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TO,  ABOUT,  AND  ACROSS  MADAGASCAR. 


I. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  history  of  all  explorations  is  alike,  the  story 
of  either  personal  endurance  and  enthusiasm,  or  of  personal  push  and 
hardihood.  When,  then,  any  undertaking  that  involves  many  risks 
with  unknown  benefits  is  seriously  taken  into  consideration  by  a 
discreet  person,  it  is  well  to  weigh  the  advantages  to  be  gained  with 
the  dangers  to  be  faced.  It  is  my  desire  to  set  forth  plainly  in  these 
papers  the  results  of  the  recent  transit  of  the  great  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, — results  that  affect  us  directly  as  a  commercial  nation ;  results 
that  affect  our  political  status  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world,  and 
results  that  have  materially  changed  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  this,  the  third  largest  body  of  detached  or  island  surface 
on  the  known  surface  of  the  globe. 

Turning  to  any  map  of  Madagascar,  the  casual  observer  is  in  no 
way  impressed  with  a  sense  of  vastness  in  area ;  this  is  in  part  due  to 
its  proximity  to  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  which  seemingly  dwarfs 
its  infant  neighbor,  and  in  part  to  the  tremendous  stretch  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  unbroken  by  single  sight  of  land  save  the  puny  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius, Reunion,  and  the  Rodrigues.  Still,  for  a  thousand  miles  Mada- 
gascar stretches  in  the  southern  tropics,  and  incloses  an  area  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square  miles, — ^a  space  larger  than  modern 
France,  four  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  equal  in  extent  to  our 
own  New  England  and  Middle  States.  So  great  a  country  possesses 
within  its  boundaries  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  of  race,  of  vegetable 
and  mineral  production,  and  of  geographical  variety  incident  to  a  sweep 
of  over  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
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In  this^  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  great  African  island, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  broadly  into  the  description  or  discussion 
of  any  of  the  above  subjects^  but  to  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me 
in  imagination  in  the  recent  journey  across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  to  gather  for  himself  a  knowledge  of  the  island  and  the  strange 
peculiarities  of  the  people.  Subsequent  papers  on  the  race  and  geo- 
graphical elements  of  Madagascar  will  become  thus  more  interesting 
and  better  understood.  In  fact,  I  knew  but  little  of  Madagascar  my- 
self up  to  the  date  of  the  actual  landing  on  its  forest-clad  shores.  It 
is  tnie  I  had  made  a  short  cruise  along  the  western  coast,  touching  at 
TuUear  Bay,  Mourondava,  Mojonga,  and  Nosi-Be,  and  had  gathered 
the  usual  information  and  formed  the  usual  opinion  of  one  who  allows 
conviction  and  judgment  to  be  biased,  by  exterior  appearances  only. 
How  little  I  knew  then — though  my  application  to  undertake  the  ex- 
ploration was  already  on  its  way  to  the  Navy  Department — of  the 
wonders  of  the  interior ;  of  the  isolated  civilization  of  the  mountain 
people ;  of  the  flow  of  grand  rivers  rushing  in  cataracts  to  the  sea,  or 
the  vast  reaches  of  lovely  plain  dotted  with  villages  buried  in  undying 
verdure.  How  little  I  dreamed  of  the  silent  majesty  of  grand  forests 
unbroken,  save  by  the  shriek  of  the  wonderful  aye-aye  or  the  plunge 
of  some  huge  crocodile  into  a  sweeping  forest  river.  Then  the  ascent 
of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  the  refreshing  breezes  of  a  great  upland 
plateau,  and  the  first  sight  from  an  adjacent  hill  of  the  wonderful  city 
of  Antananarivo, — the  city  of  a  thousand  hills  and  the  home  of  the 
youthful  Malagasy  queen.  But  I  must  not  forestall  my  reader's  ex- 
periences as  well.  As  I  have  stated,  an  application  had  been  sent  to 
conduct  an  exploring  party  into  the  heart  of  Madagascar,  to  learn  more 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Malagasy,  the  character  of  the  country, 
openings  for  trade,  and  many  other  important  objects.  The  answer 
giving  the  requisite  permission  was  handed  me  in  November,  1883, 
when  stationed  on  board  the  United  States  corvette  '^  Enterprise,"  then 
anchored  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Corea,  a  distance  certainly  of  not 
less  than  five  thousand  miles  from  my  destination. 

A  serious  difficulty  arose  at  once.  From  Ninsen  (the  anchorage  of 
the  "  Enterprise")  there  were  apparently  no  means  of  transportation  to 
within  reach  of  sail-  or  steam-vessel.  The  Corean  coast  here  is  barren 
and  desolate,  the  bay  rough  and  wind-swept,  and  the  weather  at  that 
time  intensely  cold.  Fortunately,  a  Japanese  gunboat,  the  ^^  Banjo," 
was  anchored  near  us,  having  the  Japanese  minister  to  Corea  on  board 
as  a  passenger.  Her  captain  kindly  extended  an  invitation  to  carry 
me  to  Nagasaki.  It  was  with  peculiar  feelings,  not  unmixed  with  a 
sense  of  sudden  self-responsibility,  that  on  a  cold  and  snowy  day  in 
early  December  of  1883  I  lost  sight  of  the  spars  of  the  "  Enterprise" 
behind  the  hills  of  Corea.  For,  besides  breaking  with  friends  of 
many  long  months  of  naval  association,  I  felt  like  one  who  lifts  a 
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oertaiii  burden  of  his  own  manufacture  which  he  can  carry  only  by 
the  exertion  of  one  characteristic  (in  which  he  may  be  wanting),  self- 
reliance.  Before  him  stretches  the  vista  of  a  strange  and  unknown 
country^  remembered  best  to  him  as  the  tomb  of  white  explorers. 

Ten  days  down  the  Corean  coast  brought  us  steaming  into  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Nagasaki.  The  same  night  I  caught  the  steamer 
'^  Grordon  Castle/'  for  Shanghai,  and  from  thence  the ''  Fushun/'  to 
Hong-Kong,  and  finally  the  '^  Priam/'  to  Singapore.  Again  a  serious 
di£Sculty  presented  itself.  The  war-vessel  by  which  I  had  expected 
to  take  passage  to  Madagascar  had  sailed.  A  visit  to  the  consul  con- 
vinced me  of  that  fact,  and  half  a  night  of  conflicting  thoughts  and 
conclusions  decided  for  me  the  question  I  had  asked  myself,  '^  Shall  I 
go  back  or  ahead  ?"  I  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
English  island  of  Mauritius  to  the  eastward  of  Madagascar,  and  from 
thence  attempt  to  reach  the  east  coast  of  my  destination. 

It  was  a  hot  tropical  day :  Singapore  weather,  familiar  to  all  East- 
em  travelers, — ^heat  that  made  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  the  hotel 
park  droop  with  exhaustion,  that  deprived  of  animation  both  the 
mules  and  turbaned  drivers  of  the  rickety  '^  carry-alls"  that  generally 
half  mob  a  stranger,  and  that  glistened  like  burnished  steel  the  broad 
expanse  of  bay  and  harbor.  Towards  this  latter  I  strolled,  and,  lean- 
ing-against  a  half-buried  gun,  tried  to  pick  out  the  diflerent  flags  of 
the  vessels  whose  masts  rose  forest-like  in  the  distance. 

A  short  man  wearing  a  huge  helmet  and  a  white  duck  suit  came 
hurriedly  past  me.  He  stopped,  beckoned  with  his  sun  umbrella  to  a 
crowd  of  shore-boats  -at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  swore  a  good  deal,  and 
was  about  to  shove  off,  when  I  asked  him, — 

^'  Are  you  going  over  there,  sir  ?''  pointing  to  the  mass  of  shipping. 

"Yes,  sir.'' 

"Can  I  go  along?" 

"  Jump  in." 

It  was  the  banning  of  the  exploration  of  Madagascar. 

One  vessel  after  another  my  voluble  friend  pointed  out  to  me, 

"  That's  my  clipper/'  pointing  to  a  long  vessel  with  green  sides 
and  lofty  spars,  and  the  English  flag  flying  at  her  mizzen. 

"  Where  are  you  bound  ?" 

"  Melbourne."  And  he  continued :  '^  That  fellow  alongside  of  me 
is  a  Dutchman — -just  out — general  cargo." 

"  What  is  this  little  fellow  here/'  I  asked,  "  down  by  the  head  and 
painted  brown  ?" 

''  Bark  ^  Nardoo/  loaded  with  lumber  and  coolies,  bound  to  Mau- 
ritius." 

"  Can  you  put  me  alongside  ?" 

"  Certainly."  And  in  a  moment  I  was  over  her  low  rail  and  down 
on  her  little  deck.    I  introduced  myself  to  the  captain, — a  very  young 
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man  apparently ^«-^nd  soon  completed  arrangements  with  him  for  my 
passage  to  Mauritius.  After  two  AB.yn  my  traps  were  aboard,  and 
.  early  dayh'ght  saw  four  men  and  a  oooh'e  lazily  letting  fall  the  **  Nar- 
doo's"  topsails. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  details  of  this  voyage.  Down 
the  Java  seas,  through  the  straits  of  Banca  and  of  Sunda,  we  finally 
commenced  the  long  and  weary  transit  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
thirty-eighth  day  out  we  sprang  a  very  serious  leak.  We  were  then 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rodrigues  Island,  and  the 
captain  had  been  ill  some  time.  The  evils  of  our  position  can  be  best 
explained  by  the  simple  statement  that  from  my  sextant  I  often  went 
to  the  pump-handle;  and  in  all  the  days  of  anxiety  that  followed  in 
Madagascar,  few  could  equal  the  anxious  night  I  spent  on  the  forward 
rail  of  the  leaky  "  Nardoo,^'  with  the  roar  of  the  boiling  waters  of  the 
Indian  Sea  under  her  stern,  and  the  blackness  of  a  gathering  tropical 
squall  overhead,  peering  in  the  darkness  for  the  outlines  of  lofty 
Rodrigues  Isle  ahead.  The  fifty-fourth  day  out  from  Singapore  saw 
us  safely  tied  up  in  the  quiet  harbor  of  Mauritius. 

From  the  sea  and  from  whatever  side  it  is  approached,  Mauritius, 
or  the  Isle  of  France,  presents  an  aspect  both  abrupt  and  picturesque. 
Rising  rapidly  from  the  ocean,  it  terminates  in  a  peak  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  wood-covered,  green,  and  tropical.  This  beautiful 
island,  resting  like  a  jewel  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
famed  as  the  home  of  Paul  and  of  Virginia,  enjoying  an  everlasting 
summer,  has  its  history  as  remarkable,  and  its  vicissitudes  as  many,  as 
its  other  and  more  important  sisters.  It  is  characteristically  the  home 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  regularly  visited  by  the  latter's  implacable 
enemy, — the  hurricane.  Hence  the  saying  that  Mauritius  produces 
two  "canes.'*  Port  Louis  is  its  capital, — ^a  rambling,  half  English, 
half  French  town,  with  very  narrow  and  very  dusty  streets,  flanked  on 
each  side  with  houses,  generally  wooden,  and  always  unclean.  Here 
and  there  a  public  garden ;  here  and  there  a  dust-covered  statue  or  lazy 
fountain;  here,  there,  and  everywhere  rickety  carriages,  with  sleepy 
horses  and  sleeping  drivers.  Add  to  this  a  downpouring  sun,  a  back- 
ground of  broad  bay  shut  in  by  wood-clad  promontories,  and  a  tangle 
of  masts,  and  you  have  my  first  impressions  of  Mauritius. 

I  found  myself  in  a  peculiar  position  in  Mauritius.  In  the  first 
instance,  I  had  not  a  single  acquaintance  in  the  whole  island,  or  a  single 
letter  of  introduction  to  any  one ;  in  fact,  nothing  to  even  establish  my 
identity  except  my  naval  commission.  Further,  I  had  nothing  to  ex- 
hibit my  purpose  in  visiting  Madagascar,  or  the  intentions  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  sending  me.  The  morning  I  landed  was  an  important  one 
to  me.  There  was  the  usual  crowd  of  shouting  boatmen  ;  there  were  the 
usual  number  of  loungers  on  the  long  stone  quay ;  there  was,  too,  the 
usual  rush  of  rattling  "carry-alls"  for  me.     Escaping  from  all  these,  I 
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found  staring  me  in  the  face  a  rambling,  wooden  buildings  painted 
white^  and  labeled  ^^  Oriental  Hotel."  In  this  miserable  old  structure 
I  was  taken  down  with  fever^  and  lay  tossing  for  ten  days^  as  uncon- 
scious of  my  surroundings  as  I  was  careless  of  the  future.  At  the  end 
of  that  time^  kind  handS|  if  indeed  foreign  hands,  took  me  to  the  hill 
country,  and  in  a  little  while  health  and  spirits  both  returned.  I  began 
actively  the  equipment  of  the  proposed  expeditioUi  and  the  study  of  the 
many  difficulties  tl)at  surrounded  me. 

Madagascar  lies  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  Mau- 
ritius. Communication  is  or  vras  maintained  by  a  regular  steamer 
from  Port  Louis,  IVIauritius,  to  Tamatave,  Malagasy  ports  to  the  north- 
ward of  that,  around  Cape  Amber  to  Majunga  (a  port  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Madagascar),  and  so  return  to  Mauritius.  This  steamer 
sails  fortnightly.  There  are  occasional  steamers  to  either  Vohemar 
(east  coast),  or  Finerive  (east  coast),  to  bring  over  the  famed  Malagasy 
cattle.  These  are  the  only  steamers  to  Madagascar,  not  mentioning 
the  English  gunboats  in  these  seas,  whicE,  making  Mauritius  a  ren- 
dezvous, occasionally  run  over  to  the  east  coast  to  collect  mail  or  look 
out  for  British  interests.  The  firm  of  Duff  &  Co.,  sugar  merchants 
and  general  traders,  owned  several  small  brigs,  which  sailed  at  un- 
certain times  for  the  east  Malagasy  coasts,  carrying  over  cheap  cottons 
and  other  varieties  of  merchandise,  and  bringing  back  rubber,  ebony, 
gum-copal,  and  other  Madagascar  productions.  The  French  bombard- 
ments of  Tamatave,  Mahanoro,  Vohemar,  and  Port  Dauphin,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  had  the  disastrous  effect  of  not  only  breaking  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  with  Madagascar,  but  made  the 
question  of  transportation  from  Mauritius  a  difficult  one.  Foreigners 
were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  French  lines  at  Tamatave,  and  French 
gunboats  constantly  prowled  the  coasts,  preventing  communication, 
and  occasionally  throwing  shells  into  the  sea-board  native  towns. 
Steamer  transport  was  hence  out  of  the  question.  After  a  lengthy  stay 
of  over  a  month  in  Mauritius,  and  having  purchased  all  the  articles  I 
deemed  necessary  for  the  expedition,  I  finally  came  to  an  agreement 
with  Duff  &  Co.,  and  secured  a  passage  in  one  of  their  little  brigs,  the 
*'  Countess,"  and  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1884,  set  sail  for  Mada- 
gascar. 

A  queer  collection  of  passengers  we  had  aboard  the  ^'  Countess." 
Creole  refugees,  driven  out  by  the  Hovas,  but  now  returning  under 
French  protection, — a  lazy,  unclean  set  of  people,  who  spent  all  their 
time  stretched  full  on  the  little  deck-house,  bemoaning  their  harsh  for- 
tunes, when  not  too  miserably  sea-sick.  An  English  detective,  going 
over  in  search  of  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  undertaking, — a  stout,  reticent  man,  with  black 
chop-whiskers  and  a  seedy  tweed  suit.  Then  the  captain,  a  tall,  dark- 
faced  Creole,  who  swore  a  great  deal  in  bad  English,  but  otherwise 
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was  not  a  disagreeable  person^  and^  for  a  Creole^  was  a  good  seaman 
and  attentive  to  his  duties. 

For  ten  long  days  we  sailed  westward.  For  nearly  two  weeks 
twelve  of  us  were  crowded  into  the  "  Countess's"  little  stufiy  cabin,  or 
jammed  our  bodies  together  on  top  of  her  deck-house.  Then,  very 
stiff  from  evening  slumbers  in  heavy  dews  and  light  rain-showers,  very 
tired  from  cramped  positions  on  the  rolling  deck  of  the  wretched  vessel, 
I  saw  one  day  a  long  sandy  beach  rise  from  out  the  sea ;  a  long,  white 
comb  of  foaming  surf;  a  cluster  of  waving  cocoa-trees,  needle-like 
against  a  cloudless  sky,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  Madagascar. 

In  the  morning  early,  a  large  boat,  pulled  by  the  blacks,  came 
around  the  long  sandy  river-point,  crossed  the  bar  where  breaks  the 
thundering  surf  that  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Mangoko  Biver,  and 
rapidly  approached  the  ship.  Leaning  over  the  rail,  vigorously 
smoking  cigarettes,  my  strange  fellow-passengers  discussed  with  much 
gesticulation  and  the  excited  argument  characteristic  of  the  Creole  the 
object  of  the  visit.     The  captain  hailed,  "  What  do  you  want?*' 

The  reply  was  in  French.  It  came  from  a  tall,  dark  man,  dressed 
in  European  clothes,  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  waving  his  hand 
to  the  rowers.     "  We  come  for  the  American." 

"  Pull  alongside,  sir." 

In  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  shaking  hands  with  two  distin- 
guished individuals,  neatly  costumed  in  tight-fitting  black  coats,  light 
trousers,  and  shining  patent-leather  shoes.  They  had  their  hats  off, 
and,  with  much  bowing  and  ceremony,  presented  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Translation, 

"Sib,— I  am  happy  that  you,  United  States  America,  Lieutenant  Shufeldt, 
our  Relation,  has  anchored  in  the  Roadstead  of  Mahanoro.  As  Representative  of 
Her  Majesty  Ranavalona  III.,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  I  herewith  send  two  of  my 
officers  on  board  your  vessel,  carrying  my  Respects  to  you,  and  receive  you  to  be 
on  shore.     I  trust  that  you  are  in  good  health. 

**  Kindly  receive  my  respects. 

"  I  am  truly, 
(Signed)  "  Raivisolofo, 

"  Governor  of  Mahanoro." 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  my  boxes 
safely  over  the  "  Countess's"  side,  and  was  being  rapidly  pulled  towards 
the  distant  coast.  First  a  long  white  point  projecting  into  the  sea ; 
next  a  mass  of  green  that  changed  to  graceful  trees  and  under-vegeta- 
tion ;  then  the  great  mouth  of  a  river  that  rushed  muddily  to  meet 
the  roar  of  the  ceaseless  surf  that  seemed  to  surround  us  on  every  hand. 
Passing  safely  through  this  latter  and  pulling  some  distance  up  the 
stream,  we  finally  ran  the  boat  to  the  bank,  and  I  at  last  found  my- 
self treading  the  soil  of  Madagascar.  A  hundred  or  so  curious  people 
pressed  around  me.     Most  of  these  were  the  natives  of  the  coast, — 
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the  Betsimasaraka^— of  striking  physique^  African  expression,  and  said 
to  be  a  peaceable,  quiet  race.  A  few  Hovas — the  interior  and  dominant 
race  in  Madagascar — were  also  present.  The  latter  generally  wore 
European  clothes,  and  differed  much  from  the  Betsimasaraka  in  physi- 
cal appearance.  The  Hova  is  slight  in  figure,  graceful  in  movement, 
and  voluble  in  conversation.  Their  complexions  are  light  and  hair 
straight  They  are  undoubtedly  of  Malay  origin.  Presently,  amidst 
the  jabbering,  chattering  crowd  that  surrounded  me,  I  saw  the  white 
helmet  of  a  European.  He  came  and  introduced  himself  to  me  as 
a  Mr.  Cowan,  English  trader  and  naturalist.  Soon  after  I  met  the 
British  vice-consul  and  several  other  white  traders  or  missionaries 
(often  combining  both  professions)  stationed  in  Mahanoro.  Mr.  Cowan 
told  me  that  the  governor  lived  across  the  river  on  the  tall  hill 
around  which  the  Mangoko  swept  towards  the  ocean.  A  house  had 
there  been  provided  for  me.  Followed  by  an  excited  crowd,  I 
was  conducted  by  my  two  Hova  officers  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  I  found  a  large  canoe  waiting  for  me,  and,  though  not  a  very 
safe  means  of  transport,  I  was  paddled  safely  across  the  rapid, 
muddy  stream  to  the  other  side.  Ascending  then  a  steep  hill-path, 
completely  buried  in  dense  tropical  vegetation,  the  entire  party  reached 
the  summit.  A  rough  stockade  surrounding  a  collection  of  peak- 
roofed  houses  constituted  the  palace  of  Bainisolofo.  This  latter  per- 
sonage came  out  through  an  open  gate,  and,  extending  both  hands 
to  me,  cordially  welcomed  my  arrival  in  Madagascar.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  somewhat  seedy  red  coat  covered  with  tarnished  lace,  blue  trousers 
with  a  broad  red  stripe,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  wore  upon  his  head 
an  ancient  cocked  hat  ornamented  with  a  huge  white  feather.  Arm-in- 
arm we  entered  the  stockade,  and  standing  for  a  moment  to  receive  the 
salute  of  the  governor's  soldiers,  came  to  the  steps  of  the  palace,  a 
rambling,  wooden  building,  fashioned  afler  some  European  model,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad  and  handsome  balcony.  In  the 
governor's  room  was  spread  a  table,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  this  the 
governor's  family  waiting  to  receive  me.  Madame  Rainisolofo  was  the 
first  Hova  woman  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  impression  I  gathered  then 
of  the  grace  and  of  the  beauty  of  Hova  women  has  never  been  dimin- 
ished. They  are  particularly  fond  of  dress  and  ornament,  and  seized 
with  avidity  the  adoption  of  the  Euroi)ean  female  costume.  Madame 
Bainisolofo  was  dressed  in  a  pea-green  Hilk,  and  wore  in  her  very  luxu- 
riant hair  a  great  mass  of  many-colored  feathers.  About  her  were  con- 
gr^ated  many  other  Hova  ladies  in  as  many  other  hued  dresses.  Toasts 
were  proposed  and  drank,  and  an  exceedingly  friendly  reception  given 
me.  From  the  palace  the  governor  and  myself  inspected  the  stockade. 
He  conducted  me  to  the  top  of  a  lookout  house  he  had  built,  overlook- 
ing the  bay  and  river,  and  exhibited  to  me  with  much  pride  a  small 
and  very  rusty  cannon,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  powder  and  cobble- 
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stones,  and  fastened  to  a  bamboo  carriage.  This  gun  was  fired  after 
my  departure  from  Mahanoro,  at  the  landing*party  from  the  French 
gunboat ''  Capricorn."  Since  then  I  have  had  it  reported  to  me  the 
gun  has  been  missing.  An  excellent  view  was  to  be  had  from  this  sit- 
uation. Away  to  the  north  stretched  tlie  yellow  coast-line  of  the  great 
island ;  sometimes  the  dense  forest  crept  down  to  the  very  sea,  and  the 
trunks  of  mighty  trees  were  tide-washed  and  growing  in  the  ocean. 
Generally  the  sandy  belt  looked  glaring  and  golden  under  the  tropical 
sun.  Long  lines  of  boiling  surf,  here  and  there  an  island  or  a  low 
coral  reef,  and  then  the  blue  vista  of  a  tumbling,  mighty  ocean.  Far 
below,  from  out  the  dense  woods,  woUnd  the  muddy  Mangoko,  sweep- 
ing past  the  foot  of  the  hill,  breaking  into  a  thousand  little  waves  across 
the  bar,  and  plunging,  with  the  roar  of  a  mighty  surf,  into  the  sea. 

"  Governor,"  I  said,  "  I  see  the  smoke  of  a  steamer." 

Glasses  were  hurriedly  obtained,  and  the  trim  spars  of  some  man- 
of-war  distinctly  made  out.  All  was  excitement  within  the  fort.  Drums 
beat  everywhere,  and  hundreds  of  men  rushed  about  searching  for  arms 
and  keeping  up  an  incessant  shouting.  Looking  down,  I  could  see  that 
the  village  was  alarmed  as  well,  and  dark  groups  of  excited  people 
were  collected  on  the  beach.  The  governor  was  quite  cool,  and  watched 
with  me  the  approaching  vessel. 

^'  She  flies  the  flag  of  England,"  I  said,  '^  and  must  be  the  '  Tour- 
maline' or  '  Osprey.' " 

An  hour  afterwards  proved  it  to  be  the  former  vessel  with  the 
mails.  I  called  upon  her  captain,  who  strongly  urged  me  to  give  up 
my  projected  trip  and  return  with  him  to  Mauritius. 

Ten  days  afterwards  I  ascended  the  Mangoko  in  a  canoe,  and  landing 
in  the  forest,  formed  the  first  or  ^^  Chandler  Camp."  Here,  with  the 
kind  aid  and  assistance  of  Rainisolofo  and  his  son,  I  formed  the  expedi- 
tionary party  to  conduct  me  through  the  dense  forest  belt  and  across  the 
uplands  of  interior  Madagascar.  The  trials  and  adventures,  the  attacks 
of  barbarous  tribes  and  deadly  fevers,  and  the  final  successful  transit 
by  the  first  white  man  of  the  great  African  island, 'will  form  the 
subject-matter  of  subsequent  papers. 

M.  A.  Shupeldt, 

Lieutenant  U.8.N, 


(To  bo  continued.) 
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MCDOWELL  AND   TYLER  AT  BULL  RUN} 


It  has  for  a  long  time  been  our  opinion  that  much  of  what  we  see 
ID  the  press  and  find  in  our  libraries  upon  the  events  of  1861-64; 
while  it  may  possibly  have  a  historical  substratum^  is  very  largely  built 
up  out  of  the  materials  of  Cloud-land,  like  the  story  of  Troy  .and  of 
Tell,  of  Abraham  and  Moses. 

Our  faith  in  Samson  never  was  of  the  sturdiest  nature,  and  we 
were  quite  prepared  to  find  that  he  was  less  of  a  judge  and  more  of  an 
incident  that  our  good  fathers  believed ;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  a  wide 
streak  of  weather-lore  in  his  composition,  the  'Mocal  color''  being 
altogether  too  red  to  allow  of  any  association  of  its  subject  with  such 
achromatic  material  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Eng- 
lish Judiciary. 

But  we  never  had  taken  exception  to  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  "  the 
gainsaying  of  Kore/'  From  a  military  point  of  view  they  were  mu- 
tineers, and  the  earth  swallowed  them  up  very  properly.  When,  how- 
ever, the  myth-man  comes  along  and  learnedly  demonstrates — to  his 
satisfaction — that  here  too  we  have  only  the  phenomena  of  the  Storm- 
Cloud  and  Wind  combining  against  Moses  the  Solar  Man,  whose  face 
of  course  shines  as  he  comes  down  the  Sunrise  Mountains,  it  was  com- 
fortable to  think  that  if  the  punishment  of  the  ring-leaders  shocked 
no  properly-constituted  lover  of  order,  yet  "  the  wives  and  the  little 
ones,"  whom  the  text  involved  in  the  same  destruction,  were  after  all 
no  more  substantial  than  the  cloudlets  and  scud  which  any  summer  day 
are  dii^solved  in  the  abysmal  blue. 

Then  as  we  labored  with  the  burdens  of  the  book  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral Fry,  suddenly  the  light  of  inspiration  broke  through  the  darkness 
of  our  souls,  and  we  too  saw  clearly  where  before  we  were  blind,  and 
with  our  usual  generosity  we  hasten  to  share  our  discoveries  with  any 
less  fortunate  fellow-student. 

In  the  first  place,  consider  the  very  events  which  are  described  in 
this  volume.  It  deals  with  discrepancies  and  contradictions  which  in 
themselves  cannot  belong  to  genuine  history,  which  has  consistency 
for  its  water-mark,  as  it  were.     Thus  is  revealed  at  once  the  work  of 

1  "McDowell  and  Tyler  in  the  Campaign  of  Bull  Run.*'  By  Jamei  B.  Fry. 
D.  Tan  Nostrand,  Kew  York,  1S84. 
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the  mythopoeic  faculty  peopling  the  forest  with  dryads,  the  spring  with 
nymphs,  and  the  sky  with  divinities,  and  which  is  utterly  careless  of 
any  harmony  of  statement  while  under  guidance  of  the  fancy  whose 
creations  are  independent  of  place  and  time,  which  was  busy  with  its 
wonderful  work  long  before  Thucydides  was  born,  and  will  be  fresh 
and  unwearied  when  Bancroft  drops  the  pen,  which  has  its  abiding- 
place  alike  in  the  dreams  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the  ^strains  of  the 
poets,  and  lurks  under  the  prosaic  dress  of  tlie  "  Scribner  Series"  no 
less  than  of  Rollin's  "  Ancient  Rome." 

We  admit  that  the  volume  under  review  credibly  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  irreconcilable  statements  as  to  many  of  the  events  with 
which  it  deals,  and  seeks  to  effect  their  removal  by  the  process  so  well 
known  to  all  apologists,  of  abating  here  and  adding  there,  like  the  puz- 
zled student  at  the  blackboard,  who  has  been  seen  before  now  by  skillful 
manipulation  of  chalk  and  ruler  to  force  parallel  lines  through  the 
same  point. 

But  it  is  labor  thrown  away  under  the  eye  of  the  impartial  and  fear- 
less critic,  who  is  hampered  by  no  attachments  to  the  past  and  no  dread 
of  the  future,  who  has  his  own  measures  for  truth,  and  applies  them 
with  a  manly  freedom  from  any  dread  of  the  lions, — of  Nero  or  of  the 
fate  of  Polycarp. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  struggle  of  which  this  volume 
professes  to  treat  one  side  is  represented  as  led  by  BeaureganL  The 
singularity  of  this  appellation  at  once  attracts  notice.  It  tells  its  own 
story.  It  can  only  mean  "  he  that  is  fair  to  look  upon,"  which  is  a 
very  true  and  a  very  common  solar  descriptive.  Of  course,  as  the 
origin  of  the  legend  compels,  he  heads  the  hosts  of  the  South.  His 
opponent  is  McDowell,  which  is  a  corruption  of  McDougall,  and  which 
the  careful  student  will  decompose  at  once  into  its  elements  as  the  ''  Son 
of  the  Dark  Wood,"  which  is  the  literal  equivalent  of  this  Celtic 
eponym.  The  reference  is  to  the  forest  of  the  night  or  the  winter  and 
its  heroes,  who  are  ever  in  conflict  with  the  solar  and  summer  powers. 
Evidently  the  McDowell  must  command  the  bands  of  the  cold  and 
gloomy  North. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  contestants  are  separated  by  Bull  Run. 
This  is  manifestly  the  name  of  no  earthly  stream.  It  belongs  to  no 
terrestrial  geography.  It  is  directly  connected  with  the  Solar  Bull,  and 
signifies  that  ocean  river  which  limits  respectively  the  realms  of  Day  and 
Night,  the  stream  that  runs  perennially  between  these  hostile  powers, 
the  stream  whence  the  Sun  was  wont  to  appear  in  the  sign  Taurus  at 
the  vernal  equinox  going  forth  in  his  strength. 

It  will  be  observed,  furthermore,  that  each  of  these  leaders  has  his 
Double,  a  faint  reflection  of  himself,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the 
heroes  of  mythology.  Behind  the  mountains,  that  is,  below  the  hori- 
zon, for  we  are  dealing  here  with  celestial  localities  only,  on  the  one 
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side  is  Johnson.  This  word  radiates  in  the  well-known  form  lAO. 
It  is  habitually  applied  to  the  solar  powers,  more  especially  considered  as 
the  serene  and  changeless  deities  of  the  noon,  or  summer,  or  desert  skies. 

"  The  Son  of  the  Dark  Wood"  has  also  his  Double,  represented  by 
Patterson.  The  filiative  terminations  of  these  last  appellatives  merely 
mark  the  inferior  or  secondary  positions  of  their  bearers.  Patterson 
is  a  coinage  belonging  to  the  widely-extended  root  pad,  meaning  to  go, 
to  go  softly  or  slowly,  pU-a-pai^  as  it  were,  and  has  reference  to  the 
fading  twilight  that  lingers  in  the  west,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  help 
of  the  "Son  of  the  Dark  Wood"  in  his  contest  with  the  forces  of  the 
Sunny  South. 

Among  these,  too,  we  find  another  leader,  Jackson,  which  is  a  mere 
variant  of  the  Johnson  already  discussed.  But  the  particular  feature 
of  Jackson  is  the  epithet  invariably  attached  to  his  name  of  Stonewall, 
giving  rise  to  the  childish  fable  of  the  immobility  of  his  men,  etc., 
which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  repeat.  We  simply  see  here  traces 
of  the  famous  pillars  of  stone,  which,  as  symbols  of  productiveness  and 
fertility,  were  adored  as  abodes  of  the  solar  god  in  old  times,  and  known 
as  Bethels,  dolmens,  etc.  Stonewall  also  betokens  probably  the  sun  of 
the  January  solstice,  fixed  and  immovable  in  the  sleep  of  winter,  but 
still  identified  with  his  more  ardent  brother  of  the  dog-days,  as  he  could 
not  but  be. 

A  certain  Tyler  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  present  version  of 
this  story.  It  appears  to  be  difficult  to  satisfactorily  compose  the 
various  statements  associated  with  this  appellative,  but  the  secret  lies 
in  the  name  independent  of  the  fancies  framed  to  satisfy  popular  ety- 
mol(^y  in  the  matter.  Tyler  is  nothing  but  the  Coverer.  The  essence 
of  the  word  is  seen  in  tiU.  It  is  he  who  stands  at  the  door  to  prevent 
access ;  in  fact,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  posted  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
which  is  nothing  but  that  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  morning  sun 
threatens  to  appear  and  break  through  the  clouds  that  on  the  part  of 
the  "  Son  of  the  Dark  Wood"  cover  and  aid  his  attack.  Of  course 
the  Tyler  cannot  cross  the  ford,  and  to  find  fault  with  him  for  not 
doing  so  is  certainly  superfiuous,  since  he  but  acts  in  beautiful  consist- 
ency with  the  conditions  of  the  primal  tradition. 

Prominent  on  the  so-called  Northern  side  are  othei*s,  Sherman,  for 
instance.  This  is  the  Shearer,  and  refers  to  the  winter  clouds  that  shear 
the  southern  sun  of  its  beams.  In  other  traditions  connected  with  this 
cycle  of  myths  there  is  a  very  prominent  illustration  of  this  same 
character  in  the  appellative  Sheridan.  Upon  these  two  descriptives  is 
founded  a  large  quantity  of  l^ndary  material,  into  the  treatment  of 
which  we  cannot  now  enter,  stopping  only  to  note  that  some  of  the 
more  famous  exploits  of  the  latter  are  largely  associated  with  the  Blue 
Bidge  Mountains,  naturally  enough  as  representing  the  piled-up  cu- 
mulus of  a  December  sky. 
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We  call  attention  to  further  verifications.  "Heme  the  Hunter," 
the  "  Wild  Huntsman/^  etc.,  are  very  familiar  instances  of  the  personi* 
fication  of  midnight  and  winter  winds.  Here  too,  associated  as  the 
instincts  of  the  tradition  required,  is  a  certain  General  Hunter,  as  well 
as  a  General  Heintzelman,  directly  connected,  as  is  evident  enough,  with 
the  German  heint  or  night. 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  find  the  names  Evans  and  Bonham, 
The  former  will  be  recognized  as  a  Celtic  variant  of  the  Johnson  and 
Jackson  before  explained,  and  Bonham  is  only  an  impersonation  of  the 
Home  Beautiful  of  Christian  legend,  the  Gladsheim  of  Norse  fable, 
the  bright  sky  where  dwell  the  beneficent  solar  powers. 

But  the  invariable  consistency  with  which  these  descriptives  appear 
exactly  where  the  conditions  of  the  original  myth  compel,  affords  the 
most  convincing  testimony  as  to  their  origin.  One  coincidence  might 
prove  little,  but  where  they  reveal  theoLselves  by  the  score  they  really 
impeach  the  sanity  of  such  as  may  hereafter  persist  in  teaching  the 
literal  existence  as  persons  of  these  plain  cosmic  phenomena.  Again, 
we  notice  the  appearance  in  this  narrative  of  General  Fry,  so  termed. 
At  first  sight  his  connection  with  the  forces  of  the  cold  North  would 
seem  impossible  to  explain,  but  it  is  a  grave  mistake  in  these  matters 
to  be  led  away  by  a  mere  resemblance  of  sound.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  any  such  superficial  examination.  Nature  can  always  be 
trusted.  Like  a  national  bank-note,  she  will  redeem  her  promises  to 
pay.  Searching  deep  enough,  we  see  that  this  descriptive  Fry  has  no 
connection  with  the  genial  Frey  of  Norse  mytholc^y,  as  from  its  living 
representative  might  so  well  be  supposed.  The  affiliation  of  the  term 
in  the  legend  is  rather  with  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  words  frost  and 
freezCf  the  Latin  frigue^  the  French  frira. 

Finally,  we  remark  that  the  conflict  under  discussion  is  in  point  of 
time  assigned  to  the  21st  of  July.  It  would  be  singular  indeed  if  so 
abstract  a  thing  as  a  mere  date  possessed  any  significance.  But  truth 
is  immortal.  No  lapse  of  years,  no  perversion  of  rhetoric,  though  it 
may  dim  its  radiance,  can  ever  extinguish  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  various  traditions  which  have 
gathered  about  this  topic  an  invariable  limit  is  given  to  the  progress 
northward  of  the  solar  forces.  This  is  Munson's  Hill,  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Munson  is  a  sibilated  augment  of  the  Celtic  word 
m^,  which  means  a  stone.  Like  the  meta  of  the  classical  raoe-coursci 
this  ^^  Hill  of  the  Stone''  marks  the  turning-point  of  the  sun  in  his 
northern  advance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  northern  solstice.  Exactly  one 
month  from  this  time  ''  He  who  is  fair  to  look  upon"  is  of  course  found 
at  Men-asies  Junction. 

No  one  could  add  to  the  force  of  this  revelation.  Its  bare  statement 
is  enough. 

But  there  is  another  rather  more  subtile  thread  of  association. 
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Everybody  has  read  or  may  read  of  the  Solar  Ass,  His  bray  is  heard 
in  the  songs  of  India  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  nursery  ditties  and 
national  epics.  It  already  pervades  the  land  like  those  three  achieve- 
ments of  modern  civilization^  the  potato-bug^  the  dude,  and  the  cigar- 
ette, and  its  sonorous  echo  comes  up  to  us  even  out  of  the  thunders  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  typifies  the  autumn  or  the  midnight  sun. 
It  is  difScult  to  tell  why  in  terms  that  would  not  expose  one  to  inter- 
Terence  from  Anthony  Comstock.  In  the  language  of  book  catalogues 
the  subject  is  "  very  curious.'* 

Well,  the  midnight  sun  and  the  noonday  sun  were  often  conceived 
of  as  two  different  things  alt(^ether.  They  were  frequently  opposed 
to  one  another,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  the  former  not  seldom  acting 
with  anti-solar  powers.  This  furnishes  a  very  convenient  solvent  for 
any  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  reducing  history  to  its  mytho- 
logical residuum.  For  instance,  if  there  is  any  subject  that  might  be 
supposed  to  have  emancipated  itself  from  auy  legendary  bias  it  certainly 
is  the  census  report.  But  turn  over  the  leaves  at  random.  Here  are 
various  statistics  about  wool.  This  is,  however,  only  the  translation 
into  mathematics  of  the  Solar  Bam.  There  is  quite  an  array  of  figures 
clustered  about  the  seals  of  Sitka  and  the  cod  of  Newfoundland. 
These  are  but  terrestrial  applications  of  the  Solar  Fish.  Even  among 
the  statements  of  illiteracy  for  South  Carolina,  etc.,  we  plainly  find  the 
track  of  the  Solar  Ass. 

In  fact,  the  census  report  is  nothing  but  a  Mercator's  projection  of  the 
zodiac  itself.  .  And  the  simplicity  of  the  means  as  .compared  with  the 
complication  of  the  results  is  most  gratifying.  The  mythological  men- 
agerie is  complete  by  investment  in  a  single  animal  who  grows  hoof, 
claws,  or  fins  on  demand. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  theory  is  that  it  fits  the  facts, 
and  all  of  the  facts.  And  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an  astonishing 
adaptability  about  the  Solar  Mythus,  whether  applied  to  the  physical, 
social,  political,  or  religious  economics. 

This  zoological  plasticity  is  also  characteristic  of  the  so-called  war 
of  the  Rebellion.  "  He  who  is  fiiir  to  look  upon"  encounters  the  "  Son  of 
the  Dark  Wood"  at  Bull  Run,  which  it  is  just  as  true,  since  the  domain 
of  the  under  and  upper  sky  must  meet  at  this  ocean  stream,  that  here 
too  come  into  conflict  the  suns  of  mid-day  and  midnight,  which  version 
of  the  tradition  is  contained  in  the  very  peculiar  name  of  the  Junction. 

It  will,  we  think,  now  be  readily  admitted  that  one  thread  of  rela- 
tion runs  between  the  names  tliis  legend  gives  to  the  personalities  on 
either  side.  We  repeat  they  are  emphatically  of  meteoric  origin. 
They  are  terms  descriptive  of  the  South,  of  brightness  and  life,  or  of 
cold  and  darkness  and  death.  They  are  spoken  of  as  men,  but  it  is 
only  the  result  of  that  anthropomorphic  habit  of  thought  in  which  all 
phenomena  of  nature  must  be  conceived. 
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They  are  used  as  examples  in  our  school-books  and  senate-halls, 
but  before  the  searching  spectacles  of  the  higher  criticism  they  must 
retire  abashed  and  confounded  into  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  or 
the  mountains  of  the  moon,  like  Helen  and  Hector,  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  and  Abishag  the  Shunamite. 

The  folks  have  gone  as  other  folks  must  go,  but  patriotism  and 
valor  still  remain.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  sorrow  or  alarm. 
Even  after  all  concrete  displays  of  virtue  have  utterly  ceased  to  be,* 
there  will  yet  abide  with  us  eternally  the  beauty  and  the  charm  of 
pure  abstraction,  patriotism  in  the  naked  outlines  of  geometry  and 
valor  in  simple  values  of  x.  And  great  indeed  will  be  his  gain  who 
puts  his  trust  herein,  rather  than  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  an 
exploded  superstition.  Marathon  may  or  may  not  have  been,  but 
three  times  two  are  six  forever. 

Thus  closes  our  little  wail,  done  after  the  manner  of  the  modern 
myth-peddlen 

H.  W.  C. 


1883.  15 


OCTOBKR  17. 


THE  GOLDEN  CITY. 

'Tis  said  that  in  the  forest 

A  golden  city  lies, 
Which  was  never  yet  revealed 

To  gaze  of  human  eyes ; 

And  travelers  have  sought  it 

Eagerly  and  long. 
But  ne'er  have  found  the  city^ 

Nor  seen  its  gem-clad  throng. 

We  know  that  there  is  builded 

A  city  far  above 
The  golden  stars  that  brighten 

The  firmament  with  love, 

God  built  the  glorious  city 
For  the  loving,  pure,  and  free, 

Lo  I  through  the  open  portal 
The  way  prepared  for  thee. 


C. 


Note. — The  original  manuscript  of  the  above  is  in  possession  of  our  corre- 
spondent to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  print. — Ed. 
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TUB  DATE  OF  1835. 

Fifty  years  ago  thirty-one  ardent  and  aspiring  "  young  gentlemen" 
entered  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Their  names  and  the  dates  of 
their  appointments  were : 

1.  *Francis  Alexander,  May  27,  1835;  2.  *John  Quincy  Adams, 
July  3 ;  3.  Samuel  Chase  Barney,  June  27 ;  4.  Joseph  Nicholas  Bar- 
ney, June  30 ;  5.  *Alexander  H.  Cass,  July  20 ;  6.  William  McKay 
Caldwell,  October  10;  7.  Edward  Donaldson,  July  21 ;  8.  *Charles 
Deas,  October  15;  9.  *Charles  Edward  Fleming,  January  15;  10. 
♦Thomas  B.  Huger,  March  5;  11.  ♦John  Viler  Hixon,  June  29;  12. 
♦Samuel  B.  Lee,  January  28;  13.  Lomis  McLane,  March  5;  14. 
♦Charles  Shaler  McDonough,  April  8;  15.  ♦Alexander  Murray, 
August  20;  16.  Lewis  F.  Musson,  March  11 ;  17.  ♦Benjamin  Morgan, 
November  2;  18.  ♦William  C.  B.  S.  Porter,  July  29;  19.  ♦Matthew 
C.  Perry,  July  1 ;  20.  George  H.  Preble,  October  10;  21.  John  Rut- 
ledge,  April  9 ;  22.  ♦Robert  B.  Reill,  September  2 ;  23.  ♦James  S. 
Ridgely,  September  11 ;  24.  ♦Charles  B.  Smith,  September  2 ;  25. 
Wilmer  Shields,  October  19;  26.  Joshua  D.  Todd,  June  26;  27. 
Howard  Tillotson,  September  3;  28.  ♦Stephen  D.  Vallette,  December 
5;  29.  ♦Charles  Wager,  April  2;  30.  ♦Isaac  Stockton  Keith  You, 
July  3;  31.  ♦Benjamin  F.  B.  Hunter,  August  20;  32.  ♦Robert  M. 
Bowland,  March  15  (originally  appointed  in  1834).  Those  marked 
thus  ♦  on  this  list  are  known  to  be  dead. 

Of  these,  six  resigned  or  died  as  midshipmen  before  examination, 
viz.:  Cass,  Hixon,  Lee,  Musson,  Morgan,  Tillotson.  One,  Wager, 
failed  to  pass  in  seamanship  in  1841,  resigned  in  1843,  and  died  on  his 
passage  home  from  the  West  Indies. 

Of  the  twenty-five  who  passed  their  examination,  three  were  lost 
at  sea  and  never  heard  from,  viz.:  J.  Q.  Adams  in  the  "Albany," 
September  28, 1854;  W.  C.  B.  S.  Porter  in  the  "Levant,"  September, 
1860;  I.  S.  K.  You  in  the  "Grampus,"  March,  1843;  and  one,  T.  B. 
Huger,  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle  while  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  steamer  "McRae"  below  New  Orleans,  April  23, 1862. 
Two  died  passed  midshipmen;  fourteen  before  their  death, resignation, 
or  dismissal  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  one  that  of  lieutenant- 
commander  ;  three  were  promoted  from  lieutenants  to  captains  on  the 
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retired  list,  and  three  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  the  active 
list,  viz. :  Murray,  Donaldson,  and  Preble,  two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
but  retired  from  active  service  from  age  according  to  law,  Bear- 
Admiral  Murray  has  recently  died,  so  that  there  are  now  but  two 
living  representatives  of  the  date  in  the  service,  viz. :  Bear- Admirals 
Preble  and  Donaldson. 

The  board  of  examiners  for  the  date  was  composed  of  Commodores 
James  Biddle,  George  C.  Bead,  Henry  E.  Ballard,  Captain  David  Con- 
ner, Professor  of  Mathematics  David  McClure,  and  Secretary  

Harris.  Seamanship  had  the  first  place,  gunnery  and  navigation  second, 
and  mathematics  third  in  the  assignment  of  rank.  The  midshipmen 
were  examined  in  the  order  of  their  appointment  or  seniority  in  Bow- 
dich's  Navigator,  Playfair's  Euclid,  McClure's  Spherical  Astronomy,  in 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
Bourdon's  Algebra,  and  last,  but  not  least,  seamanship*  Steam  had 
not  yet  entered  into  the  examination,  for  steam  vessels  of  war  were  not, 
in  1841,  considered  of  any  great  importance,  '^  Fulton  2d,''  the  germ, 
so  to  speak,  of  our  present  steam  navy,  having  been  launched  as  late  as 
1837.  Paixhan  or  shell  guns  were  first  introduced  a  few  years  later, 
and  rifled  cannon  were  unthought  of.  Single-barreled  pistols  and 
muskets  with  flint  locktf  were  the  small-arms  used,  and  only  one 
division  of  the  crew  was  drilled  in  their  use,  by  the  master-at-arms 
and  ship's  corporal. 

Wm.  M;  Caldwell,  who  resigned  a  lieutenant  in  1850,  was  a  major 
of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army  in  the  civil  war,  and  is  now  living 
in  New  York. 

J.  N.  Barney,  T.  B.  Huger,  and  John  Butledge  resigned  in  1861 
and  entered  the  Confederate  service;  and  there  were  others  of  the 
date,  who  had  previously  resigned,  who  served  '^  the  lost  cause." 

As  there  is  always  one  black  sheep  in  the  flock,  so  the  date  of 
'36  proves  no  exception  to  that  general  rule.  Bobert  M.  Bowland,  who 
passed  with  the  date,  though  he  properly  belonged  to  that  of  the  year 
previous,  resigned  July  7,  1842,  a  year  after  passing  his  examination, 
being  forced  to  do  so  for  having  killed  his  brother-in-law  in  Ohio. 
He  was  tried  for  murder,  but  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life ;  whereat  it  is  said  he  was  very  angry,  and 
petitioned  to  have  his  sentence  changed  to  a  capital  one.  Whether  he 
died  in  prison,  was  pardoned  out,  or  is  now  living  is  not  known  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  singular  that  after  the  lapse  of  near  half  a  century 
full  one-third  of  the  original  number  of  the  class  of  '35  (graduates  of 
'41)  should  be  still  living  in  1884,  viz. : 

1.  Lomis  McLane,  who  resigned  in  1850,  was  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  Wells  Fargo  Express  and  president  of  a  bank  in  California. 

2.  John  Butledge,  who  resigned  in  1861,  was  in  the  Confederate 

naval  service,  and  is  now  a  rice-planter  in  South  Carolina* 
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3.  Samuel  Cihase  Barney^  dismissed  1863,  living  in  Maryland. 
4*  J.  N.  Barney,  who  resigned  and  entered  the  Confederate  service, 
and  is  living  in  Maryland. 

5.  Edward  Donaldson,  a  retired  rear-admiral,  living  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

6.  Alexander  Murray,^  a  retired  rear-admiral,  living  in  Wash* 
ington. 

7.  Lewis  F.  Musson,  resigned  in  1837,  living  in  Louisiana. 

8.  Howard  Tillotson,  resigned  1840,  living  in  Rhinebeck,  New 
York. 

9.  William  McKay  Caldwell,  resigned  1850,  living  in  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

10.  George  H.  Preble,  a  retired  rear-admiral,  living  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

11.  Wilmer  Shields,  resigned  1852,  living  in  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana. 

The  date  was  remarkable,  as  was  noticed  by  one  of  its  examiners, 
Commodore  Beed,  for  renewing  so  many  names  of  naval  prestige,  viz. : 
Barney,  Caldwell,  McDonough,  Murray,  Porter,  Perry,  Preble,  and 
Bidgely. 

^  Deceased  Noyember  10,  1684. 

Geo.  Henry  Pbeble, 

Rear^Admiral  U.8Jf. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUARD,  AND  THE  NECES- 
SITY FOR  ITS  ADOPTION  BY  THE  GEN^ 
ERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  might  be  well  said  that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  was 
bom  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Amid  the  dash  of  arms^  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  it  proclaimed  its  independence, 
and  took  its  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  from  its 
earliest  history  we  have  had  breathed  into  our  ears,  from  father  to  son, 
the  tales  of  renowned  wars  which  emblazon  our  national  escutcheon. 
These  have  thrilled  the  youthful  frame,  and  kept  alive  the  fire  of 
patriotism  from  generation  to  generation.  But  let  the  country  enjoy 
a  long  term  of  peace ;  let  those  who  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
battle-field  pass  over  to  the  '^  unknown  shore,''  leaving  the  inierregnu'ni 
of  but  a  single  generation  without  the  experiences  of  a  campaign  or  a 
battle^  and  you  will  find  that  lethargy  will  succeed  alertness,  inactivity 
take  the  place  of  activity,  and  a  general  disregard  for  the  prowess  of 
arms  will  place  the  country  in  a  precarious  state  of  defense. 

A  certain  amount  of  military  enthusiasm  is  sure  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  a  great  war ;  but  when  the  heroes  of  that  war  pass  away, 
and  the  remembrances  of  their  tales  grow  dim,  when  their  experiences 
are  no  longer  available,  something  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of 
the  National  Guard  n^ill  be  necessary  to  kindle  into  flame  any  remain- 
ing spark  of  military  ardor  which  may  have  once  existed. 

While  we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  an  aggressive  people,  still  are  we 
warlike,  and  the  military  ardor  now  displayed  in  the  country  twenty 
years  after  an  extensive  and  expensive  war,  finds  us,  so  far  as  general 
l^islation  goes,  no  better  off  than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
We  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  advancement  made  in  the 
vmkrid  of  war^  but  to  the  general  principles  of  organization  by 
which  future  conflicts  must  be  determined. 

The  proof  of  our  warlike  nature  exists  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  general  legislation  referred  to,  we  find  such  a  large 
force  of  men  in  our  country  bearing  arms  at  their  own  expense,  and 
that  of  the  States  under  which  they  hold  an  organization.  But  of 
what  utility  are  they  to  the  general  government  ?  In  the  event  of  a 
war,  they  can  only  be  asked  to  volunteer  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice.   And  then,  let  me  ask  how  long  it  takes  to  organize,  muster  in, 
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and  prepare  them  for  the  field.  Those  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  the  early  days  of  ^eiTcnow  only  too  well. 

Suppose^  for  instance^  we  had  an  organized  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  control  of  the  general  government  (propor- 
tioned among  the  respective  States  according  to  population),  and,  for 
example,  a  war  should  occur  with  Great  Britain.  By  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  the  general  government  could  place  these  men  upon  the  Canadian 
frontier  inside  of  five  days.  What  would  be  the  advantage,  however, 
were  it  there  to  remain  until  a  volunteer  army  could  be  organized? 
None  whatever;  for  while  this  was  being  done  transports  filled  with 
regular  troops  would  be  crossing  the  ocean;  the  Canadian  militia, 
organized  by  the  Dominion  government  as  a  general  armed  force  under 
central  control,  could  be  concentrated  at  any  point  along  our  frontier, 
and  pounce  down  upon  any  of  our  important  lake  cities,  or  at  least 
cause  such  destruction  of  property  in  the  cities  of  BuffiJo  and  Detroit 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expense  of  maintaining  the 
entire  National  Guard  for  years  to  come.  Whereas,  if  the  Guard  was 
under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  government,  it  could  at  once 
take  the  initiative  and  be  thrown  into  foreign  territory ;  and  thus,  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  not  only  save  our  own  border  towns 
from  destruction  and  loss,  but  by  the  experience  of  even  a  ten  days' 
campaign  be  prepared  to  meet  the  force  which  would  be  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Dominion.  During  these  ten  days  the  regular  army 
could  be  concentrated,  and  its  twenty-five  thousand  trained  men  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  any  regular  force  that  could  be  sent  from 
England  inside  of  sixty  days.  Thus  holding  the  vantage-ground,  the 
government  would  be  at  liberty  to  mobilize  such  other  forces  as  might 
be  necessary. 

Let  us  remain  as  we  now  are,  and  only  the  States  interested  would 
furnish  troops  for  their  borders ;  these  would  not  go  into  another  State 
or  cross  the  border  for  any  advantage  that  might  he  gained  by  so 
doing.  In  the  mean  time  our  large  cities  would  be  bombarded  from 
small  villages  which  stand  opposite  each  of  them,  and  no  correspond- 
ing damage  could  be  inflicted  from  our  own  side. 

These  are  merely  a  few  thoughts  expressed  as  a  preface  to  the 
principle  of  the  adoption  of  the  National  Guard  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, under  and  by  the  means  expressed  farther  on  in  this  article. 

The  old-time  term  ^^  militia'^  has  always  been  a  distasteful  one  to 
us.  Whenever  it  has  been  used  the  mind  has  invariably  reverted  to 
our  boyhood's  days,  when,  in  our  first  Latin  lessons,  we  learned  that 
the  word  was  derived  from  mileSy  meaning  a  soldier,  and,  in  its  origi- 
nal use  under  the  emperors  of  Borne,  signified  the  armed  servants  of 
the  emperor,  and  held  the  position  of  court  officials.  As  we  have  no 
emperor  upon  whose  will  these  armed  servants  depend,  and  no  court 
wherein  the  militia  become  officials,  the  term — in  this  country — fails  of 
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its  general  meaning,  and  is  therefore  inappropriate.  But  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  entire  defense  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  lies 
in  an  arming  of  the  people,  then  that  armed  force  becomes  a  nation's 
guard,  and  henoe  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  ^'National  Guard/' 

But  is  the  force  we  have  now  a  national  guard  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  considered  so ;  for  while  the  troops  thus  organized  and  equipped 
bear  that  title,  the  laws  governing  the  same  are  of  such  character  as  to 
warrant  them  being  called  merely  StaJte  troops,  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments being  furnished  by  the  general  government,  while  tke  supply  of 
their  uniforms  and  pay  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  thirty-eight 
different  legislatures ;  and  the  troops  of  one  State  cannot  do  duty  in 
another  without  volunteering,  under  a  special  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
the  theory  of  ''  State's  rights''  still  exists,  when  the  very  force  which  is 
kept  armed  and  equipped  as  the  nation's  guard  should  be  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  national  government,  but  to 
the  State  under  which  they  hold  their  organization  ? 

"Will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  this  fabric  called  the  National 
Guard  may  not  tumble  to  pieces  at  any  moment?'  or  refuse  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  United  States  on  demand  ?  or,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
opening  of  the  Bebellion,  use  the  arms  and  equipments  belonging  to 
the  general  government  against  the  government  itself?  This  is  liable 
to  be  the  case  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York  as  well  as  in  South  Caro- 
Una  or  Texas.  Leaving  out  the  principles  of  patriotism,  there  are 
reasons  which  may  be  assigned  in  extenuation  of  this ;  among  them 
are :  first,  that  the  general  government  virtually  disowns  them ;  second, 
that  they  band  together  merely  out  of  a  natural  love  for  military  dis- 
play j  third,  that  they  give  their  time,  pay  for  their  uniforms,  build 
their  armories,  etc.,  while  the  State  furnishes  their  rations  and  pay 
while  in  encampment  or  called  into  active  service.  Can  any  one  sup- 
pose for  an  instant  that  these  paltry  considerations  are  sufficient  to  in- 
duce these  men  to  give  their  time  and  expend  their  private  means  in 
drilling,  parading,  and  encamping  ? 

In  studying  the  progress  of  military  art,  we  dwell  in  succession  on 
the  proudest  days  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  study  that  when  this  art  was  neglected  the  downfall  of  the 
nation  was  not  far  distant.  At  no  time  has  industrial  accumulation 
with  its  results,  progress  and  civilization,  been  possible  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  will  and  power  to  defend  it.  Military  history  divides 
itself  into  four  distinct  periods  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  In  the  first,  or 
barbarous  stage,  we  have  vast  hordes,  formidable  from  their  numbers 
and  the  courage  of  the  warlike  freemen  composing  them.  In  the  sec- 
ond, or  feudal  period,  the  armies  are  nearly  as  numerous,  but  their 
strength  lay  entirely  in  a  small  body  of  highly-equipped  knights  and 
men-at-arms.    In  the  third,  or  '^  standing  army"  period,  we  have  small 
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armies  of  highly-trained  professional  soldiers.  Lastly,  under  the  oon- 
scriptioD,  we  have  armies  onoe  more  national,  embracing  the  whole  male 
population.  This  latter  has  been  adopted  by  all  European  powers 
excepting  England  alone,  and  the  remodeling  of  the  English  army 
to-day  is  the  theme  of  much  discussion  among  its  officers.  The  war 
of  the  Rebellion  exhibited  the  fact  that  we  could  not  depend  upon 
Voluntary  enlistments.  Compulsory  service  gives  unlimited  command 
of  men,  introduces  a  higher  class  in  the  ranks,  and  raises  the  tone 
of  the  army  generally. 

As  a  general  rule  our  National  Guard  is  made  up  from  the  middle 
class  of  society, — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land.  The  men  of  the 
richer,  or  what  is  termed  the  first  class,  are  too  inert  to  organize  them- 
selves into  anything  that  requires  the  slightest  physical  exertion,  while 
the  poorer,  or  third  class,  are  the  laboring  men  who  cannot  afford  the 
time  necessary  to  be  given  for  drills,  parades,  etc.  Id  it  fair  that 
this  burden  should  fall  entirely  upon  one  class  of  our  citizens,  just 
because  they  are  imbued  with  a  martial  spirit  ?  Of  course  not.  But 
where  is  the  remedy  if  the  rich  man  will  not,  and  the  poor  man  cannot, 
become  a  National  Guardsman  ? 

We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  determining  the  exact  number  of 
men  available  for  military  duty  at  the  present  time,  but  in  1882  there 
were  six  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  and  six.  It 
IS  safe  to  assert  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  ten  million  of  men  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  keep  a  National  Guard  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  organized,  it  would  require  one  man  out  of  every  one 
iiundred  to  bear  arms.  The  latest  returns  from  the  States  report  eighty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  as  the  organized  strength. 
This  number  does  not  include  any  organizations  which  exist  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee ; 
because  those  States  have  rendered  no  reports  to  the  War  Department. 
But  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  their  reports,  if  rendered,  would  show 
altogether  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  voluntary  force  of  National  Guardsmen,  if 
properly  organized  and  distributed  equally  according  to  population, 
sufficient  to  exempt  the  States  from  any  conscription  whatever.  But 
the  burden  is  unequally  borne,  as,  for  instance,  there  are  seventeen 
States  which  have  an  excess  of  men,  while  fifteen  States  are  deficient, 
— Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  being  notably  so. 
From  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  the  most  deficient,  while  the  State  of  Florida  is  the  most 
notable  in  excess,  not  only  according  to  population,  but  its  report  shows 
an  excess  greater  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
that  some  general  legislation  is  necessary, — not  only  to  equalize  the  bur- 
den of  the  present  militia  system  among  the  States  according  to  popu- 
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lation,  but  to  adopt  measures  to  render  it  of  some  use  to  the  general 
government.  Florida  rolls  up  an  ezoess  of  6200,  with  a  popular  vote 
of  51,618,  South  Carolina  an  excess  of  3921,  with  a  vote  of  170,956, 
and  Massachusetts  an  excess  of  1274,  with  a  vote  of  282,612.  Why 
should  these  States  be  taxed  to  support  this  excess  while  Indiana,  with 
a  vote  of  470,678,  is  deficient  2856  men ;  Michigan,  with  a  vote  of 
352,441,  is  deficient  2330  men,  etc.  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  matters  we 
have  tabulated  a  statement  showing  the  popular  vote  of  1880,  the  re- 
ports of  the  organized  National  Guard  for  1882,  the  number  of  men 
which  would  be  required,  apportioned  according  to  population,  and  the 
excess  or  defioiencjr  in  each. 

Tablx  showing  popular  vote^  organized  strength  of  militia^  and  excess  or  defideneg 

in  each  State  on  rates  of  Ito  100. 


Alabama 

Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lioaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.. ; 

Massacbusetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbire..... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Nortb  Carolina ...••. 

Ohio 

Or^on 

PennsyWania.. 

Sbode  Island 

Soutb  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont...  j%... 

Virginia..... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 


FopalarYoto, 
1880. 


161,607 
106,229 
164,166 

68,682 
182,770 

29,888 

61,618 
166,661 
622,812 
470,678 
822,706 
201,019 
264,804 

97,201 
148,868 
178,039 
282,612 
862,441 
160.771 
117,078 
897,221 

87,866 

18,848 

86,868 

246,928 

1,104,606 

241,218 

724,967 

40,816 
874,783 

29,286 
170,966 
241,827 
241,478 

64,698 
212,186 
112,718 
267,172 


OrgMilaMl 
Stnngtli,  1888. 


9,204,428 


» 

» 

2,'274 

1,066 

2,867 

848 

6,716 
# 

6,668 

1,860 

2,261 
« 

1,169 

1,616 

1,826 

1,246 

4,099 

1,194 

846 

1,300 

2,099 

634 

681 

1,840 

8,220 

11,608 

2,788 

6,876 
# 

8,197 

1,288 

6,681 
♦ 

i,706 
641 

2,636 
466 

2,484 


Apportion* 

bmbC  to  A>pa' 

Ution. 


87,614 


1,616 
1,062 
1,642 

686 
1,828 

294 

616 
1,666 
6,224 
4,716 
8,227 
2,012 
2,648 

972 
1,440 
1,780 
2,826 
8,624 
1,609 
1,170 
8,978 

874 

184 

864 

2,460 

11,046 

2,412 

7,260 

408 
8,748 

292 
1,710 
2,418 
2,416 

646 
2,121 
1,127 
2,672 


682 

680 

1,039 

64 

6,200 

1,666 


92,066 


614 


1,274 


130 


497 
476 
760 
662 
871 


946 
8,921 


614 
614 


DtiolMit 


1,616 
1,062 


671 
2,866 

966 
2,012 
1,484 

*  116 
486 

27880 
664 

1,874 
840 


1,876 
408 
661 


2,418 

709 

6 

"671 
288 


*  No  reports  made  to  War  Department. 
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ConscriptioD,  as  employed  to  illostrate  this  article,  does  not  mean  that 
every  man  shall  be  forced  to  do  service,  but  it  does  mean  that  armed  ser- 
vice shall  be  equally  divided,  and  that  the  government  shall  have  a  force 
ready  to  take  the  field  the  moment  it  is  found  that  a  war  is  inevitable* 
So  long  as  States  furnish  their  quota  by  voluntary  enlistment  in  the 
National  Guard,  then  no  draft  will  be  ordered.  The  apathy  which 
now  exists  in  many  of  the  States  r^arding  the  soldier  would  be 
changed  into  interest,  for  it  would  cause  every  man  to  arouse  himself 
and  encourage  those  who  enlist,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  keep  out  of 
it  himself.  Conscription,  then,  however  distasteful  it  may  appear  at 
fii^t,  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  proper  means  of  throwing  the  burden 
equally  upon  all  men  and  providing  the  government  with  a  reliable 
armed  support.  The  following  has  been,  therefore,  prepared  as  a  sug- 
gestion ;  it  being  the  most  compact  way  of  expressing  the  views  of  the 
writer : 

1.  That,  hereafter,  there  shall  be  organissed  in  the  States  and  Terri* 
tories  of  the  United  States  a  force  to  be  known  as  the  '^National 
Guard,''  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  organized  militia  system. 

2.  That  all  regiments  of  infantry  oi^nissed  under  this  system  shall 
consist  of  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors  (battalion 
commanders),  one  adjutant,  one  quartermaster,  one  surgeon  and  one 
assistant,  one  sergeant-major,  one  quartermaster-sergeant,  one  hospital 
steward,  one  chief  musician,  one  principal  musician,  twenty-five  band 
musicians,  and  three  battalions  of  four  companies  each ;  a  company  to 
consist  of  one  captain,  two  lieutenants  (without  distinction  except  as 
r^ards  the  date  of  their  commissions),  one  first  sergeant,  four  ser« 
geants,  four  corporals,  twa  musicians,  one  artificer,  one  armorer,  and 
fifty  privates,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

3.  That  in  time  of  peace  each  battalion  shall  be  fully  officered,  but 
only  two  battalions  manned ;  that  in  time  of  war  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  at  once  man  the  other  battalion, 
and,  at  his  discretion,  to  increase  the  strength  of  all  the  companies  to 
one  hundred  enlisted  men. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  maintaining  the  National 
Guard  each  Congressional  district  shall  constitute  a  military  district) 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportion  of  troops  to  be  kept 
under  organization,  and  the  number  apportioned  to  each  district  in 
time  of  peace  shall  be  such  as  to  have  one  hundred  thousand  well- 
organized,  officered,  and  equipped  men, — the  enlisted  men  to  be  uni* 
formed  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  United  State6# 

6.  That  voluntary  enlistments  may  be  made  in  the  National  Guard 
the  same  as  the  r^ular  force,  said  enlistments  to  be  made  by  any  officer 
r^ularly  appointed  by  the  governor  of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  an 
honorable  discharge  at  expiration  of  term  of  service  shall  exempt  the 
party  from  military  duty  for  the  period  of  four  years  thereafter. 
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6.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  the  above  sections^  and  to  provide 
for  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  in  time  of  war,  all  able-bodied  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty 
years,  and  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws 
thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  are  hereby  declared  to  consti- 
tute the  national  forces,  and  shall  be  liable  to  perform  military  duty 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  when  called  out  by  the  President 
for  that  purpose. 

?•  That  the  following  persons  be  excepted  and  exempt,  and  shall 
not  be  liable  to  military  duty,  to  wit:  such  as  may  be  rejected  as  physi- 
cally or  mentally  unfit  for  the  service ;  also,  first,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  the  judges  of  the  various  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  governors  of  the  several  States ;  second,  the  only  son 
liable  to  military  duty  of  a  widow  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  sup- 
port ;  third,  the  only  son  of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or  parents  dependent 
upon  his  labor  for  support ;  fourth,  where  there  are  two  or  more  sons 
of  aged  or  infirm  parents  subject  to  draft,  the  father,  or  if  he  be  dead, 
the  mother,  may  elect  which  son  shall  be  exempt ;  fifth,  the  only  brother 
of  children  not  twelve  years  old,  having  neither  father  nor  mother^ 
dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support ;  sixth,  the  father  of  motherless 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  sup- 
port ;  seventh,  where  there  are  a  father  and  sons  in  the  same  family 
and  household,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  as  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  or  privates,  the 
residue  of  such  family  and  household,  not  exceeding  two,  shall  be 
exempt.  And  no  persons  but  such  as  are  herein  excepted  shall  be 
exempt.  Provided,  however,  that  no  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  any  felony  shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to  serve  in  said  forces. 

8.  That  the  national  forces  of  the  United  States  thus  enrolled  shall 
be  divided  into  three  classes, — the  first  of  which  shall  comprise  all  per-r 
sons  subject  to  do  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five  years ;  the  second  class  shall  comprise  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  years  who  have  not  previously  formed 
the  first  class ;  the  third  class  shall  comprise  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years ;  and  those  of  the  second  class  shall  not 
be  called  into  service  of  the  United  States  until  those  of  the  first  class 
shall  have  been  called ;  nor  shall  those  of  the  third  class  be  called 
until  those  of  the  first  and  second  classes  shall  have  been  called. 

9.  That  for  greater  convenience  in  enrolling,  calling  out  and  or- 
ganizing the  national  forces,  and  for  the  arrest  of  deserters,  etc.,  the 
United  States  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  of  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  constitute  one  or  more  as  the  President  may  direct,  each 
of  the  Territories  one,  and  each  Congressional  district  of  the  respective 
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States^  as  fixed  by  the  law  next  preceding  the  enrollment,  shall  consti- 
tute one. 

10.  That  for  each  of  said  districts  there  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  a  captain  of  the  National  Gaard  as  provost-marshal,  who 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  provost- 
marshal-general,  appointed  or  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  office  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government,  forming  a  sep- 
arate bureau  of  the  War  Department,  and  whose  rank,  pay,  and  emolu- 
ments shall  be  those  of  a  colonel  of  the  regular  force ;  and  that  all 
captains  of  the  National  Guard  detailed  to  perform  the  duties  of  provost- 
marshals  shall,  while  on  such  duty,  have  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
a  mounted  captain  of  the  regular  force. 

11.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  provost-marshal-general,  widi 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  his  subordinates;  to  furnish  them  with  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  deserters  from  the  army,  whether  r^ular, 
of  the  National  Guard,  or  volunteers,  or  any  of  the  forces  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  when  reported  to  him  by  the  commanding 
officers ;  to  communicate  to  them  all  orders  of  the  President  in  reference 
to  calling  out  the  national  forces ;  to  furnish  proper  blanks  and  in- 
structions for  enrolling  and  drafting;  to  file  and  preserve  copies  of  all 
enrollment  lists ;  to  require  stated  reports  of  all  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates ;  to  audit  all  accounts  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice under  his  direction ;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  prescribe. 

12.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  provost-marshals  to  arrest  all 
deserters,  or  persons  called  into  the  service  by  any  act  of  Congress, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  to  send  them  to  the  nearest  military 
commander  or  military  post';  in  time  of  war  to  detect,  seize,  and  con- 
fine spies  of  the  enemy,  who  shall,  without  unreasonable  delay,  be  de* 
livered  to  the  custody  of  the  general  commanding  the  ge(^raphical 
department  in  which  they  may  be  arrested,  to  be  tried  as  soon  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  permit ;  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  and  regula- 
tions of  the  provost-marshal-general,  and  such  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law  concerning  the  enrollment  and  calling  into  service  of  the  national 
forces. 

13.  That  in  each  of  said  districts  there  shall  be  a  board  of  enroll- 
ment, to  be  composed  of  the  provost-marshal  as  president,  and  two 
other  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  licensed  and  practicing  physician  and  surgeon. 

14.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  divide  the  district 
into  sub-districts  of  convenient  size,  if  they  shall  deem  it  necessary, — 
not  exceeding  two  without  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, — and 
to  appoint,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  next,  and  in  each  year 
thereafter,  if  necessary,  an  enrolling  officer  for  each  district  or  sub- 
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district;  and  he  shall  immediatelj  proceed  to  enroll  all  persons  subject 
to  military  daty,  noting  their  respective  places  of  residence,  ages  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following,  and  their  occupation,  and  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  report  the  same  to  the 
board  of  enrollment,  to  be  consolidated  into  one  list,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  provost-marshal-general  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  succeeding  the  enrollment 

16.  That  the  enrollment  of  each  class  shall  be  made  separately,  and 
that  all  persons  thus  enrolled  shall  be  subject  to  be  called  into  the 
United  States  service,  at  any  time  when  needed  to  keep  the  standard  of 
the  National  Guard  up  to  its  maximum  number ;  but  in  no  other  case 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
when  called,  to  continue  in  service  for  the  period  of  three  years. 

16.  That  voluntary  enlistments  may  take  place  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  no  draft  shall  be  ordered  so  long  as  by  that  means  the  num- 
ber of  men  apportioned  to  each  district  are  furnished,  organized,  and 
equipped ;  but,  whenever  that  force  shall  not  equal  the  number  required 
by  law,  and  in  time  of  war  when  greater  numbers  may  be  required, 
then  the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  assign  to  each  district  the 
number  of  men  to  be  furnished,  and  thereupon  the  enrolling  board  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  make  a  draft  of  the  required 
number,  and  fifty  per  centum  in  addition,  and  shall  make  an  exact  and 
complete  roll  of  the  names  of  the  persons  so  drawn,  so  that  the  first 
drawn  may  stand  first  upon  the  said  roll,  and  the  second  may  stand 
second,  and  so  on.  And  the  persons  so  drawn  shall  be  notified  of  the 
same  within  ten  days  thereafter,  by  a  written  or  printed  notice,  to  be 
served  personally,  or  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  last  place  of  residence, 
requiring  them  to  appear  at  a  designated  rendezvous  to  report  for 
duty. 

17.  That  any  person  drafted  and  notified  to  appear  as  aforesaid,  on  or 
before  the  day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  may  furnish  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute to  take  his  place  in  the  draft,  and  thereupon  such  person  so  fur- 
nishing the  substitute  shall  be  discharged  from  further  liability  under 
that  draft ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  substitute  so  furnished  being  him- 
self drawn  in  some  future  draft  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  then  the  substitute  shall  be  required  to  enter  the  service  on  his 
own  account,  and  the  party  furnishing  the  substitute  required  to  serve 
the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term,  or  furnish  another  substitute  to  do 
the  same. 

18.  That  all  drafted  persons  shall,  on  arriving  at  the  rendezvous, 
be  carefully  inspected  by  the  surgeon  of  the  board,  who  shall  truly  re- 
port to  the  board  the  physical  condition  of  each  one ;  and  all  persons 
drafts  and  claiming  exemption  from  military  duty  on  account  of  disa- 
bility, or  any  other  cause,  shall  present  their  claims  to  be  exempted  to 
the  board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
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19.  Penalties^  etc.,  for  oflSoers  who  accept  bribes  or  make  false  re« 
ports,  etc. 

20.  That  as  soon  as  the  required  number  of  able-bodied  men,  liable 
to  do  duty,  shall  be  obtained  from  the  list  of  those  drafted,  the  re* 
mainder  shall  be  ordered  to  their  homes,  to  be  first  called  into  service 
when  another  draft  shall  be  ordered.  And  all  drafted  persons  report- 
ing at  the  place  of  rendezvous  shall  be  allowed  travel-pay  from  their 
places  of  residence ;  and  all  persons  discharged  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, or  ordered  to  their  homes  to  await  orders,  shall  be  allowed  travel- 
pay  to  their  places  of  residence ;  and  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
enrollment  and  draft,  including  subsistence  while  at  the  rendezvous, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  enrolling  and  drafting,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe ; 
and  all  expenses  connected  with  the  return  of  deserters  to  their  regi- 
ments, or  such  other  duties  as  the  provost-marshals  shall  be  called  upon 
to  perform  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  arresting  deserters.  Provided,  the  provost-marshals  shall  in  no 
case  receive  commutation  for  transportation,  or  for  fuel  and  quarters, 
but  only  for  forage,  when  not  furnished  by  the  government,  together 
with  actual  expenses  of  postage,  stationery,  and  clerk-hire,  authorized 
by  the  provost-marshal-general. 

21.  That  if  any  person  shall  resist  any  draft  of  men  enrolled  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  counsel  or  aid  any  person  to 
resist  any  such  draft,  or  shall  assault  or  obstruct  any  officer  in  making 
such  draft,  or  in  the  performance  of  any  service  in  relation  thereto,  or 
shall  counsel  any  person  to  assault  or  obstruct  any  such  officer,  or  shall 
counsel  any  drafted  man  not  to  appear  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or 
willfully  dissuade  them  from  the  performance  of  military  duty,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  such  person  shall  be  subject  to  summary  arrest  by  the 
provost-marshal,  and  he  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  by  both  of  said  punishments. 

22.  That  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union  shall  be  authorized  to  organize  the  National  Guard  into 
companies,  troops,  batteries,  battalions,  regiments,  and  brigades,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  allotment  to  be  furnished, — but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
one  battery  and  four  troops  of  cavalry  to  one  brigade  of  infantry, — and 
appoint  the  officers  to  command  them,  filling  all  vacancies  that  may 
occur  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise ;  and  shall  have  power  to  call 
forth  such  troops  in  their  respective  States  for  duty  under  State  laws 
made  consistent  with  the  United  States  laws  governing  the  National 
Guard,  when  such  force  is  not  actually  performing  United  States  duty ; 
but  in  the  event  of  their  being  called  into  State  duty,  then  the  State 
shall  assume  all  expenses  connected  with  said  duty. 
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23.  That  in  order  to  assist  the  various  governors  in  organizing  and 
equipping  and  keeping  under  instruction  the  National  Guard,  there 
shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  said  governors — upon  application 
for  the  same  bj  name — ^an  officer  of  the  regular  force  of  the  rank  of 
captain  or  major,  who  while  on  such  duty  shall  have  the  rank  and  re- 
cieve  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  same  length 
of  service  in  the  r^ular  force,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  provost-marshal- 
general  of  the  State;  in  addition  to  which  duties  he  shall  attend  all 
encampments  of  the  troops  belonging  to  his  State,  muster  the  same  for 
pay,  impart  such  instruction  as  may  be  within  his  power,  under  orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  make  such  reports  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  as  may  be  required;  and  all  orders  from  the 
governor  to  whose  staff  he  may  be  attached,  requiring  travel  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  collection  of 
mileage  from  the  pay  department. 

24.  That  upon  the  report  of  the  regular  officer  attached  to  the 
governor's  staff,  that  any  Congressional  district  fails  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  men,  then  a  notification  shall  be  issued  that  unless  such  dis- 
trict or  districts  shall  recruit  the  required  number  within  thirty  days 
from  the  notification  by  the  provost-marshal-general,  then  a  draft 
will  be  ordered;  and  all  recruiting  under  this  clause  shall  be  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  under  the  orders  of  the  governors 
of  the  States  in  which  said  delinquent  districts  are  located, 

25.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  once  each  year, 
except  during  the  period  of  a  general  or  State  election,  call  out  the 
national  forces  for  ten  days,  for  a  period  of  encampment  for  the  purpose 
of  military  instruction  and  field  manoeuvres,  and  when  so  called  the 
enlisted  men  shall  be  paid  by  the  general  government  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  diem,  and  the  officers  the  same  as  the  pay  of  r^ular  officers 
of  like  grade,  for  the  period  of  actual  attendance  at  the  encampments ; 
and  in  the  selection  of  encampments,  the  troops  of  several  of  the  con- 
tiguous States  may  be  collected  together  once  in  two  years. 

26.  That  all  fines,  stoppages  of  pay,  etc.,  except  for  the  loss  of  or 
damage  to  government  or  other  property,  shall  be  covered  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Guard 
Fund,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  National  Guard ;  and 
on  which,  as  a  basis,  the  estimate  for  all  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
after  the  first  year,  shall  be  made  by  the  paymaster-general  of  the 
army. 

Many  may  frown  at  the  provisions  of  the  above  paragraphs,  but 
the  hour  is  near  at  hand  when  the  necessity  of  it  will  be  apparent  to 
its,  at  present,  worst  antagonist,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  necessities  which  exist  for  a  remodeling  of  our  military  system, 
and  ofier  the  above  suggestions  to  meet  the  same. 
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While  this  syBtem  woald  cost  the  government  several  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  expend  the  amount 
in  this  way  and  have  a  force  that  could  be  relied  upon,  than  appropri- 
ating hundreds  of  millions  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  creeks 
that  no  vessel  or  steamboat  of  any  kind  has  been  seen  upon  for  months. 
As  a  simple  illustration,  I  merely  quote  from  the  Omaha  Herald  of 
November  4,  1884 : 

"A  GOVERNMENT  STEAMER. 

^'THS  'MISSOURI*  STOPS  ON  ITS  WAY  DOWN  THX  RIVER. 

^*  The  United  States  steamer  '  Missouri'  tied  up  at  the  old  levee  at 
the  foot  of  Famam  Street  over  Sunday  to  await  the  arrival  of  mail, 
and  presented  to  spectators  a  view  of  the  first  boat  seen  on  this  part  of 
the  river  for  months.  The  boat  is  commanded  by  Captain  La  Barge, 
a  hale  and  hearty  old  navigator,  who  has  been  on  the  river  for  thirty- 
three  years.  The  boat  was  built  for  and  is  still  employed  in  the  river 
survey  service.  Surveys  have  been  completed  from  Sioux  City  to 
Pierre.  Next  season  the  boat  will  return  and  prosecute  the  survey  to 
Benton,  the  head  of  navigation." 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  sight  of  a  steamboat  at  this  point  was 
justly  remarked  upon,  and  yet  the  last  Congress  appropriated  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Missouri  Biver.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  improvement  of  a  river  at  the  second  principal  port  on  which  one 
steamboat  was  seen  in  several  months  of  open  navigation,  and  that  boat 
a  government  steamer  I  This  single  appropriation  for  a  river  that  has 
never  been  known  to  keep  the  same  channel  any  two  years  in  succession 
is  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  greater  than  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  entire  National  Quard  of  the  country  1 

If  Congress  is  forced  to  assist  the  National  Guard  by  a  large  annual 
appropriation  of  six  hundred  thousand  or  one  million  dollars,  it  were 
far  better  to  ^'father  it''  at  once,  and  have  it  of  some  use  when  the 
country  required  its  service. 

That  there  are  faults  and  great  faults  existing  in  the  Naticmal  Guard 
at  the  present  time  no  one  can  deny.  There  is  too  much  attention 
paid  to  the  minaJtim  of  company  drill,  and  a  lack  of  instruction  in  the 
specific  details  of  company  organizations  relative  to  the  care  of  men  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  making  of  reports  and 
returns.  If  nothing  else  is  done  for  the  present  system,  some  metfiod 
should  be  adopted  whereby  this  knowledge  could  be  imparted.  This 
is  one  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  sheuld  a  regular  officer 
be  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  State  governor. 

There  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  battalion 
drills  by  both  field  and  company  officers.     This  is,  however,  not  their 
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fanlt;  the  facilities  for  getting  battalions  together^  oatside  of  the  large 
cities,  do  not  exist,  except  in  a  limited  encampment  of  about  five 
days,  into  which  too  much  show  and'  ceremony  is  crowded  to  afford  the 
troops  the  opportunity  for  much  tactical  instruction. 

Among  the  many  bad  features  of  the  present  organization  is  that 
of  accounting  for  the  men  of  the  different  commands.  •  Any  one  who 
visits  the  annual  encampments,  and  examines  the  muster-rolls,  will  find 
such  remarks  as  ^^  left  the  State,'^  "  changed  his  residence,'^  '^  absent,'^ 
etc.,  opposite  the  names  of  certain  men.  Under  the  law,  as  enforced, 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  a  man  to  his  enlistment.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  man  being  arrested  as  a  deserter  from  the  State  service.  If  he 
desires  to  remove  to  another  State,  or  change  his  residence  in  his  own 
State,  there  are  no  means  provided  for  holding  him  to  his  service  at  his 
new  place  of  residence.  He  should  be  hunted  up  and  transferred  to 
the  nearest  oi^anisation ;  or  in  the  event  of  moving  out  of  the  State 
altogether  he  should  be  held  to  his  service  by  transferring  him,  say 
from  the  Seventh  New  York  to  the  First  Ohio,  and  have  the  proper 
officers  see  that  he  performs  his  duty;  or  arrest  him  and  try  him  by 
court-martial  as  a  deserter  from  the  National  Guard. 

Even  should  the  time  be  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  the  consideration 
of  a  law  of  conscription,  it  certainly  behooves  our  National  L^islature 
to  take  speedy  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  present  militia  system. 
It  is  being  left  far  behind  the  regular  service  in  matters  the  knowledge 
of  which  must  be  acquired  in  the  event  of  a  war.  That  the  National 
Guard  is,  to-day,  in  fair  condition,  for  the  character  of  its  organization, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  constant  changes  by  which  the  R^ula- 
tions  for  the  Army  are  affected,  the  numerous  alterations  and  rulings 
on  tactical  subjects, — made  necessary  by  the  advancement  in  the  science 
of  war, — ^the  almost  entire  absence  of  rifle  practice  at  many  of  the  State 
encampments,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  making  of 
returns,  etc.,  require  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  imparting 
the  same  to  those  who  constitute  the  national  defense. 

Wm.  H.  Powell, 
Captain  Fourth  Infantry y  Brevet  Major  U,8.A. 
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yACK  HAULTAUT,  MIDSHIPMAN  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY:  OR,  LIFE  AT  THE  NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

From  his  earliest  infancj,  when  he  used  to  delight  to  play  in  his  cold 
bath,  through  'Hhe  halcyon  days  of  childhood"  when  he  sailed  minia- 
ture boats  in  a  tub,  and  later  when  he  possessed  a  row-boat  of  his  own, 
it  had  been  Jack  Haultaut's  ambition  to  become  a  sailor.  Marryafs 
novels  (read  upon  the  sly)  had  fired  him  with  this  desire  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  the  wonderful  tales  of  Mayne  Reid  only  increased 
his  ardor  to  roam  in  foreign  lands  and  seek  adventure  beneath  other 
and  more  balmy  skies.  Of  such  natures  are  sailors  born,  and  of  such 
stuff  have  been  made  the  adventurous  mariners  of  history.  If  Jack's 
home  had  been  near  the  coast  instead  of  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  run  away  to  sea ;  for  his  father  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  roving  disposition  of  his  son,  and  endeavored  to  repress 
all  his  boyish  longings  for  the  wider  sphere  which  he  sought,  and  hoped 
to  make  Jack  what  he  was  himself,  a  successful  country  lawyer.  To 
this  end  he  sent  him  to  as  good  a  school  as  could  be  found  in  the  State, 
but  with  the  effect  only  to  increase  Jack's  wish  for  a  seafaring  life, 
which  gradually  led  him  to  a  desire  to  enter  the  navy.  About  this 
time  Cooper's  Naval  History  fell  into  his  hands,  and  as  he  there  read 
of  the  dashing  exploits  of  the  intrepid  Decatur,  of  his  promotion  to 
captain  at  twenty-five,  and  of  the  brilliant  feats  of  arms  accomplished 
by  our  navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  his  mind  was  fully  made  up,  and  he 
determined  that  if  it  were  possible  of  accomplishment  he  would  become 
a  naval  officer. 

After  arriving  at  this  firm  resolve  he  spoke  to  his  father,  and  asked 
his  assistance  to  accomplish  his  design ;  a  reluctant  consent  was  ob- 
tained, for  the  father  was  loath  to  give  Jack  up  to  the  sea  in  exchange 
for  the  quiet  of  his  country  home,  and  with  it  the  possible  political 
preferment  which  is  always  in  store  for  the  active  pushing  man  iu  the 
West.     As  he  was  quite  as  ignorant  as  his  son  r^arding  the  method 
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to  be  porsaed,  'he  wrote  in  Jack^s  Dame  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
at  Washington  requesting  information.  The  three  weeks  that  passed 
before  the  receipt  of  a  reply  (for  this  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  communication  was  not  so  prompt  as  now)  were  long  indeed 
to  our  hero ;  and  when  at  last  there  appeared  a  large  official  envelope 
with  ^'  Navy  Department,  Official  Business/'  in  one  comer,  addressed  to 
'^  John  Haultaut,  Esq.,  Haultaut  Corners,  Illinois,'^  Jack's  excitement, 
like  the  curiosity  of  the  postmaster,  knew  no  bounds. 

On  opening  the  precious  missive  there  appeared  a  printed  circular 
stating,  among  other  things,  the  physical  and  mental  qualifications 
necessary  for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
As  Jack  read  the  long  list  of  medical  phrases  he  wondered  whether  he 
could  pass  such  an  ordeal,  but,  on  reflecting  that  he  had  never  been 
sick  a  day  in  his  life,  he  concluded  that  he  would  probably  be  as  likely 
to  be  successful  as  any  boy  whom  he  knew.  As  to  the  mental  qualifi- 
cations, when  he  found  that  they  embraced  only  reading,  spelling, 
writing  from  dictation,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  he 
felt  very  sure  that  here  he  would  fihd  no  difficulty  whatever ;  for  he 
had  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  mathematics  and  had  studied  algebra 
with  great  zeal. 

On  reading  further,  he  discovered  that  an  appointment  depended  upon 
the  representative  in  Congress  from  the  district,  as  each  Congressional 
district  throughout  the  country  was  entitled  to  one-  student.  Fortu- 
nately, Jack's  father  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Arkwright,  the 
representative,  so  the  way  appeared  clear.  Jack  took  the  letter  home 
(for  he  had  stopped  at  the  poet-office  to  read  it),  and  was  all  prepared 
to  ask  his  father  to  write  at  once  to  the  colonel ;  which  was  done  and 
the  letter  deposited  by  Jack  himself  in  the  mail-box  before  he  slept 
that  night.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  colonel  replied  that ''  he  did 
not  think  there  could  be  any  appointment  in  his  gift,  as  a  boy  from 
another  part  of  the  district  had  been  sent  to  Annapolis  by  his  prede- 
cessor ;  however,  he  would  write  to  Washington  and  ascertain."  Jack's 
spirits  fell  greatly  on  the  receipt  of  this  information,  and  he  was  rest- 
less and  discontented,  unable  to  settle  himself  even  to  enjoying  his 
spring  vacation.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  school  his  father 
received  another  communication  from  the  colonel,  in  which  the  latter 
said,  '^  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  boy  of  whom  I  spoke  is  now  in 
his  last  year  at  Annapolis,  and  that,  as  he  will  graduate  in  May,  I  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  appointing  his  successor,  and  your  son's  name 
will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  me.  I  hope  that  he  will 
succeed,  and  that  he  wUl  do  credit  to  you  and  to  the  district."  Jack's 
enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and  the  whole  family  joined  with  him  in 
his  delightful  anticipations  of  the  future,  sinking  for  the  moment  the 
thought  of  his  departure  from  the  home  roof  and  the  family  circle. 

Now  that  Jack's  appointment  was  assured,  Mr.  Haultaut's  first  step 
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was  to  take  Jack  to  the  family  physician  in  order  that  he  might  examine 
him,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  the  existence  of  any  of  the  physical 
disqualifications  mentioned  in  the  Department  circular.  The  old  doctor 
pronounced  him  sound^  and  then  Jack  was  taken  to  the  nearest  dentist 
to  have  his  teeth  attended  to  if  necessary ;  these  precautions  were  taken 
in  order  that  Jack  might  be  spared  the  mortification  of  a  failure,  and 
they  should  be  taken  by  every  father  who  desires  to  have  his  son  enter 
at  either  of  the  government  schools. 

Afler  this  Jack  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  coming  change,  and  he 
received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  fellows,  not  unmixed  with  a 
little  envy  on  the  part  of  some  of  them.  Soon  after  this  came  the 
official  permission  for  ^'  John  Haultaut  to  present  himself  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  between  the  20th  of  September  and 
the  1st  of  October  next,  for  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  for  en- 
tering that  institution.  If  successful,  he  will  be  appointed  an  acting 
midshipman  from  the  date  of  his  examination,  and  will  receive  his 
traveling  expenses  from  his  home  to  Annapolis.  His  pay  will  begin 
from  the  same  date,  and  he  will  be  required  to  provide  himself  with 
clothing  according  to  the  inclosed  schedule." 

And  now  the  last  days  of  Jack's  stay  drew  nigh ;  as  he  thought  of 
all  he  was  leaving,  the  kind  and  loving  care  of  his  parents,  and  above 
all,  as  he  thought  of  his  father's  hopes  for  him  frustrated,  he  felt  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  better  if  he  should  give  up  his  chance  and  stay 
quietly  in  his  country  home.  Fortunately,  his  mother  and  sister  kept 
up  the  appearance  of  a  brave  heart,  though  they  too  felt  the  approach- 
ing separation  deeply,  and  Jack  finally  departed  to  seek  his  fortune 
with  the  blessings  of  his  father  and  the  prayers  of  his  mother  and  sister 
following  him.  The  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  and  Jack  was 
thoroughly  tired  out  when  he  reached  Annapolis,  which  he  did  on  the 
20th  of  September,  for  he  was  too  impatient  to  have  his  fate  decided 
to  wait  until  any  later  date.  He  found  that  the  only  public-house  was 
the  City  Hotel,  an  ancient  rambling  hostelry,  in  which  Washington  is 
reputed  to  have  passed  a  portion  of  his  stay  at  Annapolis,  during  the 
session  of  Congress  in  which  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  walked 
from  the  railway  station,  for  at  that  date  there  was  not  a  single  public 
vehicle  in  the  city  (and  but  few  private  ones),  and  his  modest  luggage 
was  carried  for  him  by  a  stalwart  young  negro,  who  was  one  of  the 
many  hanging  about  the  station  seeking  such  work.  No  sooner  had 
he  registered  his  name  than  the  derk,  who  knew  him  at  once  to  be 
a  candidate,  said,  ^^  I  will  put  you  in  a  room  with  another  gentleman 
who  has  come  for  his  examination."  Jack  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  not  be  known  as  a  prospective  naval  man,  but  no  one  ever 
comes  to  Annapolis  in  September  for  pleasure,  and  there  is  an  inde- 
finable air  which  at  once  betrays  the  candidate  to  the  practiced  eye. 
Jack  spent  the  evening  with  his  room-mate,  whose  home  he  found  was 
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in  Maine,  oonversing  r^arding  the  coming  examination,  and  the  two 
looked  over  various  portions  of  the  arithmetic  in  preparation  for  the 
next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  Jack  and  his  companion,  Ben  Backstay, 
dressed  and  went  to  walk  before  breakfast.  Backstay,  who  had  come 
a  day  before  Jack,  acted  as  pilot,  and  the  two  boys  walked  down  to 
the  Academy,  Jack  all  eager  to  see  his  fnture  home.  They  entered  the 
gate  and  found  themselves  within  an  inclosure  of  some  thirty  acres, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  high  brick  wall :  the  other  two  sides  were 
bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Severn.  The  grounds  were  neatly  kept, 
the  officers'  quarters  appeared  to  be  comfortable,  and  those  of  the 
students  were  of  pleasant  surroundings.  Moored  in  the  river,  and 
reached  by  a  pile  bridge  from  the  shore,  lay  the  historic  frigate  '^  Ck)n- 
stitution,''  which  was  to  be  used  as  quarters  for  the  new  class.  ^'  My 
class,''  thought  Jack,  '^  is  to  be  the  first  to  live  on  board  the  glorious 
old  craft !"  and  he  recalled  the  stories  told  of  the  days  when  the  good 
ship  well  earned  the  title  of  '^  Old  Ironsides."  A  hasty  glance  was 
all  the  boys  could  take,  and  then  they  returned  for  breakfast,  after 
which  they  came  back  again,  this  time  with  their  documents  in  their 
pockets  in  readiness  to  present  them  to  that  august  individual,  the 
superintendent. 

A  few  watchmen  were  on  duty,  an  occasional  officer  in  gold-laced 
uniform  was  to  be  seen,  but  there  was  no  particular  excitement  attend- 
ing the  advent  of  our  hero  upon  his  new  stage,  and  when  he  walked 
into  the  superintendent's  office  and  presented  his  permit  to  the  rosy, 
round-faced  little  clerk, — a  very  Cheeryble  Brother  in  appearance, — 
there  was  no  especial  feeling  manifested,  rather  to  Jack's  surprise.  But 
he  soon  reflected  that  what  was  so  new  to  him  was  an  old  story  to  the 
attache  of  the  institution,  and  he  was  no  longer  disgusted  at  the 
apparent  lack  of  attention  paid  to  him. 

''  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  more  candidates  in  the  city  ?" 
said  the  clerk,  as  the  boys  handed  him  their  papers. 

Backstay  replied  that  he  thought  not. 

**  Then  yon  two  gentlemen  will  probably  not  be  obliged  to  wait 
very  long  before  your  fate  is  decided."  Afier  having  each  register  his 
name,  with  that  of  his  father,  and  the  address  of  the  latter,  he  called 
a  messenger,  and  said,  ^'Jim,  take  these  young  gentlemen  to  the 
hospital." 

Jim  Halliday  (now,  alas!  departed  this  life)  came  to  Annapolis 
with  the  late  Captain  Buchanan,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  in 
1846,  and  for  .more  than  thirty  years  filled  most  faithfully  the  post 
of  superintendent's  messenger.  He  knew  every  officer  of  the  navy, 
and  assisted  at  the  introduction  of  hundreds  of  candidates.  Jim  was 
not  only  the  factotum  of  the  superintendent,  but  he  was  the  channel 
of  much  secret  (though  perhaps  not  valuable)  information  r^arding 
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Jones's  demerit-marks  or  Smith's  low  standing  in  bis  class.  In  his 
later  years  Jim  became  somewhat  rheumatic  and  decrepit^  but  he  still 
retained  his  old  place^  though  there  was  a  younger  man  to  do  some  of 
the  work^  and  he  always  '^  recognized  your  face^  sir^  but  my  memory 
for  names  ain't  so  good  as  it  was,  sir."  His  genial  countenance  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  his  oracular  and  paternal  air  as  he  conducted 
each  year  before  the  board  the  aspirants  for  admission  was  enough  to 
render  him  an  object  of  great  interest  to  those  who  came  under  his 
guiding  care,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  ever  pleasantly  recalled  to  mind. 
His  early  education  was  somewhat  neglected,  owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances, for  he  was  once  a  slave,  and  he  could  not  read  writing ;  hence, 
when  he  brought  to  an  ofiScer  a  paper  which  was  being  ^^  passed  round," 
he  always  handed  him  a  pencil  (for  he  never  went  without  one)  to 
erase  his  name  from  the  list;  if  by  chance  the  officer  said,  '^Scratch 
my  name  oflF,  Jim,"  he  always  replied,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his 
eyes,  "  I'd  rather  you'd  do  it  yourself,  sir,  and  then  you'll  be  sure  it 
is  done." 

Under  Jim's  wing,  then,  our  two  young  friends  proceeded  to  the 
hospital,  a  small  brick  building  well  calculated  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  few  sick  ones  likely  to  be  among  the  generally  healthy  students. 
Here,  under  the  care  of  "  Buttons,"  they  were  shown  into  separate 
rooms  and  told,  "  Strip  yourself,  sir ;  the  doctor  will  be  here  in  a  few 
moments." 

While  the  examination  (which  was  as  severe  as  that  in  the  case  of 
any  recruit)  is  going  on,  and  while  Jack  and  Ben  are  reading  test  types 
and  being  put  through  their  paces  generally  by  three  naval  surgeons 
in  succession,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  person  mentioned  as  '^  But- 
tons." This  was  the  familiar  title  bestowed  upon  the  hospital  steward, 
whose  term  of  service  began  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
Though  not  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college,  I  know  of  no  one  who  can 
perform  minor  surgical  operations  better  than  he,  and  his  skill  naturally 
grows  with  practice.  Many  a  prescription  has  he  given  on  his  own 
account,  and  many  a  midshipman  has  succeeded  in  getting  excused  from 
drill  by  an  application  to  "Buttons"  just  before  the  drill  hour,  when 
the  doctor  was  not  at  hand.  His  brevet  title  of  doctor  is  worn  more 
worthily  than  by  many  a  man  who  possesses  a  parchment  setting  forth 
his  abilities  as  an  M.D. 

The  ordeal  finished.  Jack  and  Ben  hastened  to  dress  themselves,  and 
applied  to  the  steward  to  know  if  they  had  passed.  He  could  give  no 
information,  and  told  them  the  report  of  the  board  would  be  sent  to 
the  superintendent;  and  presently  Jim  was  given  a  huge  sealed  en- 
velope, with  which  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the  excited  youths,  who 
would  have  given  much  to  know  what  was  the  tenor  of  the  report  which 
Jim  was  carrying.  On  arriving  at  the  office  Jim  disappeared  within 
the  door  of  an  inner  room,  but  presently  returned  and  handed  the  en- 
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velope  to  the  clerk ;  the  dapper  little  man  glanced  at  the  contents,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  said, ''  Grentlemen,  you  have  passed/'  shook  hands 
heartily  with  the  boys  and  told  them  they  might  return  in  an  hour. 
Just  as  they  left  the  office  they  heard  a  bell  strike  **  Ding,  ding,— ding, 
ding,— ding !" 

"  What's  that  ?"  said  both  at  once. 

"  Five  bells,  sir;  half-past  ten  o'clock,  sir." 

'^  And  what  is  eight  bells?  I  have  often  read  about  it  but  never 
could  understand,"  said  Jack.- 

*'  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon  the  time  of  day,  sir.  Sometimes 
it's  twelve  o'clock,  sometimes  it's  fo'  o'clock,  and  sometimes  eight 
o'clock,  just  acGordin'  to  de  time  of  day,  sir ;  accordin'  to  what  watch 
it  is,  sir."  With  which  lucid  explanation  the  boys  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent, for  Jim's  services  were  demanded  and  he  was  obliged  to  depart. 

During  the  time  at  their  disposal  the  bojrs  wandered  about  the 
grounds,  admiring  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Severn  and  inspecting  with 
great  interest  a  dozen  huge  bronze  guns  (trophies  from  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa  at  Vera  Cruz),  which  were  then  placed  in  a  semicircle 
in  front  of  the  mess-hall ;  these  ancient  pieces  of  ordnance  were  orna- 
mented with  various  devices  and  inscriptions,  the  breech  of  each  being 
fSashioned  in  resemblance  of  some  curious  face,  all  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  smooth-finished  soda-water  bottle  Dahlgren  guns  of  that  day. 
They  saw,  too,  the  monument  erected  by  officers  of  the  navy  in  memory 
of  the  gallant  Herndon,  who  went  down  with  his  ship ;  this  memorial 
is  of  the  character  befitting  so  noble  a  deed, — a  plain  shaft  of  granite 
with  the  simple  inscription  : 

"  Herndon,  Sept.  11,  1867/' 

As  they  were  looking  at  it,  not  quite  understanding  what  it  all 
meant,  there  came  by  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  a  man  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  dark  complexion, -curly  hair  and  beard  to 
correspond,  and  an  eye  which  was  very  pleasant  and  kindly  in  its  ex- 
pression as  he  said  to  our  friends,  "  Young  gentlemen,  do  you  know 
the  story  of  the  '  Central  America'  ?"  Being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  proceeded  to  tell  them  the  story  of  Herndon's  heroism  and  bravery 
in  that  fearful  storm  in  which  his  ship  was  lost,  of  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  rescue  came,  and  of  the  noble  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  which 
he  refused  to  leave  his  ship  so  long  as  a  passenger  remained  on  board, 
he  being  last  seen  standing  upon  the  paddle-box  of  the  steamer  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth  as  she  slowly  sank  beneath  the  waves.  '^  These  are 
not  war  times,  young  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  honor  and 
feme  even  now."  After  some  further  conversation  the  pleasant  officer 
went  his  way,  and  Jack  said, — 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  man,  isn't  he?  I  hope  that  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  us." 
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By  this  time  the  hour  was  ap^  and  our  friends  returned  to  the 
superintendent's  office  to  find  there  half  a  dozen  or  more  other  aspirants 
for  admission,  who  had  arrived  by  the  morning  train  and  had  come  at 
once  to  report ;  they  had  been  examined  by  the  medical  board,  and 
soon  Jim  was  summoned  to  conduct  the  entire  party  to  the  recitation- 
hall,  where  the  academic  board  was  in  session.  Entering  this  building, 
in  which  were  situated  the  offices  of  various  functionaries  and  numerous 
recitation-rooms,  they  walked  silently  up  the  stairway  with  beating 
hearts,  following  their  guide,  until  he  threw  open  a  door  and  motioned 
them  to  enter.  Here  at  a  long  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  sat  the 
academic  board ;  at  its  head  an  elderly,  bald-headed  man  with  a  be- 
nevolent face  and  kindly  eye,  the  four  stripes  of  gold  lace  upon  his 
sleeve  proclaiming  him  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  here  the  superin- 
tendent and  official  father  of  the  midshipmen  intrusted  to  his  charge. 
Later,  Jack  learned  more  of  this  mild,  inoffensive-looking  gentleman, 
having  a  closer  acquaintance  with  him  than  is  generally  deemed  desir- 
able. On  either  side  the  table  sat  the  lesser  lights,  each  in  his  uniform, 
bearing  no  particular  traces  of  great  interest  in  the  young  men  who 
were  to  come  before  them.  In  fact,  they  so  evidently  regarded  it  as  a 
matter  of  routine  that  Jack  and  Ben  both  plucked  up  courage  and 
thought  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  such  a  terrible  ordeal  after  all.  At 
a  smaller  table  sat  the  professor  of  mathematics,  a  man  of  medium 
size,  a  blonde,  with  a  lithe  and  wiry  frame  and  cold  gray  eyes,  ready  to 
look  one  through  and  through ;  after-acquaintance  developed  the  fact 
that  he  could  give  a  zero  for  a  recitation  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
his  coldness  rarely  warming  to  the  extent  of  giving  any  one  a  perfect 
mark. 

Having  seated  themselves,  the  names  of  the  candidates  were  called 
in  turn  and  each  one  sent  to  the  blackboard.  The  examiner  in  arith- 
metic then  began  by  giving  each  one  an  example  in  notation  and  nu- 
meration, followed  by  one  in  division,  the  latter  being  performed  audibly, 
as  were  also  the  questions  in  fractions  which  followed.  Some  of  the 
answers  were  wide  of  the  mark  and  evinced  great  want  of  preparation, 
but  these  boys  were  still  confident  of  success,  much  more  so  even  than 
some  of  those  really  better  prepared.  The  mathematical  trial  being 
thus  over,  that  in  spelling  began ;  among  the  words  given  out  were 
infinitive,  indioaUvey  sulyimctivey  aeparaJUy  prnvUegCy  oohnd,  embarrass^ 
discipline,  sdenH/io,  requisition,  and  others  of  like  character. 

After  this  each  one  read  a  sentence  in  Bancroft's  History,  and  then 
all  were  required  to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation.  These  written 
papers  being  signed  and  handed  to  the  examiner,  the  examination  was 
finished,  and  the  candidates  told  that  they  could  report  at  the  superin- 
tendent's office  in  an  hour. 

Of  course  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  the  probable  result 
of  the  examination,  and  in  recalling  its  various  incidents  the  entire 
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group  were  soon  exchanging  confidences  relating  to  their  personal  his- 
tory. Among  them  were  representatives  from  California,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  New  York,  and  one  had  worked  his  way  from  Texas, 
by  laboring  in  various  printings-offices  along  his  route.  In  this  way 
the  hour  soon  passed,  and  the  modest  building  in  which  the  superin- 
tendent's office  was  situated  was  again  invaded  by  the  eager  youths. 
Just  as  they  had  taken  seats  a  bell  rang,  and  Jim  disappeared,  only  to 
return  with  a  paper,  which  he  handed  to  the  rosy-faced  clerk,  who 
read  therefrom  three  names,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ^'Gentlemen, 
will  you  walk  into  the  superintendent's  office?"  The  rest  of  the  group 
sat  in  astonishment.  '^  Is  it  possible  that  these  three  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  passed  ?"  thought  Jack.  '^  Surely  I  did  better  than  any  of 
them/'  All  doubt  was  at  an  end  when  the  three  returned  a  few 
moments  after  with  the  tell-tale  look  of  want  of  success  plainly  visible 
upon  their  countenances.  The  others  were  told  to  go  into  the  office, 
and  there  were  greeted  by  the  kindly  old  gentleman  with,  ^^  Grentlemen, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  have  successfully  passed  the  ex* 
amination.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  .as  successful  during  your  stay 
here,  and  that  you  will  in  time  become  useful  and  honored  naval 
officers.     Good-morning." 

As  they  left  the  office,  Ben  and  Jack  shook  hands,  each  exclaiming, 
"  Aren't  you  glad  ?"  The  clerk  gave  to  each  a  paper,  stating  that  he 
had  passed  his  examination,  and  was  to  be  furnished  at  the  store  with 
such  prescribed  articles  as  he  had  not  brought  from  home.  And  now 
Jack  was  Acting  Midshipman  Haultaut,  such  being  the  inscription  on 
the  cover  of  his  pass-book,  and  his  career  as  a  naval  officer  had  b^un. 
Fortunately,  his  traveling  expenses,  which  were  credited  to  him,  more 
than  compensated  for  the  amount  that  his  bill  at  the  store  would  be, 
and  he  was  told  to  go  on  board  ship  as  soon  as  he  had  procured  the 
required  articles  of  the  store-keeper. 


CHAPTER  11. 


SETTIiING  DOWN. 


After  receiving  his  pass-book,  Jack  returned  to  the  hotel  for  dinner, 
paid  his  bill,  and  had  his  luggage  taken  to  the  ship.  On  his  return  to 
the  Academy  grounds  his  first  official  act  was  to  proceed  to  the  store, 
and  there  obtain  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  complete  his  outfit. 
Some  of  his  clothing  would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  regulations, 
but  he  was  of  course  without  a  uniform.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  store 
(kept  at  that  time  by  one  Dr.  Sparks,  who  was  a  civilian,  allowed 
a  certain  percentage  upon  all  articles  which  were  purchased  by  the 
midshipmen),  he  was  turned  over  to  the  tailor,  who  was  provided  with 
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a  large  assortment  of  ready-made  uniforms^  from  which,  after  some 
trouble,  a  parade  suit  of  cloth  and  an  undress  one  of  flanfiel  were 
selected  and  pronounced  suitable.  These  were  placed  in  a  linen  clothes- 
bag,  together  with  a  cap,  an  octavo  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  mug,  a  pair 
of  blankets,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  a  Greenleaf 's  Arithmetic,  a  Cornell's 
Geography  and  Atlas,  a  bottle  of  ink,  a  box  of  tooth-powder,  half  a 
dozen  towels,  four  pillow-cases,  a  Bullions's  Grammar,  and  a  clothes- 
brush.  The  pass-book  called  for  a  mattress  and  pillow,  which  he  was 
told  would  be  given  him  on  board  the  ship.  By  this  time  Backstay 
was  ready,  and  the  two  friends  set  out  across  the  parade-ground,  carry- 
ing their  bags  upon  their  backs.  Just  before  reaching  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  *^  Constitution"  a  crash  was  heard,  and  Jack's  ink-bottle 
lay  weeping  its  black  flood  upon  the  bricks,  followed  immecUately 
afterwards  by  Ben's  tooth-mug,  which  mingled  its  fragments  with  those 
of  the  bottle.  ^'  Just  my  luck  1"  exclaimed  Jack.  And  Ben  added, 
*^  Anyhow,  we  have  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  mug  left  between  us,  and 
they  will  do  until  we  can  get  more."  And  here  they  deposited  their 
burdens  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  have  a  good  look  at  their 
future  home. 

The  good  old  ship,  now,  as  then,  the  pride  of  the  navy,  the  incar- 
nation of  the  glory  of  the  war  of  1812,  presented  her  fair  proportions 
full  to  view.  Her  sails  were  unbent  and  nearly  all  of  her  running 
rigging  unrove,  but  even  then  the  eyes  of  the  two  green  lads  looked 
in  wonder  and  amazement  upon  what  seemed  to  them  the  interminable 
and  intricate  mass  of  ropes :  involuntarily  each  thought,  ^'  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  be  before  I  know  the  names  and  uses  of  all  those; 
and  how  shall  I  ever  dare  to  climb  up  those  masts?"  And  with  a 
running  fire  of  comments  upon  the  great  size  of  the  vessel,  her  hand- 
some appearance,  the  guns  which  could  be  seen  through  the  ports,  the 
boats  hanging  in  mid-air  at  her  side,  and  the  many  other  novelties 
which  met  their  sight,  the  two  friends  ascended  the  inclined  plane 
which  led  from  the  bridge  to  the  upper  deck  and  were  at  last  on  board 
their  future  home.  They  had  been  seen  by  the  old  quartermaster  or 
lookout-man,  and  their  coming  reported  to  the  warrant-officer  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  deck,  and  they  were  met  at  the  gangway  by  him 
and  told  to  walk  aft  into  the  cabin.  They  had  no  time  to  look  about 
them,  but,  depositing  their  burdens,  went  at  once  as  directed  into  the 
presence  of  a  lieutenant,  who  told  them  to  write  their  names  in  a  book, 
and  then  said,  '^  You  can  go  below  and  get  your  hammocks."  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  them  each  a  key  with  a  number  attached,  and  told 
them  to  put  their  clothes  in  their  lockers,  of  which  those  were  the  keys. 

Our  young  friends  retreated  without  any  idea  that  ^'  going  below" 
meant  what  they  called  ^'  going  down-stairs,"  but  the  officer  who  had 
first  met  them  called  a  sailor,  and  told  him  to  ^'show  the  young  gentle- 
men to  the  berth-deck."     Going  down  two  ladders  their  destination 
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was  reached^  and  the  two  boys  found  themselves  almost  in  darkness ; 
'  though  the  afternoon  sun  was  shining  brightly^  its  rays  oould  scarcely 
penetrate  this  apartment,  which  was  lighted  only  by  very  small  bull's- 
^e  air-ports  placed  some  distance  apart  in  the  ship's  side,  and  by  such 
diffused  light  as  came  through  the  hatchways  or  openings  through 
which  they  had  just  descended.  Here  their  guide  left  them,  and  they 
b^n  to  look  about.  They  saw  an  apartment  some  eighty  feet  long  and 
forty  wide  by  about  five  and  a  half  high,  lined  on  either  side  with  a 
row  of  lookers  or  closets,  and  on  either  side  of  the  centre  two  or  three 
long  tables.  At  the  forward  end  was  a  partition  or  bulkhead,  with  slats 
in  the  upper  portion,  which  separated  them  from  the  wash-room,  which 
held  about  thirty  tin  basins  in  a  wooden  trough ;  at  the  after  end  a 
similar  bulkhead  marked  the  b^inning  of  the  wardroom,  the  apart- 
ment oocupied  by  the  lieutenants,  surgeon,  etc.,  when  the  vessel  was 
regularly  in  commission  for  sea  service,  with  her  full  number  of  officers 
and  men.  They  found  another  hatchway  with  its  pair  of  ladders  near 
the  wash-room,  where,  also,  they  discovered  their  lockers ;  these  were, 
however,  on  opposite  sides,  as  they  were  numbered  (me  and  two  respec- 
tively, and  it  is  a  principle  religiously  carried  out  on  board  ship  that 
all  odd-numbered  articles  shall  belong  to  the  starboard  (or  right-hand) 
side,  and  all  even-numbered  ones  to  the  port  (or  left-hand)  side. 

They  found  that  there  was  ample  room  in  their  lockers  for  all  their 
clothing  and  books,  and  had  just  finished  putting  them  neatly  away, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  them  that  while  they  were  provided  with 
bed-linen  they  had  as  yet  seen  no  sleeping  accommodations.  As  they 
were  discussing  this  point,  the  same  sailor  who  had  acted  as  their  guide 
came  to  them  and  told  them  that  they  oould  get  their  hammocks  and 
mattresses  in  the  wardroom,  whither  they  at  once  went  in  search  of 
the  articles.  Here,  after  signing  their  names  in  a  book,  they  were  each 
given  by  a  man  in  a  sort  of  semi-uniform,  whom  they  afterwards  learned 
was  the  paymaster's  clerk,  an  oblong  piece  of  heavy  canvas  about  six 
feet  by  two  and  a  half,  with  a  row  of  small  holes  in  each  end,  a  mat- 
tress and  pillow,  together  with  two  iron  rings,  to  which  were  attached 
about  a  dozen  pieces  of  small  cord,  and  a  piece  of  rope  about  twenty 
feet  long.  At  these  they  looked  in  great  amazement,  being  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Seeing  their  evident 
perplexity,  the  clerk  said,  '^  You  can  get  your  hammocks  slung  in  a 
moment ;  I  will  send  for  some  one."  He  dispatched  his  assistant,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  appeared  as  veritable  a  specimen  of  Jack  Tar  as 
was  ever  seen.  Tom  Hunter,  the  boatswain's  mate,  had  been  in  the 
service  ever  since  his  childhood,  and  he  was  indeed  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  old  school  of  man-of-war's-men.  He  was  faultlessly 
dressed  in  the  conventional  sailor's  costume,  while  round  his  neck  hung 
a  light  silver  chain  to  which  was  attached  a  boatswain's  call,  the  end  of 
which  instrument  of  music  protruded  slightly  from  the  jaunty  little 
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pocket  upon  his  right  breast,  made  expressly  for  its  reoeption.  Seeing 
what  was  wanted,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  put  things  in  proper  order : 
he  placed  one  of  the  iron  rings  on  a  hook  in  a  beam  overhead,  and  put 
one  of  the  cords  attached  to  it  in  each  hole  in  one  end  of  the  hammock, 
following  this  by  doing  the  same  for  the  other  end ;  now  the  hammock 
was  hung  at  both  ends,  the  mattress  and  pillow  placed  in  it,  and  a 
demand  made  for  sheets  and  blankets ;  these  were  speedily  procured, 
and  Hunter  proceeded  to  give  the  boys  their  first  lesson  in  lashing  up 
this  singular  sleeping  arrangement.  With  a  deft  turn  of  the  wrist, 
explaining  how  the  operation  was  performed,  he  soon  transformed  these 
shapeless  bags  into  a  neat-looking  package,  which  it  hardly  seemed 
possible  could  contain  all  that  it  did. 

While  this  process  was  going  on,  Jack  asked  many  questions  about 
ship  life,  and  was  told  that  the  tables  he  saw  on  the  berth-deck  were 
where  the  new  class  was  to  mess,  and  that  his  '^  billet"  would  be  found 
to  have  a  painted  number  over  it  corresponding  to  that  on  his  hammock 
(which  proved  to  be  number  cne  like  his  locker),  and  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  hooks  in  the  beams,  a  '^  billet"  being  the  space  allotted  to 
one  in  which  one's  hammock  y^as  to  be  swung  for  the  night  These 
hooks  were  fourteen  inches  apart,  that  being  the  regulation  distance ; 
but  as  there  was  plenty  of  room,  only  every  other  one  had  been  num- 
bered, so  that  Jack,  who  had  of  course  been  always  accustomed  to  a 
four-poster,  now  had  a  little  over  two  feet  of  space  in  which  to  sleep, 
which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  ample  accommodation. 

Naturally,  the  question  arose  as  to  where  the  hammock  was  to  be 
kept  when  not  required  for  sleeping  purposes,  as  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  apartment  could  not  be  used  as  a  mess-room  if  the  hammocks 
were  hung  upon  their  hooks.  This  problem  was  solved  when  our 
friends  were  told  to  take  their  hammocks  on  deck  and  stow  them  in 
the  nettings.  Without  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
term.  Jack  and  Ben  took  up  their  burdens,  and,  after  ascending  the 
two  ladders  down  which  they  had  come,  they  found  themselves  once 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  showed  them  what 
to  do  next.  The  hammocks  were  given  to  a  sailor  who  was  perched 
upon  the  bulwarks,  and  by  him  placed  in  a  box  which  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  ship,  the  top  being  of  canvas,  which  was  hauled  over 
and  secured  by  small  pieces  of  rope  to  staples  in  the  ship's  side.  In 
this  manner  rain  was  prevented  from  entering,  and  the  contents  of  the 
nettings  kept  clean  and  dry.  When  this  was  accomplished.  Jack  was 
told  that  the  officer  in  charge  wished  to  see  him.  Entering  the  office, 
he  was  told,  '^  Go  below  and  put  on  your  undress  uniform,  and  then 
return  to  me.  You  will  go  on  duty  as  officer  of  the  day.  Your 
duty  will  be  to  attend  to  the  new  midshipmen  as  they  arrive,  and  see 
that  they  are  told  what  to  do.  Put  your  citizen's  clothes  in  your 
valise  or  trunk,  and  see  that  carefully  marked,  and  tell  the  other  young 
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gentlemen  to  do  the  same;  have  them  get  into  uniform  as  soon  as 
possible.     When  you  are  dressed,  oome  to  me  again/' 

Jack  hastened  to  obey  this  order,  telling  Ben  of  it  as  he  passed 
him ;  in  a  very  few  moments  he  returned,  and  on  again  entering  the 
lieutenant's  presence,  he  was  given  an  old-fashioned  Roman  cutlass  to 
wear,  and  informed  that  it  was  his  badge  of  ofiBoe,  and  was  further 
told  that  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  at  any  time,  to  come  to  the 
office  for  information  and  orders.  Just  as  he  left  the  office,  three  or 
four  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  been  examined  came  over  the  side, 
and  were  much  surprised  at  seeing  Jack  rigged  out  in  his  uniform  with 
the  Soman  falchion  at  his  side.  With  all  the  dignity  of  his  new 
position.  Jack  showed  them  first  to  the  office  and  then  down  below, 
where  he  put  them  in  the  way  of  passing  through  the  same  process 
which  he  himself  had  undergone.  Meantime,  Ben  had  been  sent  for, 
and  told  to  go  on  duty  as  mate  of  the  berth-deck,  his  duties  being  to 
see  that  order  was  preserved,  and  to  assist  the  new-comers  in  their 
preparations. 

Jack  now  had  some  little  time  to  look  about  him ;  he  found  that 
on  the  upper  (or  spar-)  deck,  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  forward  of  the 
poop  cabin,  were  eight  32-pounder  guns  to  be  used  for  exercise; 
forward  of  the  mainmast  was  quite  a  large  house  built  over  what  was 
ordinarily  the  main  hatch,  where  the  boats  were  stowed  for  safety  at 
sea ;  this  house  contained  three  recitation-rooms  furnished  with  black- 
boards, etc.,  and  a  fourth  room  similarly  equipped  was  found  under 
the  poop-deck ;  this  last  was  a  light  deck  built  at  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  at  the  height  of  the  bulwarks,  and  running  forward  to  the 
mizzen-mast ;  the  half  on  the  starboard  side  was  occupied  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  the  other  half  being  a  recitation-room,  as  just  noted.  On 
the  second  (or  gun-)  deck  he  found  all  the  guns  removed ;  the  cabin, 
in  which  lived  the  officer  who  had  command  of  the  vessel,  was  at  the 
stem,  coming  forward  to  the  mizzen-mast ;  forward  of  this,  on  either 
side,  were  long  narrow  study-rooms,  with  desks  running  through  the 
centre,  and  camp-stools  beside  them  instead  of  chairs ;  daylight  came 
through  the  port-holes,  which  had  windows  fitted  in  them,  and  gas- 
fixtures  showed  how  artificial  light  was  to  be  supplied  at  night.  The 
gas,  as  well  as  the  steam  with  which  all  these  rooms  were  heated,  was 
brought  from  the  shore  by  means  of  pipes  secured  to  the  bridge,  con- 
nected with  pipes  on  board  the  ship  by  rubber  tubes.  Forward  of  the 
study-rooms,  which  extended  nearly  to  the  foremast,  was  an  open 
space,  in  which  slept  (in  hammocks)  the  few  sailors  on  board.  Here 
too  was  the  galley  or  cooking-range,  and  the  great  chains  which  held 
the  ship  securely  to  her  moorings.  On  the  outside  of  the  study-room 
bulkheads  (or  partitions)  were  racks  filled  with  muskets  and  cutlasses, 
eadi  with  a  number  attached,  for  ease  of  identification.  Between  the 
two  study-rooms  on  each  side  was  a  smaller  room ;  over  the  entrance  to 
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one  was  inscribed  '^  Adjutant/'  and  over  the  other,  '^Officer  of  the 
Day/'  Jack  accordingly  took  up  his  official  abode  in  the  latter ;  from 
the  port  he  oould  see  the  bridge,  and  hence  could  tell  when  a  fresh 
detachment  of  new-comers  appeared. 

By  the  time  that  the  latest  arrivals  had  arrayed  themselves  in 
uniform,  Ben  observed  that  several  negro  servants  had  begun  to  set  a 
table  for  the  evening  meal,  which  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  him, 
as  he  was  beginning  to  feel  decidedly  hungry.  Having  so  recently 
entered  upon  his  new  life,  he  did  not  quite  understand  how  the  food 
was  provided,  but  was  quite  contented  when  the  good-natured  steward^ 
Dorsey  by  name,  reported,  with  his  habitual  grin  and  a  pull  of  his  fore- 
lock, "  Supper's  ready,  sir."  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  applied  to 
Dorsey  for  information,  and  was  told  that  he  ought  to  report  it  to  the 
officer  of  the  day,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Jack  was  equally  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  so  he  repaired  to  the  officer  in  charge  for  instructions, 
receiving  for  answer,  "Very  good,  Mr.  Haultaut;  have  the  drum 
beaten  for  supper,  and  have  the  young  gentlemen  mustered  upon  the 
quarter-deck,"  being  given  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  their  names  and 
directed  to  call  them  over,  using  only  the  surname  in  so  doing* 
Leaving  the  office,  he  found  the  drummer  and  fifer  stationed  at  the 
mainmast  waiting  to  receive  his  orders,  which  he  gave  in  as  officer-like 
a  manner  as  he  could  assume. 

Of  course  the  formation  which  followed  the  call  to  supper  was  of 
a  very  informal  character,  as  all  were  so  new  to  the  business,  but  the 
half-dozen  youngsters  managed  to  get  to  their  places  at  the  table,  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  accompanying  them,  and  directing  Jack  to  sit  at  a 
small  table  with  him ;  this  was  known  as  the  staff-table,  and  various 
little  delicacies  oftentimes  made  their  appearance  there  which  were 
not  found  on  the  other  tables.  During  the  meal  Jack  was  asked  a 
good  many  questions  about  himself  and  his  companions ;  he  thought 
that  the  officer  was  taking  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  him,  but  came  to 
the  conclusion  later  why  such  was  the  case. 

Soon  after  the  meal  (consisting  of  bread  and  butter  and  cold  meat, 
with  tea  and  coffee)  was  over,  while  all  the  boys  were  looking  about 
the  ship,  Jack  was  sent  for  by  the  officer  in  charge,  in  whose  office  he 
found  also  the  kindly-looking  gentleman  who  had  spoken  to  Ben  and 
himself  at  the  Hemdon  monument  in  the  forenoon.  Jack's  first  thought 
was,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  him,"  and  the  officer  (who  proved  to  be  the  one 
in  command  of  the  ship,  and  so  directly  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  new  class)  said,  "  Mr.  Haultaut,  I  shall  make  you  the  adjutant ; 
and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  preserving  discipline. 
You  will  be  the  senior  cadet  officer  on  board,  and  you  must  set  a  good 
example  to  those  under  you ;  you  will  find  a  book  of  regulations  in 
your  office,  and  the  officer  in  charge  will  tell  you  what  yoii  are  to  do 
to-morrow  morning." 
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Od  his  return  to  the  gun-deck^  Jack  found  the  study-rooms  lighted, 
and  in  one  of  them  were  gathered  the  embryo  admirals,  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  many  novelties  which  had  fallen  under  their  notice ;  pres- 
ently the  captain  came  in  and  addressed  a  few  encouraging  words  to 
his  eager  audience,  told  them  an  anecdote  or  two  of  his  own  young 
days,  and  concluded  by  informing  them  that  he  would  give  them  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  morning.  Just  then  the  drum  and  fife  set  up  a 
terrible  racket,  whioh  continued  some  minutes,  when  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  battery  on  shore  and  '^  tattoo"  was  over,  half-past  nine  o'clock 
having  arrived.  Then  Jack,  taught  by  the  regulation-book  which  he 
had  found  in  his  desk  in  the  adjutant's  room,  called  out,  ^'Fall  in," 
and  the  unceremonious  formation  of  supper-time  was  repeated  upon 
the  gun-deck,  in  presence  of  the  officer  in  charge.  Upon  receiving 
Jack's  report  of  '^  All  present,  sir,"  the  officer  said,  '^  March  to  ham- 
mocks," and  these  useful  and  necessary  adjuncts  were  taken  from  their 
place  in  the  nettings  and  put  below  in  their  respective  billets.  Jack 
informed  his  companions  that  the  drum  would  roll  at  five  minutes  of 
ten  as  a  signal  to  'f  turn  in,"  and  at  ten  three  taps  would  be  given, 
after  which  perfect  silence  must  be  observed.  He  also  told  them  that 
the  gun  would  fire  and  reveille  be  beaten  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
ten  minutes  would  be  allowed  to  lash  their  hammocks  and  thirty-five 
minutes  more  for  dressing. 

Presently  the  drum  rolled,  and  soon  after  the  three  taps  southed ; 
after  this  Jack  reported  to  the  officer  in  charge,  "  Everybody  is  turned 
in  and  all  is  quiet  beloW,  sir;"  receiving  for  reply,  "  Very  well,  sir ;  you 
may  turn  in."  It  was  one  thing  to  say  turn  in  and  another  to  do  it ; 
for  in  the  dim  light  below  it  was  a  difficult  matter  indeed  for  Jack  to 
grasp  two  hooks  in  the  beam  over  his  head  and  thus  swing  himself  into 
his  sle^ing-place ;  the  edges  of  the  hammock  kept  persistently  together, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  two  or  three  narrow  escapes  from  a  severe 
fisill,  as  the  hammock  swung  away  from  him,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
make  a  successful  lodgment.  Even  then,  the  feeling  of  sleeping  in  a 
bag,  suspended  in  mid-air,  was  too  novel  to  permit  him  to  go  to  sleep 
at  once.  Just  as  Jack  was  dropping  off  to  sleep,  forgetful  of  his  new 
situation,  he  turned  over,  and  in  an  instant  found  himself  spilled  out 
of  his  hammock  and  sprawling  upon  the  deck;  which  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  difference  between  a  bed  on  shore  and  a  hammock  on 
board  ship  closed  Jack's  first  day  of  his  new  life. 

Allen  D.  Brown, 

Commander  TJ*S,N, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AFTER  A  STORM  AT  SEA. 


Oh,  God  I  when  every  hope  was  gone, 

And  my  frail  bark  through  storms  was  driven, 

My  refuge  was  in  thee  alone, 
Who  rulest  earth  and  sea  and  heaven. 

And  thou  didst  answer  in  that  hour 

When  Mercy's  arm  alone  could  save. 
And  snatched  us  from  the  tempest's  power. 

And  from  dark  Ocean's  yawning  grave. 

Great  God !  with  humble,  grateful  heart 

For  this  I  bless  thy  Holy  name : 
Oh  I  thus  through  life  thy  love  impart, 

Till  life  returns  from  whence  it  came. 

T.  H*  S. 

U.  8.  SoHOOKKs  "  Shark." 

PoiiTT  Anton  Lizabdo, 

19th  February,  1824. 
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ONE  OF  THE  DUANES. 


(Continued  from  page  604,  vol.  xi.) 

CHAPTER   X. 

^'  Oh,  one  never  knows  what  one  may  be  brought  to  do/'  the  girl 
retorted,  with  a  quick,  impulsive  recklessness  she  instantly  regretted. 
Bat  at  the  moment  of  utterance  the  hasty  words  had  seemed  to  afford 
her  vexed  spirits  a  certain  vague  and  transient  relief. 

Later,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Revere  confided  to  her  stolid 
lord  her  conviction  that  Bonny  Duane's  manner  was  frequently  excess- 
ively odd  of  late ;  and,  really,  she  should  be  less  surprised  than  mortified 
to  hear  at  any  time  that  the  girl  had  done  something  quite  out  of  the 
common  way.  She  only  hoped  that  if  anythiog  of  the  sort  ever  shxndd 
occur,  it  might  not  be  while  Bonny  was  under  her  charge  at  Fort  Bar- 
rancas. 

A  week  later  Bonny  received  a  letter  from  her  mother  with  an  account 
of  a  recent  severe  snowHStorm,  followed  by  a  freeadng  rain,  which  had 
lefl  the  northern  world  armored  by  an  icy  coat  of  mail. 

''If  I  look  out  of  my  windows  facing  the  park,"  Mrs.  Duane 
wrote^ ''  it  is  easy  for  me  to  fancy  that  somehow  I  have  been  trans- 
ported into  Sindbad's  Valley ;  or,  rather,  I  can  fancy  that  would  be 
your  thought  were  you  sitting  in  your  ovm  little  chair,  looking  out  of 
the  window  with  me,  as  you  so  often  did  at  this  time  last  winter,  for 
you  always  have  such  odd  ideas,  you  know.  The  trees  and  fences  and 
the  lingering  traces  of  the  late  heavy  snow  are  coated  with  glass,  and 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight  flash  with  all  the  prismatic  colors  of  a  world 
of  diamonds.'^ 

When  Bonny  had  finished  reading  this  description  and  the  remain- 
der of  her  letter,  with  its  many  bits  of  homely  news,  she  folded  the 
story  of  ice  and  snow  and  cold  away  in  her  pocket,  and,  stepping  out 
upon  the  piazza,  inhaled  the  perfume  of  the  first  early  Southern  roses. 

The  sea  lay  calm,  as  though  it  were  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  the 
shores  reflected  on  its  gleaming  breast.  Mocking-birds,  like  a  con- 
cealed chorus,  were  singing  in  their  hiding-places  among  the  live-oaks 
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and  pines.  The  sunshine  seemed  a  thing  almost  tangible,  sifting  its 
gold  dust,  as  the  breezes  blew,  among  the  blossomless  honeysuckle 
vines,  and  over  the  white  flower-cascades  of  the  Spanish  bayonets. 

As  Bonny  leaned  on  the  piazza  rail,  a  mocking-bird  fluttered  past, 
and  her  eyes  followed  it  until  its  tiny  shape  was  poised  on  a  branch  of 
the  vine  overhanging  Sidney^s  porch.  Then,  having  treated  its  uncon- 
scious host  to  a  serenade  both  short  and  sweet,  it  returned,  dropping  a 
green  leaf  from  its  bill  as  it  flew,  that  drifted  with  the  wind  almost  to 
Bonny^s  feet. 

'^!A.  leaf  from  his  vine,"  she  said  within  herself,  and,  stooping,  she 
took  it  up  between  her  thumb  and  finger.  "  It  will  do  for  a  place- 
mark  in  the  book  he  lent  me,  for  they  say  it  is  good  luck  to  keep 
whatever  a  bird  may  bring  one." 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Duane  would  not  have  thrown  awav 
her  bit  of  good  luck  had  the  bird  borne  it  to  her  from  Dr.  McFar- 
land's  vine.  She  might  even  have  done  so  with  such  a  gift  stolen  from 
Sidney's  property  not  many  weeks  before,  but  now  she  looked  upon 
him  and  all  things  connected  with  him  in  a  very  difierent  light.  In 
her  thoughts  he  had  already  become  nameless,  being  brought  forward 
there  no  longer  as  *^  Mr.  Sidney,"  but  simply  mentioned  mentally  as 
^^  he."  A  woman's  liking  must  be  well  defined,  or  her  dislike  intense, 
before  a  pronoun  can  begin  to  represent  a  man's  identity  in  her  mind. 
Through  all  her  troubles.  Bonny  had  in  thought  turned  instinctively 
towards  Sidney  as  a  friend.  If  she  could  tell  him  he  would  sympathize 
and  be  sorry  for  her,  even  while  he  might  find  much  to  censure  in  her 
actions ;  and,  if  help  were  possible,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  it  her 
she  knew.  She  could  tell  him  nothing.  She  desired  to  tell  him  no- 
thing. But  there  was  a  certain  dreamy  comfort  in  the  idea  that  if  she 
should,  he  would  be  ready  to  serve  her.  And  yet  why  she  so  instinc- 
tively felt  all  this  concerning  him  in  the  little  light  she  allowed  herself 
for  retrospection  she  failed  to  understand.  She  thought  it  over  con- 
stantly, but  did  not  wish  to  analyze  the  feelings  it  suggested. 

She  had  seen  much  of  Sidney  during  the  weeks  since  the  Warring- 
ton fire, — "  Franciscans  fire,"  as  she  called  it  in  her  mind, — and  she  had 
been  kind  to  him,  partially  from  natural  inclination,  and  perhaps — just 
at  first — still  more  because  of  a  vague  stirring  of  remorse  for  past  mis- 
deeds. She  had  a  great  deal  to  atone  to  him  for,  she  told  herself  some- 
times, and  she  was  making  her  atonement  in  a  manner  fascinatingly 
satisfactory  to  her  own  conscience,  and  perhaps  a  little  dangerous  to 
him.  If  this  latter  idea  ever  presented  itself  to  her  she  thrust  it  away 
as  uncalled  for  and  out  of  place,  for  it  seemed  to  Bonny  at  this  time 
that  she  was  living  a  species  of  double  life,  a  little  only  in  the  sunshine 
she  was  used  to,  and  a  great  deal  in  the  coldness  of  a  dark  and  name- 
less shadow  that  chilled  her  very  soul. 

To-day,  however,  as  she  stood  on  Mrs.  Revere's  piazza,  with  the 
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fragrance  of  the  new-bom  roses  unobtrasively  yet  subtly  influencing 
her  senses,  the  sofl  southern  breesse  lifting  her  hair,  and  the  wide,  blue 
bay  flashing  its  sheen  into  her  eyes,  she  was  conscious  of  buoyant  youth 
and  something  akin  to  happiness.  Not  to  be  young  and  fair  and 
happy  was  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  nature's  plan,  and  it  was  good 
and  possible,  after  all,  to  feel  her  oneness  with  it. 

"  It  is  a  little  humiliating,^'  she  found  herself  thinking,  '^  to  realize 
bow  strong  an  influence  the  weather  and  the  mere  chance  brightness 
of  a  day  have  upon  one's  spirits.  If  now  it  were  raining  and  dull 
and  gray,  I  should  be  brooding  over  everything  that  has  happened, 
and  telling  myself  how  cruel  it  is  that  I  cannot  go  home  and  escape 
from  it  all,  while,  as  it  is,  I  can  see  that  there  are  some  things  I  do  not 
want  to  escape  from.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  a  few  compensations,  and— 
here  comes  one  of  them  this  moment !" 

It  was  Sammy  Minnicks,  who  chose  to  progress  towards  Miss 
Dnane  by  slow  degrees,  while  maintaining  a  precarious  footing  on  the 
picket  fence.  He  was  like  the  "  Cheshire  puss/'  thought  Bonny,  for 
his  dark  face  seemed  to  be  in  the  perspective  of  his  white  and  glittering 
grin.  He  was  all  eyes  and  grin,  and  of  the  grin  the  eyes  were  an 
essential  part. 

As  he  approached  he  placed  a  thumb  at  the  back  of  either  ear, 
pushing  those  already  conspicuous  organs  into  further  prominence,  and 
waving  all  ten  brown  fingers  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  Don't  yo  want  ter  go  down  ter  de  ole  fort  dis  yere  fine  ahternoon  ?" 
he  cried,  with  much  mouthing  and  gesticulation. 

"  Oh,  I  fear  I  am  too  lazy  to-day,  Sammy,"  Bonny  returned,  with 
no  special  relish  for  the  proposed  undertaking. 

By  this  time  Sammy  had  arrived  in  safety  at  his  destination,  and 
stood  among  the  roses, — a  humble,  dusky,  yet  not  unhandsome  patch 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  scene.  His  face  fell  visibly  at  Miss  Duane's 
refusal,  which  he  had  evidently  not  anticipated. 

"  I  t'ought  yer  promised,"  he  said.  "  De  lootnent,  he  done  tole 
me  wite  folks  nebber  bruk  der  promises  like  us." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him  discover  his  mistake  through 
me,"  Bonny  laughed.  ^^  But  you  know  we  had  not  set  any  particular 
day." 

"  He  sorter  b'leves  dat  yer  gwine  wif  me,"  the  wily  Sammy  con- 
tinued. "  Dere  was  some  wuk  roun'  de  house  fur  me  dis  yere  ahter- 
noon, an'  de  fac'  is,  dat's  wot  done  put  de  idee  ob  goin'  down  ter  de 
fort  jes'  now  inter  ray  'ed.  'Peared  kinder  like  'twou'd  be  a  fus'-rate 
time  ter  git  away,  but  de  lootnent,  w'en  I  ast  him,  he  ses  'twas  best  I 
stayed  to  home.  Den  I  up  an'  tole  him  yo'd  be  turrible  dis'pinted, 
'kase  you  was  gwine  round  de  ole  fort  wif  me,  and  yer  hahrt  was  cl'ar 
set  on  it.  So  he  ses,  ^Nebber  mind  de  wuk  den,'  an'  let  me  ofi^,  an'  tole 
me  ter  be  keerful  whar  I  tuk  yo.  An'  I  will,  if  yo'U  go,  done  shuah  I" 
Vol.  XII.— No.  1.  4 
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The  guileless  guilefulness  of  this  speech  amused  Miss  Duane. 

"  Well,  Master  Sammy,"  she  said,  "  you  have  evidently  perjured 
yourself  finely  for  my  benefit  and  your  own.  I  am  awfully  shocked 
at  you,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  read  you  something  of  a  lecfcure ;  but 
still,  to  save  you  a  scolding  from  Mr.  Sidney,  which  you  have  well 
earned,  I  suppose  I  had  better  lend  you  my  support  Do  you  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  all  that,  sir  ?'' 

'^  Yes ;  I  reckon  yer  means  ter  go/^  answered  Sammy,  promptly, 
and  becoming  radiant,  while  Bonny,  laughing,  went  indoors  to  get  her 
sketching  materials  and  her  broad  garden-hat. 

^'  Can  we  go  inside  the  fort  ?"  she  asked,  as  they  walked  together 
(an  oddly-assorted  couple)  along  the  sunny  road. 

"Oh,  yes,  if  yo  ain't  afeerd  ob  de  ghoses.  I  kinder  let  de  loot- 
nent  s'pose  dat  yo'd  want  de  key,  so  he  done  fetch  it  from  the  ord- 
nance-sergeant an'  gib  it  ter  me.  He  tole  me  I-  mus'  be  keerful  ob 
dat,  too,  but  I  reckon  he  didn't  mean  it  quoiie  so  eernest  as  he  done  dat 
yere  wat  he  said  'bout  my  bein'  keerful  ob  yo.  Tell  yer,  I  feeled 
powerful  peart  an'  big  wen  he  gib  me  dem  direcshuns,  fur  it  had  kinder 
'peared  afor  as  dough  yo  was  de  one  ter  be  keerful  ob  a  pickaninny 
chap  like  me,  ef  dar  was  enny  keer  to  be  tuk  at  all." 

"  The  arrangement  shall  be  mutual.  That  is,  we  will  take  care  of 
each  other,  Sammy.  But  about  the  fort,  what  are  the  '  ghoses'  you 
seem  to  think  we  have  some  reason  to  be  afraid  of?" 

"  Ghoses  I  Don'  yo  eben  know  what  ghoses  is  ?"  queried  Sammy, 
in  tones  of  scathing  scorn.  "Why,  dey's/ofl».  Folks  wat  has  died 
an'  turned  inter  debbils ;  dey's  allays  vnte,  wedder  dey's  ben  niggahs 
or  not,  an'  dey  dodges  'bout  in  dey  shirts  mos'  generally  in  awful  dark, 
lonesome  places,  like  dat  yere  ole  fort.  Ki !  I  wouldn't  stir  inside  dar 
fur  de  Lord  knows  wat,  but  p'raps  dey  wouldn't  darse  ter  tech  yo  ef 
yo  was  gwine  in  amongst  dem." 

"  I'll  risk  them,  I  believe,"  said  Bonny,  reflecting  nevertheless  with 
some  dismay  upon  the  decidedly  sketchy  toilet  which  the  odd  taste  of 
Florida  ghosts  had  caused  them  to  adopt  as  a  national  costume.  It 
would  make  it  additionally  awkward  to  meet  one  of  their  order  at  all 
events,  she  fancied. 

"'Twould  a  ben  kinder  nice  ef  yo'd  tought  ter  brung  somefin  'long 
ter  eat,  wouldn't  it  now?"  asked  Sammy  presently,  lifting  an  ingenuous 
but  anxious  countenance  to  Miss  Duane's. 

"  Should  you  have  liked  it?"  she  questioned,  conscious  of  yet  ignor- 
ing the  presence  of  certain  cakes  which  a  provident  forethought  had 
caused  her  to  secrete  in  the  depths  of  the  little  satchel  that  hung  from 
her  velvet  belt. 

"  I  does  feel  kinder  holler,"  Sammy  returned,  profoundly  sighing 
as  his  last  fond  hope  perished.  "  But  p'raps  I  kin  wuk  along  wif  dese 
yere,"  pulling  a  few  dry  fragments  of  his  "  Grandmaum"  Sukey's  pea- 
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nat  cakes  from  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  trousers  pocket  ^^  Does  yer 
like  dem  ?"  in  a  spasm  of  reluctant  generosity,  ofiering  the  very  smallest 
bit  to  Bonny. 

'^  No,  thanks ;  I  am  really  not  hungry/'  she  replied,  encouragingly. 

'^  Does  wite  folks  allays  hev  ter  be  hungry  befoh  dey  kin  eat  sweet 
dufff  queried  Sammy. 

'^  No,  perhaps  not.  But  then  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  peanut 
candy." 

"  Yo  isnH  f^  surprisedly.  "  I  is ;  thinks  a  heap  ob  dem.  Gran'- 
maum,  she  am  powerful  proud  on  dem.  She  done  ses  Mass'  Gin'ral 
Jackson  like  dem  so  well,  dat  time  she  his  niggah,  he  hab  her  make 
dem  ebbery  day  of  her  life ;  an'  ole  missus,  when  she  gwine  'way  ter  be 
president  'long  wif  her  husbin',  an'  dey  sells  gran'maum,  she  come  an' 
lam  how  ter  do  de  groun'nut  cakes  afore  she  go." 

The  idea  of  the  general  and  his  lady's  predilection  for  peanut  cakes 
haying  been  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  presidential  chair  should  seem  as 
a  howling  wilderness  without  them,  so  appealed  to  the  risible  facul- 
ties of  the  irreverent  young  modern  that  she  burst  into  loud  and  ring- 
ing laughter,  in  which  Sammy,  without  asking  wherefore,  heartily 
joined. 

At  length  they  had  arrived  at  the  old  Spanish  fort,  which  Bonny 
had  never  chanced  to  visit  before,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Irishman, 
at  the  first  sight  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  see. 

By  and  by  it  b^an  to  dawn  upon  the  disappointed  spectator  that 
there  was  a  facade,  from  whose  ancient  brick-face  the  stucco  covering 
was  crumbling  in  patches  away.  Crowning  the  fa9ade  was  a  weedy 
and  melancholy  parade  of  no  great  dimensions,  with  a  ledge  four  or 
five  feet  in  height  and  perhaps  three  in  width,  surrounding  the  parade 
like  a  low  wall.  On  this  Bonny  mounted,  looking  down  twenty  feet 
into  the  ditch  below,  and  fiincying  herself  a  Spanish  sentinel  of  more 
than  a  century  ago,  walking  his  solitary  '^  beat"  upon  the  ledge  and 
dreaming  of  a  lady  in  a  far-off  land. 

The  bricks  for  the  building  of  the  fort  had  been  brought  by  ship 
from  Spain  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before ;  and  there  now  hung 
about  the  place  a  vague  mystery  of  loneliness  and  desolation, — the 
whole  wide  ocean  between  it  and  the  countrymen  whose  ancestors  had 
owned  and  fashioned  it,  the  days  of  its  usefulness  long  gone,  and  no 
one  lefl  to  care  how  soon  it  should  utterly  crumble  to  decay. 

The  nineteenth  century,  impersonated  by  Isabel  Duane,  experienced 
a  pang  of  pity  for  its  pathetic  lornness,  almost  as  though  the  antiquated 
building  had  been  conscious  of  its  need  for  sympathy ;  and  there  came 
to  her  for  an  instant  an  indistinct  sense  of  a  strange  appropriateness  in 
the  fact  of  her  being  there. 

Surely  it  was  a  spot  in  which  to  think  and  take  counsel  with  one's 
inner  self,  if  only — ^there  had  been  no  Sammy.     But  there  was  a 
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Sammy,  and  Sammy  had  found  employment  for  mind  and  body  in  un- 
earthing a  reticent  family  of  long-buried  ground-worms,  which  he  was 
exhuming  in  a  manner  so  maddening  as  to  put  all  serious  thought  in 
the  looker-on  to  flight. 

^'Come,  Sammy/'  said  Miss  Duane,  hastily,  ''we  must  go  down 
below,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  my  way  into  some  of  those  ghost- 
haunted  galleries  we  spoke  of.  Now,  do  you  know  the  way  to  reach 
them  r 

Sammy  was,  it  appeared,  quite  familiar  with  the  way,  and — the 
blue-marten's  nest  forgotten  by  both — he  would  derive  a  certain  ghastly 
joy  from  conducting  Miss  Duane  to  the  weird  precincts  which,  in  his 
eyes,  were  devoted  to  the  Evil  One.  Crossing  the  bridge  of  the  ditch, 
they  arrived  before  the  long-unused  door,  set  grimly  in  the  scarp  wall, 
when,  after  divers  twistings  and  turnings.  Bonny  succeeded  in  insert- 
ing the  large,  awkward  key. 

"  Sammy,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Bluebeard  ?"  she  inquired, 
saying  to  the  little  mulatto,  as  was  her  careless  habit,  the  first  things 
which  came  into  her  head,  whether  he  was  likely  to  appreciate  and 
understand  them  or  not.  '' No?  Well,  I  will  tell  it  to  you  later;  but 
for  the  present  please  set  your  imagination  to  work  in  fancying  me  the 
fair  and  foolish  Fatima,  and  yourself  the  prudent  Anne.  You  beg  me 
not  to  turn  the  fatal  key.  I  persist  in  my  mad  determination,  first 
having  bidden  you  an  afiectionate  farewell — which  we  will  leave  to  our 
imaginations  also^and  giving  into  your  custody  my  jewels, — these 
cakes,  which  you  are  to  dispose  of  as  you  please,  in  case  I  am  long 
gone.  Now !  one,  two,  three — ^turn,  key !  It  does  turn.  So  good-by. 
Sister  Anne,  and  try  to  amuse  yourself  with  the  'jewels'  in  my  ab- 
sence." 

If  Sammy  Minnicks  had  been  conversant  with  his  Dante  he  would 
doubtless  have  said, — ^accompanying  his  remark  with  a  solemn  wave  of 
his  hand, — "  Who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind."  But,  as  he  was 
sadly  lacking  in  cl&ssical  lore,  he  merely  gazed  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
mouth  ajar  as  his  fair  companion,  after  much  physical  exertion,  pushed 
open  the  door  and  disappeared  down  the  long,  dark  decline  of  gallery, 
sacred  to  mnstiness  and  long-departed  Spaniards.  The  door  Bonny 
very  carefully  left  open  at  its  fullest  extent  behind  her. 

"  Sister  Anne"  sat  down,  and  began  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
highly-destructible  articles  of  jewelry  which  the  departing  "  Fatima" 
had  bequeathed  to  his  care.  It  happened  to  be  a  kind  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond  in  his  every-day  character  of  Sammy  Minnicks, 
which,  reassuming  for  the  moment,  the  bequest  very  speedily  was  made 
to  disappear. 

Thto  he  glanced  about  him.  An  air  of  gloom  and  ghostliness 
was  wafted  to  his  nostrils  from  the  open  door.  He  snified  at  it  dis- 
tastefully. 
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''Said  she  wam't  afeerd  ob  no  ghoses/'  he  pronounced^  with  marked 
incredality.      ''Shol"     A  pause.      ''Beckon  she  woidd  be  skeert, 

mighty  quick^  too,  ef  I "     Another  pause  (longer  than  the  first), 

during  which,  with  an  ominously  changeful  countenance,  Sammy  ad- 
vanced towards  the  scarp  wall  a  step  or  two.  Checking  himself  for  an 
instant,  he  stood  still,  scratching  his  curly  head,  as  one  who  argues  in 
his  mind  a  question  difficult  to  decide.     "Oh,  golly!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Wat  under  de  ebberlastin'  ceilin'  would  de  lootnent  say  ef ^But 

lordy  !  'twon^t  do  no  such  gret  hurt,  nohow.  I'll  jes'  gib  her  one  lilly 
skeer  fur  a  minit-— dat's  all  I  Oh,  my  golly !  wat  heaps  ob  fun  fur 
me!"  And,  not  allowing  himself  time  for  further  mental  debate. 
Master  Sammy  had  leaped  forward,  brilliantly  smiling,  and  shut  the 
ponderous  door  with  a  resounding  "slam." 

In  the  mean  time  Bonny  had  proceeded  on  her  exploring  expedi- 
tion. The  gallery  was  the  principal  one  of  four  or  five  beneath  the 
old  Spanish  fort,  and  was  long,  dark,  and  narrow,  with  a  steep  decline 
towards  the  ditch.  The  walls  reeked  with  moisture,  which  trickled 
over  their  green  and  slimy  sides  like  tears. 

Inadvertently,  as  she  cautiously  trod  the  slippery,  wet  path,  Bonny's 
hand,  grazed  against  tne  side  of  the  gallery,  and  she  hastily  drew  it 
back,  while  her  nostrils  revolted  against  the  dank  and  musty  air.  Un- 
daunted, however,  she  still  progressed  until  she  came  upon,  one  after 
the  other,  a  few  dimly-illumined  cells,  that  looked  like  small  oval 
ovens,  with  iron  bars  stretched  forbiddingly  across. 

A  faint  gray  light  penetrated  through  tiny  apertures  from  the  ditch 
above,  sufficing  only  to  render  darkness  more  visible  than  it  would 
have  been  without.  One  realized  its  power  with  keenest  intensity,  and 
Bonny  thrilled  a  little,  half  fancying  the  presence  of  those  prisoners 
immured  here  long  ago.  In  these  very  cells  they  had  chafed  and  suf- 
fered and  worn  their  lives  away,  perhaps. 

How  terrible  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  in  the  never-absent 
darkness,  and  then  when  the  nights  fell !  The  Egyptian  plague  might 
have  seemed  mere  child's  play  in  comparison,  she  thought. 

What  if  it  were  possible  for  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  been 
wrongfully  imprisoned  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  former  anguish 
until  such  time  as  they  could  make  revelation  to  men  of  their  perse- 
cutors' crimes  ? 

As  she  so  pondered  in  fascination  whose  foundation  was  of  fear, 
something  winged  rustled  in  the  darkness  near  her  side.  There  was  a 
soft  brushing  past  her  face,  and  then,  as  she  started  back  in  dismay, 
there  came  the  heavy  reverberation  of  the  closing  door. 

With  a  loud,  quick  cry  that  fainted  in  alarm  at  its  own  echo,  the 
girl  turned  and  hurriedly  retraced  her  steps.  She  could  scarcely  go  fast 
enough  up  the  slippery  incline  (which  had  been  all  a  descent  in  coming 
the  other  way),  so  eager  bad  she  suddenly  become  to  find  herself  once 
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more  in  the  warm,  wholesome  air  of  the  upper  world  ;  and  then,  when 
with  nervous  fingers  she  felt  for  the  egress  which  eluded  her,  there  was 
none  she  could  discover.  The  door  was  fast  shut,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  move  it. 

^'  Sammy !''  she  called.  But  there  came  no  response.  Still  louder, 
— "  Sammy !  I  am  frightened  !     Open  the  door  I" 

For  an  instant  she  waited  in  silence,  with  a  loudly-throbbing  heart, 
fancying  there  was  the  sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  a  faint  jarring 
of  the  door  that  seemed  like  a  small  weight  pressing  against  it.  But 
she  could  not  be  quite  certain ;  and  though  she  called  again,  Sammy 
gave  no  sign  nor  deigned  to  answer. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  boy  had  pulled  the  door  shut 
through  mischief,  and  being  unable  to  open  it  again,  as  he  had  intended, 
was  ashamed  to  let  his  presence,  and  consequently  agency  in  the  afiair, 
be  known. 

An  ^accident  had  happened,  she  thought,  or  else — ^and  a  quick 
shudder  crept  through  her  with  the  fancy — ^the  door  had  been  fastened 
by  design. 

There  was  only  one  creature  in  the  place,  she  told  herself,  who  by 
any  possibility  could  bear  her  malice,  and  if  he  had  done  this  it  must 
be  by  way  of  punishment  for  what  he  had  called  her  "  threat."  She 
barred  the  path  of  his  desire,  and  it  might  be  that  this  was  the  method 
he  had  chosen  for  revenge. 

Or,  was  it  possible  that  he  meant  to  dispose  of  the  obstacle  alto- 
gether? Could  it  be  that  he  would  let  her  die  here?  Oh,  no;  not 
that.  It  was  too  terrible — too  terrible  to  dwell  upon,  even  in  thought, 
— and  in  such  a  place,  too,  where  everjrthing  was  dark  and  horri* 
fying ! 

She  flung  herself  against  the  door  with  all  her  slender  strength, 
but  it  opened  inward,  and  any  latch  that  might  have  once  existed 
was  there  no  more. 

"  Guy !"  she  cried,  "  if  it  is  you  who  has  done  this,  for  pity's  sake 
open  the  door  and  let  me  out !  I  am  frightened, — I  am  not  very  strong, 
— I  cannot  bear  it  I  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  my  heart  is  beating, 
till  it  seems  to  choke  me,  Guy  I" 

This  time  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  hear  no  answer.  At  least  he 
was  not  there  now  or  he  would  speak,  if  only  to  threaten  or  sneer  at 
her.  But  it  was  dreadful  to  be  thus  helpless  and  abandoned  in  the 
dark. 

The  silence  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  her  heart  hammered  with  loud, 
incessant  throbs  that  presently  seemed  to  beat  out  a  sort  of  dreadful 
monotonous  refrain,  which  she  reluctantly  followed  in  her  mind.  Still 
her  sense  of  hearing  was  continually  strained  to  catch  the  occasional 
winged  rustling  of  a  lately-roused  bat,  the  slow,  soft  splash  of  the 
dripping  moisture  on  the  walls,  or  the  sly  patter  of  a  scurrying  rat.     It 
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was  all  horrible,  and  each  little  sound  meant  something  indefinitely  to 
be  feared. 

The  girl  ooald  scaroelj  realize  that  the  afternoon  son  was  still 
shining  genially  over  the  warm  outside  world,  to  which  she  was  so  near, 
and  yet  so  miserably  far. 

The  very  thought  of  what  lay  beyond  that  iron  door  was  vaguely 
cheering,  and  Bonny  began  with  a  strong  effort  to  reproach  herself  for 
her  countless  wayward  fears.  After  all,  nothing  could  really  harm  her 
here. 

There  were  no  such  beings  as  ghosts, — at  least  there  were  none  to 
haunt  this  world, — and  by  and  by  her  absence  would  be  known  and 
talked  of  at  tlie  fort,  even  if  Sammy  had  not  carried  the  intelligence  of 
her  whereabouts  long  ago.  Nobody — not  even  the  man  who  in  her 
present  morbid  mood  seemed  powerful  to  accomplish  almost  any  end  he 
chose— could  keep  her  here,  if  any  one  should  know.  Ah,  but  if/  In 
that  one  little  word  lay  half  of  her  distress. 

What  if  no  one  should  know,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  night  should 
fall  and  still  she  should  be  here  ? 

"  Ah,  I  would  go  mad — mad  before  morning !''  she  said,  aloud. 
And  then,  with  the  fear  of  night  rioting  in  her  brain,  she  beat  upon  the 
door,  and  cried  and  called  in  vain. 

It  would  be  terrible  to  go  mad  by  and  by  from  the  darkness  and 
the  fright.  What  would  they  think,  she  wondered,  if  in  the  morning 
they  should  come  and  find  her  with  her  senses  gone?  Or  even  she 
might  be  dead  by  that  time  if  she  had  to  spend  the  night  in  this  place. 
She  had  heard  of  people's  having  died  from  less  of  fear  and  exposure 
when  they  were  not  strong.     And  she  certainly  was  not  strong  any  more. 

Then  she  remembered  how,  when  she  had  been  a  child,  and  had 
waked  in  terror  from  some  hateful  dream,  she  had  called,  and  it  had 
seemed  such  a  blessing  and  relief  to  hear  her  mother's  step  and  feel  a 
soothing  hand  upon  her  head,  that  she  had  been  almost  glad  in  remem- 
bering the  terror  because  of  the  peace  in  the  end. 

If  it  might  only  prove  so  now !  Perhaps  if  she  could  go  to  sleep, 
she  might  wake  presently  to  find  the  door  opening  and  some  one  come 
to  take  her  out. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  rested  her  cheek  against  the  cold  surface  of 
the  door.  For  a  long  time  she  lay  so, — hours  it  seemed  to  her  excited 
brain, — and  she  would  not  open  her  eyes  lest  she  should  find  the  pas- 
sage had  grown  darker  with  the  coming  of  the  night.  All  was  still 
except  the  far  faint  signs  of  sordid  little  lives  that  now  and  then  flitted 
through  the  gallery. 

''  It  must  be  very  late,''  Bonny  thought.  It  had  been  three  o'clock, 
she  had  noticed,  while  getting  her  hat,  glancing  up  at  the  clock  in  the 
parlor,  and  now,  perhaps,  it  was  dinner-time  in  the  post. 

Mrs.  Revere  would  wonder  why  she  had  not  come  home.     She 
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wished  she  had  stopped  to  mention  where  she  was  going.     Of  course^ 
some  one  would  come  to  her  by  and  by.     Oh,  yes,  of  course.     But  iti 
might  be  late,  and  suddenly,  with  a  cry  that  told  of  a  change  in  the 
current  of  her  thought,  she  started  from  her  crouching  posture,  and . 
rose  unsteadily  to  her  feet. 

'^  He  knows !''  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  alert  tone.  ^^  He  will  find 
me  soon  I     Oh,  how  thankful  I  shall  be  !^' 

Before  the  light  of  her  comfort  had  been  quenched  by  the  relent- 
lessness  of  the  dark  and  silence,  and  while  she  was  still  on  fire  and: 
trembling  with  this  new  excitement,  her  name  was  called  just  outside 
the  door,  which  almost  simultaneously  opening  with  a  sudden,  quick 
push,  she  staggered  forward  and  fell  upon  Jack  Sidney's  outstretched 
arm. 

For  a  long  moment-^r,  if  it  was  more,  she  neither  knew  nor  cared 
— she  let  her  head  lie  as  it  had  fallen  upon  his  shoulder,  while  her 
breath  came  in  slow,  sobbing  gasps,  and  only  knew  that  she  was  safe, 
and  that  rest  and  peace  had  found  her  at  last  with  him. 

Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  breath  came  slowly,  but  she  was  not 
at  all  unconscious.  The  mere  fact  of  consciousness  alone  was  bliss.  It 
was  like  the  wakening  from  that  dream  of  old  that  she  had  thought 
of  with  longing  in  the  gallery ;  and  to  be  perfectly  still,  with  the  man's 
heart  beating  strongly  almost  beneath  her  cheek,  while  the  man's  hand 
with  anxious  solicitude  smoothed  her  hair  in  the  way  her  mother  had 
done  in  her  childhood,  was  a  happiness  not  to  be  reasoned  about,  but 
silently  enjoyed. 

She  forgot  that  she  was  a  woman  for  that  moment  of  peace  after  her 
suffering,  and  had  she  been  indeed  the  child  she  felt  in  spirit,  Sidney 
could  not  have  made  himself  more  tender  or  more  kind. 

By  and  by  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  When  she 
saw  how  alarmed  and  anxious  was  the  expression  of  his  face,  she  smiled 
and  sighed. 

^'  I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  she  said,  simply.  '^  I  had  just  begun  to 
hope  you  would." 

"  So  am  I  glad, — ^thankful,"  he  answered.  "  You  were  frightened, 
poor  child.     Now  do  you  think  you  could  let  me  take  you  home  ?" 

*'  Home !"  she  echoed.  "  How  good  it  sounds !  Yes,  I  was  fright- 
ened. That  sounds  good,  too, — *  ioaf^  instead  of  *  w.'  But  I  can't  go 
home  yet.  First,  I  must  sit  down  and  think  it  all  over,  and  rest  a 
little  while.     You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?" 

"  Mind  ? — no,  indeed.  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  ?"  he  questioned, 
with  faintest  reproach.  "See,  I  brought  my  cape  along,  thinking  you 
might  need  it,  somehow.  Now  I  will  fold  it  like  a  cushion  on  the 
grass." 

Bonny  sat  down  on  the  resting-place  he  had  arranged,  and  weariedly 
leaned  her  elbows  on  her  knees.     "  What  time  is  it  ?"  she  asked* 
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^'  Six  o'clock^  and  after/'  Then,  oonsulting  his  watch, ''  It  is  half- 
past.'' 

'^I  thought  so/'  shuddering  a  little,  and  glancing  up  at  the  ruddy 
skj.  ^'  I  was  there  a  long  time,  though,  after  all,  not  nearly  so  long 
as  it  seemed.    And  now, — tell  me  about  it,  will  you  ?" 

''  Well  then,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  Sammy  informed  me  to-day 
that  he  had  engaged  to  take  you  to  the  old  fort,  and  that  you  wanted 
to  look  about  inside.  Therefore,  I  got  the  key,  and  gave  it  to  him. 
Afterwards  I  r^retted  doing  it,  as  the  galleries  are  not  exactly  the  sort 
of  place  for  a  young  lady  to  explore  alone,  or  with  no  one  but  a  little 
boy.  However,  you  had  gone,  and  it  was  too  late  then,  as  I  feared  you 
niight  think  me  intrusive  if  I  forced  my  society  upon  you  uninvited. 
And  I  thought,  after  all,  you  would  be  perfectly  safe.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  anything  unpleasant  could  actually  happen,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  stopped  for  ceremony,  I  assure  you. 

^'  When  five  o'clock  came,  and  passed,  it  struck  me  that  you  were 
rather  late,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised,  that  was  all.  Then  I  walked 
over  to  the  colonel's  office,  to  see  if  the  mail  had  come  in.  On  my  way 
back  I  went  on  past  my  quarters,  and  there  met  Sammy,  stealing  along 
with  a  very  downcast  face.  When  he  saw  me  he  started  to  run,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  came  sneaking  towards  me.  In  an  instant  I 
suspected  something  wrong,  though  I  could  not  have  imagined  what ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  got  the  truth  out  of  the  miserable  little 
scoundrel,  partly  by  persuasion,  but  mostly  by  threats.  I  could  have 
struck  the  cowardly  scamp  if  he  had  not  looked  so  small  and  so  un- 
happy. And  then  I  came  down  here  on  a  run.  That  is  all.  And  now 
tell  me,  that  little  brown  villain  of  mine  has  not  made  you  ill  ?" 

"  Don't  be  so  harsh  with  him,"  pleaded  Bonny.  **  It  is  over  now, 
and  I  shall  not  be  ill.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  seemed  so  dreadful 
an  experience  to  me,  if  I  had  been  stronger,  but  I  find  that  what  to 
other  people  might  seem  very  small  things,  indeed,  affect  me  severely 
of  late.  I — I  fainted  the  other  day,  quite  for — for  nothing.  I  never 
did  so  before  in  my  life.  And  to-day  I  conjured  up  all  sorts  of  hor- 
rors in  the  dark  over  there"  (pointing  with  a  rather  tremulous  finger), 
'^  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  had  I  been  strong 
and  well.  But  I  shall  not  be  ill, — never  fear.  The  whole  thing  seems 
cobwebby  and  far  ofi^  as  a  dream,  while  I  sit  here  in  the  fresh  air 
with  you.  Yet  it  was  all  real  enough  and  bad  enough  then.  I  doubt" 
(a  little  timidly,  while  her  eyes  followed  her  fingers  that  plucked  at  the 
grass), — "  I  doubt  I  acted  very  foolishly — very  strangely — when  you 
first  came,  and  threw  open  the  door.  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  did, 
and  I'm  almost  afraid  to  ask." 

^'  You  need  not  be,"  speaking  earnestly.  ^'  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  you  to  ask.  You  simply  did  nothing  at  all.  I  believe  you 
came  near  falling  in  the  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
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I  managed  fortunately  to  catch  you^  and  then  arranged  this  place  for 
you  here." 

Bonny  gazed  at  him  gravely  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  peculiarly 
childish^  grateful  look  in  her  large  eyes.  Then  she  said,  quickly,  im- 
pulsively, ^'  I  like  you,  Mr.  Sidney." 

"  I  Ixyve  you!  Miss  Duane," — slowly,  and  with  all  possible  differ- 
ence between  his  tone  and  hers. 

The  girl  started,  and  drew  her  breath  with  a  little  catch.  Having 
glanced  at  him  with  a  shyness  that  was  partly  unbelief,  deepening  into 
conviction,  seeing  the  impassioned  wistfulness  of  his  face,  she  did  an 
odd,  unlikely  thing.  She  b^an  to  laugh  with  a  low,  ringing,  nervous 
laughter  that  hurt  and  much  amazed  him. 

For  an  instant  he  had  been  aghast  at  the  momentous  thing  he  had 
thus,  without  premeditation,  said;  but  when  she  had  laughed  her 
sweet,  excited  laughter  that  feeling  quickly  vanished,  and  gave  place  to 
another  less  easy  to  endure. 

He  had  spoken  only  the  truth  in  saying  that  he  loved  her ;  but  he 
had  not  meant  to  tell  his  secret  then  or  for  many  days  to  come.  Her 
impulsive  speech  had  called  forth  his  equally  impulsive,  and  yet  he 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  abide  by  it,  if  only  she  had  not  laughed. 

He  would  not  willingly  have  taken  advantage  of  her  in  her 
momentary  weakness  and  excitement  if  he  had  not  lost  his  head,  but, 
at  the  worst,  he  felt  that  he  had  deserved  something  better  from  her 
than  a  laugh ;  and  biting  his  lips  at  the  incongruous  and  unexpected 
sound,  he  remained  silent. 

The  laugh  died  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  given  birth.  "  Oh,  I 
have  offended  you!"  Bonny  said,  not  so  much  repentantly  as  ques- 
tioningly.  ^^  I  did  not  mean  to  do  that.  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
you  think  I  did.  I  laughed  because  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  ex- 
cited and  not  quite  myself  yet,  and  it  seemed  so  strange  to  hear  you 
answer  those  words  of  mine  in  such  a  way.  But  most  of  all,  I  laughed 
because  I  was  happy  on  account  of  what  you  said.  Don't  people 
laugh  when  they  are  happy  and  a  little  nervous  ?  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore, but  now  I  almost  believe,  this  is  what  I  have  been  unconsciously 
longing  for  all  the  time.  Do  not  think  it  is  very  bold  in  me  to  tell 
you  so !" 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  to  her  feet,  not  looking  at  her  lover,  but  out 
across  the  sea  with  an  indescribable  sweetness  shining  from  her  eyes, 
the  like  of  which  Sidney  had  never  seen  before,  on  her  face  or  any 
other. 

In  a  second  he  was  at  her  side,  thrilling  with  an  unbelievable 
happiness,  and  had  taken  both  her  hands,  but  she  drew  them  away 
hastily. 

"  No,  not  that,"  she  said.  "  I  only  wanted  you  to  know  why  I 
laughed.     I  could  not  let  you  misunderstand  and  be  offended." 
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She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  bent  towards  her^ — tall  and  handsome 
and  impassioned. 

They  were  alone,  and  all  about  them  was  the  glowing  afWmath  of 
the  sunset.  A  puerile  thought  flashed  over  the  surface  of  the  girl's 
mind, — that  they  were  like  two  figures  in  a  picture.  Now  the  painting 
was  perfection,  and  yet  she  would  take  her  brush,  dripping  with  some 
crass  color,  and  blot  its  beauty  out,  as  often  she  had  done  in  impatience 
with  a  sketch  of  her  own  creation. 

"  I  thought,''  he  began, — *'  I  hoped, — I  understood " 

But  she  cut  him  short.  ^^  No.  DonH  think.  Don't  try  to  under- 
stand. Not  now,  by  and  by,— a  long  way  off,  perhaps, — I  will  explain 
to  you  why  this  should  be  no  time  for  me  to  think  of  love  or  a  lover. 
I  can't  help  thinking  of  you,  and  I  need  you ;  but  let  me  have  you  as 
a  friend  and  not  a  lover, — ah,  please !"  putting  up  her  hands  to  stop 
him  when  he  would  have  said  some  impetuous  word.  ^' There  are 
reBBom  why  friendship  seems  sweeter  and  more  necessary  and  restful 
than  another  sort  of  love  just  now.  But  please  don't  ask  me  why  I 
cannot  tell  you."  She  had  spoken  hurriedly,  excitedly,  and  had  held 
bim  at  a  distance  from  her. 

He  saw  it  would  be  wiser,  as  well  as  kinder,  to  accept  her  decree. 
'^  Well,"  he  said,  with  something  of  an  effort  resigning  the  paradise 
that  for  a  moment  he  had  fancied  his,  '^  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  I  will 
say — nothing.  But  you  can't  forbid  me  to  think.  And  sometime,  I 
believe,  you  will  let  me  speak.  Till  then — ^that  day  I  shall  be  hoping 
for  and  trying  to  deserve — we  are  friends"  And  he  smiled  down  at 
her  with  a  smile  which  gave  a  new  courage  and  pleasure  to  the  over- 
wrought girl. 

"  Come,  then,  my  dear  friend,"  she  answered ;  "  I  am  ready  to  go 
home  now." 

Thus  the  picture  in  the  sunset  colors  was  blotted  out,  and  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  each  carried  away  a  vivid  memory  of  what  it  had  been. 

'^  One  thing  I  must  ask,"  he  said,  presently,  as  they  walked  towards 
the  post.  "  When  did  you  cease  to  dislike  me  ?  for  that  you  disliked 
me  at  first  I  am  sure." 

"  I  never  disliked  you !"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "  How — how 
etmoeUed  of  you  to  fancy  so !  I  was  merely  vexed  with  myself,  and 
thought  it  was  with  you,  instead." 

^'  I  am  glad,"  he  rejoined,  laughing,  ^'  that  you  classed  us  so  nearly 
tc^ether  in  your  mind." 

''  It  was  much  to  your  detriment  though,  I  assure  you." 

^*  No  matter.  I  like  it  all  the  same.  I  wish  I  had  understood  the 
nature  of  your  feeling  at  the  time.  It  would  have  saved  me  some 
very  bad  quarter-hours,  indeed." 

"  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  good  ones  by  and  by,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  compensation,  though  you  must  not  expect  too  much  of 
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me/'  said  Bonny,  with  a  brilliant  smile.  Then  she  slipped  her  hand 
within  his  arm,  for  the  road  was  hilly  and  rough,  and  they  walked  on 
in  increased  contentment  through  the  twilight. 

So  it  was  that  Mrs.  Voorhees  and  Dr.  McFarland  met  them,  and 
having  so  met  them,  glanced  at  each  other  with  something  as  closely 
approaching  that  contortion  of  countenance  yclept  a  sneer  as  two  thor* 
oughly  well-bred  people  might  indulge  in. 

At  home,  when  Bonny's  story  had  been  told,  she  was  welcomed 
with  divers  pettings  and  commiserations.  She  had  come  back  with 
Sidney,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Revere,  all  was  therefore  as  it  should  be. 

''I  had  to  let  the  captain  have  his  dinner,  you  know,''  she  apolo- 
gized ;  ^'  for  men  so  hate  to  wait.  We  did  put  off  a  little  while,  but 
finally  had  to  have  it.  I  was  too  anxious  about  you  to  eat,  however, 
so  you  and  I,  Bonny,  and  you.  Jack,  will  share  what  I  have  had  saved. 
And  we  will  have,  besides,  some  deliciously  soothing  toast  and  tea." 

"  Toast  and  tea,"  with  a  few  accompanying  warmed-over  viands, 
were  not,  perhaps,  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  dinner  of  "  baked 
meats"  awaiting  him  at  home;  but,  eaten  in  the  present  instance,  and 
in  the  present  company.  Jack  Sidney  would  readily  have  sworn  that 
they  were  nectar  and  ambrosia,  or  anything  else  unattainable,  and 
therefore  to  be  desired. 

So  it  came  about  that  Bonny  made  his  second  and  even  third  cup 
of  Pekoe  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Revere  buttered  tiny  square  after  square 
of  toast  (^'  because  he  didn't  do  it  smoothly  round  the  edges"),  and,  alto- 
gether, the  eventful  evening  closed  in  a  halo  of  happiness  and  an  aroma 
of  the  very  choicest  tea. 


CHAPTER    XL 

Next  day  Bonny  and  Mrs.  Revere  were  besieged  with  callers,  and 
somehow  the  story  of  the  adventure  in  the  fort  had  leaked  out  and  had 
become  known  in  a  version  more  or  less  exaggerated.  Among  other 
callers  from  the  navy- yard  came  Miss  Collingwood  and  Miss  Levara, 
who  was  still  her  guest.  Having  asked  a  dozen  questions  regarding 
Miss  Duane's  shocking  experience,  and  having  been  answered  satis- 
factorily, though  rather  shortly,  they  proceeded  to  the  business  upon 
which,  it  appeared,  they  had  principally  come.  The  "Wyandotte" 
was  leaving  soon,  and  before  the  catastrophe  of  her  departure  should 
occur,  they  wished  to  get  up  a  little  entertainment.  Tableaxtx  tnvanls 
and  perhaps  a  little  farce,  or  simple  comedy,  with  a  dance  to  wind  up 
the  evening,  were  what  they  had  thought  of,  and  they  were  desirous 
that  Miss  Duane  should  assist. 

"  We  will  teach  you  what  to  do,  if  you  don't  know  how ;  and  really 
it  is  very  easy,"  said  Miss  Collingwood. 
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And  BoDny  smiled  her  thanks^  ignoring  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
for  years  a  bright  particular  star  of  a  famous  amateur  dramatic  club  at 
home. 

'^  We  are  going  to  make  a  special  feature  of  the  tableaux/'  Miss 
Levara  announced  ;  "  because  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  them  but  keep 
still  and  look  pretty,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  trouble  about  that,  you 
know." 

^^  Not  to  some  fortunate  people,  certainly/'  assented  Bonny,  good- 
naturedly ;  'Hhough  to  all  it  may  be  rather  an  effort  at  times  to  keep 
still.  But  tell  us  what  subjects  have  you  thought  of  for  your  tableaux  ?" 
'  "  Well, '  Priscilla  and  John  Alden'  for  one.  We've  got  the  carpenter 
making  our  spinning-wheel  now,  and  he's  promising  to  give  it  a  truly 
ancient  effect,  if  one  can  overlook  a  few  errors  in  construction.  Lola  is 
to  be  ^  Priscilla.'  She  is  so  sweet  in  a  Puritan  jichu^  you  know.  I  should 
ask  Mr.  Sidney  to  take  the  part  of '  John,'  only  I  am  afraid  he  couldn't 
be  induced  to  shave  his  moustache  even  for  Lola's  sake"  (and  Miss  Col- 
lingwood  bestowed  an  arch  glance  upon  her  friend),  ^'  although  he  would 
do  a  good  deal  for  her.  Then  we  had  thought  of  representing  '  Miranda' 
and  ^  Ariel,'  which  would  be  so  original,  and  that.  Don't  you  think  we 
might  manage  to  make  it  lovely  ?  and  wouldn't  you  do  '  Ariel,'  Miss 
Duane  ?" 

''  Well,  really,  what  costume  might '  Ariel'  be  supposed  to  wear?" 

'^Oh,  as  to  that,  you  would  suit  yourself.  Almost  anything,  I 
should  think." 

'^  Almost  nothinffy  I  fancy,  would  be  decidedly  more  correct,  if  one 
wanted  to  be  realistic/'  put  in  Mrs.  Severe.  "  Picture  to  yourselves, 
for  instance,  an  ^  Ariel'  in  a  '  pin-back'  dress,  with  slippers  and  Louis 
Quatorze  heels,  though  I  have  seen  figures  in  tableaux  no  less  incon- 
gruous. But  perhaps.  Bonny,  your  genius  might  suggest  some  airy 
fancy,  in  the  way  of  draperies,  which  would  be  proper  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  too  inappropriate,  if  these  young  ladies  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  this  particular  tableau." 

^' And  then  with  wings,  you  know,"  put  in  Miss  Levara,  enthusi- 
astically. '^  Of  course  there's  everything  in  wings.  Come,  do  please 
try  it.  Miss  Duane." 

^*  Who  is  to  be  '  Miranda/  if  you  succeed  in  getting  it  up  ?"  Bonny 
inquired. 

''  We  have  decided  on  nobody  as  yet  Perhaps  you  could  suggest 
one." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  will  promise  to  attempt  the  '  airy  sprite/  pro- 
vided I  can  think  of  a  costume  and  you  will  overlook  my  undeniable 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,"  said  Bonny,  in  a  tone  less  suggestive  of 
ennui.  ''And  I  will  help  you  all  you  may  wish  in  other  ways,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  choose  the  '  Miranda'  and  then  promise  to  abide  by 
my  choice." 
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"  Oh,  certainly  I  that  will  be  perfect/'  the  ladies  replied,  in  concert. 

'^  Then  I  shall,  without  any  hesitation,  select  Francisca  Suarez,  the 
heroine  of  the  Warrington  fire.  Think  what  an  exquisite  little 
'  Miranda'  she  would  make  ?" 

There  was  an  ominous  pause  when  Miss  Duane  had  thus  announced 
her  selection  and  preference,  and  everybody  sat  looking  decidedly  blank. 
Then  Miss  CoUingwood  mustered  resolution  to  speak,  opening  and 
shutting  her  card-case  with  little  vindictive  snaps  as  she  did  so.  ''  But 
that  girl  is  not  a  lady.     We  don't  associate  with  her,"  she  sulkily  said. 

^^  I  do  not  give  her  my  choice  in  the  light  of  a  companion  in  this 
instance,"  Bonny  replied ;  '^  but  on  account  of  the  picture  she  would 
make.  I  pretend  to  be  a  bit  of  an  ^  aesthete/  you  know,  although  I 
haven't  come  to  the  pass  of  being  ^  greenery-yellery,'  and  putting  one 
of  my  feet  in  the  grave.  Francisca's  mere  presence  at  rehearsals  could 
scarcely  contaminate  us.  Still,  if  you  object  to  her,  of  course  I  have 
.  no  desire  to  force  her  upon  you.  I  merely  said  that  I  would  undertake 
a  part,  if  that  one  were  given  to  her.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  you, 
however,  to  find  another  ^  Ariel'  as  it  would  a  ^  Miranda.' " 

'^Oh,  no!  no!"  Miss  CoUingwood  expostulated,  hastily,  for  she 
saw  that  the  wayward  beauty  upon  whom  so  much  of  their  success 
must  depend  would  not  brook  being  thwarted  in  her  whim.  "  If  you 
are  willing  to  act  with  a — a  person  of  her  class,  of  course  we  do  not 
object.  We  will  have  the  girl,  by  all  means,  if  you  like.  I  suppose 
there's  no  danger  of  her  refusing?  Only  you  must  speak  to  her, 
please,  as  really  I  have  scarcely  more  than  seen  her." 

^^  I  will  do  so,  certainly,  with  pleasure,"  Bonny  returned.  And 
thus,  with  no  further  discussion,  the  affiiir  was  settled.  Other  plans 
for  the  coming  entertainment  were  talked  over ;  the  loss  of  the  ^^  Wy- 
andotte's" officers  was  mourned,  and  finally  the  visitors  departed,  leav- 
ing Bonny  subject  to  receive  a  dainty  little  lecture  on  class  prejudices 
from  Mrs.  Revere. 

^  Class  prejudices  are  odd  stumbling-blocks  for  one's  convictions,  at 
all  events,"  Bonny  said,  when  she  had  listened  quietly  to  all  her  hostess 
had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  "  pilot's  daughter."  "  Why  should 
certain  of  us  set  ourselves  up  above  certain  others,  when  one  calmly  re- 
flects upon  the  subject  ?  What  are  we,  anyway,  but  animated  packages, 
— the  very  most  superior  of  us, — ^fleshly  wrappings  that  inclose  just  so 
much  machinery,  that  is  in  all  alike  ?  There  are  other  packages,  too, 
that  go  about  on  four  feet.  They  don't  have  class  prejudices, — not  they ! 
Though  to  be  sure  that  portion  of  machinery  that  fills  the  knobs  we 
call  our  heads  is  of  a  little  finer  and  more  subtile  material  than  theirs, 
but  it  is  not  thai  distinction  at  all  which  makes  the  difierence  with  us. 
Now,  for  instance,  Francisca  Suarez  is  a  far  neater,  more  tastefully 
decorated  package  than  Miss  Levant  or  Miss  CoUingwood,  and  her 
machinery  doubtless  works  as  well,  and  is  worth  as  much  as  theirs. 
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Now  why  should  they  look  down  upon  her^  I  would  like  to  ask 
your 

"  For  pitjr's  sake,  don't  ask  me/'  Mrs.  Eevere  pleaded^  feebly.  "  I 
am  crushed.  I  never  thought  of  myself  as  a  package  before,  and  the 
idea  is  a  little-er  startling.  Just  suppose  one  should  somehow  come 
undone?  The  quotation,  ^  Thou  hast  undone  me,'  will  have  a  new  and 
terrible  signiiBcance  for  me  now.'' 

Bonny  laughed.  ^^  Don't  be  stupid,^'  she  said,  ^^  and  let  me  indulge 
my  flights  of  philosophic  fancy  without  making  game  of  me,  please. 
It's  all  I  can  seem  to  do  towards  reforming  the  world,  and  I've  thought 
a  good  deal  on  this  subject  lately." 

"  If  I  am  stupid,"  retorted  Mrs.  Revere,  "  it's  all  the  fault  of  my 
poor  knob,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  we  packages  can't  alter  our 
machinery." 

"  We  can  keep  it  oiled,"  said  Bonny. 

"  But  seriously,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Revere  went  on,  *^  do  you  not  see 
that  you  are  growing  very  peculiar  ?  I  have  noticed  it  often  lately,  in 
many  ways,  and  I  fear  your  mother  may  put  down  the  change  to  my 
influence,— or  the  climate.  You  Buanes  were  always  bom  aristocrats, 
and  always  will  be,  in  heart,  as  in  all  things  else.  Look  what  a  place 
your  family  tree  and  coat-of-arms  have — all  elegantly  framed — in  your 
library  at  home.  By  the  way,  there  was  always  one  thing  which  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  about  that  tree.  There  is  a  name  marked  out,  as  if 
with  a  blot.  Had  you  ever  a  black  sheep  in  your  family  among  late 
generations  ?    But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  ?" 

^^  All  families  have  their  black  sheep,  I  suppose,"  Bonny  answered, 
flushing  a  little.  ^'  It  makes  the  contrast  all  the  more  marked.  But 
yon  say  we  are  all  aristocrats," — quickly, — "  and  it  may  be  true.  I  may 
be  like  the  rest,  in  spite  of  my  convictions,  for  I've  found  that  one 
may  be  a  certain  thing  in  principle  and  another  at  heart.  I  have  been 
airing  my  principles  just  now,  and  trying  to  make  you,  as  well  as  my- 
self, think  that  my  heart  is  in  them." 

"  Well,  please  don't  do  it  again,  dear ;  people  are  afraid  of  young 
ladies  with  ideas;  and  besides,  it  is  so  disconcerting.  But  now  to 
change  the  subject.  Did  Miss  Collingwood  mention  Dr.  McFarland 
as  a  member  of  the  new  dramatic  organization  ?  I  have  forgotten 
whether  she  did  or  no." 

"  I  believe  she  did,  just  as  she  was  leaving,  but  I  was  talking  with 
Miss  Levara  at  that  moment,  and  couldn't  distinctly  hear.     Why  ?" 

"  I  only  thought  that  he  might  not  be  particularly  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  your  '  Miranda.'  You  know  what  he  said  about  dressing  her 
burns  the  night  of  the  fire.  That  ^  pilot's  daughter  didn't  exactly  come 
under  his  jurisdiction.'  I  thought  it  so  unkind,  not  to  say  ungentle- 
manly,  of  him." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  very  well,"  responded  Bonny,  angrily.     "  It  was 
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the  beginning  of  my  dislike  for  him.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  likes 
the  idea  of  the  ^  Miranda'  or  not.  For  her  own  sake,  since  there  has 
been  so  mach  said,  I  almost  wish  I  hadn't  suggested  her,  but  otherwise 
I  am  glad." 

''  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right.  But  you  do  dislike  Dr.  McFarland 
then,  do  you,  Bonny  t" 

"  I  certainly  do  not  like  him,"  evasively. 

"  That  is  rather  ungrateful,  isn't  it  ?  He  has  certainly  been  very 
devoted  to  you.  But  have  you  any  other  reason  for  your  dislike  be- 
sides his  words  that  night,  which,  after  all,  were  only  spoken  on  a 
thoughtless  impulse?" 

"  *  The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well ; 
I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell,'  " 

quoted  Bonny,  lightly.  "If  there  were  nothing  else  against  him,  I 
should  never  fancy  a  man  with  such  a  big,  full  beard  as  that  he  takes 
i^o  much  pride  in.  There  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  one's  imagination 
in  wondering  what  his  mouth  and  chin  can  be  like;  and  there  is 
everything  in  a  mouth  and  chin,  as  Miss  Levara  so  justly  remarked 
about  wings.  Not  that  there  could  be  much  in  his,— except  in  the  for- 
mer, when  he  has  a  dinner  to  please  him, — ^for  the  rest  of  his  face 
hasn't  left  it  enough  room." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Revere,  "you  are  positively  quite  vindictive. 
My  prophetic  soul  has  been  telling  me  lately  that  you  were  not  fond  of 
him ;  and  do  you  know  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  too  had  divined 
something  of  your  sentiments?  At  all  events,  he  has  quite  markedly 
avoided  us  for  a  time." 

"  Let  us  give  him  credit  for  making  a  correct  diagnosis  of  my  feel- 
ings," Bonny  said,  and  then  was  glad  that  a  knock  on  the  door  offered 
a  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  conversation. 

It  was  Sidney  who  knocked.  He  had  come  for  a  call,  and  to  bring 
in  one  or  two  new  novels  for  the  ladies,  the  merits  of  which  they  dis- 
cussed ;  and  then,  after  half  an  hour's  talk  upon  the  proposed  tableaux 
mvants  and  various  other  matters,  it  was  decided  that  Miss  Duane  and 
Sidney  should  walk  to  Warrington  together,  and  acquaint  Francisca 
with  the  plan. 

"She  will  be  pleased  with  a  visit  from  you.  Jack,  for  she  quite 
looks  upon  you  as  a  being  of  heroic  mould,"  said  Mrs.  Revere.  "  She 
was  so  grateful,  and  spoke  of  you  so  prettily,  you  really  ought  to  go." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sidney  needed  no  persuasion,  and,  though 
Bonny  did  not  extend  a  verbal  invitation,  he  decided  to  take  her  silence 
for  consent. 

Miss  Duane's  desire  for  the  Spanish  girl's  presence  in  her  tableau 
sprang  not  from  caprice,  nor  yet  from  ardent  friendship.     There  was 
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something  that  she  had  made  np  her  mind  she  most  saj  to  Francisot 
later^  something  which  would  be  a  painful  task  to  put  in  words.  She 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  her  better  before  she  could  say  it  at 
all.  She  needed  to  gain  a  certain  degree  of  influence^  which  she  did 
not  now  possess,  for  instinct  told  her  that  in  spite  of  Franoisca's  hum* 
ble,  yielding  manner,  she  would  hardly  be  persuaded  against  her  love 
and  will.  Since  it  had  fallen  to  Bonny  to  undertake  the  task,  it  should 
be  with  some  foundation  of  a  separate  love,  reared  by  herself,  for  her- 
self to  stand  upon.  This  proposed  tableau,  with  all  its  attendant  re- 
hearsals, had  been  a  pretext  which  she  was  thankful  to  make  use  of; 
and  she  congratulated  herself  that  it  had  occurred  to  her  in  time.  It 
had  all  come  to  her  as  with  an  inspiration.  The  girl's  vanity  would 
be  flattered  in  this  way,  perhaps,  more  effectually  than  by  making  her 
a  model,  and  Miss  Duane  had  not  decided  yet  whether  or  no  that  was 
the  entering  wedge  to  her  regard.  Later,  in  an  hour  of  need,  she  mar- 
veled that  ever  she  had  proved  so  poor  a  studeift  of  humanity. 

They  found  Francisca  surprised  and  shyly  pleased  to  do  the  honors 
of  her  '^  half-house''  for  her  unexpected  guests.  Her  hospitality  was 
as  genuine  and  as  graciously  expressed,  perhaps,  as  though  she  had 
been  "  to  the  manner  born,"  while  she  brought  forward  the  *^  best" 
chairs,  and  offered  seed-cakes,  with  sour  Spanish  wine,  and  preserved 
figs  as  refreshment  to  her  visitors  after  their  walk  through  the  sand, 
that  was  "  not  nice  to  the  feet." 

'^  My  father  is  on  the  water,  away,  or  he  would  feel  the  great  honoi 
to  see  you,"  she  blushingly  assured  them. 

Then  Miss  Duane  (after  delighting  Francisca  by  praising  the  seed 
cakes  and  asking  for  her  cousin's  receipt  for  preserving  figs)  made 
known  her  errand,  and  was  obliged  to  combat  more  than  one  modest 
refusal  before  she  gained  her  point.     Finally,  her  stronger  will  and 
hidden  purpose  won  the  victory. 

"You  shall  be  continually  with  me,"  she  said.  "We  have  ar- 
ranged that  there  is  to  be  a  first  rehearsal  at  Mrs.  Revere's  house  this 
evening,  since  there  is  need  of  haste  in  getting  up  the  tableaux.  You 
must  be  sure  to  come,  and  when  your  part  is  over  the  cook,  Nancy, 
will  see  you  home,  as  she  goes -to  her  house  at  Warrington  every 
night." 

And,  very  reluctantly,  poor  little  embarrassed  Francisca  gave  her 
word. 

4t  *  ]|i]|c  4c  4c  «  an  4c 

The  afternoon  mail  had  been  distributed  throughout  the  garrison 
when  Sidney  and  Miss  Duane  reached  Barrancas.  Sidney  did  not 
linger,  having  bidden  his  companion  "  au  revoir^^  at  the  piazza  steps, 
but  went  directly  on  to  his  own  quarters,  leaving  Bonny  to  go  in  and 
vainly  ask  for  letters  that  had  not  arrived. 

Mrs.  Severe  had  been  more  fortunate,  but  she  neglected  to  mention 
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her  luck  to  Miss  Duane.  But  before  dinner,  when  at  last  Bonny  had 
gone  away  to  dress,,  she  stole  behind  the  captain  (who  sat  by  the  win- 
dow catching  the  waning  light  upon  his  Army  and  Navy)  and  held  a 
sheet  of  paper  just  before  his  eyes.  ^'  I  want  you  to  read  that,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it/'  she  said,  with  suppressed  excitement.  '^  I 
thought  at  first  I  would  not  show  it  to  you,  but  now  I  have  b^un  to 
think  I  ought.'' 

The  captain  laid  aside  his  paper  impatiently,  and  glanced  over  the 
few  lines  contained  within  the  note. 

^^  Oh,  damn  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  more  feeling  than  refinement,  as 
he  threw  the  pink  sheet  down,  having  first  contemptuously  crushed  it 
in  his  hand. 

His  wife  stooped  and  secured  it  before  replying.  ^^  Is  that  what 
you  think  of  it?"  she  asked. 

i^I  think  women  are  fools,"  he  responded,  still  more  surlily. 

'' Thanks  for  the  •ompliment.  Then  you  believe  that  a  woman 
wrote  this  ?" 

"  Of  course.     I  suppose  next  you'll  want  to  find  out  who." 

'^It  is  postmarked  Pensaoola,  but  that  is  most  likely  a  blind. 
Really,  I  never  dreamed  anonymous  letters  were  sent  outside  of  dime 
novels,  did  you  ?" 

'^  Never  troubled  myself  about  it,  and  sha'n't  begin  now  that  I  have 
found  out  they  are." 

"  Of  course,  of  course/^  Mrs.  Revere  went  on,  insistently,  "  there 
cannot  be  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  don't  need  you  to  convince  me  of 
that.  I  flatter  mjrself  I  know  the  Duane  blood  too  well.  But  still,  I 
have  left  her  alone  a  great  deal  too  much  perhaps,  and  she  may  possibly 
have  done  something  imprudent,  of  which  we  don't  know.  Her  ideas 
about '  caste,'  and  so  on,  are  remarkably  peculiar.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
very  long  ago  that  she  asked  me  what  would  happen  if  any  relative  or 
connection  of  an  officer  should  marry  one  of  the  soldiers.  Fancy  I 
marry  I  that  was  what  she  said.  Oh,  dear  I  I  wish  1  hadn't  thought 
of  that  just  now ;  it  is  so  uncomfortable  to  remember  in  this  connection. 
Her  being  Bonny  Duane  is  in  itself,  I  should  think,  enough  to  kill 
such  a  rumor.  Still,  I  trust  nothing  of  the  kind  may  get  about  upon 
the  post" 

^^  There  had  better  not  be  anything  to  get  about,"  pronounced  the 
captain,  with  an  unexpected  growl,  striking  his  fist  upon  a  table  near 
at  hand,  "  Duane  or  no  Duane.  But  as  for  this  anonymous  trash, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all.  You  are  the  girl's  chaperon,  and  it's 
your  business  to  see  that  she  gets  into  no  scrapes.  That  is  all  I've  got 
to  say  about  it.     And  now  let  me  read  my  paper  in  peace." 

There  had  also  been  a  pink  note,  postmarked  "  Pensacola,"  for  Jack 
Sidney.  He  had  no  correspondent  there,  and  he  spent  a  few  seconds 
in  woiidering  idly,  as  people  will,  who  the  unknown  writer  would 
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prove  to  be.  Then  he  broke  the  seal  and  read^  with  growing  anger, 
these  few  lines : 

''  Friend;  of  Miss  Duane  will  do  well  to  warn  her  against  the  folly 

of  associating  intimately  with  a  certain  Private  Dane,  Battery  L, 

Artillery,  stationed  now  at  Barrancas.  As  a  lady  of  presumably  no 
former  acquaintance  with  the  army,  it  would  be  charitable  to  suppose 
that  she  does  not  accurately  understand  the  disgrace  consequent  upon 
evening  meetings  in  groves  and  other  secluded  places  with  a  private 
soldier. 

*'  One  who  wishes  well  for  Mr.  Sidney's  happiness  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Miss  Duane.'^ 

Scarcely  waiting  to  peruse  the  last  words,  Sidney  crushed  the  paper 
in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  from  him  as  though  it  had  contained  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion.  Then,  with  a  second  thought,  he  took  it  up  once  more 
and  tore  it  into  bits  so  fine  that  the  floor  seemed  strewn  with  the  leaves 
of  fallen  blossoms,  where  they  lay. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  so  with  the  sender !"  he  exclaimed,  viciously, 
as  the  vision  of  proud,  pure,  beautiful  Bonny  arose  within  his  mind. 

Alice  King  Hamilton. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  ESSAY. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  the  school  of  the  officer  to  that  of  the 
enlisted  man^  and  we  shall  now  glance  at  the  inflaence  of  the  appren- 
tice system  upon  the  personnel  of  the  navy. 

Naval  apprentices  mnst  be  native-born  Americans^  and  are  thus 
in  a  large  measure  replacing  the  foreign  element  that  had  increased  in 
our  naval  crews  to  a  mortifying  extent.  Since  it  is  required  as  well 
that  they  be  of  respectable  parentage  and  good  character^  the  insubordi- 
nate^  reckless^  demoralizing,  and  dangerous  adventurers  who  filled  our 
ships  at  the  close  of  the  great  rebellion,  splendid  fighters,  but  almost 
as  dangerous  to  friend  as  foe,  are  continually  and  steadily  disappearing. 
Inasmuch  as  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  and  training  of 
these  youths,  they  join  sea-going  ships  with  minds  enlarged  by  study, 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  opportunities  pre- 
sented for  a  career,  and  such  advancement  as  would  be  essential  to 
place  the  latter  in  an  attractive  light.  Thus,  alive  to  the  nece&sity  of 
good  behavior,  their  demeanor  is  generally  excellent,  though  of  course, 
as  in  every  other  walk  in  life,  there  are  to  be  found  among  them  in- 
tractable spirits  who  are  thoughtlessly  careless  of  the  future,  and  treat 
with  a  corresponding  disdain  the  attempts  at  restraint  in  the  present. 
Their  influence  is  an  evil  one  that  expands  as  their  term  of  service 
rolls  on,  and  the  more  their  intelligence  has  been  developed  the  greater 
has  become  their  capacity  for  creating  mischief. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  scamps  alone  are  the  ones  against  whom 
those  officers  inveigh  who  loudly  damn  the  system.  They  seem  to 
forget  the  intelligent  action  of  the  majority  in  emergency,  the  bold 
activity  of  their  splendid  young  manhood,  their  ambition  to  excel, 
their  loyalty  to  ship  and  officer,  their  contempt  of  danger,  and  ready 
obedience  to  orders,  and  only  remember  *Hhat  apprentice  boys  are 
regular  scally  wags.'' 

Though  the  successful  operation  of  .the  system  is  already  to  be  ob- 
served, much  indignation  is  felt  by  its  advocates  at  the  utter  indifference 
i^ith  which  the  apprentice  is  treated,  in  many  instances,  by  officers  who 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  his  welfare  and 
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improvemeDt  The  regulations  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  but  in  most  instanoes  are  ignored.  For  instance^  they  require 
that  when  a  vacancy  ooc^irs  in  the  grade  of  quartermaster^  an  appren- 
tice who  is  competent  to  fill  the  position  shall  be  given  the  promotion ; 
yet  cases  are  common  where  a  lad  who  is  already  a  ^ecman  is  found 
instructing  some  recently  rated  quariermcuier  in  signals,  or  signaling 
himself,  while  the  otlier  stands  helplessly  by. 

The  apprentices  have  certain  inducements  offered  for  proficiency. 
If  promises  are  not  fulfilled  by  those  who  represent  the  power  that 
made  them,  where  are  these  boys  to  pin  their  faith  ?  Lukewarmness 
in  this  particular  on  the  part  of  officers  should  be  promptly  and  sternly 
noticed.  Apprentices  are  the  wards  of  the  Navy  Department.  If  it 
neglects  their  interests,  their  ambition  and  incentive  to  excel  are  alike 
destroyed,  when  they  become  useless  incumbrances,  or  leave  a  service 
that  has  played  them  false. 

Another  point  to  be  touched  upon  is  the  influence  to  which  they 
are  subjected  after  passing  from  beneath  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
officers  of  the  training-ships.  They  are  distributed  among  the  small 
number  of  our  cruisers,  where  they  become  a  light  percentage  of  each 
ship's  company.  And  a  great  change  comes  over  their  lives.  Being 
young,  they  are  impreasionable ;  being  imaginative,  they  revel  in  tales 
of  adventure ;  and,  being  human,  they  are  easily  led  astray.  It  is  at 
thus  time,  therefore,  that  the  manifestation  of  interest  in  their  well* 
being  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  will  have  the  greatest 
effect  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  lads.  A  kindly  word,  an  inquiry 
as  to  some  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  training-ships,  a  hint  to  avoid 
a  few  evil-minded  individuals,  and  a  word  of  praise  concerning  some 
young  fellow  like  himself,  who,  without  his  advantages,  has  never* 
theless,  by  sheer  force  of  hard  work,  entire  reliability,  and  the  blessing 
of  a  good  disposition,  received  some  new  rating, — all  this,  or  any  of 
it,  would  be  cheer  to  the  new  arrival,  and  preserve  his  proper  spirit. 
They  are  but  boys,  and  need  encouragement ;  and  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  all  officers  having  the  interests  of  the  service  at  Ibeart  to 
note  carefully  the  progress  of  the  ambitious,  and  stimulate  the  laggard 
to  new  endeavor. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  it  may  be  well,  at  the  expense  of  appearing 
illiberal,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the  apprentices,  after 
serving  their  time,  leave  the  navy  and  seek  careers  in  other  directions. 
The  trouble  lies  not  in  the  danger  of  ^^  a  little  knowledge,'^  but  in  the 
class  from  which  the  lads  are  taken.  It  is  too  well«to-do,  or  ''  respect- 
able.''  If  we  are  to  retain  them  in  the  service  as  seamen  (for  which 
there  is  a  continual  need),  they  must  have  antecedents  compared  with 
which  the  comforts  of  a  sailor's  life  leave  little  more  to  be  desired ; 
and  there  are  comforts  in  this  hardy  existence  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  known  the  squalor  and  misery  in  which  so 
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many  unhappy  beings  live.  Personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first 
things  taught  the  man-o'-war's-man,  and  next  the  neatness  of  his  sur- 
roundings. He  is  personally  inspected  every. morning  by  an  officer; 
he  scrubs  some  of  his  garments  every  other  day,  weather  permitting ; 
his  bedding  is  scrubbed  and  aired  at  frequent  intervals ;  his  hammock 
is  changed  monthly,  or  oflener;  his  kit  is  insi)ected,  to  observe  his 
thriftiness ;  he  has  opportunities,  monthly,  of  replenishing  his  outfit ; 
his  accounts  are  carefully  kept ;  he  has  constant  and  competent  medical 
care ;  he  is  guarded  carefully  against  unnecessary  exposure ;  his  barber 
costs  him  only  fifty  cents  a  month  ;  he  is  well  fed,  and  has  promotion 
to  look  forward  to.  Of  course,  the  life  of  the  sailor  is  full  of  hardship. 
He  has  to  battle  with  man  and  tempest ;  to  endure  alike  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropics ;  but  the  vigilant  officer,  knowing 
the  value  of  each  individual  under  his  command,  makes  caireful  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  of  his  crew,  and  this  means  health.  The  ex- 
posure is  followed  by  dry  garments,  hot  cofiee,  and  a  pipe,  while  the 
peril  of  the  life  and  thrill  of  adventure  lend  a  charm. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  is  a  necessity 
of  choosing  the  material  for  future  men-o'-war's-men  from  the  dregs 
of  society, — from  the  crowded  tenement-houses,  or  the  criminal  classes ; 
but  in  every  city  there  are  honest  laborers,  who,  with  the  poor  man's 
luck,  have  extensive  families,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
more  than  the  simplest  necessities.  Barefooted  in  summer,  scantily 
clad  in  winter,  the  boys  must  b^in  early  to  bring  their  own  share  to 
the  meagre  family  meal,  and  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  self- 
improvement.  With  the  voracious  appetite  of  growing,  healthy  boy- 
hood, and  the  disregard  of  wear  and  tear  of  garments  of  the  same 
troublesome  period,  the  father  would  be  glad  to  put  his  hopeful  in  a 
position  where  he  would  be  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  cared  for,  edu- 
cated, and,  during  good  behavior,  assured  of  liberal  and  increasing  pay, 
with  which  he  could  assist  in  keeping  the  pot  boiling  at  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  apprentice  is  taken  from  the  middle  class.  His 
father  is  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  who,  finding  his  son  disposed  to  be  a 
trifle  wild,  is  glad  to  place  him  where  he  will  be  under  some  restraint; 
or  he  has  gained  the  belief  that  he  has  placed  the  boy  in  the  direct 
path  to  reaching  the  sword  of  the  commissioned  officer ;  or  the  ruddy 
imagination  of  the  boy  himself  has  urged  the  father  to  the  step. 

During  his  life  on  the  apprentice  ship  the  novelty  has  not  perhaps 
worn  ofl^,  but  when  he  finds  himself  on  board  a  regular  man-of-war, 
and  the  glamour  of  schooling  has  given  place  to  a  stern  realization  of 
the  life  before  him  and  the  hopelessness  of  an  epaulet  save  in  case  of 
war,  his  thoughts  wander  to  the  bright  fires  and  cheerful  lights  of  his 
cozy  home.  Dreaming,  he  finds  himself  onoe  more  in  his  old  familiar 
seat  about  the  open  hearth.  The  cloud  has  gone  from  the  father's  brow, 
for  the  eldest-born  is  back — and  back  to  stay — ^to  assist  him  in  his  busi- 
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nesSy  to  take  perhaps  his  place ;  and  his  mother  and  sisters  gather  ten- 
derly around  him,  and  listen  with  pretty  shudders,  parted  lips,  and  eager 
eyes,  to  '^  many  a  tale  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea."  A  sudden  gust  blows 
the  rain  into  his  face, — ^he  awakes,  and  knows  it  was  a  dream,  but  the 
iron  has  entered  into  his  soul.  He  feels  himself  in  a  false  position, 
and  the  next  mail  carries  a  pleading  letter  to  his  father  asking  him  to 
use  every  endeavor  to  get  his  discharge  from  a  distasteful  service, 
— ^fuU  of  repentance  for  past  follies,  and  promise  of  future  excellence  of 
conduct. 

The  apprentice  makes  acquaintances  among  the  older  sailors,  which 
are  not  always  improving  ones,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  reckless 
dare-devil — the  man  who  would  be  a  pirate  if  he  were  not  a  man-o'- war's- 
man — is  oftentimes  the  one  who  has  the  greatest  power  of  impressing 
the  youthful  mind.  His  doctrines  are  most  injurious,  and  his  actions 
bear  them  out  Such  a  man  has  invariably  devoted  followers  among 
the  bad  element  in  a  crew,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  unless 
counter-influences  are  at  work,  if  the  boys  are  found  gradually  joining 
the  admiring  circle  to  which  he  relates  his  tales  of  wild  debauch,  mur- 
derous quarrels,  and  defiance  of  authority.  Such  men,  if  for  qo  other 
reason  than  their  continual  perversion  of  youth,  should  be  rooted  out 
of  the  navy.  They  are  not  always  to  be  classed  among  the  shirks,  and 
indeed,  when  danger  hovers  close  at  hand  are  among  the  first  to  meet 
and  overcome  it;  but  the  mischief  that  they  do  far  outweighs  the 
services  they  render.  Many  are  old  men-o'-war's-men,  who  by  long 
connection  with  the  service  would  find  themselves  incapacitated  for 
gaining  elsewhere  their  livelihood ;  but  early  in  their  careers  they  have 
shown  the  cloven  hoof,  and  it  was  then  they  should  have  been  banished 
from  its  benefits  forever. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  be  thus  rid  of  worthless  rogues 
without  special  l^islation.  On  our  own  coast,  an  enlisted  man  may 
be  dischai^ed  (dishonorably)  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  in  a  foreign  country  unless  there  be  an  opportunity  of 
sending  him  home  by  some  public  conveyance,  as  a  man-of-war  or 
transport.  In  either  event,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  his 
going  to  the  nearest  naval  rendezvous  and  re-enlisting.  Although  it 
is  the  pronounced  intention  that  no  man  dishonorably  discharged  shall 
ever  again  enter  the  service,  there  are  numbers  of  men  in  its  ranks  to- 
day who  have  more  than  once  been  thus  disgraced. 

Probably  all  officers  have  seen  the  deplorable  working  of  a  sjrstem 
that  so  limits  the  power  of  a  court-martial  when,  on  some  foreign  sta- 
tions, wretches  have  unmasked.  Knowing  the  folly  of  the  law,  they 
riot  in  insubordinate  acts,  and  laugh  at  the  inability  of  the  officers  to 
prevent  their  demoralizing  infraction  of  rule  and  r^ulation.  They 
submit  with  an  air  of  bravado  to  the  light  punishments  they  may  be 
awarded,  and  thus  nearly  half  their  time  is  lost  to  the  ship.    Such  men 
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will  not  desert.  They  know  they  would  starve  on  shore,  and  they  can- 
not be  driven  from  the  ships.  It  frequently  happens  that  men  like 
this  will  on  the  eve  of  coaling  ship,  eta,  commit  some  inexcusable 
offense  most  willfully;  and,  cheerfully  going  into  confinement;  jeer  at 
their  comrades  upon  whose  shoulders  additional  work  is  thrown. 

Such  people  have  no  pride  or  self-esteem  to  be  wounded  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  punishment  that  it  is  possible  to  administer  within 
the  limits  of  the  law.  They  require  some  more  d^raded  method  to 
break  the  strength  of  their  influence  over  the  weaker-minded  among 
the  crew.  Physical  pain  must  be  inflicted  ere  such  brutal  spirits  can 
be  properly  disciplined,  and  nothing  would  have  so  salutary  an  effect 
as  a  judiciously  administered  flogging.  When  this  was  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized punishments  of  the  navy  undoubtedly  many  a  fine  spirit  was 
broken,  and  much  discontent  created  by  reason  of  its  abuse,  the  power 
to  order  it  being  the  prerogative  of  the  commanding  officer ;  and,  as  all 
men  are  not  gifted  with  a  high  sense  of  justice,  many  are  cursed  with 
violent  tempers,  and  prejudice  forms  an  integral  part  of  human  nature, 
it  was  most  natural  that  many  grave  errors  were  committed.  This  has 
gradually  led  to  the  abolition  of  this  means  of  punishment,  and,  lincler 
the  droumstanoes,  most  wisely.  Too  much  power  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  will  generally  result  disastrously,  and  therefore  the  adjudg- 
ment of  so  unusual  a  form  of  punishment  ahould  only  be  awarded  by 
sentence  of  a  summary  court-martial.  Such  a  court  should  only  be  or- 
dered to  try  persistent  offenders, — men  of  the  type  mentioned  above, — 
who,  after  repeated  attempts  at  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  still  remained  intractable  and  defiant.  A  second  court 
should  be  empowered  to  dishonorably  discharge  such  incorrigible  and 
predestinated  criminals,  in  whatever  portion  of  the  world  the  ship  might 
be.  When  it  is  remembered  that  such  courts  are  composed  of  educated, 
and,  in  many  instances,  refined  and  cultivated  men,  who  swear  '^  to 
justly  and  truly  try,  without  prejudice  or  partiality, '^  the  case  depend- 
ing, and  that  the  commanding  officer  must  approve  the  sentence  before 
it  is  carried  out,  it  will  be  seen  how  small  is  the  chance  of  a  valuable 
man's  being  triced  up  and  receiving  ^^  three  dozen''  because  he  unfor- 
tunately dropped  a  coil  of  rope  over  the  head  of  a  sleeping  and  irritable 
captain. 

Doubtless  in  the  olden  time  many  a  truly  gallant  fellow  was  driven 
from  the  service  smarting  with  wounds,  whose  scars  would  ever  remind 
him  not  only  of  his  disgrace  but  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  its  cause ; 
but  following  the  plan  suggested,  passion  would  be  conquered  by  the 
frigid  processes  of  law,  prejudice  would  be  confronted  by  reason,  and 
mercy  would  temper  justice.  A  man  thus  punished  would  be  branded 
for  life,  and  could  never  again  inflict  himself  upon  a  service  which, 
grown  weary  of  his  malicious  acts,  had  indignantly  expelled  him. 

Should  the  above  proposition  appear  too  radical,  as  it  doubtless  win 
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to  manj,  at  least  the  Navy  Regulations  should  be  so  far  modified  as  to 
give  to  naval  summaiy  courts-martial  the  power  to  award  a  seutenoe  of 
dishonorable  discharge,  untrammeled  by  saving  clauses.  The  class  of 
men  alluded  to  are  not  only  drawing  pay  that  they  do  not  earn,  but  are 
a  bad,  and  often  dangerous,  element  in  any  ship's  company.  Their 
days  are  passed  in  acts  subversive  of  discipline,  and  their  lives  are  a 
continual  protest  against  the  feebleness  of  the  law. 

A  strange  spirit  of  comradeship  exists  among  sailors,  and  instances 
are  common  of  whole  crews  being  punished  by  irksome  restrictions  be- 
cause they  refused  to  denounce  some  rogue  or  rogues  who  had,  in  a  mood 
of  contempt  or  petty  spite,  mutilated  gun-tackles  or  the  rigging,  thrown 
arms  overboard,  or  been  otherwise  guilty  of  some  criminal  proceeding. 
To  protect  the  service  against  the  readmission  of  such  persons  only  one 
course  is  open, — the  placing  of  a  tiny  but  indelible  mark  upon  their 
persons,  in  such  a  spot  as  would  be  noticed  only  by  the  examining  med- 
ical officer.  Until  this  be  done  there  will  be  no  protection  in  this  re- 
gard. A  worthless  character  discharged  in  New  York  harbor  goes  to 
the  receiving-ship  to  enlist.  Failing  there,  he  tramps  to  Boston,  or 
some  other  station  where  men  are  wanted,  and,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  some  landshark,  is  properly  scrubbed,  dressed,  and  shaven,  and, 
being  naturally  of  good  physique,  and  possessing  the  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  make  so  capable^  vjllain,  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examination, 
and  is  soon  borne  again  upon  the  books  of  the  government.  If  it  be 
known  that  the  cat  has  been  re-established  in  the  navy  for  extreme 
cases,  it  is  firmly  believed  that  a  marked  improvement  will  at  once  be 
noticed  in  the  punishment-books  throughout  the  service,  and  also  that 
its  use  would  be  extremely  rare,  and  never  undeserved. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  man-o'-war's-man  is  well  fed,  and, 
speaking  generally,  this  is  true.  The  ration  is  so  generous  that  in  each 
of  the  small  messes  into  which  a  crew  is  divided  a  certain  number  of 
rations  are  commuted,  the  caterer  of  each  mess  receiving  the  money  in 
lieu.  This,  with  one  or  two  dollars  apiece  monthly,  goes  to  the  pur- 
chase of  bread  (^'  hard  tack''  being  furnished  with  the  ration),  fruit,  etc., 
when  in  port,  and  supplying  sea-stores  when  preparing  for  a  cruise. 
The  men,  however,  frequently  oomplain  of  the  quality  of  the  ration 
both  at  sea  and  in  port,  and  with  much  reason.  By  the  trickery  of 
dealers  and  carelessness  of  some  purchasing  paymaster,  much  worthless 
trash  is  foisted  upon  the  service,  and  so  constant  are  the  requirements 
for  surveying  portions  of  the  ration  that  are  unfit  for  issue,  that  on 
every  man-o'-war  a  certain  number  of  officers  are  appointed  a  board 
of  survey  for  three  months  at  a  time.  The  price  paid  for  the  articles 
should  have  insured  their  quality,  and  the  blame  for  the  useless  waste 
should  be  placed  where  it  belongs.  The  sum  total  of  the  value  of 
articles  of  food  annually  condemned  to  be  thrown  overboard  would, 
if  made  public,  be  appalling. 
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A  ship  to  be  efficient  most  be  happy,  and  happy  she  can  never  be 
unless  the  interests  of  the  men  lie  next  the  hearts  of  the  officers.  The 
silly  fop  who  looks  upon  the  sailor  merely  as  a  creature  born  to  do 
his  bidding,  the  dreamer  whose  thoughts  are  ever  with  his  wife  or 
sweetheart,  and  the  vulgar  swa^erer  who  damns  and  insults  better 
men  than  himself  when  he  knows  they  dare  not  answer  back,  cannot 
enter  into  the  sailor's  life.  Either  there  is  no  inclination  or  there' 
would  be  repulsion.  It  is  the  nature  hearty  without  coarseness,  gay 
without  bufibonery,  cheerful,  generous,  and  courageous  as  the  sailor's 
own,  that  forms  the  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  a  ship.  The  sailor 
is  naturally  a  sporting  character  in  a  modest  way.  It  is  his  pride  that 
his  ship  should  excel.  She  must  be  faster  than  another,  smarter  in 
her  drills,  neater  in  her  appearance,  and  a  better  sea-boat.  Her  men 
must  be  better  dressed  and  better  behaved ;  tliey  must  win  races  under 
sail  and  under  oars,  and  they  must  be  victors  in  athletic  games  and  at 
the  target.  In  all  these  matters  that  go  so  far  towards  making  the 
happy  ship  the  man  takes  his  cue  from  the  officer.  With  dullards  aft, 
there  will  be  curses  forward.  The  matter  of  the  amusement  of  the  men 
is  not  sufficiently  ui^ed  upon  officers,  and  many  are  too  indolent, 
snobbish,  or  thoughtless  to  recognize  its  importance. 

The  great  curse  of  the  navy  may  be  brought  under  the  generical 
head  of  whisky,  but  it  is  hoped  that  methods* can  be  devised,  consid- 
ering the  diflPerent  class  of  men  who  enlist  to-day,  that  will  greatly 
reduce  the  evil.  In  the  first  place  a  strict  watch  should  be  kept  over 
the  record  of  liberty  given  in  the  different  cruisers.  A  most  excellent 
system  has  been  suggested  (and  is  supposed  to  be  in  force  at  the  present 
time)  by  which  the  men  are  in  a  great  measure  the  regulators  of  their 
own  liberty.  So  long  as  they  come  off  promptly  and  in  condition  to 
do  their  duty,  they  are  given  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  going 
ashore ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  few  ships  where  the  r^ulations 
are  adhered  to  in  this  respect,  all  novelty  wears  off,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  money  becomes  scarce,  very  few  respond  to  the 
call,  ^'  All  you  men  that  want  to  go  ashore  on  liberty  lay  afib  and  put 
your  names  down !" 

Probably  no  class  of  people  has  done  so  much  towards  bringing 
the  sailor,  merchantman  or  man-o'-war's-man,  to  a  proper  sense  of  what 
is  due  himself,  than  that  amiable  society  of  fanatics  whose  doctrine  it  is 
to  '^  look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,"  and  who,  not  content  with 
deriving  all  the  benefits  themselves  that  come  with  temperance,  insist 
that  other  people  shall  suffer  similar  happiness.  From  all  officers  they 
should  have  warm  encouragement  and  hearty  support  when  good  sense 
regulates  their  zeal.  An  instance  of  the  proper  direction  of  their 
efforts  may  be  given  in  the  Temperance  Hall  at  Shanghai,  China. 
Here  were  to  be  found  pleasant  reading-rooms,  furnished  with  latest 
journals  and  magazines  and  a  modest  library;  there  were  billiard- 
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tables  and  a  bowling-alley,  where  very  low  rates  were  charged ;  the 
caisine  was  an  excellent  one,  and  a  good  dinner  cost  something  like 
twenty-five  cents.  Coffee — very  fragrant  coffee — was  always  ready. 
On  cold  or  rainy  days  there  was  a  cheerful  fire,  and  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  comforts  of  such  an  attractive  club  to  the  wild  debauch, 
there  were  neat  cots  at  nominal  rates.  This  fine  charity  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  building.  Ministers  of  good  were  always 
hovering  around,  and  sailors  who  had  joined  the  society  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  Hall,  were  prominent  among  them. 

Many  a  poor  bedraggled  Jackey,  whose  last  recollection  was  of 
falling  softly  into  the  gutter,  has  awakened  to  find  himself  in  a  neat 
little  bed,  with  some  old  shipmate  at  hand  to  help  put  him  in  trim  to 
go  on  board  ship.  A  hot  cup  of  coffee  tones  up  his  much-abused 
stomach,  the  bucket  of  water  poured  over  his  poor  head  cools  his  throb- 
bing temples,  and  his  astonishment  at  his  good  luck  reaches  a  climax 
when  a  little  package  is  handed  him  which  contains  the  money  that 
remained  in  his  possession  at  the  moment  unconsciousness  came.  He 
finds  himself  in  sympathetic  hands,  every  one  looks  neat  and  whole- 
some, he  alone  shows  a  sheepish  sense  of  some  half-understood  disgrace. 
What  wonder  that  when  he  finds  himself  marked  ^^  on  time  aboard 
and  capable,^^  he  makes  up  what  is  left  of  his  mind  to  hunt  up  the 
'^  Hall"  on  his  next  trip  ashore,  and  perhaps  become  an  active  agent  in 
the  truly  good  work. 

The  miserable  life  of  the  sailor  ashore  (^^  on  liberty")  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  his  natural  desires.  He  is  ready  to  be  as  decent  as  any 
one  if  he  is  given  half  a  chance,  and  will  be  found  a  hearty  ally  in 
the  promulgation  of  such  principles  as  regulate  the  existence  of  Tem- 
perance Hall  in  Shanghai. 

The  class  of  men  is  so  much  better  morally  than  it  ever  was  before 
ID  the  navy — for  with  education  the  morale  must  improve — ^that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  well-wishers  of  the  navy  to  turn  their  attention 
strongly  to  this  lever,  to  be  worked  for  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  the  enlisted  man. 

T.  H.  Stevens, 
jAeutenarU  UJ3.N. 
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THE  LATE  SENATOR  ANTHONY. 

Henry  Bowen  Anthony,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1884,  was,  daring  his 
twenty-five  years  of  senatorial  service,  a  devoted  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  United  States  navy.  Although  educated  in  the  Quaker  faith, 
which  impressed  upon  his  mind  its  genial  and  gentle  influences,  he 
believed  that  our  national  independence,  won  by  the  sword,  should 
always  be  prepared  to  defend  itself  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes. 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  its  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  he  served  on  it  until 
his  death,  repeatedly  declining  the  chairmanship,  as  he  preferred  being 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Printing. 

This  long  service  on  the  Naval  Committee  embraced  the  war-period, 
when  large  appropriations  were  necessary,  and  when  careful  inquiries 
had  to  be  made  into  the  fitness  of  the  many  hundred  nominations  for 
appointment  and  for  promotion.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
reduction  of  the  naval  force,  the  enlargement  of  the  retired  list,  and  the 
consequent  promotions  kept  up  the  labors  of  the  Senate's  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Anthony  never  avoided  his  share  of  the 
work  and  of  the  responsibility.  He  was  invariably  opposed  to  the 
restoration  to  the  service  of  those  who  had  been  dismissed  for  intem- 
perance while  on  duty,  and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  a  joint 
resolution  was  passed  regulating  the  efiect  of  a  vote  of  the  thanks  of 
Congress  upon  promotion.  The  law,  as  it  stood,  virtually  gave  the  re- 
cipient of  a  vote  of  thanks  ten  years'  longevity  on  the  active  list,  with 
the  consequent  pay,  preventing  at  the  same  time  the  promotion  of  junior 
officers.  Senator  Anthony,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate 
in  support  of  a  joint  resolution  rectifying  this  injustice,  showed  how  it 
affected  the  pay  of  the  juniors  of  the  officers  thus  honored,  and  then 
said, — 

"  Thus  far  J  have  spoken  only  of  pay.  It  is  the  same  with  rank ; 
and  rank  is  more  than  pay.  There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  navy  worth 
his  salt  who,  if  he  has  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family 
outside  of  his  profession,  would  not  rather  be  an  admiral  without  pay 
than  a  captain  with  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  is  not  a  feeling 
confined  to  ostentatious  and  vainglorious  men ;  it  pervades  the  whole 
navy,  and  is  shared  by  the  most  modest  and  unassuming,  the  best  and 
the  bravest  officers  in  the  service.     It  may  seem  foolish  to  those  who 
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do  not  anderstand  the  feeling  from  which  it  springs ;  but  it  is  the  senti- 
ment which  we  wish  to  encourage  in  the  navy ;  which  makes  the  navy 
ivhat  it  is, — the  right  arm  of  the  national  defense,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  feeling  that  animated  Commander  Williams, 
when  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  '  Oneida/  as  his  vessel  was  reeling 
from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  her  by  that  enemy  of  the  human  race,  the 
captain  of  the  '  Bombay.'  It  was  reported  to  him  that  the  vessel  was 
sinking,  and  he  was  asked  to  get  into  the  boat.  '  No,'  was  his  calm 
reply, '  I  shall  stay  in  my  ship ;  if  she  goes  down  I  shall  go  down  with 
her.'  It  is  the  feeling  that  animated  Ensign  Copp,  true  type  of  an 
American  seaman,  who,  springing  from  the  humblest  class  of  society, 
without  friends  or  fortune  or  influence,  worked  his  way  up,  till  he  won 
and  wore  the  livery  of  his  country's  service.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
berth-deck  when  the  vessel  was  struck ;  he  superintended  the  removal 
of  the  sick  to  the  upper  deck,  and  returned  to  his  post.  He  was  hailed, 
and  informed  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  that  he  must  hasten  on 
deck.  ^  I  am  stationed  here,'  was  his  reply^ '  and  cannot  come  till  I 
am  relieved.'  .  .  . 

'^Such  is  the  temper  of  the  American  navy.  Such  is  the  spirit 
which,  inherited  from  Paul  Jones,  and  Truxton,  and  Preble,  and  Hop- 
kins, and  Whipple;  from  Decatur,  and  Porter,  and  Perry,  and  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Hull,  and  Stewart,  proved  itself  on  the  river  and  on  the 
sea,  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  still  animates  the  hearts  of  our  living 
heroes.  .  .  • 

'^To  generous  minds  the  consciousness  of  this  injustice,  the  fact  that 
their  continued  rank  and  pay  are  assessed  upon  their  juniors,  deprives 
the  distinction  of  much  of  its  gratification.  The  law  tells  them  prac- 
tically :  For  your  gallant  deeds  you  shall  have  a  high  reward,  but  that 
reward  shall  be  so  much  taken  from  your  brethren,  from  your  younger 
brethren,  some  of  whom  you  regard  almost  as  your  children ;  those 
who  have  fought  with  you  under  the  same  flag  and  in  the  same  bat- 
tles ;  those  who  stood  by  your  side  when  together  you  drove  through 
the  obstructions  at  Mobile  and  swept  past  the  flaming  batteries  at  New 
Orleans;  those  whose  blood,  flowing  with  your  own,  reddened  the 
same  slippery  decks  at  Fort  Fisher.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  this  great  country  desires  to  rewara  its  defenders.  We  do  not 
desire,  the  country  does  not  desire,  that  when  an  offll^r  has  cut  his  way 
to  promotion  with  his  sword,  he  shall  find  it  blocked  against  him  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress." 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  received  Senator  Anthony's  fos- 
tering care.  It  was  the  dbna  mater  of  his  nephew  and  next  of  kin, 
now  Commander  John  R.  Bartlett,  the  efficient  head  of  the  Naval 
'  Hydrographic  office,  and  he  used  to  visit  it  frequently,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  acquainted  with  its  workings  and  its  wants.  When,  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  1861,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the 
location  of  the  Naval  Academy  to  Newport,  Senator  Anthony  said, — 
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''  Bhode  Island  has  endeavored  to  do  her  duty.  She  has  poured 
forth  freely  her  wealthy  the  accumulations  of  generations  of  industry 
and  frugality;  and  she  has  poured  forth  as  freely  the  priceless  treasure, 
the  blood  of  her  sons^ — ^she  has  more  of  both  if  her  country  needs 
them.  She  has  received  few  of  the  special  favors  of  the  Federal 
Government.  She  has  not  asked  for  them.  She  has  fopnd  in  the 
general  blessings  which  flow  from  the  Union  an  abundant  return  for 
her  best  and  truest  loyalty.  If  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  represent 
her  sister  States,  she  is  entitled  to  any  favor  or  recognition,  it  could  not 
be  rendered  in  a  more  grateful  form  than  in  intrusting  to  her  waters 
the  nursery  of  the  naval  glory  of  the  country.  All  her  early  tradi- 
tions, and  all  her  history,  are  connected  with  maritime  adventure  and 
with  naval  prowess." 

The  Naval  Academy  was  retained  at  Annapolis,  but  in  later  years 
the  Naval  Training  School  has  been  located,  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Senator  Anthony,  on  a  beautiful  island  in  Newport  harbor, 
and  it  is  also  proposed  to  establish  the  Naval  War  Collie  there. 

Another  nephew  of  Senator  Anthony  is  Captain  Henry  A.  Bart- 
lett,  of  the  marine  corps,  now  on  the  "  Trenton."  The  deceased  senator 
had  many  personal  friends  in  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps,  as  well 
as  in  the  army,  and  they  always  found  him  ready  to  espouse  their 
cause  when  they  needed  legislation  to  secure  their  rights  or  to  enable 
them  to  accept  tributes  of  merit  from  foreign  powers. 

Senator  Anthony  was  made  a  member  of  the  third  class  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  which  has  honored  his  memory  by  the  passage  of  suitable 
eulogistic  resolutions.  The  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  who  was  the 
chaplain  of  Burnside's  Rhode  Island  Volunteers  which  hastened  to  the 
defense  of  Washington  in  1861,  preached  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
funeral  discourse  at  Senator  Anthony's  interment,  in  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  his  many  virtues. 

Few  members  of  Congress  have  retained,  after  years  of  continuous 
service  amidst  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  political  life,  the  sympathies 
and  cordial  feelings  of  private  life,  as  did  Senator  Anthony.  He  was 
in  heart  and  life  a  Christian  gentleman,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  and  now  he  hSs  descended  to  his  rest,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  leaving  sweet  remembrances  of  his  purity  of  character,  his 
generosity  and  liberality  of  spirit,  his  proud  and  noble  manhood : 

"  Immortality  o'ersweeps 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears, — and  peals 
Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep 
Into  our  ears  this  truth.    He  lives  forever." 

Ben:  Perley  Poors, 
Late  Major  Eighth  MoMochuaetta  Infantry. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL    WAR   COLLEGE. 

Sib  Howabd  Douglas,  in  his  work  on  "  Naval  Warfare  with  Steam/' 
qaotes  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Bowles,  E.N.,  that  we  have  arrived  at 
a  new  era  in  which  steam  will  enable  naval  commanders  to  conduct  their 
operations  on  military  and  scientific  principles.  '^To  this  high  au- 
thority/' he  continues,  '^  may  be  added  that  of  Captain  Dahlgren,  U.  S, 
Navy,  who  observes  that  the  principles  of  military  tactics  will,  hereafter, 
enter  largely  into  the  manoeuvres  of  a  fleet/'  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  give  certain  illustrations  in  support  of  his  theory,  and  concludes  that 
portion  of  his  essay  with  the  remark  that  he  proposes  '^  to  establish  the 
aoali^  between  the  tactics  of  armies  in  the  field,  and  those  of  steam 
fleets  on  the  ocean,  with  a  view  of  drawing  from  that  analogy  such 
lessons  as  mav  be  found  useful  in  naval  warfare.'' 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  it  should  be  observed,  was  singularly  well 
qualified  for  this  task :  for  to  his  military  education  he  added  an 
intimate  knowledge  of.  naval  afikirs  not  oflen  found,  even  among 
£nglish  army  officers. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  not  a  little  suggestive,  that  of  the 
three  works  which  have  shaped  the  naval  tactics  of  the  English  navy, 
two  were  written  by  military  men  and  one  by  a  civilian. 

The  Sailing  and  Fighting  Instructions  which,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  constituted  the  sole  guide  of  English  admirals  in  war, 
were  formulated  in  1665,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  received  a 
thorough  military  training.  Considerably  over  a  century  later  appeared 
the  ''  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics/'  by  John  Clerk,  who,  though  a  plain 
country  gentleman,  was  yet  a  man  of  military  instincts ;  and  lastly, 
the  work  of  the  author  just  quoted ;  which,  if  it  has  not  received  the 
notice  it  merits,  teaches  us  in  more  emphatic  terms  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, that  the  true  way  to  study  naval  warfare  is  to  begin  with  the 
study  of  military  science. 

That  a  proposition  of  such  obvious  import  should  have  remained 
so  long  unheeded  seems  altogether  unaccountable.  And  yet  the  idea  is 
by  no  means  new.  John  Clerk,  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made, 
writing  in  1790,  spoke  of  the  face  of  the  ocean  as  a  fair,  unobstructed 
field  for  the  military  operations  of  fleets,  comparing  those  operations 
to  military  movements  on  land ;  and  laying  down  general  principles 
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for  the  conduct  of  a  fleet^  which  are  identical  with  thoee  given  by 
military  writers  for  the  conduct  of  an  army. 

The  naval  student  in  reading  military  history  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  hostile  operations  on  shore  and  those 
afloat.  From  the  rules  governing  the  School  of  the  Battalion  to  the 
highest  principles  of  strategy^  he  will  find  much  that  is  applicable  to  his 
own  element.  Not  to  confine  ourselves  too  much  to  particulars,  we  may 
briefly  consider  each  separate  head  under  which  military  treatises  are 
generally  divided,  and  ascertain  for  ourselves  how  closely  allied  the 
two  services  are  in  their  leading  characteristics. 

Jomini  divides  the  Science  of  War  into  six  purely  military  branches, 
beginning  with  what  he  terms  '^Diplomacy,  or  Statesmanship  in  its 
relation  to  war.''  This  branch  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  naval 
ofiicer,  requiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  international  law  and  treaty 
obligations,  a  familiarity  with  the  political  history  of  his  own  country 
and  the  course  of  its  foreign  policy  that  will  necessitate,  to  attain  any 
degree  of  proficiency,  such  an  amount  of  careful  reading  as  to  leave 
little  leisure  for  extra  professional  studies. 

Next  in  order  comes  Strategy,  or  the  art  of  properly  directing 
masses  upon  the  theatre  of  war,  either  for  defense  or  for  invasion. 
It  makes  little  difierence,  in  principle,  whether  the  opposing  forces  are 
on  shore  or  afloat,  or  a  combination  of  both :  the  rules  of  this  art  are 
equally  applicable  to  either  case.  Thirdly  we  have  Grand  Tactics, 
or  the  Tactics  of  Battle :  the  art  of  making  good  combinations  prelim- 
inary to  battle,  as  well  as  during  its  progress.  /^  The  guiding  principle 
in  tactical  combinations,"  says  Jomini,  "  as  in  those  of  strategy,  is  to 
bring  the  mass  of  the  force  in  hand  against  a  part  of  the  opposing 
army,  and  upon  that  point  the  possession  of  which  promises  the  most 
important  results."  This  is  precisely  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Clerk  for  the  disposition  of  a  fleet,  and  insisted  upon  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas. 

LoGiBTiGS,  or  the  art  of  moving  armies,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
art  of  navigation,  and  in  the  securing  of  adequate  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  and  fuel  for  the  fleet,  when  severed  from  its  imme- 
diate base  of  supplies.  This  requires  a  knowledge  not  simply  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  navigation,  which  now  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  aberration  of  the  compasses  of  metal  ships;  but  of  the  coal 
depots  of  the  world,  the  means  of  obtaining  supplies  abroad,  and  the 
facilities  aflbrded  in  difierent  foreign  stations  for  docking  and  repairing 
ships,  and  making  duplicate  parts  of  machinery.  It  requires  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  difierent  channels  of  an  enemy's  ocean  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  sustaining  a  fleet  on  the  products  of  that  commerce.  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  cover  these  points  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
naval  stafi^,  a  corps  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  Naval  College  to 
produce. 
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Engineebikg,  or  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortification^  comes 
next  in  order.  It  has  been  said  that  the  art  of  fortification  and  the 
art  of  field  tactics  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other^  the  object 
in  both  being  to  so  dispose  of  the  several  parts  that  they  may  afibrd 
mntaal  protection.  This  applies  to  fleet  tactics  also,  as  pointed  out  by 
Clerk  and  abundantly  proved  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  And  as  fleets 
are  often  called  upon  to  attack  fortifications,  the  naval  commander 
should  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  works  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  attack,  and  the  system  of  attack  opposed  to  him,  as  already 
stated.  That  part  of  the  military  art  is,  therefore,  essential  to  his 
education. 

Lastly  we  come  to  Minor  or  Elementary  Tactics,  or  the  tactics 
of  instruction,  where  the  principles  governing  the  land  forces  and  those 
of  the  sea  forces  are  identical. 

Minor  tactics  merges  into  grand  tactics  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  orders  of  battle,  and  the  handling  of  troops  or  of  ships  during 
battle,  the  rules  of  this  part  of  the  military  art  being  entirely  appli- 
cable to  that  of  the  naval.  Such  being  the  close  analogy  between  the 
two  arms,  and  in  default  of  experience  in  naval  warfare  under  steam, 
we  must,  perforce,  resort  to  the  study  of  the  known,  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  in  the  cognate  branch  is  now  mere  conjecture. 

If  with  the  study  of  military  science  the  naval  student  carries  on 
a  parallel  course  of  naval  history,  he  will  be  enabled  to  group  together 
in  an  intelligent  manner  certain  classes  of  facts,  by  the  generalization 
of  which  he  may  formulate  for  himself  principles  for  his  guidance  as 
the  commander  of  a  sea-army  preparatory  to,  and  during  war.  By 
this  means  he  will  have  pursued  the  comparative  method  of  research, 
reasoning  from  the  well-known  rules  of  the  military  art  to  just  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  naval  art.  And  by  reasoning  up  from  the 
facts  of  naval  history  to  general  principles,  he  will  have  followed 
the  inductive  system  of  philosophy.  Thus,  he  will  have  raised 
naval  warfare  under  steam  from  the  empirical  stage  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science.  To  conduct  the  study  of  naval  warfare  by  this 
method  will  be  the  work  of  the  War  College.  It  is  no  light  task. 
As  the  attempt  has  never  before  been  made  to  study  this, — the 
branch,  par  excdknoej  of  the  naval  profession,  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, but  rather  to  ignore  it, — trusting,  perhaps,  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  or  to  happy  chance ;  or  maybe,  that  wars  on  earth 
*have  ceased  altogether, — not  only  are  the  text-books  wanting,  but  the 
very  terminology  of  steam  tactics  is  defective.  When  we  find  that 
one  of  the  leading  navies  of  the  world  still  retains  many  of  the  terms 
of  the  sail  period  of  naval  tactics,  and  defines  column^  as  ^^Any  number 
of  ships  in  a  distmct  body,  whether  in  line  ahead,  line  abreast,  or  oCher^ 
vAse,^  does  it  not  admonish  us  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  who 
have  no  navy  at  all,  in  a  military  sense,  should  strike  out  for  ourselves- 
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in  the  acquisition  of  the  theory^  at  least,  of  that  art,  the  practice  of 
which  the  confirmed  policy  of  our  country  denies  us, — the  art  of  naval 
tactics  ? 

In  stating  that  scientific  methods  must  be  applied  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  problems  of  modern  naval  warfare,  we  are  far  from 
assuming  that  war  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  science.  Jomini  has 
taken  pains  to  disabuse  us  of  any  such  idea,  and  yet  when  he  surprised 
Napoleon  by  telling  him  at  Mayence^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jena 
campaign,  that  he  would  meet  him  in  four  days  at  Bamberg,  has  shown 
us  that  there  are  certain  military  problems  susceptible  of  being  demon- 
strated with  all  but  mathematical  precision.  Let  there  be  given  a  dis- 
posal force  on  land  or  at  sea  of  fixed  military  value  and  a  known 
adversary,  and  the  soldier  or  seaman  who  is  master  of  his  profession 
can  predict  with  almost  unerring  exactness  the  chances  of  a  successful 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  expeditioas  that  have  been  initiated 
with  all  the  ^^  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,"  have  ended  in  disasters 
that  could  have  been  foretold  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  problem 
beforehand.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
who  is  to  make  this  forecast.  It  is  the  one  who  occupies  a  position 
above  that  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  viz. :  the  naval 
administrator,  or  the  principal  adviser  on  all  purely  naval  matters  of 
the  civil  power  of  the  government, — the  chief  of  the  naval  staff.  To 
fill  this  office  properly,  one  must  have  the  faculty  of  taking  in  the 
whole  theatre  of  the  war,  to  master  and  utilize  all  the  information 
accumulated  by  the  different  men^bers  of  the  staff  relating  to  the  field 
of  operation ;  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  make 
those  timely  dispositions  of  the  floating  force  his  foresight  will  have 
prepared,  that  it  may  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  It  will 
be  the  province  of  the  Naval  Coll^  to  put  officers  in  the  way  of 
preparing  themselves  for  this  high  duty. 

Of  all  the  great  facts  of  history,  of  all  the  lessons  pregnant  with 
warning  to  the  naval  student,  is  the  incapacity  for  high  command  ex- 
hibited by  the  admirals  of  the  English  navy  during  a  long  period  of 
naval  wars.  It  has  been  well  called  the  "  Dark  Age  of  Naval  Tactics." 
It  is  the  period  alluded  to  by  Clerk,  and  may  be  said  to  be  included 
between  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Succession  in  1702,  and  the  close 
of  the  "  American"  war  in  1783.  Granting  the  abilities  of  the  school 
ojT  English  naval  officers  represented  by  such  men  as  Anson,  Hawke, 
and  Boscawen,  and  admitting  the  altogether  exceptional  and  brilliant 
victpry  of  Quiberon,  the  fact  stands  out  too  clearly  for  denial,  that 
during  the  years  referred  to  the  English  admirals,  as  a  class,  were 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  their  profession.  What  was 
said  of  Matthews,  Byng,  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  that  each  '^  knew 
how  to  handle  and  fight  his  own  ship  to  admiration,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  manoeuvring  of  a  fleet,"  might  have  been  said  of  many 
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others.  If  Admiral  Graves,  instead  of  following  De  Grasse  out  beyond 
the  capes  of  Virginia,  had  carried  his  fleet  up  to  York  River,  he  would 
have  rendered  Ck)rnwallis  the  succor  so  much  needed,  and  frustrated 
the  designs  of  Washington.  Admiral  Graves  had,  here,  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  highest  order  of  professional  skill.  Yorktown  had 
become  the  key  to  the  entire  theatre  of  the  war,  and  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  army  the  main  object  of  the  English  fleet.  De  Grasse  was 
in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  and  De  Barras  was  known  to  have  sailed  from 
Newport,  Khode  Island,  to  join  him.  The  part  of  Graves  was  to  push 
in  between  the  two  French  fleets,  and  form  a  junction  with  Cornwallis 
at  all  hazards.  He  was  in  advance  of  De  Barras ;  and  De  Grasse  by 
standing  out  to  sea  left  the  English  admiral  an  unobstructed  way  to 
the  objective  point,  an  opportunity  he  either  did  not  comprehend,  or 
very  unwisely  neglected  to  avail  himself  of.  The  consequence  was  his 
own  discomfiture,  and  the  capitulation  of  the  army  he  was  sent  to 
relieve. 

We  may  here  inteiject  the  remark  that  the  pushing  in  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  between  the  two  French  forces  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
analogy  to  which  reference  has  been  made  between  the  operations  of 
land  and  sea  forces.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  interposition  of  an  army 
between  the  parts  of  an  enemy's  line,  so  as  to  beat  one  portion  before 
the  other  can  arrive  to  its  assistance.  This  species  of  tactics  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Napoleon  with  splendid  success,  and  a  parallel  case  is  to 
be  found  in  our  civil  war.  McClellan,  in  the  campaign  of  1862, 
designed  by  a  junction  with  McDowell  to  push  in  between  Kichmond 
and  the  army  under  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  idea 
was  a  brilliant  one,  but  McDowell's  failure  to  co-operate,  through 
interference  from  Washington,  insured  its  defeat.  Such  operations, 
however,  require  promptness  of  action,  celerity  of  movement,  and  here 
we  find  an  element  essential  to  success  that  is  common  to  both  services, 
the  element  of  speed.  Napoleon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  rushed 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  the 
Austro-Sardinian  army,  commanded  by  Beaulieu  and  Colli,  who  had 
committed  the  fault  of  spreading  out  their  forces  in  a  long  line,  with 
the  expectation  of  enveloping  their  young  adversary.  Colli  was  first 
beaten  at  several  points,  and  Beaulieu  next,  and  from  that  time  the 
two  armies  were  so  entirely  separated  that  one  of  the  generals  desiring 
to  cover  Turin  retreated  towards  that  city,  whilst  the  other  fell  back 
upon  Milan  without  attempting  to  join  his  colleague.  Colli  was  forced 
to  accept  such  terms  as  the  victor  chose  to  give,  and  Beaulieu's  retro- 
grade movement  only  stopped  under  the  walls  of  Mantua. 

Later  (1797),  a  part  of  Napoleon's  army  left  Verona  after  having 
fought  the  battle  of  St.  Michaels,  on  the  13th  of  January,  marched  all 
night  upon  Kivoli,  fought  in  the  mountains  on  the  14th,  returned  to 
Mantua  on  the  15th,  and  defeated  the  army  of  Provera  on  the  morning 
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of  the  16th ;  thus,  in  leas  than  four  days,  having  marched  nearly  fifty 
leagues,  fought  three  battles,  and  captured  more  than  twenty  thousand 
prisoners.  Instances  of  great  celerity  of  movement  may  also  be  found 
in  the  history  of  our  late  civil  war.  Truly  might  Marshal  Saxe  say 
that  '^  success  in  war  was  due  to  the  legs  of  the  soldiers." 

So,  in  naval  operations,  speed  and  handiness  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  indispensable.  It  was  to  the  light  and  swifl  Liburnian  galleys 
that  Octavius  owed  his  victory  at  Actium,  a  lesson  we  may  well  profit 
by  to-day.  It  was  due  to  the  greater  speed  of  their  ships  that  the 
French  were  so  successful  in  the  practice  of  those  tactics  which  enabled 
them  to  outmanoeuvre  their  English  adversaries  so  often.  During  the 
period  of  naval  tactics  to  which  special  allusion  has  been  made,  we  not 
infrequently  read  of  the  English  admirals  complaining  of  the  dullness 
of  their  ships,  and  the  superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  French.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this :  the  French  had  superior  models,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  adopt  the  then  novel  plan  of  covering  the  bottoms  of 
their  ships  with  copper ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  English 
government  would  heed  the  recommendations  of  its  naval  officers  and 
follow  the  example. 

In  this  respect  history  would  be  sure  to  repeat  itself  in  any  future 
naval  wars.  We  would  find  one  set  of  naval  officers  complaining  of 
the  loss  of  speed  and  of  unhandiness  of  their  ships,  owing  to  bad  qual- 
ities and  foul  bottoms,  and  the  impossibility  of  docking  them ;  and 
another  set  executing  the  most  skillful  manoeuvres,  and  eluding  or 
pursuing  an  enemy  at  pleasure,  owing  to  their  having  smooth,  clean 
bottoms,  and  a  high  normal  speed. 

But  to  resume.  The  French  navy  has  never  received  its  full  meed 
of  praise  for  its  share  in  bringing  the  Yorktown  campaign,  and  con- 
sequently the  Revolutionary  war,  to  a  successful  termination.  The  skill 
of  De  Grasse  in  decoying  the  English  fleet  away  from  the  key  of  the 
whole  theatre  of  the  war,  and  engaging  him  during  five  days  in  de- 
sultory and  indecisive  actions,  leaving  it  in  the  end  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition, and  powerless  to  execute  its  mission,  is  a  fine  exemplification  of 
the  superior  skill  of  the  French  officers  of  that  period.  The  French 
in  their  fleet  fights  with  the  English  were  so  uniformly  successful  in 
their  tactics,  that  it  at  last  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  had 
**  adopted  some  new  system,"  which  the  English  had  failed  to  discover. 
The  "  new  system"  of  the  French  admirals  consisted  in  the  study  of 
their  profession, — war.  For  over  one  hundred  years  the  only  text- 
book in  the  English  navy,  on  naval  tactics,  was  a  translation  of  the 
French  work  by  Paul  Hoste.  And  while  there  is  not  to-day  a  single 
respectable  work  on  naval  tactics  under  sail  by  an  English  author,  save 
the  "  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics"  by  Clerk,  the  Scotch  country  gentleman, 
there  are  numerous  excellent  works  on  tactics  by  French  naval  officers, 
from  that  of  the  accomplished  De  Tourville,  whose  system  was  written 
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out  by  his  chaplain,  Pdre  I'Hoste,  in  1660,  to  the  Tcustique  Navale  of 
Vice- Admiral  Penhoat  of  1884. 

Whether  Clerk's  ^^Easaj"  had  a  direct  influence  in  dispelling  the 
dark  age  of  naval  tactics,  or  whether  the  appearance  of  that  work  was 
simply  coincident  with  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose  to  discMiss.  We  know  only  according  to  the  best  English  authori- 
ties that  *'  the  splendid  results  of  Mr.  Clerk's  discoveries  in  naval  tac- 
tics" were  immediately  followed  by  '^a  signal  revolution  in  the  art;" 
we  know  that  Lord  Bodney  with  a  copy  of  the  work  in  his  possession 
gained  the  great  victory  over  De  Grasse,  in  the  West  Indies ;  that  Lord 
Howe  adopted  the  new  system ;  that  the  Earl  of  St  Vincent  observed 
it ;  Duncan  smashed  through  the  Dutch  line  at  Campadown  according 
to  Clerk's  plans ,  and  Nelson,  who  had  always  been  a  dose  student  of 
naval  tactics,  made  his  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  almost 
exact  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Scotch  laird  of 
Eldin. 

When  to  the  seamanship  and  pluck  of  the  English  admirals  was 
added  a  proper  attention  to  the  study  of  war,  the  English  fleets  became 
irresistible,  and  the  battles  decisive.  There  were  no  more  courts-martial 
such  as  Matthew's,  Byng's,  and  Keppel's.  The  skill  of  the  French 
admirals  no  longer  availed.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this,  the 
principal  being,  no  doubt,  as  the  Count  de  Grasse  admitted  to  Lord 
Bodney  shortly  after  the  battle  of  12th  of  April,  that  the  French  navy 
was  at  least  one  hundred  years  behind  that  of  England. 

A  more  emphatic  warning  against  the  neglect  of  the  higher  profes- 
sional studies  or  a  more  forcible  example  of  the  advantages  of  tliose 
studies  than  those  cited  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range 
of  naval  history.  Nor  was  the  superiority  of  the  French  admirals,  as 
a  class,  confined  to  their  knowledge  of  war  alone.  They  were  good 
diplomatists,  and  understood  the  conduct  of  civil  affiiirs,  or  where  the 
naval  element  merges  into  the  province  of  statesmanship. 

It  is  on  these  two  subjects,  then,  war,  and  statesmanship  in  its  rela- 
tions to  war,  that  the  College  is  to  be  principally  founded. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  arguments  against  such  a  school. 
We  know  that  war  cannot  be  taught  by  book  alone ;  we  know  that  the 
hackneyed  quotation,  Poda%  nasdtur  non  fit,  will  be  repeated  as  ap- 
plicable to  great  admirals  and  great  generals.  The  answer  is  that  some 
of  the  most  successful  captains  of  the  world's  history  have  studied  war, 
either  in  the  school  of  application  of  the  battle-field  or  from  the  lessons 
of  war  as  taught  by  the  great  masters.  Some  men  have  a  natural  genius 
for  war,  but  it  requires  war  to  develop  the  faculty,  and  the  process  may 
be  a  long  and  trying  one.  Frederick  the  Great  admitted  that  no  gen- 
eral had  ever  committed  greater  blunders  than  he  had.  It  was  through 
disaster  and  defeat  that  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  science  of  war.    It  was  an  expensive  school,  that  of  Frederick's. 
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It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  College  to  '^  organize  victory''  in 
advance  by  a  simpler  and  more  economical  method. 

Such  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  institution  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment now  designs  to  erect.  Other  objects  will  be  found  in  that  part  of 
the  College  course  which  finds  its  equivalent  in  the  usual  school  of  ap- 
plication^  where  a  younger  class  of  officer  students  may  carry  on  the 
practice  of  every  art  in  which  the  naval  officer  can  be  expected  to  attain 
proficiency. 

The  general  considerations  thus  roughly  lined  out  influenced^  to  a 
grtater  or  less  extent^  the  board  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  in 
May  last^  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  post-graduate 
course  for  naval  officers.  In  giving  the  rcdson  (P&re  and  an  idea  of 
the  organization  of  the  Collie,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
language  of  the  report.  It  starts  out  with  assigning  reasons  why  such 
a  school  should  be  opened :  '*  The  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge  now 
required  of  a  naval  officer,"  it  says,  *[  demands  a  longer  period  than 
was  formerly  considered  necessary  to  complete  a  course  of  technical 
education. 

'^Of  this  knowledge  certain  branches  are  acquired  and  assimilated 
with  greater  ease  by  minds  more  matured  than  those  of  the  average 
undergraduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

'^  It  is  found  that  numbers  of  young  officers,  after  a  little  experience 
at  sea,  take  up  of  their  own  accord  those  studies  for  which  they  have 
developed  a  taste.  It  may  be  ordnance,  astronomy,  electricity,  steam, 
history,  international  law,  or  the  languages.  There  are  others  who, 
possessed  of  undoubted  ability,  do  not  exert  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  self-improvement  for  want  of  proper  facilities,  or,  perhaps,  an  in- 
centive,— men  who  could  take  a  high  stand  in  almost  any  branch  were 
the  opportunity  ofiered,  or  the  motive  power  applied."  The  Naval 
College  offers  that  opportunity^ 

*'  The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  cogent  reason  for  such  a  school 
is  that  there  may  be  a  place  where  our  officers  will  not  only  be  encour- 
aged but  required  to  study  their  profession  proper — war — ^in  a  far  more 
thorough  manner  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  attempted,  and  to  bring 
to  the  investigation  of  the  various  problems  of  naval  warfare  the  scien- 
tific methods  adopted  in  other  professions."  That  place  will  be  the 
Naval  College. 

'^  Although  the  science  of  war  cannot  be  mastered  through  the 
agency  of  books  alone,  yet  a  complete  study  of  the  operations  of  war 
both  on  laud  and  at  sea,  by  which  the  principles  of  the  science  have 
been  illustrated  practically,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  officer  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

'^  Campaigns  that  have  depended  for  success  upon  the  co-operation 
of  a  fleet;  campaigns  that  have  been  frustrated  through  the  interposition 
of  a  fleet ;  tho^transfer,  by  water,  of  a  numerous  army  to  distant  points 
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and  their  landing  on  an  enemy's  coasts  under  the  guns  of  a  fleet ;  the 
various  results  of  engagements  between  ships  and  shore  batteries ;  naval 
expeditions  which  have  ended  in  disasters  that  could  have  been  fore- 
told by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  problem  beforehand,  and  the  great 
naval  battles  of  history,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  which  illustrate 
and  enforce  many  of  the  most  important  and  immutable  principles  of 
war,  should  be  carefully  examined  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  naval 
student  For  it  is  upon  his  professional  skill  in  the  larger  operations 
of  combining  and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the  floating  force  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  more  restricted  one  of  an  isolated  com- 
mand, that  our  people  must  rely  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
and  the  guarding  of  their  extensive  coasts  and  coasting  trade  from  the 
depredations  of  an  enemy. 

^'  The  almost  total  absence  of  an  adequate  naval  force  adds  to  the 
burden  of  responsibility  imposed  upon  our  naval  officers,  and  impera- 
tively demands  of  them  extraordinary  exertion  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  in  order  to  make  such  amends  as  they  best  may 
for  the  extreme  paucity  of  the  means  furnished  them.  Here,  then,  is 
not  simply  a  '^  reason,  but  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  establishm^t  of 
such  a  school  as  the  order  contemplates. 

'^  The  bare  statement  that  our  naval  officers  not  only  do  not  study 
war  as  a  science,  but  have  no  adequate  school  of  practice,  seems  in 
these  days  of  broad  and  liberal  culture  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  alone, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  sufficient  reason  for  the  early  founding 
of  the  institution  which  the  Department  now  has  under  consideration. 

**  Naval  officers  are  often  called  upon  on  foreign  stations  to  exercise 
diplomatic  functions,  and  are,  not  infrequently,  required  to  settle  or 
act  upon  questions  involving  nice  points  of  international  law.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  carefully  prepared  for  this  responsibility  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  enlightened  neutrality  policy  which  this 
country  has  had  the  honor  of  introducing  and  maintaining  from  its 
foundation,  and  of  the  principles  of  equity  that  have  ever  character- 
ized the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers. 

*'  In  giving  prominence  to  the  subjects  of  War  and  Law  as  studies 
to  which  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached,  and  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  the  highest  effi>rts,  stimulated  in  what  manner 
soever  the  Department  may  judge  wisest,  should  be  applied,  the  board 
is  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  great  value  to  the  country  of  work 
that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  navy  in  time  of  peace;  work,  too, 
such  as  may  be  strictly  in  the  line  of  professional  improvement,  and 
such  as,  by  training  the  faculties  and  extending  the  mental  horizon, 
still  further  prepares  the  officer  for  the  more  varied  demands  made,  in 
time  of  war,  upon  his  intelligence  and  attainments.  As  the  domain  of 
human  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more  enlarged,  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional requirements  expands  to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  be  pas- 
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tured  out,  as  it  were.  Thus  the  tendency  in  the  navy,  as  in  all  other 
professions,  is  towards  the  formation  of  speciaUies.  It  is  to  the  special- 
ist that  we  are  indebted,  mainly,  for  the  vast  accessions  which  have 
l>een  made  of  late  years  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge.  But  it  is 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  victories  won  in  peace,  and  the  great  variety 
and  attraction  of  the  studies  open  to  the  naval  officer  may,  and  some- 
times do,  lead  him  away  from  his  true  pursuit,  that  we  urge  the  early 
opening  of  a  school  where  war,  the  one  subject  par  excellence  of  the 
naval  professi^,  may  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  taught  out- 
side of  the  stern  school  of  the  field  of  battle. 

^'Failing  to  produce  specialists  in  this  one  branch,  we  fail  utterly 
in  our  whole  system  of  naval  education,  for  all  others  are  but  subordi- 
nate or  accessory. 

^'  In  the  earnest  prosecution  of  what  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
officer  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  object  of  all.  Thus, 
electricity  in  its  application  to  torpedoes,  chemistry  in  its  application  to 
explosives,  metallurgy  in  relation  to  ordnance,  and  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  are  only  means  to  the  end  for  which  a  navy  may  be  said  to  exist, — 
success  in  war.  The  establishment  of  the  proposed  school,  by  opening 
to  officers  the  higher  branches,  will  serve  to  correct  any  misapprehen- 
sion on  this  point,  and  dissipate  the  haze  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  obscures  the  perception  in  regard  to  the  true  aim  of  naval 
education  and  the  duties  of  naval  officers. 

^<  The  War  School  will,  moreover,  furnish  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity for  healthy  intellectual  development,  and  gratify  the  laudable 
desire  so  general  among  onr  officers  for  increased  knowledge.  While 
preventing  erratic  flights  into  fields  of  research  unrelated  to  his  calling, 
some  of  which  might  unfit  him  for  its  sterner  duties,  the  school  will 
tend  to  hold  the  young  officer  to  those  lines  of  professional  thought  so 
eminently  calculated  to  qualify  him  for  his  highest  and  most  responsi- 
ble duties." 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  instruction  under  two  principal  heads, 
— the  Science  and  Art  of  War,  and  Law  and  History.  The  first  will 
include:  1,  Strategy  and  Tactics;  2,  Military  Campaigns;  3,  Joint  or 
apposed  Military  and  Naval  operations,  treated  from  a  military  stand- 
point ;  4,  Disposition  and  Handling  of  Seamen,  landed  for  military 
service;  6,  Elements  of  Fortifications  and  Intrench ments;  6,  Naval 
Strat^y  and  Tactics ;  7,  Naval  Campaigns ;  8,  Joint  or  apposed  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  operations,  treated  from  a  naval  stand-point. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  As  the  principles  underlying  all  hostile 
movements  are  at  bottom  the  same,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  field 
of  action,  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
military  operations  is  essential  to  the  naval  strategist,  and  it  suggests 
that  the  first  five  of  the  above  mentioned  subjects  would  be  best  taugiit 
by  one  learned  in  military  science." 
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The  course  io  law  and  history  embraces:  1,  Intemational  Law; 
2,  Treaties  of  the  United  States ;  3,  Rules  of  Evidence ;  4,  General 
Naval  History ;  5,  Modem  Political  History. 

The  first  subject,  says  the  report,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  action  taken  by  our  naval  commanders  abroad. 

^^  In  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  most  eminent  authority  of  the 
day  should  be  eng^ed  to  undertake  the  elucidation  of  its  principles, 
and  also  to  bring  out  clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  treaty 
obligations. 

*'  The  third  subject,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  sound  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  court-martial  law,  ought  to  be  expounded  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  legal  profession. 

''  The  character  of  the  instruction  aimed  at,''  continues  the  report, 
— ^and  to  this  suggestion  we  b^  to  call  particular  attention, — ^'  in  the 
proposed  school  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  demands  the  services  of  the 
ablest  instructors  in  each  department.  It  is  for  this  vital  reason  that 
the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that,  to  secure  such  instructors,  all  other 
considerations  should  be  deemed  subordinate.'' 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  the  principal  branches 
of  study;  but  the  board  went  much  further.  For  those  officers  who 
wish  to  carry  on  a  course  of  study  in  Ordnance  they  prescribe  the  higher 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

For  the  Torpedo  class,  higher  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Hydrography,  higher  mathematics,  physics,  nautical  astronomy. 

The  report  says,  '^  The  board  confines  itself  to  pointing  out  the  lines 
along  which  it  is  probable  these  specialties  will  find  their  devel^ 
ment;  but  it  is  not  prepared  to  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of 
these  courses  as  essential  to  the  organization  of  the  War  School,  which, 
as  already  shown,  is  a  pressing  necessity. 

'^  Instruction  in  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  water-colors  and 
photography,  is  desirable  and  would  bring  its  own  reward,  on  the  one 
hand  in  foreign  service,  and  on  the  other  in  military  and  naval  recon- 
Doissances.  The  board  believes  the  subjects  may,  in  time,  be  added  as 
optionals  with  advantage." 

Besides  the  forgoing  theoretical  studies,  various  practical  exercises 
are  recommended,  in  order  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the  students  with 
all  the  modern  appliances  of  war. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  board  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  the  College  leave  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  may,  how- 
ever, add  the  opinions  of  two  high  authorities  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  war. 

Jomini  has  remarked  that  ^^  correct  theories,  founded  upon  right 
principles,  sustained  by  actual  events  of  wars,  and  added  to  accurate 
military  history,  will  form  a  true  school  of  instruction  for  generals. 
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If  these  means  do  not  produce  great  men,  they  will  at  least  produce 
generals  of  sufficient  skill  to  take  rank  next  after  the  natural  masters 
of  the  art  of  war."  These  remarks  are  just  as  applicable  to  admirals 
and  the  naval  profession.  And  Washington  said,  in  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  academy,  ^^that  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  both  comprehensive  and  com- 
plicated ;  that  it  demands  much  previous  study ;  and  that  the  possession 
of  it  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state  is  always  of  great  moment 
to  the  security  of  a  nation." 

8.  B.  Luce,  Z7^.JV: 
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QUARTERMASTER'S,  COMMISSARIAT,  MEDIOAL,  Etc. 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

"He  [Sbvnachbbib, inyading  Judea  B.C.  718]  is  oometo  Aiath  [about  twelve 
miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Jerusalem],  he  is  passed  to  Migron  [commanding  the  Pass 
between  Aiath  and  Michmash]  ;  at  Michmash  [nine  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem] 
he  hath  laid  up  his  carriages  ^  [Army  or  Baggage  Trains,  having  extricated  them 
from  the  Defile] :  they  are  gone  over  the  passage." — Isaiah  x.  28,  29. 

"  He  would  fain  keep  a  hold  on  the  Actual^  knit  the  ne%o  securely  to  it,  and  give 
to  them  conjointly  a  just  direction.  .  .  .  He  recognizes  Motion  as  the  true 
Element  of  Humanity,  and  principle  of  the  Universe.*' — Chabactsbibtics  of 

OOKTHB. 

In  an  article  on  the  Condottieri  in  The  United  Service  for  Oc- 
tober, 1884,  it  was  remarked  that  the  Supreme  Kaler  of  this  Universe 
has  never  allowed  a  complete,  even  temporary,  disappearance  of  those 
forces  which  were  necessary  to  the  continuous  development  of  His 
plan,  of  which  the  principal  motor  always  seems  to  have  been  War, 
and  the  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are  subservient  to  it,  and  that  while 
there  were  Ages  of  darkness  prevailing  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
comparatively  civilized  world,  there  was  always  in  the  midst  of  that 
darkness  considerable  light,  more  or  less  brilliant,  somewhere. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Philosophers  that  the  normal  condition  of 
man  is  War,  and  War  is  undoubtedly  the  midwife  of  Prepress,  but 
how  little  do  we  know  of  the  trustworthy  details  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  carrying  on  war  until  the  world  was  already  old,  and  great  and 
awful  wars  had  been  going  on  for  hundreds  upon  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  years,  and  extending  their  horrors  over 
spaces  as  vast  as  those  traversed  by  a  Napoleon.     If  some  of  the  war 

^  The  Hehrew  words  in  the  Bihie  translated  "  carriages"  are  not  always  the  same, 
sometimes  signifying  what  the  Germans  styled  a  '<  wagon-hurg,''  or  defenses  formed 
of  army-wagons,  as  so  often  resorted  to  hy  Zisca ;  a  '*  load  for  a  heast  of  hurden  ;" 
** implements  of  war,"  ''haggage,"  hooty,"  as  well  as  wagons  proper,  pure  and 
simple. 
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problems  or  riddles  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  never  been  solved 
from  want  of  records^  or  the  concealment  of  them  if  they  do  exists  and 
if  those  problems,  particularly  as  relating  to  the  transport  of  supplies 
for  the  mouth  and  for  battle,  and  the  providing  of  such  supplies,  are 
considered  as  questions  insoluble  even  by  experts,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  same  difficulties  will  be  overcome  as  to  the  ^'  how'^  and 
'^  why"  of  remote  periods  ?  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that,  except  to  a  few 
rare,  hard-working  students,  the  workings  of  the  administrative  ser- 
vices in  the  far  distant  past  are  altogether  unknown  quantities  ?  Gen- 
eral von  Hardegg,  who  tabulated  military  history,  does  not  seem  to 
have  dared  to  go  back  prior  to  b.c.  550,  when  the  Greek  language  was 
becoming  a  sort  of  univ  rsal  pass-key  and  passport,  although  he  pre- 
pared a  history  which  ventured  nearly  one  thousand  years  farther  into 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  To  him,  to  Colonel  von  Kausler,  to  Colonel 
Guisehard,  the  Quintus  Icilins  of  Frederic  the  Great,  military  men  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  fully  or  adequately  discharged, 
for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  have  either  made  trustworthy  revela- 
tions or  have  set  up  guide-posts  or  comer-boards  to  indicate  the  routes 
to  further  and  more  trustworthy  research.  Learned  men  who  would 
have  felt  insulted  if  their  acquirements  had  been  questioned,  dared  to 
assert  that  the  Ancients  had  no  regularly  organized  Medical  Service, 
and  that  all  eleemosynary  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the 
disabled,  and  the  veteran  were  due  and  solely  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity.  This  claim  is  not  altogether  true,  as  has  been 
shown  in  a  Series  of  Articles,  and  as  will  be  more  fully  demonstrated 
in  another  treatise,  viz. :  that  the  medical  arrangements  of  the  Ancients 
were  far  superior  to  those  in  Western  Europe  between  the  tenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  For  this  ample  material,  backed  by  other 
authorities  than  those  already  cited,  has  been  gathered  together  for 
years. 

Another  moot  question  is,  how  ancient  and  mediaeval  armies  were 
supplied,  and  how  the  supplies  were  transported,  and  were  those  ser- 
vices charged  with  such  duties  militarily  and  scientifically  organized  ? 
They  were,  and  there  exists  abundant  proof  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bat-  or  Pack-mules,  or  horses,  or  oxen,  or 
buffaloes,  or  camels,  are  much  more  scientifically  loaded,  and  have  the 
burdens  imposed  much  more  mercifully  adjusted,  to-day  than  even  a 
few  centuries  since ;  but  the  Bat-animals  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Bo- 
man  were  called  upon  to  perform  exactly  the  same  duty,  although  in  a 
manner  much  more  painful  and  exhaustive  to  the  brutes.  The  writer 
has  seen  in  Northern  Africa  a  train  of  Donkeys,  not  much  bigger  than 
very  large  dogs,  transporting  sand  and  other  building  materials  in 
baskets  which  did  not  contain  near  as  much  as  an  Irish  laborer  carries 
up  a  ladder  in  a  hod,  which  baskets  had  no  other  support  across  the 
back  except  rough  cords,  which  cut  into  the  flesh  and  were  producing 
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fistalas  and  nloers,  while  the  haunches  of  the  animal  were  running 
blood  from  goads  mercilessly  applied  by  Arab  or  Moorish  drivers,  who 
were  physically  able  to  carry  both  Donkey  and  load  had  they  been 
compelled  to  transport  an  equal  weight  upon  their  shoulders  like  a 
pack-Indian  under  the  lash  of-  a  Spanish  taskmaster.  Just  such 
savage  cruelty,  doubtless,  characterized  the  transport  service  of  the 
Ancients,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  went 
ahead  with  about  the  same  disregard  of  pain  and  life  as  mortals  ac- 
corded in  those  days  to  associates  as  well  as  to  enemies,  and  more  than 
was  shown  to  the  helpless,  prisoners,  women  and  children. ' 

There  is  no  question  of  this.  In  Montfaucon's  *^  L' Antiquity  expli- 
qufe"  (in  the  Green  Alcove,  New  York  Society  Library)  are  engravings 
of  Ancient  (or  Ancient  melting  into  Modem)  Ponton  bridges.  Equipages, 
or  Wagons,  Chars  two-wheeled,  and  Chariots  with  four  wheels.  Bat*  or 
Pack-horses,  mules,  and  camels,  showing  the  manner  of  loading  those 
animals,  from  the  Column  of  Trajan,  who  died  A.D.  117. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Royal  and  the  rich  rode  in  carriages 
which  were  made  costlier  than  any  of  this  period,  but  yet  it  was  about 
as  much  a  punishment  to  ride  in  them  as  in  a  springless  farm-wagon 
over  a  corduroy  road.  The  same  was  exactly  the  case  in  regard  to 
Military  carts.  Tumbrils,  Chariots,  Wagons,  and  Carriages.  In  many 
cases  the  wheels  were  solid  disks,  and  the  whole  equipage  put  together 
without  iron ;  still,  are  nol  the  same  sort  of  vehicles  still  in  use  in  coun- 
tries which  are  colored  as  civilized  on  the  Map?^  The  Bullock-Cart 
sent  out  by  the  King  of  Siam  to  the  World's  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876  was  extremely  pretentious  but  very  primitive,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  Trains  of  ancient  armies.  That  they  had  complete  trains 
is  certain,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these,  and  thus  alone,  armies  were 
able  to  move,  and  often  to  move  with  great  celerity.  Napoleon,  to 
bring  forward  his  army  from  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel  to 
those  of  the  Danube  in  1806,  enlisted  the  services  of  the  French  and 
German  posting  arrangements,  horses  and  vehicles,  just  as  Nero  hasten- 
ing to  reinforce  Livy  before  Hasdrubal,  B.c.  207,  utilized  the  rude 
country  vehicles  of  the  districts  he  had  to  traverse.    The  conception 

'  "  Among  the  annoyances  which  tease  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  Rio  is  the 
eTerlasting  creaking  of  carts.  The  wheels  are  heavy  hlocks  of  wood,  fixed  to  the 
extremities  of  a  thick  axle,  and  they  turn  hoth  together.  The  extensive  friction  of 
the  large  revolving  surface,  which  is  never  greased,  against  the  shafts  of  the  ma- 
chine carrying  a  heavy  load,  not  only  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  draft, 
bat  causes  a  creaking  sound  quite  intolerable  to  unused  ears.  Every  proprietor  of 
a  vehicle,  offending  in  this  way,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  six  melreis ;  but  they  will  not 
prevent  it  by  any  precaution,  for  they  say  the  bullocks  will  not  draw  kindly  with- 
out the  noise  they  are  accustomed  to ;  and,  as  this  is  a  general  prejudice,  no  one  will 
exact  the  fine,  except  the  emperor  himself,  who  is  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurd  nuisance.  He  always  stops  the  creaking  cart,  levies  the  penalty,  and  puts 
the  amount  into  his  pocket.  "—Page  462,  Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828-29,  by  the  Bev. 
R.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1830. 
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of  the  results  to  be  obtained  were  identical^  the  means  very  similar. 
Just  so  Torstehson  transported  everything  needful  across  the  Ore 
Mountains  in  the  winter  of  1645,  conscripting  the  vehicles  of  the 
country,  carts,  wagons,  and  sledges,  a  course  which  Frederic  the  Great 
imitated  a  century  later,  but  everything  was  done  with  method,  through 
discipline  by  the  force  of  "  Must" — "  Do  or  Die." 

Using  the  word  Artillery'  in  the  sense  of  military  machines  which 
require  transportation  by  the  hauling  of  four-footed  animals,  such  as 
these  date  back  a  great  deal  further  than  is  generally  supposed.  As 
their  transportation  involved  the  import  of  a  new  class  of  servers  or 
servants  and  artificers,  these  were  not  incorporated  with  the  troops,  who 
had  immediate  charge  and  working  of  these  pieces  in  battle.  These 
new  employ^  must  be  classed  with  those  who  belonged  to  the  Trans- 
port service  proper.  It  was  not  until  the  Wars  growing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  Drivers  and  Wagoners  became  regularly  and 
militarily  organized,  and  subject,  like  others  in  the  army,  to  military 
trial  and  consequent  penalties  for  misconduct.  Some  were  etnbodied 
with  the  artillery,  while  others  were  assigned  to  the  various  Admin- 
istrative Services. 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  first  recognized  author  of  what  is 
styled  a  proper  war  administration,  and  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  his  son,  were  the  first  who  carried  artillery — Catapults  (Guthy- 
tonen,  Greek,  gigantic  bows)  and  Ballistas  (stone-throwers  or  enormous 
slings,  Palmtonen,  Greek) — into  the  field.  Alexander  used  them  exactly 
as  field-artillery  is  now  employed,  particularly  to  clear  out  the  defenders 
of  passes  and  of  strong  natural  positions,  and  clean  the  shores  of  rivers 
so  as  to  facilitate  crossings.  Alexander's  successors  appear  to  have 
excelled  their  master  in  the  use  of  these  heavy  ofiensive  arms.  The 
Romans  adopted  them  after  Hannibal  had  demonstrated  their  value, 
and  Csesar  fully  estimated  their  advantages. 

As  regards  the  feeding  of  his  army,  it  would  seem,  according  to 
General  von  Hardegg's  Anlertwng  zum  Stvdeum  des  Kri^sgeschieUj 
(abbreviated  herein  as  A.  S.  K.),  i.  53,  that  Alexander's  system  was  one 
of  requisitions  based  on  the  wise  utilization  of  the  means  afibrded  by 
the  countries  in  which  he  was  operating,  according  to  the  rule  of  Csesar 
and  Napoleon  to  make  war  support  war.  In  the  Persian  war,  Alex- 
ander's army  had  a  train  of  only  about  one  hundred  wagons,  and  car- 

*  The  Transport  and  Supplies  was  as  important  in  ancient  as  it  is  in  modern 
war,  and  equally  so  wilh  ordnance  and  ammunition.  The  stalwarts  under  Rhada- 
gasay  were  defeated  by  the  effetes  under  Sancho  through  want  of  supplies,  and 
Charles  X.  in  1880  lost  his  crown  through  Marmont's  troops  being  allowed  to  starve 
in  Paris ;  and  so  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  Freytag  tells  us  that  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  the  thankless  service  of  the  Quartermaster  was  even  more  im- 
portant then  than  at  present,  and  George  of  Luneburg  is  remembered  among  gen- 
erals as  a  great  captain  more  from  his  comprehension  of  supplying  an  army,  his 
perfecting  the  magazine  system,  than  as  an  executive  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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ried  with  it  provisions  for  thirty  days  as  a  reserve  (eUemen)  sapply.  A. 
8.  K.,  i.  102-'3.  The  army  of  the  Younger  Cyrus  (b.c.  407-'1)  was 
provided  with  hand-mills,  and  a  oorps  of  Bakers  was  attached  to  the 
Athenian  forces  which  were  sent  out  to  Sicily. 

The  armies  of  Sesostris,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  must  have  employed 
pack-mules  and  camels  to  carry  forward  the  supplies  which  were  indis- 
pensable in  their  campaigns  through  countries  unsusceptible  of  culti- 
vation. In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  fifth  century  B.c.9  camels  were 
recognized  as  regular  pack-animals  in  army  organizations. 

In  the  article,  ^'  Hannibal's  Army  of  Italy/'  in  The  United  Ser- 
vice, March,  1881,  it  was  shown  that  all  his  administrative  services 
were  organized  more  perfectly  than  those  of  any  army  previous  to  the 
present  century.  Among  Hannibal's  arrangements  are  to  be  found 
traces  or  indications  of  a  system  of  field  telegraphing.  Take  him  all  in 
all,  as  judgment  can  be  formed  from  what  is  known,  Hannibal  was  the 
greatest  captain  and  general  of  antiquity,  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, of  all  times.  Hannibal  also  had  a  sort  of  military  maps 
(A.  S.  K.,  i.  435).  As  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  history  discovers 
more  attention  to  noteworthy  particulars,  and  mention  is  found  of 
details  of  great  military  interest.  For  instance,  during  Hannibal's 
march  of  four  days  and  three  nights  through  the  Tuscan  marshes  in 
the  severest  weather,  the  Carthaginians  lost  all  their  beasts  of  burden 
and  all  their  elephants,  except  the  one  on  which  Hannibal  rode.  Many 
horses  lost  their  hoofs.  Such  a  calamity  was  not  unknown  to  our 
armies  during  the  '^  Slaveholders'  Rebellion,"  in  the  shape  of  one  kind 
or  another  of  hoof-disease. 

It  is  true  that  the  Roman  troops  carried  upon  their  persons  pro- 
visions for  fourteen  days  (G.  D.  K.,  i.  144),  and  sometimes  even  for 
four  weeks.  Still,  the  baggage  of  the  Roman  Armies,  including  the 
Train,  styled  the  ImpedimenUiy  was  divided  into  Light  and  Heavy 
Baggage.  With  the  former  the  soldiers  were  laden,  and  their  loads^ 
including  arms,  etc.,  offensive  and  defensive  of  all  kinds,  weighed  sixty 
pounds.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic,  Pack-Horses  or  Mules 
lightened  these  burdens.  To  each  trooper  was  assigned  a  Pack-Horse 
and  its  driver.  Heavy  baggage,  reserve-weapons,  clothing,  food,  in- 
cluding wine  in  skins,  tents,  tools,  etc.,  were  transported  either  in 
wagons  or  on  pack-animals.  In  the  Grallic  War,  under  the  Dictator 
Sulpitins,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pack-mules  were  assigned  to  each 
L^ion,  which  also  had  its  own  particular  Train,  of  which  the  lading 
comprised  the  artillery  of  the  day,  crowsfeet,  pontons  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  intrenching  materials.  To  the  Train  belonged  a  number 
of  workmen  taken  from  the  two  last  centuries  of  the  Second  Classes  of 
the  People,  besides  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  wagonwrights,  painters, 
and  other  mechanics  for  the  making  and  repairs  of  military  machines 
or  engines. 
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This  is  confirmed  (A.  8.  K.,  i.  247,  also  i.  149).  The  Transport  of 
the  Impedimenta,  not  imposed  on  the  Footmen  and  Troopers  them- 
selves, was  packed  upon  the  pack-saddles  of  the  Bat-Animals  {Sag-^ 
marii),  and  later  in  carts  and  wheelbarrows.  The  Soldiers  of  the  Train 
were  sty^^nl  Oalanea.  The  Light  Baggage  {Sagmaria)  was  seldom 
separated  from  the  Legion.  If  it  had  to  be,  the  ninth  part  of  the 
legionaries  had  to  back  the  loads  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pack- 
mules.    The  Heavy  Baggage,  etc,  was  loaded  on  carts  and  wagons. 

The  artillery,  fifty-five  Ballistas  and  Onagers,  with  an  army  consist- 
ing of  four  Legions,  were  carried  in  wagons  drawn  by  mules  and  cattle. 
The  pontons  were  large  casks  on  frames  and  wheels,  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  ba^age-wagons.  These  casks,  in  forming  a  bridge,  were  laid 
with  strong  beams  or  planks,  fastened  or  stayed  with  spikes  and  chains. 
Such  bridges  of  casks,  or  large  hogsheads  (mentioned  by  Gibbon,  i.  213, 
as  constructed  by  Maximin  A.i>.  238),  were  used  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  seventeenth  century,  and  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  owed 
his  escape  to  an  improvised  bridge  floated  upon  beer-barrels,  which 
again  were  brought  into  play  by  the  Gtermans,  instead  of  pontons,  in 
some  of  the  minor  operations  against  the  French  in  1870.  {S9e  A.  S.  K., 
i.  405,  Military  Bridges.)  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  preserving 
the  health  of  the  L^ionaries.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  did  not  have 
regular  Field  Surgeons  for  a  long  period  after  they  had  perfected  their 
war  arrangements.  The  first  physicians  and  surgeons  were  derived  from 
Greece,  B.C.  219,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  the  troops  into 
the  field  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  ten  were  assigned  to  every 
legion  and  one  to  each  cohort.  Hyginus,  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  in 
his  work  on  Castrametation,  speaks  of  a  Hospital  for  sick  troops  and 
an  Infirmary  for  diseased  Horses.  (A.  S.  K.,  i.  388 ;  Hyginus,  i.  417.) 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  certain  other  functionaries  were  present 
with  the  army,  viz.,  Matadores.and  Mensores,  who  laid  out  the  camps ; 
the  Commissary  of  the  Stores;  the  Quartermaster;  the  Augurs,  who 
were  charged  with  the  Religious  services ;  the  Tessarii,  who  gave  out 
the  Parole ;  the  Campigni  (or  Campigene  or  Antisignani),  picked  vet- 
erans, who  instructed  the  troops  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  ;^  and, 
finally,  the  Speculators  (scouts)  and  Spioni  (spies) ;  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  commissary.  Quartermaster,  and  correlative  administrative 
services  were  under  the  Quaestor  of  the  Legion.  As  compared  with  the 
Supply  and  Transport  services  of  the  armies  of  the  present  period,  those 
of  the  Romans  were  truly  restricted,  and  for  that  reason  they  sought  to 

<  When  military  arts  were  coming  nearer  to  a  Renaissance  (New  Birth),  prac- 
tice with  Arms  of  Precision,  Bows  and  Cross-Bows,  then  Firm  arms,  was  fostered 
by  the  Cities  and  Towns  or  Communities,  and  superiority  rewarded  by  prizes  at 
Matches,  which  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  ambition  among  the  Citizen  class  for  excel- 
lence of  aim,  so  necessary  to  the  defense  of  their  walls  and  homes,  just  as  Tourna- 
ments maintained  among  the  upper  classes  the  warlike  exercises  peculiar  to  their 
service. 
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encumber  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  When  forced  marches  be- 
came necessary  the  heavy  baggage  was  always  left  behind.  Hannibal 
set  the  example,  and  Ctesar  followed  it.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  this 
whole  business  of  ancient  armies  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  encamp- 
ing and  fighting,  and  for  this  every  man  carried  about  wicli  h'^m  what 
was  indispensable  upon  his  person.  Still,  in  this  statement,  which  con- 
flicts with  the  fact  that  the  Ancients  were  provided  with  an  organized 
Supply  and  Transport  Service — there  were  plenty  of  rude  wagons — the 
Celts  used  the  country  carriages  with  bodies  of  wicker-work — and, 
more  or  less  rude,  the  number  of  equipages  which  accompanied  an 
army  of  antiquity  was  sometimes  enormous,  like  the  thousands  of 
wagons  which  constituted  the  famous  wagon-fortresses  of  Zisca  (died 
1426),  drawn  up  for  offensive  or  defensive  battle,  according  to  a  rule, 
which  evinced  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  engineer. 

During  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  although  mili- 
tary arrangements  was  deteriorating  with  terrible  speed,  nevertheless, 
once  and  a  while,  a  General  arose  with  organizing,  administrative,  and 
fighting  capacity,  which  would  put  to  blush  commanders  of  more  note, 
whom  the  public — easily  deceived  and  incapable  of  judging  correctly — 
hold  in  high  consideration.  Belisarius  is  known  to  most  readers,  and 
Narses  to  a  few,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  mili- 
tary students  ever  heard  of  the  Frankish  General  Bucelinus,  who  con- 
tested with  the  shriveled  Eunuch  but  able  Narses  the  possession  of 
Italy  at  Casilinum,  now  Capua-Nova,  a.d.  523.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  captains  of  a  dreary  age,  barren  in  great  men.  If  his  Franks  had 
not  fallen  to  plundering,  Italy  would  have  been  severed  from  the 
Empire. 

Taking  the  admirable  organization  of  Philip  of  Macedon  as  an 
acknowledged  starting-point,  the  evidences  of  real  progress  of  the  ad- 
ministrative services  are  very  far  apart. 

The  Discipline  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  armies  was  very  much 
like  the  Pack-  and  wagon-trains  which  bore  their  ba^age  and  booty, 
rude  and  rough,  but  they  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Among  the  first  operations  of  a  camp  was  to  set  up  a  gal- 
lows, and  it  was  not  long  without  pendants  of  suffering  and  criminal  ' 
humanity.  Another  sure  accompaniment  were  loose  women.  (Derne.) 
In  this  respect,  however  moral  his  first  r^ulations  upon  landing  in 
Germany,  even  that  **  man  tormentor,''  as  HoUis's  wicked  Yager  styled 
Gnstavus  Adolphus,  on  account  of  the  moral  restraints  imposed  upon 
his  soldiers,  the  Swedish  hero  had  to  give  in,  and  after  the  Franconian 
Campaign  this  strictness  seems  to  have  ceased.  (Freytag's  "  Vergan^ 
genh^;'  ii.  47.) 

With  Alexander,  B.G.  325,  the  commissariat  first  became  an  ac- 
knowledged Branch  of  the  Art  of  War ;  B.C.  350  soldiers  commenced 
to  receive  pay ;  about  B.o.  100  witnessed  the  beginning  of  corruption 
Vol.  XII.— No.  1.  7 
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in  the  military  economy  of  the  Bomans ;  before  a.d.  200  the  Soman 
Infantry  began  to  lay  aside  their  Armor  and  Helmets  as  too  heavy  for 
their  growing  effeminacy ;  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  witnessed  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  Koroan  army. 

From  the  time  of  Hannibal  to  that  of  Csesar  things  were  at  their 
best,  and  the  Roman  Art  of  War  was  brought  to  its  highest  point 
During  the  reign  of  the  latter's  successor,  Augustus,  the  Roman 
Legions  first  encountered  the  pure  Teutonic  element,  and  the  turn  of 
the  tide  took  place,  and  the  ebb  soon  made  itself  more  and  more  per- 
ceptible. In  accordance  with  the  opinion  often  expressed  by  the 
writer,  the  tactics  and  discipline  even  of  the  enervate  and  degenerate 
Romans  was  still  able,  and  oflen,  to  encounter  with  success  the  aggre- 
gated individual  strength  and  courage  of  barbarism.  It  required  a 
long  period  of  years  for  the  Saracens,  with  all  their  fanaticism,  to 
conquer  Roman  organization,  effete  as  it  was  in  many  respects ;  and  it 
has  been  claimed,  with  great  justice,  that  the  Legions  of  New  Rome 
more  than  once  stopped  vast  rivers  of  Mahomedan  invasion,  to  which, 
in  comparison,  the  Victory  of  Karl  Martel  at  Toura  was  but  the 
damming  of  a  crevasse  or  an  outbreak  like  a  torrent  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  waterspout. 

All  these  great  wars  teach  us  nothing;  and  even  the  Conquests  of 
Charlemagne,  who  appeared  in  the  century  succeeding  the  Byzantine. 
Emperor  Leo,  author  of  a  notable  work  on  Military  Science,  left  be- 
hind him  nothing  to  reveal  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  such 
extraordinary  marches  and  conquests,  except  that  in  his  many  great 
expeditions,  especially  those  of  his  latter  years,  he  was  favored  by  the 
repairs  of  old  Roman  roads  and  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  com- 
munication, to  which  he  paid  an  attention  worthy  of  tlie  foresight  and 
COMMON  SENSE  which  he  possessed  in  so  marked  a  degree,  and  so 
greatly  distinguished  his  administration.  (For  observations  on  this 
Third  Period,  see  A.  S.  K.,  i.  455,  particularly  §§  57,  58.) 

Two  questions  have  always  presented  themselves  to  close  investi- 
gators, to  which  no  answer  has  ever  been  found  or  even  su^esting 
itself:  1.  How  did  the  armies  of  Charlemagne  transport  themselves 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other  in  such  short  spaces  of  time? 
how  were  they  furnished  along  their  routes  with  supplies  of  all  kinds? 
how,  in  a  single  campaign,  could  the  emperor  carry  on  war  against 
enemies  so  far  apart  and  so  different?  and  how  could  he  so  promptly 
and  easily  overcome  powerful  enemies  with  armies  which  must  natu- 
rally have  been  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  privations  they  must 
inevitably  have  suffered  and  the  long  forced  marches  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make?  2.  How,  constantly  engaged  in  war,  could  he  have 
been  so  perfectly  ignorant,  to  all  appearance,  of  what  is  generally  deemed 
the  "  Art  of  carrying  on  War  ?"  And  how  could  he  have  trans- 
ported his  armies  from  the  extremes  of  Italy  and  Spain  to  the  North 
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of  Germany  without  their  marches  being  known  or  even  suspected, 
or  without  his  enemies  awakening  to  the  necessities  of  preparation? 
How,  at  the  very  least,  were  men  and  horses  fed  throughout  these 
expeditions,  under  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  population  and 
industry,  when  cuhivation  and  cattle-raising  were  almost  in  their  in- 
fancy? 

These  questions  suggested  by  the  career  of  Charlemagne  are  like  a 
great  many  which  arise  through  the  study  of  Ancient  and  Mediseval 
History,  such  as  the  mechanical  appliances  employed  to  build  the  Pyra- 
mids, or  the  art  developed  in  the  flat  arches  of  Cambodia;  likewise 
through  the  revelations  of  other  constructions  and  coeval  mechanical 
productions  with  the  people  of  the  pile-dwellings.  They  probably 
came  from  Asia  to  Europe  some  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand 
years  ago,  being  doubtless  affected,  as  i.s  every  people,  by  the  powerful 
modifying  influences  either  produced  or  put  in  full  play  by  such  long 
and  vast  ipigrations.  And  the  people  who  made  the  stone  axes  and 
the  pile-dwellings  is  probably  the  same  that  reared  the  huge  funeral 
piles  known  as  dolmens  or  cromlechs.  A  dolmen  consists  of  two  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  placed  on  end,'  upon  which  a  third  is  laid,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  table.  The  dead  were  buried  beneath,  with  various  im- 
plements and  weapons  at  hand.  How  a  people,  mtliout  engineering  skill 
and  contrivanceSy  could  rear  suoh  masses  into  position,  is  a  problem  yet 
unsolved.  They  are  found  in  Brittany,  Southern  France,  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  North  Africa,  Nubia,  Palestine,  and  the  East  Indies,  those 
of  Brittany  being  the  largest. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  golden  age,  that  fancy  repre$euts  as  lying  far 
back  in  the  race's  childhood,  we  find  the  dull  realities  of  a  long  Stone 
age,  during  which  man  endured  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  the  present. 

And  yet,  for  each  of  us,  as  years  steal  over  as,  the  days  of  our  own 
vanished  youth  are  ever  "  the  good  old  days." 

Charlemagne  made  fifty-three  campaigns,  which  are  distinct,  besides 
a  large  number  of  others  of  which  no  positive  monument  exists,— one 
against  the  Aquitainians,  eighteen  against  the  Saxons,  five  against  the 
Lombards,  seven  against  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  one  against  the  Thurin- 
gians,  four  against  the  Avares  or  Huns,  two  against  the  Bretons,  one 
against  the  Bavarians,  four  against  the  Slaves,  five  against  the  Saracens 
in  Italy,  three  against  the  Danes,  two  against  the  Greeks. 

But  this  is  wandering  far  away  from  the  subject  of  wagon-transport, 
since  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  vehicular  development  this  Intro- 
ductory Article  is  especially  directed. 

In  a  book  (Burgess's  **  Coach-Building,"  London,  1881)  which  long 

*  In  some  instances  there  are  three  or  more  uprights.  The  covering  stone  of 
one  specimen  is  eighteen  feet  long  by  nine  broad.  In  the  Anglesca  cromlechs  are 
stones  weighing  thirty  tons  each. 
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eluded  search,*  appears  the  following  history  of  the  historical  progress 
of  wagon-building,  which  is  quoted  entire.  Want  of  time  has  pre- 
vented the  illustration  and  development  of  this  subject,  which  will  be 
resumed  in  future  numbers  of  The  United  Sebvice,  with  citations 
from  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.  They  would  have  been  digested 
in  this  number,  but  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Magazine,  pressed  for 
time,  preferred  an  Introductory  to  an  Exhaustive  article,  and  one 
which  would,  invite  attention  to  a  subject  which  must  b$  of  great  in- 
terest to  military  men. 

"  The  progress  and  art  of  coach-making,  like  the  progress  of  most  inventions 
and  discoveries,  has  been  rather  slow,  we  may  say  remarkably  slow.  Sometimes  it 
made  a  sudden  start,  but  a  reaction  in  the  other  direction  generally  settled  it  before 
much  advance  had  been  made ;  but  seeing  that  the  early  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  references  to  wheel-CMrriages,  it  does  seem  rather  strange  that  perfec* 
tion  should  take  so  long  to  arrive  at.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  always  at  war  with  one  another,  and  consequently 
had  no  time  to  foster  inventive  power.  [For  instance,  the  warlike  and  military 
Komans  invented  nothing,  but  tried  or  experimented  with  everything  in  Organiza- 
tion, Tactics,  Arms,  etc.,  which  struck  them  as  better  than  their  own,  until  they 
absolutely  worked  out  a  perfect  dual  machine.  Personal  and  Material,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  conquer  the  world  known  to  them.] '  And  this  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  the  case  until  comparatively  recent  times.  The  first  land  carriages 
were  doubtless  very  primitive  contrivances.  [Sledges  or  stone  boats,  of  which  and 
little  better  specimens  are  still  in  general  use  in  Madeira  and  other  mountainous 
countries,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  the  latter  from  local  causes.] 
Though  the  *  chariot'  and  the  '  wagon'  are  mentioned  in  Genesis,  no  description  is 
given  of  their  construction.  Joseph  rode  in  the  second  chariot  of  Pharaoh  as  a  mark 
of  great  honor  and  dignity.  *•  Wagons'  were  dispatched  from  the  court  of  Egypt  to 
convey  thither  the  wives  and  little  ones  of  the  family  of  Jacob.  From  this,  as  well 
as  the  fact  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph  bearing  their  corn  away  on  asses  [Bat-  or  Pack- 
animals  which  are  still  in  general  use  in  Spain,  and  even,  yet,  in  some  parts  of 
England],  we  may  infer  that  wheel  carriages,  even  of  the  most  simple  construction, 
were  not  in  general  use  at  this  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  common  vehicle 
of  the  period  was  an  embryo  sledge  [stone  boat],  drawn  by  man  or  beast  along  the 
ground.  The  Bible,  and  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  various  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt, 
furnish  us  with  the  earliest  authentic  records.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  this  is  particu- 
larly valuable  to  us,  because  of  the  great  degree  of  culture  arrived  at  in  the  civilized 
arts.  In  fact,  it  is  the  chief  country  of  which  we  have  any  record  of  the  progress 
of  these  arts,  and  though  not  actually  established,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  to 
the  Egyptians  we  owe  the  invention,  qv  at  least  the  introduction,  of  the  wheel. 
These  people  were  early  engaged  in  the  erection  of  large  buildings  and  monu- 

*  I  never  started  in  search  of  information  but  that  with  pecunia,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  it  was  found.  In  this  case  it  turned  up,  first,  in  the  Kew  York  So- 
-ciety  Library,  "  English  Pleasure  Carriages,  their  Origin,  History,  etc.,  etc.,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  designs,"  by  William  Bridges  Adams,  London,  1887;  and 
second,  in  "  The  World  on  Wheels,  or  Carriages  with  their  Associations,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  etc.,  with  nearly  400  illustrations,"  by  Ezra 
M.  Stratton,  New  York,  1878.  These  works,  by  a  series  of  wood-cuts,  etc.,  show 
the  gradual  evolution  of  our  elegant  equipages  from  the  primitive  stone  boat, — 
from  the  rudest  mode  of  conveyance  to  one,  bung  so  deftly  on  springs,  that  any 
invalid  can  be  transported  even  over  villainous  roads  without  suffering. 

'  Passages  within  [  ]  added  or  inserted  by  J.  W.  de  P. 
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menta,  of  which  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes  are  such  striking  examples;  and  In 
order  to  convey  the  enormous  bloclcs  of  granite  and  [Ie.«s  heavy]  stone  to  their 
ultimate  destination,  the  roller  would  be  the  first  thing  to  suggest  itself  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  transit.  The  next  step  would  be  the  formation  of  a  truck,  to  which 
these  rollers  could  be  attached,  and  on  which  could  be  placed  the  materials  to  be 
moved.  Progression  with  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  be  rather- 
slow,  but  it  would  soon  become  apparent  that  if  a  larger  roller  were  used  the  motion 
could  be  accelerated. 

*'  The  next  improvement  would  be  an  endeavor  to  lighten  the  rollers  by  saw- 
ing them  into  thick  slices,  and  connecting  them  by  a  horizontal  roller  of  smaller 
dimensions,  giving  a  rude  representation  of  a  wheel  and  axle.  The  agricultural 
carta  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  were  made  in  this  fashion 
until  very  recently.  The  further  lightening  of  these  cars  would  follow  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  cutting  the  slices  of  the  trunk  to  form  the  wheel,  thinner,  and 
further,  by  cutting  away  portions  of  this  slice,  forming  spokes.  The  wheel  having 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  perfection,  the  axles  would  call  for  a  little  attention.  Up  till 
the  present  they  would  be  fixed  firmly  to  the  wheels  and  revolve  with  them.  This 
arrangement  would  cause  groat  inconvenience  in  turning,  for  one  wheel  would  re- 
volve more  rapidly  than  the  other,  by  reason  of  the  circle  described  by  one  wheel  in 
turning  round  being  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  and  the  vehicle  would  be  liable  to 
overturn.  The  next  step  was  to  arrange  that  the  wheels  could  revolve  independently 
of  the  axle.  This  being  done,  we  have  the  wheel,  in  its  principles,  the  same  as  at 
present.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  tombs  of 
Egypt  show  that  wheeled  carriages  were  in  use  in  that  country  at  an  early  period. 
In  the  Bible  they  are  usually  translated  *  chariot.'  They  are  of  great  interest  to  us, 
as  they  formed  the  chief  means  of  conveying  man  for  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  were  more  or  less  the  type  of  all  other  vehicles  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  find  certain  words  used  in  describing  them,  both  by  Homer,  who  lived  one 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  by  Moses,  who  lived  at  least  five  hundred  years 
earlier ;  and  these  words  are  the  technical  terms  in  use  at  the  present  day,  such  as 
axles,  wheels,  naves,  tires,  spokes,  etc. 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  this  that  the  art  to  which  these  terms  apply  must 
have  existed  prior  to  the  writers'  description ;  so  that  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Egyptian  sculptures  must  be  dispelled  by  the  references  of  the  above 
authors.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad :  <  The  awful  Juno  led  out  the  golden-bitted 
horses,  whilst  Hebe  fitted  the  whirling  wheels  on  the  iron  axle  of  the  swift  chariot. 
The  wheels  had  each  eight  brasen  spokes.  The  felloes  were  of  gold,  secured  with 
brazen  tires  all  round,  admirable  to  the  sight.  The  seat  was  of  gold  hung  by  silver 
oords.  The  beam  or  pole  was  of  silver,  at  the  end  of  which  were  hung  the  golden 
yoke  and  the  golden  reins.' 

[In  regard  to  the  golden  bits,  recent  explorations  of  lacustrine  deposits  reveal  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  present  form  and  power  of  a  curb-bit,  and  one,  not  only 
practical  but  elegant,  of  bronze  rewarded  search  within  a  year.  The  most  curious 
fact  determined  by  the  size  of  this  bit  is  that  the  horses  of  the  period  when  this 
bronze  was  fabricated,  must  have  been  small  horses,  ponies,  not  with  the  usual  ugly 
beads  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  elegantly  formed,  like  the 
Arab,  with  graceful  muzzles  and  finely-cut  jaws.] 

**  The  car  was  greatly  used  by  the  Bomans,  being  adopted  from  the  one  used 
by  the  Etrurians,  a  neighboring  country  on  the  Italian  peninsula.  These  latter 
people  were  traditionally  the  first  to  place  a  hood  or  awning  over  the  open  two- 
wheeled  car,  and  they  showed  great  taste  in  decorating  their  vehicles  in  the  manner 
Hamiliar  to  us  by  the  remains  of  their  pottery.  A  fine  copy  of  one  of  the  Roman 
cars  is  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington  [London],  cast  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican.  Herodotus  (460  B.C.)  mentions  that  the  Scythians  used  a  vehicle,  which 
consisted  of  a  rough  platform  upon  wheels,  on  which  was  placed  a  covering  like  a 
bee-hive,  oompoeed  of  basket-work,  and  covered  with  skins.     [The  Roman  aerpea 
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was  a  Very  ancient  form  of  vehicle,  the  body  of  which  was  of  osier  basket-work. 
It  originated  with  the  Gauls,  by  whom  it  was  styled  benna,  and  by  them  it  was  em- 
ployed for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods  in  time  of  peace,  and  baggage  during 
war.  These  osier  wagonettes  are  still  extant  and  in  use  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Austria,  and  I  saw  officers  using  them  with  the  army  in  1852-8  in  Italy.  Mar- 
shaLCount  Saxe,  commanding,  rode  in  one  in  1745,  during  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
and  elaborated,  they  appear  daily  among  more  pretentious  vehicles.]  When  they 
pitched  anywhere  these  [Etrurian]  huts  were  taken  off,  and  served  them  as  dwell- 
ings in  lieu  of  tents.  [This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  rude  type  of  the  present 
Turkish  araba,  drawn  by  high-bred  oxen  or  buffaloes,  in  which  the  wives  of  the 
richest  Turkish  officials  and  magnates  still  take  their  airing  in  fine  weather.]  The 
war  chariots  used  by  the  Persians  were  much  larger  than  those  used  by  contem- 
porary nations.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  form  a  sort  of  turret  on  the  car  to 
protect  the  warriors  in  action.  These  vehicles  were  provided  with  curved  blades, 
like  scythes,  which  projected  from  the  axle-trees  [and  even  from  the  wheels],  for 
the  purpose  of  maiming  the  enemy  as  they  drove  through  them. 

**  At  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  [England]  by  the  Romans,  a  car  or  chariot 
seems  to  have  been  in  use,  which  they  [the  latter]  had  not  met  with  before.  It  was 
larger  than  the  Roman  car,  and  possessed  a  seat,  from  which  feature  it  was  called 
taaedum.  It  was  doubtless  an  improved  vehicle  of  its  kind,  for  Cicero,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  Britain,  says  '  that  there  appeared  little  worth  bringing  away  from  Britain 
except  the  chariot,  of  which  ho  wished  his  friend  to  bring  him  one  as  a  pattern.' 
Sir  William  Gell,  in  his  work  on  Pompeii,  which  was  destroyed  a.d.  79,  mentions 
that  three  wheels  had  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  in  his  day  very  much  like  our 
modern  wheels, — a  little  dished,  and  four  feet  three  inches  high,  with  ten  spokes, 
rather  thicker  at  each  end  than  in  the  middle.  He  also  gives  an  illustration  of  a 
cart  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of  wine  in  a  large  skin  or  leather  bag;  it  is  a  four- 
wheeled  cart,  with  an  arch  in  the  centre  for  the  front  wheel  to  turn  under.  The 
pole  appears  to  end  in  a  fork  and  to  be  attached  to  the  axle-bed. 

*'  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization  which 
they  had  been  instrumental  in  forwarding  fell  into  disuse.  The  skilled  artisans 
died  and  left  no  successors,  there  being  no  demand  for  them.  This  will  account 
for  no  mention  being  made  of  carriages  or  chariots  for  some  centuries.  Of  course 
there  were  various  primitive  contrivances  in  use  to  which  the  name  of  cart  was 
given  ;  but  the  great  and  wealthy  moved  about  the  cities  or  traveled  on  horseback, 
or  if  they  were  incapable  of  this,  they  used  litters  carried  by  men  or  horses 
[by  horses  or  mules  tandem,  so  to  speak,  or  abreast  with  the  litter  or  palanquin 
between].  The  great  bar  to  the  general  adoption  of  wheeled  carriages  was  un- 
doubtedly the  very  bad  state  of  the  roads  [after  the  Romans  began  to  neglect  or 
abandon  their  public  roads.  For  instance,  Palestine,  once  threaded  with  roads, 
crossing  chasms  and  streams  by  permanent  stone  viaducts  and  bridges,  has  now 
almost  entirely,  if  not  absolutely,  ceased  to  possess  either  routes  or  trustworthy 
bridges.  Consult  General  von  Hardegg's  *'  AtUestutig  zum  Studium  der  Kriega- 
geschiehtey^^  etc..  Vol.  i.  Book  IV.,  page  423].  An  evident  improvement  in  con- 
struction was  made  by  the  Saxons.  In  the  Cotton  Library  there  is  a  valuable  illu- 
minated manuscript,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Elfricus,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury. 
The  subject  is  a  commentary  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  accom- 
panying illustrations.  In  one  of  these  is  represented  the  first  approach  to  a  slung 
[type  of  the  C  spring  ?]  carriage,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  historical 
coincidence  that  it  is  given  in  an  illustration  of  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and  Jacob, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  first  makes  mention  of  vehicular  conveyance. 
The  chariot  in  which  Joseph  is  seated  is  a  kind  of  hammock  (most  probably  made 
of  leather,  which  was  much  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons),  suspended  by  iron  hooks 
from  a  framework  of  wood.  It  moves  upon  four  wheels,  the  construction  of  which 
is  not  clear,  owing  to  the  decorative  licen.se  taken  with  them  by  the  artist. 

^'  The  father  of  Joseph  is  placed  in  a  cart,  which  we  doubt  not,  from  its  extreme 
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simplicity,  is  a  faithful  type  of  those  of  the  time.  This  proves  the  illuminator  to 
have  been  true  to  his  subject  and  the  custom  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  as 
the  chariot  was  monopolized  by  the  great  men,  while  the  people  rode  in  carts. 

*'  With  the  Normans  came  the  horse-litter,  a  native  originally  of  Bithynia, 
and  from  hence  introduced  into  Borne,  where  it  is  still  used  by  the  Pope  on  state 
occasions,  and  also  among  the  mountain-passes  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Malmesbury  records  that  the  dead  body  of  Rufus  was  placed  upon  a 
rheda  eaballaria,  a  kind  of  horse-litter.  King  John,  in  his  last  illness,  was  con- 
veyed from  the  Abbey  of  Swinstead  in  leeiiea  eguesire.  These  were  for  several 
succeeding  reigns  the  only  carriages  in  use  for  persons  of  distinction.  Froissart 
writes  of  Isabel,  the  second  wife  of  Richard  II.*,  as  '  La  June  Royne  d'Angleterre 
en  une  litiore  moult  riche  qui  etoit  ordonde  pour  elle.'  These  litters  were  seldom 
used  except  upon  state  occasions.  When  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  went 
into  Scotland,  she  is  described  as  *  journeying  on  a  faire  palf^y,'  but  after  her  was 
conveyed,  by  two  footmen,  'one  very  rich  litere  borne  by  two  faire  coursers  vary 
nobly  drest;  in  which  litre  the  queen  was  borne  in  the  intryng  of  the  good  towns, 
or  otherwise  to  her  good  playsher.' 

<*  Carriages  proper  were  first  introduced  on  the  Continent.  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Glermany  contend  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion. The  earliest  record  we  have  is  on  the  authority  of  Beckmann,  who  says  that 
when  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  Charles  of  Anjou  entered  Naples,  his 
queen  rode  in  a  eareiiaj  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  which  were  covered  with  sky- 
blue  velvet,  interspersed  with  golden  lilies. 

*^  The  English  were  not  long  before  they  adopted  this  new  innovation.  In  an 
early  English  poem  called  the  *Squyr  of  Low  Degree,'  supposed  to  be  before  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  the  father  of  the  Princess  of  Hungary  thus  makes  promise : 

'To* morrow  ye  sball  on  banting  tkn. 
And  ride  my  daaghtor  in  n  ehare. 
It  thftll  be  ooTered  witb  Telret  red, 
And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  aboat  your  head, 
With  damaak  white  and  ainre  bine. 
Well  diapered  with  liliet  new ; 
Tonr  pomellee  ehall  be  ended  with  gold. 
Tour  chalna  enamelled  many  a  Ibid.* 

"  The  pomelles  were  doubtless  the  handles  to  the  rods  affixed  towards  the  roof 
of  the  *chariette,'  and  were  for  the  purpose  of  holding  by,  when  deep  ruts  or  ob- 
stacles in  the  roads  caused  an  unusual  jerk  to  the  vehicle.  On  the  Continent,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  use  of  carriages.  In  1294, 
Philip,  King  of  France,  issued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  citizens'  wives  the  use 
of  cars  or  chars;  and  later  on,  Pope  Pius  IV.  exhorted  his  cardinals  and  bishops 
not  to  ride  in  coaches,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  but  to  leave  such  things 
to  women ;  and  it  really  was  thought  infra  dig.  for  a  man  to  travel  other  than  on 
horseback.  Even  his  holiness  the  Pope  rode  upon  a  gray  horse ;  though  to  indem- 
nify him  for  the  exertion  his  horse  was  led  and  his  stirrup  held  by  kings  and 
emperors. 

'*  These  exhortations  had  about  the  same  effect  as  James  I.'s  *  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco ;'  they  created  an  increased  demand,  and  the  people  showed  their  sense  in 
preferring  the  ease  that  does  no  injury  to  the  self-denial  that  does  no  good,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  their  superiors.  The  first  coach  made  in  England  was 
for  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  1555,  and  Walter  Rippon  was  the  builder.  He  after- 
wards made  one  for  ['*  Bloody"]  Queen  Mary  [Tudor].  Stowe's  *  Summerie  of  the 
English  Chronicle'  is  the  authority  upon  which  this  statement  is  made. 

*'  In  a  postscript  to  the  life  of  Thomas  Parr,  written  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet 
(and  a  mortal  enemy  to  land-carriages),  we  find  the  following  note:  *He  (Parr) 
was  eighty -one  years  old  before  there  was  any  coach  in  England  (Parr  was  bom  in 
Edward  IV.'s  reign,  in  1483) ;  for  the  first  ever  seen  here  was  brought  out  of  the 
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Netberlands  by  one  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  a  coach  to  Queeo 
Slizaheth,  for  Bhe  had  been  seven  years  a  queen  before  she  had  any  coach ;  since 
when  they  have  increased  with  a  mischief,  and  ruined  all  the  best  housekeeping, 
to  the  undoing  of  the  watermen,  by  the  multitudes  of  Hackney  coaches.  But  they 
never  swarmed  so  much  to  pester  the  streets  as  they  do  now  till  the  year  1606 ; 
and  then  was  the  Gunpowder  Treason  hatched  and  at  that  time  did  the  coaches 
breed  and  multiply/  Taylor  is  to  be  thanked  not  only  for  his  information,  but  for 
his  capital,  though  unconscious,  burlesque  upon  those  fancied  philosophers  who  talk 
of  cause  and  effect,  where  events,  because  they  happen  in  sequence,  are  made  to 
defend  one  or  the  other,  when  the  fact  of  their  being  two  things  apart  makes  them 
independent  existences. 

**  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  these  old  specimens  at  length.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's coach  is  called  by  an  old  author  *  a  moving  temple.'  It  had  doors  all  round,  so 
that  when  the  people  desired,  and  the  Virgin  Queen  was  agreeable,  they  might  feast 
their  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  its  trimming  or  linings.  The  following  entry  in  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Diary  may  be  interesting  :  *  1681,  Payd  to  Mr.  Meares,  a  coach- 
maker,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  [London],  for  a  little  chariot  w*^  I  then  sent  into  the 
country,  £28: 18s:  Odi  [equal  five  hundred  dollars,  if  not  more,  to-day  in  this  country], 
and  for  a  cover  of  canvas,  £01:  00s:  QOd\  \  also  for  harness  for  the  horses,  £04:  00s: 
OOef.'  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Watermen  to  the  introduction  of  coaches 
assumed  rather  serious  proportions,  more  especially  as  the  populace  sided  with  them. 
To  such  a  height  did  the  antagonism  run,  that  a  movement  was  made  to  introduce  a 
Bill  into  Parliament  to  prevent  the  increase  of  coaches  ;  the  apology  for  its  intro- 
duction being,  that  in  war  time  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  mount 
the  troops,  if  so  many  horses  were  monopolized  for  these  coaches.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  nothing,  and  the  antipathy  gradually  died  out.  Coaches  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions  now  became  general,  and  in  1685  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Sir  Saunders  Duncombe  for  the  introduction  of  Sedans,  their  purpose  being  to 
interfere  with  the  too  frequent  use  of  coaches  to  the  hindrance  of  the  icarU  and 
carriages  employed  in  the  necessary  provision  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  rivalry 
now  sprung  up  between  coach  and  sedan,  and  gave  rise  to  a  humorous  tract  in 
which  they  hold  a  colloquy  as  to  which  should  take  precedence,  a  brewer's  cart 
being  appointed  umpire. 

"  The  coaches  at  this  period  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  There  are 
several  examples  of  them  scattered  about  in  various  [English  and  European] 
museums.  The  people  who  used  them  at  this  time  had  no  great  ideas  of  them, 
for  so  formidable  an  affair  was  the  undertaking  of  a  journey  reckoned,  that  even 
from  Birmingham  to  London  a  departure  was  the  signal  for  making  a  will,  fol- 
lowed by  a  solemn  farewell  of  wife  and  children  and  household. 

[Nevertheless,  coaches  or  carriages  were  taken  by  princes  and  generals  into 
the  field.  Wallenstein  was  never  without  a  train  of  them  in  his  campaigns,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  passed  the  night  before  Lutzen  in  his  coach  conversing  and 
discussing  military  questions  pertinent  to  the  momentous  coming  strife  of  the  next 
day  with  Kniphausen  and  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar.  There  are  numerous  and 
clear  contemporaneous  representations  of  every  species  of  vehicle,  including  artil- 
lery, that  moved  with  armies  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  found  in  the  "  Thea- 
trum  Europsoum"  and  Puffendorf  s  <<  Life  of  Charles  X.,  Gustavus,"  in  the  De 
Feyster  Alcove  in  the  New  York  Society  Library.] 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  improvements  began  to  take 
place.  In  Wood's  Diary  mention  is  made  of  a  machine  called  the  *  Flying  Coach,' 
which  performed  the  Journey  between  Oxford  and  London  in  thirteen  hours.  Thia 
was  express-rate  for  that  age,  especially  as  there  was  some  talk  of  making  a  law  U> 
limit  the  ground  covered  by  a  coach  to  thirty  miles  a  day  in  summer,  and  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day  in  winter.  Oh,  those  good  old  times  I  The  outcry  lessened,  and 
the  imperfect  vehicles  and  bad  roads  were  left  to  passengers  unmolested.  What 
the  latter  were  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that,  when  Charles  III.,  of  Spain, 
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visited  England,  and  Prince  George^  of  Denmark,  went  out  to  meet  him',  both 
princes  were  so  impeded  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  that  their  carriages  were 
obliged  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasantry,  and  they  were  six  hours  in 
performing  the  last  nine  miles  of  their  journey. 

'*  In  the  eighteenth  century  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  of 
coaches,  but  they  were  still  heavy,  lumbering  contrivances,  so  that  little  or  no  progrei^s 
was  made  in  the  rate  at  which  they  traveled.  Even  so  late  as  1760  a  Journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  occupied  eighteen  days,  a  part  of  the  roads  being  only  accessi- 
ble by  Paek'honw.  There  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  vehicle  of  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Darnley's  family,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study,  as  being  one  of  the  lightest  examples 
known  of  this  period.  In  the  Museum  of  South  Kensington  is  also  an  excellent 
example  of  the  fully-developed  coach  of  1790.  It  is  a  very  massive-looking  affair, 
and  belonged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  faded 
edition  of  the  [London]  City  state-coach  now,  though  whou  new  it  doubtless  had  a 
very  good  appearance.  It  consists  of  a  very  lai^  body,  suspended  from  upright 
or  whip-springs  by  means  of  leather  braces ;  the  standing  pillars  slope  outwards, 
making  the  sides  longer  at  the  roof  than  at  the  elbow-line.  The  wheels  are  of  good 
height,  and  the  carriage  part  is  very  massively  constructed,  the  upper  part  being 
finished  off  with  scroll  iron-work,  and  on  this,  in  the  front,  the  coachman's  hammer- 
cloth  is  raised.  The  panels  are  painted  with  landscapes,  etc.,  by  Hamilton,  B.A., 
and  no  doubt  altogether  it  cost  a  deal  of  money. 

*'  Vehicles  now  began  to  assume  that  variety  of  shape  and  form  of  which  we 
have  in  our  own  time  so  many  specimens.  There  were  Landaus  introduced  from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  Germany ;  these  were  like  the  coaches,  only  made  to  open  in 
tbo  centre  of  the  roof,  just  as  they  do  now,  but  instead  of  the  covering  falling  into 
a  horizontal  line,  it  only  fell  back  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  this  pattern 
was  maintained  for  a  number  of  years. 

'*  Landaulets  were  chariots  made  to  open.  Generally  speaking,  the  difference 
between  a  coach  and  a  chariot  was  that  the  former  had  two  seats  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers  and  the  latter  but  one,  and  in  appearance  was  like  a  coach  cut 
in  half.  Then  came  phaetons,  barouches,  sociables,  curricles,  gigs,  and  whiskies, 
which,  in  their  general  form  and  attributes,  were  similar  to  the  vehicles  of  the 
present  day  which  bear  their  names.  In  those  days  fast  driving  was  all  the  ^go,' 
and  young  men  vied  with  each  other  in  driving  the  loftiest  and  most  dangerous 
gigs  and  phaetons.  [As  to  '^  loftiness,"  they  towered  so  high,  that  an  aged  relative 
recalling  one  imported  from  England  some  eighty  odd  years  ago,  fpoke  as  if  seatt.d 
in  them  the  occupants  could  look  into  the  second-story  windows  as  they  rode 
along.]  Contemporary  literature  teemed  with  romantic  tales  of* spills  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  from  these  vehicles,  and  yet  dilated  on  the  fearful  pleasure  there 
was  in  driving  them.  The  larger  wheeled  vehicles  were  hung  upon  framed  car- 
riages, with  whip-springs  behind  and  elbow-springs  in  front,  like  the  gentlemen's 
cabriolets  of  the  present  day.  When  drawn  by  two  horses  they  were  culled  curri- 
cles, or  by  one  horse,  chaises.  There  was  a  little  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  body, 
Tiz.,  the  fuU-curriole  pattern  and  the  half-curricle,  with  or  without  a  boot,  similar 
to  a  Tilbury  or  a  gig  body.  The  wheels  were  four  feet  three  inches  to  five  feet  in 
height.  Lancewood  was  then  used  for  shafts.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  real  progress  is  to  be  found  in  coaches  and  other  carriages. 

"  In  1801,  Mr.  Obadiah  Elliot,  a  coachmaker  of  Lambeth,  patented  a  plan  for 
hanging  vehicles  upon  elliptic  springs,  thus  doing  away  with  the  heavy  perch,  as 
the  longitudinal  timber  or  iron  connecting  the  hind  carriage  with  the  fore  carriage 
ia  called.  Perches  are  still  used,  but  are  chiefly  confined  to  coaches  proper,  or  those 
hung  upon  C-«prings.  Elliot  also  considerably  lightened  the  carriage  part  of  the' 
Tefaicles  he  turned  out.  This  was  the  first  step  to  a  grand  revolution  in  the  manu- 
focture  of  carriages,  which  was  to  affect  every  variety  of  vehicle,  great  and  small. 
Elliot's  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by 
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his  business  becoming  a  very  prosperous  one,  for  the  public  were  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering the  advantages  arising  from  great  lightness  in  vehicles.  A  print  pub- 
lished in  1816  shows  a  landaulet  hung  on  elliptic  springs,  four  in  number,  with  a 
square  boot  framed  to  the  body,  and  the  driving-seat  supported  on  iron-work  high 
above  the  boot.  Behind  them  is  a  foot-board  supported  on  the  pump-handles.  The 
distance  between  the  axle-trees  is  very  short,  only  six  feet  six  inches  from  centre 
to  centre.  The  body  is  rather  small,  and  the  wheels  are  three  feet  eight  inches  and 
four  feet  eight  inches  high  respectively,  and  the  bottom  of  the  body  is  three  feet  six 
inches  above  the  ground.  The  span  or  opening  of  the  springs  is  ten  inches.  In 
1814  there  were  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  four-wheeled  vehicles  paying 
duty  to  the  government,  twenty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  two-wheeled,  and 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  tax  carts  in  Great  Britain,  showing  a  total  of  sixty- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  vehicles.  The  later  returns  will  show  how  much  a  re- 
duction in  the  duties  and  the  use  of  elliptic  springs  have  promoted  the  increase  of 
vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

*<  A  vehicle  much  in  fashion  at  this  period  was  the  curricle,  which  had  been  in 
use  for  some  time  in  Italy,  where  it  was  suspended  from  leather  braces.  Springs 
were  added  by  the  French,  and,  on  its  being  introduced  here,  the  English  altered 
the  shape,  giving  back  a  graceful  ogee  curve,  improved  the  hood,  and  added  a 
spring-bar  across  the  horses'  backs.  [This  method  of  harnessing  was  adopted  for 
very  light  field-pieces,  which,  thence,  were  styled  curricle-guns.]  It  was  a  vehicle 
of  easy  draught,  and  could  be  driven  at  great  speed.  Unfortunately,  it  was  rather 
dangerous  if  the  horse  shied  or. stumbled,  and  this  tended  to  reduce  the  demand, 
for  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  cabriolet,  though  Charles  Dickens  used  one 
as  soon  as  he  could  afiford  it,  and  Count  d'Orsay  had  one  made  as  late  as  1836. 
The  vehicle  called  the  briska  or  britchka  was  introduced  about  1818  from  Austria. 
It  was  hung  both  upon  C-springs  and  elliptic  springs,  and  was  made  in  various 
sizes  for  different  requirements.  It  was  nearly  straight  along  the  bottom.  The 
hind  panel  was  ogee-shaped,  and  the  front  terminated  in  a  square  boot. 

*<  There  was  a  rumble  behind,  and  the  back  seat  was  fitted  with  a  hood,  which 
could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  the  knees  were  covered  by  a  folding 
knee-flap.  This  was  an  inconvenient  vehicle  for  our  climate,  as  only  half  the 
number  could  be  sheltered  in  wet  weather  that  could  be  accommodated  in  dry.  It 
was  very  fashionable  for  a  time,  but  died  out  about  1840. 

**  The  *  Stanhope'  takes  its  name  from  being  first  built  to  the  order  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hon.  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  by  Tilbury,  the  builder  of  the 
vehicle  bearing  that  name.  It  was  shaped  like  the  old  ribbed  gig,  but  was  hung 
upon  four  spring,  two  of  which  were  bolted  between  the  shafts  and  the  axle,  and 
the  other  two  crossways,  parallel  to  the  axle  at  either  end  of  the  body,  and 
shackled  to  the  side-springs.  Stanhopes  are  an  easy  kind  of  vehicle,  and  do  not  rock 
so  much  as  other  gigs  behind  a  rough-trotting  horse.  At  the  same  time  tbey  are 
rather  heavy,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  iron  plating  used  to  strengthen  the 
shafts,  etc.  The  *  Tilbury'  was  very  much  like  the  Stanhope,  but  had  no  boot,  and 
like  it  was  heavily  plated  with  iron.  It  was  hung  by  two  elbow-springs  in  front, 
with  leather  traces  to  the  shafts  or  front  cross-bar,  and  behind  by  two  elbow-springs 
passing  from  beneath  the  seat  to  a  cross-spring,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  back  rail 
of  the  body  by  three  straight  irons  from  the  hind  part  of  the  cross-bar.  Later,  two 
more  springs  were  added  between  the  axletree  and  the  shafts  by  scroll-irons.  The 
Tilbury  was  a  very  good-looking  and  durable  vehicle,  but  its  weight  took  away  the 
public  favor,  and  it  went  out  of  fashion  about  1850.  It  was,  however,  adopted 
with  great  success  by  Italy  and  other  continental  countries  where  the  roads  are 
bad  and  solidity  of  construction  is  the  first  consideration.  I>og-cart8  and  Tandem- 
carts  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  [A.t  one  time  artillery -horses  were 
harnessed  tandem  or  in  strings,  one  ahead  of  the  other,  as  is  still  the  fashion 
with  cart-horses  in  many  parts  of  Europe.]  The  former  were  so  called  from  their 
being  used  for  the  conveyance  of  sporting  dogs,  such  as  greyhounds  or  pointers; 
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and  the  slats  or  lower  arrangement  of  the  sides  was  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
air  to  the  animals,  though  scarcely  ever  used  for  that  purpose  now.  The  original 
plan  has  been  pretty  closely  adhered  to,  except  that  the  boot  is  considerably  reduced, 
and  made  to  harmonize  more  with  the  other  parts.  Some  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  shape  and  style  of  various  vehicles  were  effected  by  a  celebrated 
maker  named  Samuel  Hobson,  who  remodeled  and  improved  pretty  nearly  every 
vehicle  which  came  under  his  hands.  He  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the 
true  proportion  of  parts  and  artistic  form  of  carriages.  He  lowered  the  bodies,  and 
lengthened  the  under  or  '  carriage'  part.  The  curves  and  sweeps  abo  received  due 
attention.  In  fact,  he  carefully  studied  those  trifles  (as  Michael  Angelo's  friend 
would  have  termed  them],  on  which  depended  the  success  of  tho  production  as  a 
work  of  art.  Imitation  being  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  the  other  coachmakers 
soon  showed  their  sense  by  copying  his  best  ideas,  though,  to  give  these  other  coach- 
makers  their  due,  they  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Hobson  with  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments, and,  as  a  reward,  availed  themselves  of  his  superior  talent  for  working  on 
these  ideas.  As  our  [English]  interior  trade  and  manufactures  increased,  the  cus- 
tom arose  of  sending  commercial  travelers  throughout  England  to  call  attention  to 
the  various  goods,  and  it  was  found  very  convenient  to  send  these  travelers  in  light 
vehicles,  which  could  convey  samples  of  the  various  articles.  This  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  gigs ;  and  about  1880  one  coach-factory  of  London  sup- 
plied several  hundreds  of  their  vehicles  to  travelers  at  annual  rentals.  And  though 
on  the  Introduction  of  the  railway  system  long  journeys  by  road  were  unnecessary, 
these  gig^  were  found  of  great  uf^e  in  town  and  suburban  journeys,  and  in  London 
they  may  b^  seen  by  hundreds  daily,  and  they  are  scarcely  used  by  any  one  else  but 
commercial  travelers.  In  1810  a  duty  was  levied  by  government' upon  vehicles  for 
sale.  It  was  repealed  in  1825,  but  the  returns  give  the  number  of  vehicles  built  for 
private  use  in  1814  as  8686,  and  in  1824  as  6143,  whilst  the  number  of  carriages  in 
use  in  1824  had  grown  to  25,000  four-wheeled  and  36,000  two- wheeled,  besides  15,000 
tax-carts,  an  increase  since  1814  of  20,000  vehicles. 

"  In  1824  there  was  built  for  George  IV.  a  low  phaeton  called  a  pony  phaeton^ 
which  has  since  become  very  common,  and  has  undergone  but  very  little  change 
from  the  original.  It  was  a  cab-shape,  haif -caned,  with  a  skeleton  bottom,  side,  hung 
uf^n  four  elliptical  springs,  with  crane  ironwork  back  and  front.  It  was  drawn 
by  two  ponies;  the  wheels  were  only  twenty>one  and  thirty-three  inches  high. 
[As  hereinbefore  mentioned.  Marshal  Count  Saxe  commanded  from  such  a  car- 
riage, not  the  saddle,  at  Fontcnoy,  in  1745.]  A  carriage  had  been  introduced  from 
Germany,  called  a  Droitska,  or  droskey, — an  open  carriage  with  a  hood,  on  a  perch, 
and  suspended  from  C-springs.  The  peculiarity  was  that  the  body  was  hung  very 
near  the  perch,  so  that  the  seat  was  only  twelve  inches  above  the  hind  axle-tree, 
and  the  place  for  the  legs  was  on  either  side  of  the  perch.  The  chief  merits  of  this 
vehicle  consisted  in  its  lightness  as  compared  with  barouches  and  briskas,  and  its 
shortness. 

"  The  cab-phaeton  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Davies,  of  Albany  Street,  London, 
about  1885;  it  consisted  of  a  cab-body,  with  a  hood  hung  upon  four  elliptical 
springs,  and  a  low  driving-seat  and  dasher  for  one  horse.  It  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  soon  in  general  use.  It  was  introduced  on  the  Continent,  where  it 
became  known  under  the  name  of  *  Milord,'  and  became  the  common  hack  carriage, 
after  which  it  went  out  of  fashion  with  the  upper  circles.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  revived,  under  the  name  of  *  Victoria.'  The  Prince  of  "Wales  and  Baron 
fiothschild  set  the  fashion  by  using  Victorias  about  1869,  and  it  really  is  a  very 
elegant  and  useful  vehicle.  In  1839  the  first  Brougham  was  built  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, of  Mount  Street,  London,  for  Lord  3rougham,  since  when  this  has  become 
the  most  common  and  the  most  fashionable  vehicle  in  use.  The  size  of  the  first 
brougham  was  in  its  chief  dimensions  similar  to  those  now  manufactured ;  it  was 
hung  on  elliptic  springs  in  front,  and  five  springs  behind.  Coach-makers  seemed 
to  have  lavished  the  greatest  care  and  attention  on  these  vehicles,  in  order  to  turn 
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out  the  lightest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  artistic  contrivance,  and  great 
success  has  attended  their  efforts. 

"  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  history  of  vehicular  conveyances  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  many  further  improve- 
ments have  been  added,  tending  to  produce  more  perfect  vehicles  in  every  respect; 
but  these  improvements  have  been  more  in  matters  of  detail  than  those  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  and  hence  are  more  likely  to  escape  ordinary  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  critical  eye  will  soon  discover  these  changes,  and  marvel  at  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  the  real  work  has  been  done.  A  glance  at  the  public  car- 
riages may  not  be  out  of  place.  Hackney  coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in 
1605.  These  were  similar  to  the  coaches  used  by  fashionable  people,  but  they  did 
not  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets,  but  remained  at  the  hiring-yards  until  they  were 
wanted.  Their  number  soon  increased,  owing  to  there  being  a  greater  number 
of  persons  who  wished  to  hire  than  could  afford  to  keep  a  conveyance  of  their  own. 
In  1686  the  number  was  limited  to  fifty;  but,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  king, 
they  continued  to  increase  in  number,  and  in  1640  there  were  three  hundred  in 
London.  In  Paris  they  were  introduced  by  Nicholas  Sauvage,  who  lived  in  a 
street  at  the  sign  of  St.  Fiacre,,  and  from  this  circumstance  hackney  carriages  are 
called  *  fiacres^  in  France.  In  1772  the  hire  of  a  fiacre  in  Paris  was  one  shilling 
for  the  first  hour,  and  tenpence  for  the  second.  There  were  four  hundred  hackney 
coach&s  in  London  in  1662,  and  the  government  then  levied  a  yearly  duty  of  five 
pounds  each  upon  them.  In  spite  of  this,  their  number  had  in  1694  increased  to 
seven  hundred,  a  substantial  proof  of  their  usefulness.  In  1708  a  stage-coach  per- 
formed the  journey  from  London  to  Portsmouth  (some  seven t3'-five  miles),  when 
the  roads  were  good,  in  fourteen  hours.  From  this  time  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  and  destinations  of  stage-coaches.  In  1766  stage-coaches  are  described 
as  being  covered  with  dull  black  leather,  studded  with  broad-headed  nails  by  way  of 
ornament,  and  oval  windows  in  the  quarters,  with  the  frames  painted  red.  On  the 
panels  the  destination  of  the  coach  was  displayed  in  bold  characters.  The  roof  ruse 
in  a  high  curve,  with  a  rail  round  it.  The  coachman  and  guard  sat  in  front  upon  a 
high  narrow  boot,  sometimes  garnished  with  a  hammer-cloth  ornamented  with  a 
deep  fringe.  Behind  was  an  immense  basket,  supported  by  iron  bars,  in  which 
passengers  were  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  other  parts  of  the  vehicle.  ?he 
wheels  were  painted  red.  The  coach  was  usually  drawn  by  three  horses,  on  the  first 
of  which  a  postilion  rode,  dressed  in  green  and  gold,  and  with  a  cocked  hat.  This 
machine  groaned  and  creaked  as  it  went  along,  with  every  tug  the  horses  gave, 
though  the  ordinary  speed  was  somewhere  about  four  miles  an  hour  One  hundred 
years  ago  news  and  letters  traveled  very  slowly :  the  post-boys,  to  whom  letter- 
bags  were  intrusted,  progressing  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  i  In 
1784  a  pro()osal  was  laid  before  government  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  originator 
of  mail-coaches,  to  run  quicker  vehicle.^,  though  at  much  dearer  rates  of  postage. 
This  scheme  was  at  first  opposed  by  Parliament ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  some  two 
years,  Palmer's  coaches  were  adopted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  though  the 
rate  at  which  these  traveled  was  only  six  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  time  after  their 
introduction. 

"A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  production  of  a  better  form  of  stage-coaches 
by  gentlemen  taking  to  drive  them  as  an  amusement,  and  two  clubs  were  soon 
formed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  took  an  interest  in  four-in-hand  driving 
and  in  vehicles  in  general.  Several  clubs  of  this  kind  are  now  flourishing  to  en- 
courage manly  sport,  and  with  the  capacity  to  promote  improvements  in  the  form 
of  the  ^draffj'  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  to  an  architect  that  we  owe  the  invention 
of  the  Hansom  cab.  The  safety  consisted  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  frame- work  at 
the  nearest  part  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  an  upset  if  the  cab  tilted  up  or 
down.  The  inventor  was  Mr.  Hansom,  the  architect  of  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall.  Numberless  improvements  have  been  made  on  this  idea,  but  the  leading 
principles  are  the  same. 
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"  In  1829  the  first  omnibus  was  started  in  London  bj  Mr.  Shillibeer,  who  some 
time  previously  had  been  a  coachmaker  in  Paris.  It  was  drawn  by  three  horses, 
and  carried  twenty-two  passengers,  all  inside.  The  fare  was  a  shilling  from  the 
'  Yorkshire  Stingo,'  in  Marylebone  Road,  to  the  Bank.  This  yehicle  was  found 
too  large  for  the  streets  of  London,  so  a  smaller  one  was  started,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  carrying  twelve  passengers  inside.  In  1849  an  outside  seat  was  added 
along  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  by  1857  the  omnibus  had  become  pretty  nearly  the 
same  form  as  [the  Londoners]  now  know  it.  Our  present  omnibus  is  probably  the 
lightest  vehicle  of  its  kind  for  carrying  such  a  large  number  of  passengers.  Its 
average  weight  is  about  twenty-five  hundredweight.  The  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  have,  on  an  average,  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  omnibuses  running  on 
week-days,  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-flve  horses  to  work  them. 
They  build  their  own  vehicles,  and  each  runs  about  sixty  miles  a  day  at  a  speed  of 
about  six  miles  an  hour,  and  nearly  all  are  supplied  with  brake-retarders,  worked 
by  the  foot,  wbich  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  strain  put  upon  the  horses  in 
stopping. '' 

In  ensuing  numbers  attention  will  be  paid  to  military  proper,  but, 
as  this  is  the  most  succinct  history  of  carriages  to  be  met  with,  it  may 
prove  interesting  even  to  soldiers,  since  improvements  in  common  car- 
riages and  army  vehicles  have  undergone  similar  progressive  ameliora- 
tions. 

J.  Watts  de  Peyster, 

Brevet  Major-Oeneral  S.N,  Y. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

The  following  annoancement  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
this  magazine : 

"  We  have  sold  and  transferred  to  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly,  of  New 
York,  all  our  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  The  United  Service 
magazine,  the  transfer  taking  effect  immediately  on  the  publication  of 
the  current  number.  Commencing  with  the  number  for  January,  1886, 
therefore.  The  United  Service  will  appear  with  the  imprint  of  its 
new  proprietor.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly  is  the 
brother  of  our  Mr.  L.  R.  Hamersly,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  guard 
against  possible  misapprehension,  to  state  definitely  that  the  sale  and 
transfer  here  announced  is  a  b(ma  fide  business  transaction,  that  Mr.  T. 
H.  S.  Hamersly  has  given  a  good  and  sufficient  money  consideration 
for  the  property  he  acquires,  and  that  the  firm  of  L.  R.  Hamersly  & 
Co.  have  parted,  fully  and  finally,  with  all  proprietary  interest  in  the 
magazine.  The  new  proprietor  of  The  United  Service  is  well 
known  to  the  Army  and  Navy  as  the  publisher  of  the  *  One  Hundred 
Years'  Register'  of  the  respective  services,  and  possesses  peculiar  facil- 
ities for  successfully  conducting  the  magazine  which  it  was  our  fortune 
to  found.  The  property  has  always  been  a  paying  one,  and  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  at  this  moment.  Our  only  reason  for  disposing 
of  it  is,  that  we  may  be  more  free  to  develop  other  enterprises  which 
we  have  either  in  hand  or  in  contemplation. 

"  With  very  hearty  thanks  to  each  and  every  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  who  have  helped  to  make  The  United  Service  a  recognized 
and  successful  institution,  we  besi)eak  for  our  successor  in  its  proprietor- 
ship the  good-will  and  substantial  support  which  we  are  confident  he 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  deserve. 

"  L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co.'* 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  office  of  The  United  Service 
is  established  at  835  Broadway,  New  York  City,  where  we  will  be 
glad  to  see  our  friends.  In  connection  with  the  transfer,  we  desire 
to  express  our  tli^nks  to  our  predecessors  for  many  courtesies  attending 
it  and  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance. 
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"We  call  attention  to  the  prospectos  of  The  Uxtted  Service  for 
1885^  to  be  found  among  publishers'  announcements  printed  in  the 
front  of  the  magazine.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  to  the  high  stand- 
ard in  the  conduct  of  this  periodical  set  by  our  predecessors^  and  we 

I 

hope  the  prospectus  for  1885  bears  out  our  assertion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  title-page  of  this  number  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  United  Service,  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Civil  Service."  We  take  a  new 
departure  in  classifying  the  civil  service  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  The 
United  Service,  believing  the  time  has  come  for  that  departure,  and 
that  a  truly  united  service  includes  the  civil  service  equally  with  the 
army  and  navy.  The  magazine  will  emphatically  retain  its  charac- 
ter as  an  army  and  navy  magazine,  and  gain  materially  in  interest  to 
those  services  by  the  addition  of  a  corps  of  writers  belonging  to  the 
civil  arm  and  from  civil  life,  many  treating  of  topics  which  must  in- 
terest all  citizens.  As  preference  in  appointments  in  the  civil  service 
is  given  to  those  having  been  in  the  army  or  navy  between  1861  and 
1865,  it  will  bring  together,  we  hope,  through  our  columns,  many  who 
were  comrades  during  that  eventful  period. 

We  think  the  time  is  opportune  for  giving  this  additional  scope  to 
our  magazine,  and  r^ard  permanency  of  tenure  in  civil  offices  the 
great  political  issue  before  the  country  today.  President-elect  Cleve- 
land owes  his  election  to  the  assistance  of  those  in  favor  of  making 
tenure  of  office  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  civil  departments  to  be 
during  life  or  good  behitvior,  as  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  we  have 
faith  from  his  record  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
execution  of  the  civil  service  law  of  that  State,  he  will  use  his  great 
power  as  President  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  carry  forward  the  work 
so  well  b^un,  and  continued,  by  President  Arthur,  in  reforming  the 
civil  service. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  our  enlarged  constituency  to  assist  in  making 
this  magazine  the  medium  through  which  all  subjects  embraced  within 
its  broad  scope  shall  be  treated,  and  for  this  purpose  our  columns  are 
always  open,  and  contributions  invited  from  our  friends  in  all  arms  of 
the  service.  Articles  treating  of  any  real  grievance  they  may  desire  to 
make  known  will  receive  careful  consideration  at  our  hands  and  publi- 
cation accorded  when  we  deem  the  interests  of  the  service  will  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  We  shall  be  liberal  in  our  interpretation  of  what  is 
proper  in  this  respect,  as  we  consider  more  independence  in  service 
journals  than  has  been  shown  in  the  past,  very  desirable,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  agreeable  for  some  public  officers.  We  do  noi^  of  course, 
vwUe  eapiiovs  personal  oriiioism  of  any  one,  but  wrong-doing,  or  abuse 
of  the  power  intrusted  to  any  public  official,  it  is  always  right  to  have 
exposed. 
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The  regret  with  which  the  army  learned  that  a  coart^martial  of  its 
judge-ad vocate-general  had  been  deemed  necessary  has  not  been  les- 
sened by  the  intensity  of  the  legal  fight  going  on  before  the  tribunal 
now  trying  General  Swaim.  Facts  are  what  the  court  will  doubtless 
be  governed  by  in  its  findings,  not  legal  quibbles;  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  regretted  so  much  legal  preliminary  has  been  found  necessary 
before  getting  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  army  would  have  cause 
to  rejoice  if  the  court  shall  find  the  accused  not  guilty  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  if  the  verdict  is  based  on  exonerating  evidence^ 
but  would  not  receive  with  satisfaction  an  acquittal  on  technical  grounds, 
which  would  only  mean  not  proven,  while  a  finding  of '' guilty/'  after 
all  the  technicalities  raised  by  counsel  for  accused,  would  add  much  to 
the  terrible  import  of  the  finding. 

Subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  above  paragraph,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  was  published  : 

"The  Swaim  Trial. — ^A  new  line  of  defense  was  opened  by 
counsel  for  the  accused  before  the  Swaim  court-martial  this  morning. 
In  substance  it  is  that  the  stock  transactions  between  General  Swaim 
and  Bateman  &  Co.  were  illegal,  because  there  was  no  actual  transfer 
of  stock,  and  that  any  pretended  claim  of  Bateman  &  Co.  upon  Gen- 
eral Swaim  for  losses  in  these  transactions  could  not  be  received  in  a 
court  of  law.  This  point  was  made  by  General  Grosvenor,  counsel  for 
the  accused,  in  an  argument  upon  the  propriety  of  a  question  asked  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  of  the  witness,  J.  Stanley 
Brown. 

"  General  Grosvenor  said  that  the  court  must  see  what  in  the  end 
the  defense  would  claim  in  the  case,  which  he  said  will  be  that  any 
pretended  claim  of  Bateman  &  Co.  upon  Swaim,  growing  out  of  these 
operations  in  stocks,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  gambling  transaction,  on 
which  he  could  not  recover." 

'^  A  new  line  of  defense"  has  certainly  been  taken  by  counsel  for 
General  Swaim,  who  have  strangely  forgotten  the  efiect  such  a  plea  as 
they  make  must  have  on  the  court,  every  member  of  which  has  proven, 
by  an  unsullied  personal  and  ofiicial  record,  his  right  and  title  to  the 
"  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  General  Grant  declines  in  advance  the  pension 
proposed  by  Senator  Mitchell.  The  country  owes  a  debt  to  the  "  man 
from  Appomattox,"  and  that  is  to  place  him  where  he  would  be  now, 
viz.,  general  United  States  Army  (retired),  had  he  not  obeyed  the  people's 
call  to  go  up  higher,  and  be  their  President  for  eight  years.  General 
Grant  has  a  right  to  be  returned  to  the  place  from  which  he  was  called, 
and  at  a  sacrifice,  as  it  has  proved,  to  himself.  Does  any  one  doubt  that 
the  country  would  call  for  Grant  in  the  event  of  war?    Hardly  I  and  is 
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it  not  right  that  this  maD^  who  must,  and  always  does,  hold  himself 
ready  to  respond  to  such  a  call,  should  have  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  an  officer  on  the  retired  and  reserved  list?  for  th^  fact  that  our 
retired  list  is  a  practical  reserved  list  in  case  of  war  is  too  oflen  for* 
gotten,  but  remembered  at  once  when  a  war-cloud  looms  up. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  confer  more  honor  on  itself 
than  on  Grant  by  doing  this  simple  act  of  justice,  which  we  believe 
the  people,  North  and  South,  demand  they  do  without  further  delay. 


We  think  the  widest  publicity  should  be  given  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  the  speech  of  Vice-President-elect  Hendricks  before  a  delegation 
from  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Veteran  Association  of  Marion,  Indiana, 
and  therefore  reprint  his  remarks  in  response  to  their  congratulations. 
Mr.  Hendricks  said, — 

''I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  sentiments  of  your  address. 
Ifou  have  referred  to  one  characteristic  of  the  contest  which  I  hope 
never  to  see  repeated.  The  personal  slanders  that  have  been  indulged 
in  are  unworthy  American  politics.  I  have  not  troubled  myself  to 
answer  misrepresentations.  During  the  first  months  of  the  war  I 
used  the  following  language :  ^  Since  the  war  commenced  I  have  uni- 
formly said  that  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  questioned  in  Indiana,  and  I  r^ard  it  as  the  duty  of  citizens  of 
Indiana  to  respect  and  maintain  that  authority,  and  to  give  to  the 
government  an  honest  and  earnest  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  until  in  the  providence  of  God  it  may  be  brought  to  an  honorable 
conclusion,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be  restored  to  our  country, 
postponing  until  that  time  all  controversies  in  relation  to  causes  and 
responsibilities  for  the  war.  No  man  will  feel  deeper  solicitude  in  the 
welfare  and  prouder  of  the  bearing  of  the  Indiana  soldiery  in  the  con- 
flict of  arms  to  which  they  are  called  than  myself.'  The  sentiments 
thus  expressed  guided  my  conduct  throughout  the  war.  One  of  the 
political  leaders  of  these  times  has  charged  that  I  failed  in  my  duty  in 
opposing  the  law  for  the  drafl.  To  opposition  to  the  draft  I  plead 
guilty.  I  found  an  army  of  volunteers  encouraged  by  suitable  boun- 
ties, and  during  the  first  month  of  my  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate  I  said,  '  I  desire  to  express  my  opinion  that  Congress  ought  to 
encourage  volunteers  rather  than  rely  on  what  of  necessity  must  be  an 
unpopular  measure  of  the  government, — the  draft.'  I  did  not  regard 
the  draft  as  a  reliable  support  for  the  army.  Prior  to  that  time  126,000 
men  had  been  drafted,  6000  entered  the  service  under  the  draft,  11,000 
substitutes  were  furnishe<1,  and  20,000  were  induced  to  volunteer  by 
bounties,  which  commutations  enabled  the  Department  to  pay.  A  draft 
of  the  125,000  resulted  in  36,000  soldiers  in  the  field.  I  believed 
Vol.  XIL— No.  1.  8 
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then^  and  have  believed  ever  sinee,  that  to  enoourage  volunteers  hy 
suitable  bounties^  relieving  them  from  anxieties  about  provision  for 
their  homes,  ^ere  the  best  assurance  of  support  to  the  army. 

^^  The  same  politician  to  whom  I  have  referred,  speaking  of  myself, 
said,  ^  He  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  any  measure  that  looked  to  carrying 
on  the  war/  I  will  refer  but  to  two  acts  in  the  Senate  in  answer. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  1864,  I  oifered  an  amendment  to  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  reasonably  in  proportion  to  the  then  depreciated  con- 
dition of  the  currency.  I  thought  that  the  proposition  ^vas  an  en- 
couragement to  the  army  and  enlistments.  My  colleague,  Colonel 
Lane,  voted  with  me  on  that  subjeet.  On  the  same  day  I  voted  fra* 
the  great  appropriation  bill  for  the  army  for  the  coming  year.  I 
believe  it  was  the  largest  appropriation  bill  ever  passed  in  this  govern- 
ment, $530,000,000.  I  believe  it  was,  and  it  was  the  appropriation 
that  carried  the  army  to  the  close  of  the  war,  under  which  many  battles 
were  fought,  under  which  Sherman  marched  to  the  sea,  and  the  sur- 
render was  made  to  Grant.'' 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners  for  the  Treasury,  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  on  every  Board  of  Examiners  for  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  appointments  in  the  Treasury  of  Civil  Service 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  which  he  writes  as  follows :  ''  I  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  prominence  you  propose  to 
give  it  in  your  mi^zine,  and  I  believe  that  you  can  do  more  to  elevate 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  publisher  in  the 
country.'' 

The  Christmas-tide  is  once  more  upon  us^  and  all  Christendom 
chaunts  again  the  angels'  song  of  '^  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
men."  To  none  more  so  than  to  the  readers  of  The  United  Sebvice 
should  this  be  a  happy  Christmas.  In  this  year  of  trial  and  depression 
to  their  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  businessy  most  of  them  can  rejoice  in 
having  ^'  Uncle  Sam"  as  their  paymaster,  for  no  business  vicissitudes 
alter  the  regularity  of  his  monthly  payments  to  his  children,  and  year 
by  year  the  respected  old  gentleman's  exchequer  increases.  For  this, 
if  for  no  other  cause,  they  should  this  year  ^'  rejoice  and  be  glad ;" 
and  with  the  happy  assurance  that  our  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  we 
wish  our  readers  on  land  and  sea  a  '*  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year." 


I88o. 
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[The  publisher  of  The  Uvitxd  Sekticb  will  tend  by  poet,  prepaid,  any  of  the 
following  bookg  on  receipt  of  price.] 


An  AnerieaB  Pollticimn.  A  Novel. 
By  f .  Marion  Crawford.    11.26. 

Aboat  People.  By  Kate  Gannett 
Wells.    11.25. 

Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  Handbook  containing  two  thousand 
Biographical  Sketches.  By  Clara  Sr- 
skine  Clement  and  Laurence  Hutton. 
$8.00.   Half  calf,  |5.00;  tree  calf,  97.00. 

Ataia*  By  Chateaubriand.  Trans- 
late! by  James  Spence  Harry.  From 
Firmin  Didot*8  edition  of  the  viscount's 
works.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dori. 
Introduction  by  Edward  J.  Harding. 
Extra  cloth,  full  gilt,  f5.00;  fUU  mo- 
rocco, extra,  flO  00. 

Artistic  Tableanx.  With  Pictur- 
esque Diagrams  and  Descriptions  of  Cos- 
tumes. Text  by  Josephine  Pollard, 
nrrangement  of  Diagrams  by  Walter 
Satterlee.    $1.00. 

An  Artistes  Portfolio.  Artistic 
Holiday  Gift  Book.  By  Walter  Satter- 
lee.   $6.00. 

Art  Gem  Series,  By  the  author  and 
designer  of  <«Told  in  the  Twilight.'' 
Per  set,  $3.00. 

Annie   and   Willie's  Prayer.     A 

Christmas  Story  in  Verse.  By  Sophia 
P.  Snow.  Cloth,  ffilt,  $1.60 ;  alligator 
c-overs,  in  box,  $1.60;  lithographed 
covers,  with  silk  fringe  and  tassels, 
$1.76. 

Allan  Dare  an4  Robert  le  Diable. 

A  Romance.  By  Admiral  Porter.  To 
be  published  in  nine  fortnightly  parts, 
8vo,  each  part  with  an  illustration  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.  Price  for  each  part, 
six  parts  ready,  26  cents. 

American  Fish,  and  How  to  Catch 
Tkem.    By  An  Old  Angler.    $1.00. 

AflTentnres  of  Prince  Laiybonps 
and  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Hays.  Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Bread-Making.  By  <*T.  N.  T." 
Handy -book  Series.    60  cents. 


Bastett  Claim  (The).  Bv  Henry  C. 
Elliott.  Knickerbocker  Novels.  60 
cents. 

BiMe  Promises.  Sermons  to  Chil- 
dren by  Bev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D. 
$1.26. 

Baby  Land— 1884.  By  the  Editors 
of  <*Wide  Awake.''  Illustrated  with 
charming  pictures  Just  suited  to  the  little 
ones.    76  cents. 

Black  Poodle  and  Other  Stories. 

By  F.  Anstey.     Illustrated.    60  cents. 

Biographical  Essays.    By  F.  Max 

Mdller,  K.M.    $2.00. 

Bohn's  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
QnotaUons.    $2.40. 

Bermuda  Guide.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with  Maps,  Engravings,  etc.  By 
James  H.  Stork.    $2.00. 

Boys*  Library  of  Legend  and 
Chivalry.  Edited  by  Sidney  Lanier, 
and  richly  illustrated  by  Fredericks, 
Bensell,  and  Kappes. 

The  Botb'  Kiiro  Arthur. 

Kmiohtlt  Lboknds  of  Walks. 

Thk  Bots'  Froibbart. 

Thx  Botb'  Percy. 

Per  vol.,  $2.00;  per  set,  $7.00. 

Baby  World:  Stories*  Rhymes, 
and  Pictures  for  Little  Folks.  Com- 
piled from  SSA.  yicAoUu,    $2.00. 

Browning,  Mrs.  New  edition.  6 
vols.,  cloth.    $7.60. 

Baby^s  Kingdom.  Designed  by 
Annie  £.  Cox.  Cloth  and  gold,  $8.76; 
Turkish  morocco,  $7.60. 

Bernnda:  An  Idyl  of  the  Summer 
Islands.  By  Julia  0.  R.  Dorr.  With 
maps.    $1.26. 

Creoles  of  Louisiana  (The).     Bv 

George  W.  Cable.  Richly  illustrated. 
Extra  cloth,  $8.60;  full  gilt,  in  a  box, 
$6.00. 


Children's    Summer 

Mattie  B.  Banks.    $1.26. 


(The).     By 
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Captain  Phil.  By  M.  M.  Thomas. 
A  Boy's  Experience  in  the  Western 
Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
11.50. 

CoBtinaity  of  Christian  ThonfEht* 

By  Rev.  Alex.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.  $2  00. 

Choy  Snsany  and  Other  Stories* 

By  William  Henry  Bishop.    $1.25. 

Cathedral  Churches  of  England 
and  Wales.  Descriptive,  Historical, 
and  Pictorial.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Bonney,  P.R.S.,  with  upwards  of 
150  illustrations.     $5.00. 

Character  Sketches  from  Dickens. 

Containine  six  plates  from  the  original 
drawings,  by  Frederick  Barnard,  repro- 
duced in  photogravure  and  jfrinted  by 
Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris,  on  India  paper. 
Size,  20  by  14J.     In  portfolio.    $7.50. 

Country  Consins.  Short  Studies  in 
the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  Illustrated.  Illu- 
minated cloth.    $2.50. 

Captains  of  Industry ;  or.  Men  of 
Business  who  did  Something  be« 
sides  Making  Money.  A  book  for 
Young  Americans.  By  James  Parton. 
With  several  Portraits.    $1.25. 

Custom  and  Myth,  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A.    Illustrated.    $1.25. 

Dark  Days.  By  Hugh  Conway  (F. 
J.  Fargus).  Paper,  25  cents;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

Debater,  Complete.  Containing  De- 
bates, Outlines,  and  Discussions.  50 
cents. 

Dean  Stanley  with  the  Children. 

By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey.  Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden.    By 

E.  V.  B.  With  very  pretty  suggestive 
vignettes  by  the  author,  Mrs.  Boyle. 
$2.00. 

Elements  of  Morals.  With  Special 
Application  of  the  Moral  Law  to  the 
Duties  of  the  Individual,  and  of  the 
Society  and  the  State.  By  Paul  Jenet. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson.   $1.25. 

Routledge's  Every  Boy's  Annual, 

18S5.  With  many  illustrations  and 
12  colored  plates.    $2.50. 

Kontledge's  Every  Girl's  Annual, 

1885.  With  many  illustrations  and 
12  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

Edmond  Dantes.  Sequel  to  the 
Count  of  Monte-Cristo.    $1.25. 

Etiquette,  Complete  Book  of.    By 

M.  C.  Dunbar.     60  cents. 

Elements  of  English  Speech.    By 

Isaac  Basset  Choate.    $1.00. 

Elsie  at  Nantucket.  A  new  volume 
of  Elsie  books.  By  Martha  Fin  ley. 
$1.25. 


Enchiridion  of  Wit.  The  Best  Speci- 
mens of  En&^lish  Conversational  Wit. 
Uniform  with  "  The  Book-Lover's  En- 
chiridion." Small  4to,  extra  cloth, 
$1.50 ;  vellum,  $2.00 ;  half  morocco,  gilt 
top,  $3.00. 

Evidence  of  Faith.  By  James  S. 
Bush.    $2  00. 

From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains. 

Bishop  Heber's  Missionary  Hymn.  With 
full-page  illustrations  by  Thomas  Guil- 
foye  and  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  $1  50.  Golden  floral,  $1.75; 
tree  calf,  $5.00;  plush,  padded  side, 
nickel  lettering,  $6.00. 

Festival  Poems.  A  Collection  for 
Christmastide,  the  New  Year,  and  Easter- 
tide.    $1.25. 

French  Etchers.  A  new  volume, 
similar  to  the  very  successful  *^  Group 
of  Etchers"  and  *' Score  of  Etchings." 
It  contains  twenty  etching,  and  Em- 
braces specimens  dv  Daubigny,  Cornt, 
Jacquemart,  Martial,  and  others.  $15.00. 

Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson 

(The).  A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  by 
eminent  authors  and  critics.  Edited  by 
Frank  H.  Sanborn.    Illustrated.    $2.00. 

Great  Truths  by  Great  Authors. 

A  Dictionary  of  Aids  to  Reflection, 
Quotations  of  Maxims,  Metaphors,  Coun- 
sels, Cautions,  Aphorisms,  Proverbs,  etc. 
From  writers  of  all  ages  and  both  hemi- 
spheres. Illustrated.  Red  line,  crown 
Svo,  gilt  edges,  $8.50;  half  calf,  $4  00; 
extra  cloth,  $2.00 ;  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

Good  Things  of  ««Life'>  (The). 
Selected  from  the  brightest  American 
humorous  paper,  Life.    $2.00. 

Guest-Book  (The).  In  which  may 
be  recorded  the  coming  and  the  going  of 
guests,  with  pages  for  autographs,  inci- 
dents, and  sketches  pertaining  to  pleas- 
ant visits,  social  circles,  and  other  gath- 
erings. Designed  and  illustrated  by 
Annie  F.  Cox.  Printed  in  colors.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  $8.75;  Turkey  morocco,  $7.50. 

'  Harper's  Magaiine^  1S85.  This 
magazine  wil^  fully  maintain  its  leading 
position,  and  for  tbe  new  year  will  pre- 
sent many  important  improvements,  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  profusely- 
illustrated  descriptive  papers.  There 
will  be  new  novels  by  Constance  Fenni- 
more  Woolson  and  W.  D.  Ho  wells. 
Subscriptions  for  the  coming  year  should 
be  sent  immediately.    Per  annum,  $4.00. 

History,  Barnes'  General.  A  brief 
History  of  Ancient,  Medi89val,and  Mod- 
ern Peoples.    240  illustrations.    $2.00. 

Hunter  Cats  of  Connorloa.     By 

Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.).  With  illustra- 
tions.    $1.25. 

Hoy  ShOy  It.  An  episode  in  Early 
Egyptian  History.  With  English  text. 
$2.50. 
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Herodotus    for    Boys   and   Girls. 

Kdited,  with  ezplanfttory  notes,  by  John 
S.  White,  LLD.    $3.06. 

Heidi,  her  Tears  of  Wandering 
and  Learning.  A  Story  for  Children. 
by  Johanna  Spyri.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
V.  Brooks.    $2.00. 

Harry  Coverdale's  Coort«hip  and 
JHarriage,  and  Wiiat   Came  of  It. 

By  Frank  £.  Smedley.    75  cents. 

**  Harper's    Young    People"    for 

18  60. 


Handbook  of  Universal  Litera* 
tare*  From  the  Best  and  Latest  Au- 
thorities. By  Anne  G.  Lynch  Botta. 
f2.50. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing  I 

By  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.A.  With 
fine  illustrutions  of  master-pictures  by 
Kaphael,  Hurillo,  Carlo  Dolce,  Correg- 
gio,  etc  Cloth,  ^ilt,  $2.50;  alligator 
covers,  in  box,  f2.50. 

XIawthome's  Works.  Wayside 
Edition.  In  24  vols.  16rao.  With  a 
fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Hawthorne  and  23 
Etchings.  Carefully  printed  and  taste- 
fully bound.  Sold  only  in  sets.  Cloth, 
$86.00 ;  half  calf,  $75.00. 

Xlolland  and  its  People.  By  Ed- 
mund De  Amices.  The  Zuyder  Zee 
edition,  limited  to  600  copies,  each  of 
-which  will  be  numbered.  With  many 
el^ant  full-page  etchings,  all  India 
proof  impressions,  full-page  photograv- 
ures of  representative  Dutch  pictures, 
illustrations  printed  on  Japan  paper 
and  mounted  m  the  text,  and  numerous 
tail-pieces.  25  copies  on  Whatman 
paper,  with  two  sets  of  etchings.    $40.00. 

Household  Larcom.  Poems.  By 
Lucy  Larcom.  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  half  caff, 
$4.00 ;  morocco  or  tree  calf,  $5.00. 

Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library. 

Latest  issues. 

418.  The  Lover's  Creed.  By  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.    20  cents. 

420.  Sir  Moses  MonteAore.  By  Lu- 
cien  Wolf.    20  cents. 

421,  422.  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the 
Worid.  By  Edmund  Tates.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.     Each  20  cents. 

428.  Mistletoe  Bough.  Edited  by 
M.  E.  Braddon.    20  oenU. 

425.  Face  to  Face.  By  R.  E.  Fran- 
cillon.     15  cents. 

Illustrated  Poems  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  With  illustrations,  and 
a  fine  new  portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes. 
Cloth,  full  gilt,  $5.00;  morocco  or  tree 
calf,  $10.00. 

Indian  History  for  Toong  Folks. 

By  Francis  S.  Drake.  With  colored 
frontispiece,  numerous  illustrations,  and 
a  map  of  the  United  States.    $3.00. 

Jack's  Courtship.  A  Sailor's  Yarn 
of  Love  and  Shipwreck.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.    $1.00. 


Jane  Eyre.  By  CbHrlotte  Bronti. 
Haworth  Edition  *  2  vols.  ]Bdition  de 
luxe,  $10.00.  A  limited  number  (75)  of 
copies  will  be  printed  on  Whatman's 
hand-mnde  paper,  with  duplicate-signed 
proof  of  the  etchings  on  Japan  paper. 
$20.00. 

Light  of  Asia  (The).  By  Edwin  Ar- 
nold.  Cloth,  $6  00;  antique  morocco  or 
tree  calf,  $10.00. 

Literary  Remains  of  the  Late 
Henry  James.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  James.     $2.00. 

Life  in  an  Eagle's  Nest.  A  Tale 
of  AfghanisUn.    By  A.  L.  O.  £.     $1.00. 

Moonshine.  A  Story  of  the  Recon- 
struction Period.  By  F.  A.  Tupper. 
$1.00. 

Making  of  a  Man  (The).  By  the 
author  of  *'  His  Majesty  Himself.^'  (No 
Name  Series.)    $l.2o.  . 

Mysteries  of  JVarseilles.    By    E. 

Zola.     50  cents. 

Man  f^om  Texas  (The).  A  West- 
ern Romance.  By  Henry  Oldham. 
$1.25. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  By  Eliza- 
beth R.  Fennel.  (Famous  Women 
Series.)    $1.00. 

Married  above  Her.  A  New  So- 
ciety Romance,  said  to  be  taken  from 
life.  By  a  Lady  of  New  York.  Paper 
cover,  75  cents;  clotb,$1.25. 

Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the  World. 

Fifty  Years  of  London  Life.  By  Ed- 
mund Yates.    $1.75. 

Money  in  Politics.  By  J.  R.  Upton, 
late  Assistant  Secretary  of  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury.   $1.25. 

Marmion.  With  more  than  a  hun- 
dred illustrations  and  ornamental  bor- 
ders, from  drawings  by  Granville  Per- 
kins, F.  B.  Schell,  L.  S.  Ipsen,  and 
others.  Cloth,  $6.00;  full  morocco  or 
tree  calf,  $10.00;  crushed  levant,  silk 
linings,  $25.00. 

Mains  (C.  C.  C).  Sonnets.  Lim- 
ited large  paper  edition,  only  75  copies. 
$11.00. 

Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  By  Francis 
Parkman.  Illustrated  with  two  Por- 
traits and. nine  Maps.  2  vols.,  small 
8vo,  cloth.    $5.00. 

Modem    Horsemanship.     A  New 

Method  of  Teaching  Riding  and  Train- 
ing by  means  of  Fictures  from  Life. 
By  Edw.  L.  Anderson.    $7.50. 

Nature's  Serial  Story.  By  Edward 
P.  Roe.  Beautifully  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson 
and  Frederick  Dielman.  Illuminated 
cloth,  $5.00;  gilt  edges,  $5.25. 

New  Book  of  Kings.  By  J.  Morri- 
son Davidson,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
$1.00. 
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Noble  Blood.  A  Kovel.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.    60  cento. 

Oat  of  Ef  ypt.  fijr  G.  F.  Pentecost, 
D.D.    11.26. 

Old^Faahioned  Fairr  Book.    By 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.    $2.00. 

Poems  of  Sidney  I«aiiier.  Editivl 
by  his  Wife.  With  a  Memorial  by 
William  Hayes  Ward.  With  a  Por- 
trait.   $2.60. 

Pansy  (The).  Edited  by  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Alden.    Illuminated  cover.    |1.26. 

Paris  in  Past  and  Present  Times. 

With  special  reference  to  changes  in  its 
architecture  and  topography.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton.  Profusely  il I ustrated 
with  wood-cut  engravings  and  16  superb 
etchings.     Cloth,  gilt,  $6.60. 

Peril.  By  Jessie  Fothergill.  (Leisure 
Hour  Series.)  Cloth,  $1.0D;  paper,  26 
cento. 

Poe^  Edgar  Allan^  Works,  with  an 
introduction  and  a  memoir  by  R.  H. 
St^'ddard.     6  vols.,  12mo,  cloth,  $9.00. 

Plntarch  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Se- 
lected and  edited  bv  Prof.  John  S. 
White.   With  many  illustrations.  $8.00. 

Ralphy    the    Drummer    Boy.      A 

Story  by  Louis  Rousselet.  A  story  of 
the  days  of  Washington.    $1.60. 

Bnrdett's  Serio*  Comic  Recita- 
tion s,  26  cento. 

Brother  Gardner's  Stnmp 

Speeches^  26  cento. 

Dick's  Recitations  and  Readings^ 
No.  Ifty  80  cents. 

Excel wior  Recitation s^  Nos.  1  and 

ftf  each  26  cento. 

Sppeches  and  Dialogues  for  Young 
Children 9  80  cento. 

Ramona.  By  Helen  Jackson  (*<  H. 
H.").     $1.60. 

Stormonth's  English  Dictionary. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Pronouncing,   Etymological,    and    £x- 

?lanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other 
'erms,  rfumerous  Familiar  Terms,  and 
a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English 
Words  with  Pronunciation.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stormonth.  P^rto  I.  to 
XIV.,  inclusive,  in  "  Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library."  To  be  completed  in 
about  twenty-three  parto.  Each  part, 
26  cento. 

Songs  of  Christmas.  Bv  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal.  Illustrated  by  Jessie 
Curtis  Shepherd,  Harry  Fenn,  W.  L. 
Taylor,  etc.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.60;  alii- 
gator  covers,  in  box,  $1.60;  in  hand- 
some lithograph  covers,  with  silk  fringe 
and  tassels,  $1.76. 

Stories  in  Rhyme  for  Holiday 
Time.  By  Edward  Jewitt  Wheeler. 
Illustrated  by  Walter  Satterlee.    $1.76. 


Sweet  Ry  and  Ry.  By  S.  Fillmore 
Bennett.  Illu.«trated  by  William  St. 
John  Harper,  W.  A.  Rogers,  etc.  CloUi, 
gilt,  $1.60;  alligator  covers,  in  box, 
$1,60;  in  handsome  lithographed  covers, 
with  silk  fringe  and  tassels,  $1.76. 

Songs  of  the  Silent  World  and  other 
Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
With  portrait,  gilt  top,  $1.26. 

Stories  by  American  Authors,  Vol. 
Till.  Contains:  The  Brigade  Com- 
mander. By  J.  W.  de  Forest.  Split 
Zephyr.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  Zerviah 
Hope.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
The  Life  Magnet.  By  Atvey  A.  Adee. 
Osgood's  Predicament.  By  Elizabeth 
D.  P.  Stoddard.    60  cento. 

Self- Raised ;  or.  From  the  Depths. 

By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  76 
cento. 

Silver  Canon.  A  Tale  of  the  West- 
ern Plains.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
With  22  full-pHge  illustrations.    $1.06. 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  American 

Roys.  A  Guide  and  Text-Book  of 
Games  of  the  Play-ground,  the  Parlor, 
and  the  Field.  Especially  adapted  for 
American  Youth.  By  Henry  Chad- 
wick.  Handsome  lithographed  double 
cover.     Cloth,  $2.00;  boards,  $1.60. 

Sowanee  Ri^er  Tales.  By  Sher- 
wood Bonner  (Mrs.  Kate  McDowell). 
With  a  Memorial  Sketch  by  Sophia 
Kirk,  Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Merrill. 
Cloth,  $1.26. 

Two  Compton  Roys.  By  Augustus 
Hoi'pin.  With  93  illustrations  by  the 
author.     Cloth,  $1.60 

Told  in  the   Twilight.    By  F.  E. 

Weatherly.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards  and  John  C.  Staples,  and 
printed  in  18  colors  and  monotinU. 
Stained  edges,  $2.00. 

Tip  Cat.  A  Story.  By  the  author 
of  '*  Miss  Patoey's  Mission'*  and  *«  Lad- 
die."   Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  **  Characters"  of  Jean  de  la 
Rrnyere.  Newly  rendered  into  English 
by  Henri  Van  Laun.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, a  Biographical  Memoir,  and 
Notes.  Illustrated  with  24  Etchings 
by  B.  Damman  and  V.  Foulquier.  Half 
vellum,  gilt  top,  uncut,  net,  $20.00. 

Tme.  A  New  Novel  by  George 
Parsons  Lathrop.  12mo,  paper,  25 
cento ;  cloth,  extra  paper,  $1.00. 

▼iews  Afoot ;  or^  Europe  as  Seen 
with  Knapsack  and  Staff.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  Kennett  edition.  With  20  full- 
page  illustrations,  uniform  with  Herodo- 
tus and  Plutarch.    $8.00. 

Wide  Awake.  Vol.  B,  bound  vol- 
ume of  1884,  illuminated  cover.    $1.76. 
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Hessbs.  Putnau,  publUhen,  of  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  will  publish 
In  February  a  book  by  Lieutenant  Mason  A.  Shafeldti  IJ.S.N.,  on  Madagascar, 
^hich  is  sure  of  a  large  sale. 

Ths  publisher  of  The  UiriTED  Sertigx  will  issue  immediately  a  book  on  tactics, 
by  Captain  W.  H.  Powell,  U.S.A.,  which  will  be  spoken  of  at  length  in  our  next 
issue. 

LiiTTTENANT  Anthont  Watkb  Yodqxs,  First  Artillery,  has  published  a 
-work  entitled  "Course of  Science  applied  to  Military  Art;  Part  1,  Geology  and 
Military  Geography,  Geology,''  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  at  the  artillery 
school. 

"  A  HisTOBT  OF  THS  JsAVKKTTB  ExpXBiTiOH,''  by  Chipf  Engineer  Melville, 
will  be  puhlished  tbia  month. 

Ottb  thanks  are  due  the  publisher  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  for  printing 
an  announcement  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  The  Ukitxd  Skryicx,  as  requested, 
and  to  the  publishers  of  the  Army  artd  Navy  Journal  for  inserting  in  their  paper  a 
hrief  note  of  the  same. 

Thb  Army  and  Navy  (Quarterly,  published  by  L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  contain  in  its  initiatory  number  (January,  1885)  the  following 
articles : 

"European  Cavalry."  By  Colonel  Keith  Fraser.  Prom  the  Fortnightly 
Renew, 

"Torpedoes  on  Shipboard  and  in  Boats.''  From  the  French  of  C.  Chabaud- 
Amault,  Capitaine  de  Fr^ate.  Translated  for  The  Army  and  Navy  Quarterly  by 
Commander  William  Bainbridge  Hoff,  U.S  N. 

"  The  Present  Position  of  Tactics  in  England."  By  Colonel  W.  W.  Knollys. 
From  Colbum^e  United  Service. 

"La  Fin  d'une  grande  Marine."  By  Vice- Admiral  Jurien  de  La  Gravidre. 
From  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondea.  Translated  for  7  he  Army  and  Navy  Quarterly  by 
J.  Duval  Rodney,  Esq. 

"A  Forgotten  American  Humorist"  (John  Phoenix).  By  Mrs.  Launt 
Thompson.    From  London  Society, 

"Humanity  and  War."  From  the  Jahrhucher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine.  Translated  from  the  German  for  The  Army  and  Navy  Quarterly  by 
Stanislaus  Remak,  late  First  Lieutenant  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery. 

We  will  send  The  Quarterly ^  which  is  a  reprint  of  articles  from  foreign  service 
publications,  with  a  letter  from  a  special  correspondent  in  each  number,  giving  a 
summary  of  military  matters  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  together  with  The 
Urited  Sebtice  magazine,  for  one  year,  for  four  dollars.  The  price  of  The 
Q^rterly  is  two  dollars  per  annum. 

"  The  Field  ov  Honob:  a  Comprehensive  History  of  Dueling  in  all  Countries, 
including  the  Judicial  Combat  of  Europe,  the  Private  Duel  of  the  Civilized  World, 
and  Specific  Descriptions  of  all  the  Noted  Hostile  Meetings  in  Europe  and  America." 
By  Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  author  of  "  The  South  after  the  War,"  "  Scmi-Tropical 
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California/' etc.  12mo.  Pages  599.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  $2.  New  York :  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert. 

It  must  be  said  of  this  book  that  it  is  the  only  work  extant  which  professes  to 
cover  the  ground  described  in  the  title ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  Major  Truman  must  have  been  a  diligent  gleaner  and  collector  of  mate- 
rial from  a  multitude  of  scattered  sources,  and  the  result  is  a  workpf  positive  value. 
The  historical  and  social  student  will  trace  with  interest  the  rise,  prevalence,  and 
decline  of  this  characteristic  institution  in  the  various  European  nations,  as  sepa- 
rately treated,  and  its  fre<>r,  wilder  growth  in  the  less  highly  organized  society  of 
the  New  World.  It  is  claimed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  when  he 
enters  upon  specifications  every  recorded  hostile  meeting  which  can  be  classed  as  a 
duel  finds  here  a  mention,  with  names  of  the  principals,  and  very  generally  of 
seconds,  and  frequently  of  causes  or  circumstances ;  while  each  of  the  especially 
notable  combats  receives  a  full  description. 

Having  exhausted  the  duels  by  countries,  the  author  takes  up  classes.  And 
here  we  find  accounts  of  many  modes  of  fighting, — with  various  weapons,  in  the 
air,  on  the  water,  in  the  dark,  between  clergymen,  between  women ;  and  divers 
topics  naturally  growing  out  of  the  subject, — bloodless  duels,  the  bravery  of  duels 
refused,  notable  escapes,  remorse  of  duelists,  pathos  and  sentiment  of  dueling,  ro» 
mantic  duels,  etc., — in  all  of  which  his  faculty  of  enlivening  facts  by  graphic  word- 
painting  maintains  the  reader's  interest  to  the  very  end.  The  close  he  has  judi- 
ciously lightened  by  a  couple  of  anecdotal  chapters  on  *'  Humors  and  Pleasantries 
of  the  Field ;"  and  concludes  his  book  with  a  careful  index  of  some  seventeen  hun- 
dred entries,  referring  almost  exclusively  to  the  names  of  principals  in  the  duels 
recorded  in  the  work ;  modestly  restraining  his  pen  within  one  page  of  a  round  six 
hundred. 

"  Ok  a  Margin."  A  novel  of  Wall  Street  and  Washington.  Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert,  New  York.  This  anonymous  novel  is  undeniably  a  very  striking  and 
brilliant  piece  of  work.  Unequal  in  power,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  strict  line  of 
probability  in  plot, — although  the  wildest  romances  are  enacted  daily  in  Wall  Street 
and  Washington, — it  yet  presents  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  our 
day.  The  heroine  is  a  quaint  but  attractive  character,  whose  fate  is  not  developed 
as  satisfactorily  as  the  reader's  early  interest  in  her  demands  ;  but  the  hero  of  the 
book  is  a  master  of  men  and  of  life,  and  his  financial  exploits  and  daring  operations 
are  invested  with  a  keen  and  absorbing  interest,  even  for  those  of  us  who  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  doings  of  *'  the  street."  The  author  is  evidently  a  man 
of  penetrating  insight  and  plentiful  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  his 
style  is  vivid,  virile,  witty,  satirical,  and  withal  strongly  dramatic.  He  unmasks 
the  secret  ways  of  finance  and  politics,  and  makes  a  book  which  every  man  in  the 
land  ought  to  read,  and  would  be  well  repaid  for  doing  so. 
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meet  the  general  want  as  this.  
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(From  Francis  H.  Atkinsy  A.  A.  Surgeon^  U.  S«  Army.) 

"  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  :      "  ^^"^  ^'^«^^'  ^«'*-  '^''^•'  ^^"^^^rj  1, 1879. 

**  Dear  Sir, — The  Acid  Phosphate  medicinal  preparation  I  have  nsed  anite 
extensirely  since  1870,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Have  half  a  dosen  patients  using  it  here 
now,— citisens  as  well  as  persons  connected  with  the  service.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  case  where, 
being  Judiciously  prescribed  by  a  physician,  it  has  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  no  other  remedy 
have  I  seen  people  so  generally  band  about  among  their  friends  with  commendation.  For 
dyspepsia,  whether  in  the  lean  or  corpulent,  in  nervous  debility,  and  in  night  sweats  of  con- 
sumption, it  has  commonly  given  speedy  benefit,  and  some  of  my  army  friends  are  quite 
enthusiastic  about  it.    I  am  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"Yours  respectfully,  FRANCIS  H.  ATKINS." 
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R.  I.  Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free  on  application  to 
manufacturers.  Physicians  desiring  to  test  it  will  be  furnished  a  bottle  free  of  expense,  except 
express  charges,  if  they  mention  Thr  United  Servicb.     Manufactured  by  the 
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THE  BATTLES  AT   CHATTANOOGA. 

It  becomes  more  necessary  with  each  passing  year  for  writers  on 
oar  late  war  to  remember  that  a  generation  has  oome  to  manhood  which 
was  in  its  swaddling-clothes  when  the  struggle  began,  and  knows 
nothing  of  its  stirring  events,  either  by  personal  experience  or  recol- 
lection. Every  gathering  of  veterans  proclaims  this  fact  in  the  gray 
hairs  and  beards  of  those  who  were  the  youngest  among  the  ^*  boys''  of 
1861.  In  this  view  an  attention  to  details  is  permissible  which  to  the 
actors  in  the  scenes  described  may  seem  su[)erfluous. 

Of  the  few  noted  spectacular  battles  of  the  war,  the  three  days' 
fight  at  Chattanooga  was  unquestionably  its  most  remarkable  military 
pageant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  modern -military  history  portrays  a 
scene  where  the  grand  proportions,  as  well  as  the  minor  movements  of 
extended  battle,  were  as  clearly  presented  to  view.  Malvern  Hill, 
Antietam,  Burnside's  attack  on  Fredericksburg,  and  the  third  day  of 
Gettysburg,  were  each  fields  where  the  eye  at  times  took  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  forces  engaged,  their  principal  movements,  and  their 
fierce  contests.  But  at  Chattanooga  a  three  days'  battle  drama  was 
enacted  by  three  Union  armies  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  and  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hills  which  surrounded  it,  where  every 
movement  on  plain  or  upland  was  clearly  defined  to  the  eyes  of  the 
overlooking  thousands  of  the  contending  hosts. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  this  most  magnificent  scene  of  the  war 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  pass  in  brief  review  the  salient  points  of 
the  campaigns,  and  the  battle  which  led  to  the  first  occupation  of  this 
Confederate  stronghold,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  struggle  which 
confirmed  it  in  Union  control. 
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Starting  from  the  line  of  Murfre&sboro'^  Triune,  and  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1863,  General  Rosecrans,  by  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  strategic  campaigns  of  the  war,  had  in 
two  weeks,  at  a  loss  of  only  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  men  killed  and 
wounded,  manoeuvred  Bragg's  army  out  of  its  fortified  camps  at  Shelby- 
ville  and  Tullahoma, — positions  strengthened  by  natural  ranges  capable 
of  easy  and  formidable  defense  at  every  gap, — and  forced  it  across  the 
Tennessee.  It  was  a  campaign  prosecuted  from  the  evening  of  its  first 
day  to  its  finish,  in  the  rain,  and  in  a  wooded  country  where  soft  roads 
and  flooded  streams  made  it  impossible  for  provision  trains  to  keep  pace 
with  the  columns,  so  that  at  its  close  many  of  the  troops  were  two  days 
in  advance  of  their  rations,  and  lived  for  that  time  on  the  cattle  and 
hogs  which  their  foragers  brought  in.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  the 
lines  of  victorious  march  stretched  for  fifteen  miles  through  the  broken 
country  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  as  the  army  halted  on  that  national 
holiday,  mainly  without  tents,  and  with  only  scanty  supplies  of  food, 
it  received  the  glad  news  from  Yicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  and  cele- 
brated those  victories  and  its  own  success  in  simultaneous  and  long- 
eontinued  salutes  from  each  division, — a  salute  whose  mighty  reverbe- 
rations will  never  cease  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  and 
rejoiced. 

The  objective  point  of  the  succeeding  campaign  was  Chattanooga. 
The  Tennessee,  which  separated  the  armies,  was  wide  and  deep.  With 
the  river  in  front,  and  mountains  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  Chat- 
tanooga was  by  nature  a  military  stronghold,  and  the  most  important 
one  left  to  the  Confederates  in  the  West.  With  its  added  fortifications, 
and  garrisoned  by  an  army,  it  was  regarded  by  the  enemy  as  impreg- 
nable. But  General  Rosecrans  immediately  began  preparations  for  its 
capture. 

The  preliminaries  involved  the  accumulation  of  twenty-five  days' 
rations  for  his  army,  ammunition  sufficient  to  fight  two  battles;  the 
preparation  of  ample  pontoon  facilities  for  use  in  a  deep  water-way, 
twelve  hundred  feet  at  its  narrowest,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  at  its  widest,  points ;  the  crossing  of  a  range  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  forcing  the  passage  of 
that  river,  crossing  the  two  precipitous  and  exceedingly  difficult  ranges 
of  Sand  and  Lookout  Mountains,  and  thus,  by  appearing  many  miles 
in  the  rear  of  Chattanooga,  obliging  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it.  This 
plan  involved  the  necessity  of  deceiving  General  Bragg  as  to  the  real 
point  of  crossing  the  river,  and  subsequently  manoeuvring  him  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  place  to  enable  the  Union  army  to  concentrate 
between  him  and  the  city,  and  thus  capture  it,  or,  if  necessary,  fight 
41  battle  for  its  possession. 

All  this  was  most  successfully  accomplished.  By  demonstrating 
Avith  a  small  but  active  force  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  in 
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front  of  the  citj,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  above  it,  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  was  wholly  tamed  in  that  direction  until  the  crossing  of 
the  army  was  in  successful  progress  thirty  miles  below  in  the  region 
of  Bridgeport.  Moving  with  great  energy,  the  Union  columns  were 
thrust  first  ovar  the  Sand  Mountains,  and  then  over  Lookout^  and  ap- 
peared in  the  valleys  at  the  western  base  of  the  latt^  i^nge,  whence 
practicable  roads  led  northward  to  Chattanooga.  The  points  of  cross- 
ing the  mountain  were  respectively  eighteen  and  forty  miles  from  the 
city.  Br^g  hastily  withdrew  southwestwardly  to  Lafayette,  behind 
the  Pigeon  Mountains,  where,  being  reinforced  by  Longstreet  from 
the  army  of  I^ee,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  Bosecrans  and  re- 
occupy  Chattanooga.  Of  this  move  of  Longstreet  the  Washington 
authorities  were  wholly  ignorant,  and  when  Bosecrans  b^;an  to  sus- 
pect it,  a  week  before  battle  was  joined,  they  telegraphed  him  that  not 
a  man  had  left  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  reinforce  Bragg. 
But  Bosecrans,  becoming  immediately  aware  of  the  reinforcements, 
promptly  reconsidered  a  determination  to  pursue  Bragg,  and  endeav- 
ored by  a  hasty  concentration  upon  his  own  left  to  interpose  between 
the  enemy  and  Chattanooga,  and  if  possible  reach  and  occupy  that  place 
without  a  battle.  The  delays  incident  to  the  concentration  in  this 
mountain  r^ion  enabled  Bragg  to  strike  the  Union  lefl  at  a  point  some 
six  miles  south  of  Chattanooga  in  the  forests  of  the  Chickamauga.  Here 
the  heads  of  the  opposing  armies  met  as  each  was  marching  for  the  city. 
Facing  each  other,  and  swinging  together,  a  two  days'  deadly  battle 
ensued,  not  for  the  possession  of  these  forests,  but  for  Chattanoc^ 
itself, — the  objective  point  of  Bosecrans's  campaign.  After  terrific 
fighting,  the  enemy  having  failed  in  his  plan  of  turning  the  Union  left 
and  interposing  between  it  and  the  city,  the  Union  army  was  with- 
drawn some  three  miles  to  the  passes  at  Bossville,  which  controlled  the 
roads  to  Chattanooga,  and  firmly  established  there.  The  enemy  fistiling 
to  give  battle  throughout  the  succeeding  day,  at  night  the  Union  army 
marched  into  Chattanooga,  and  thus  secured  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga. 

This  brief  review  seems  necessary  in  the  interest  of  truthful  history, 
since  no  battle  of  the  war  has  been  more  widely  misunderstood  than 
this,  which  gave  Chattanooga  to  the  Union  army.  The  popular  im- 
pression has  been  that  Bosecrans  having  occupied  that  city  after  Bragg 
evacuated  it,  subsequently  moved  out  to  attack  him,  suffered  disastrous 
defeat  at  Chickamauga,  and  was  driven  back  into  the  city  in  confused 
retreat.  Instead  of  this,  except  as  Crittenden's  division,  posted  as  an 
observing  force,  marched  through  Chattanooga  when  Bragg  left  it,  and 
passed  on  to  join  the  army  for  battle  below,  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land did  not  see  the  city  until  the  second  day,  after  it  had  fought  two 
days  for  its  possession.  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Union  forces  till  then.    Begarding  the  ''  disaster,"  which  it  has 
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pleased  many  writers  to  make  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  only  four  divisions  out  of  eleven  left  the  field  till  they  were 
regularly  withdrawn,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  for  securing  the  way  to 
Chattanooga.  The  battle  closed  at  dark  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
on  the  22d  the  Union  lines  were  firmly  established  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  After  several  demonstrations  Bragg  seems  to  have  become 
convinced  that  he  could  not  recapture  the  place  by  assault,  and  sitting 
down  before  it  and  occupying  Lookout  Mountain,  commanding  the 
river  line  of  supplies  from  Bridgeport,  he  awaited  the  slower  process 
of  starvation  as  a  means  of  driving  out  the  Union  forces.  At  this 
point  the  real  troubles  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  began. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  men  were  living  on  less  than  half 
rations,  and  the  officers  on  still  less.  The  only  line  of  supplies  led  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  by  mountain  roads  to  Bridgeport,  sixty 
miles  distant.  The  autumn  rains  made  them  wellnigh  impassable,  and 
the  rebel  cavalry  was  constantly  annoying,  and  at  one  time  destroyed  a 
train  of  three  hundred  wagons.  The  draught  animals  became  so  weak 
from  hard  work  and  lack  of  food,  that  a  wagon  could  haul  only  half  a 
load  for  the  troops  beyond  the  forage  necessary  to  keep  the  team  on  the 
way,  and  before  the  siege  was  over  ten  thousand  horses  and  mules  had 
died  for  want  of  food,  the  scanty  supplies  of  corn  being  taken  from 
them  to  save  the  men.  r  There  were  brigade  headquarters  where  the 
chief  food  was  corn-meal  porridge,  and  others  where  sour  pork  and 
wormy  crackers  were  the  staples,  if  not  the  delicacies.  Soldiers 
crowded  about  the  few  supply  trains  at  the  points  of  issue,  and  eagerly 
picked  up  and  saved  the  scattered  grains  of  corn.  The  piles  of  mouldy 
bread  which  were  thrown  on  the  waste-heaps  were  always  surrounded 
by  men  carefully  cutting  off  the  mould,  and  saving  such  bits  as  were 
found  in  only  partially  spoiled  condition.  Yet  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland maintained  its  heart  and  high  courage,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
General  Thomas  telegraphed  to  Grant,  ^^  We  will  hold  the  town  till 
we  starve,^'  was  communicated  to  the  whole  army.  While  thus  half 
starved,  and  with  supplies  each  day  appreciably  diminishing,  the  troops 
worked  on  the  fortifications,  and  performed  the  heavy  picket  duty 
required,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  daily  looked  up  to  the 
smoking  batteries  of  the  enemy  on  Lookout,  and  down  the  long  lines 
of  hostile  tents  and  frowning  batteries  on  Missionary  Ridge,  with 
exultation  and  full  confidence  that  in  due  time  relief  would  come,  and 
victory  would  follow  it. 

Gross  misrepresentations  at  Washington  had  led  to  the  relief  of 
General  Bosecrans,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  army,  and  just  as  he  had 
perfected  plans  for  opening  the  river.  General  Thomas,  loved  and 
revered  by  the  troops,  succeeded  him.  General  Grant  arrived  in  per- 
son to  take  general  command.  General  Hooker,  dispatched  with  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  from  the  East,  reached  Bridegport,  and 
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General  Sherman  was  ordered  up  from  Memphis.  Greneral  Thomas  had 
ahreadj  arranged  the  details  of  a  plan  devised  by  General  Bosecrans  for 
opening  the  river^  which  General  Grant  approved  after  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  ground.  Then  b^an  the  first  offensive  movement  that  was 
to  solve  the  problem  of  relieving  the  army,  and  which,  by  its  success, 
seemed  a  fitting  forerunner  of  the  grander  operations  soon  to  make  his- 
toric the  plain  of  Chattanooga  and  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  ranges. 
It  not  only  raised  the  siege  of  the  city  and  assured  sufficient  food  and 
ammunition  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  but  made  it  possible  for 
the  armies  of  Hooker  and  Sherman  to  reach  die  place  without  exhaust- 
ing battles  and  find  full  supplies  upon  their  arrival.  As  it  makes  plain 
how  an  army  passed  from  a  point  near  starvation  to  an  abundance  that 
enabled  it  to  feed  other  armies,  it  deserves  notice  as  a  part  of  the  grand 
whole  which  led  the  combined  forces  to  a  victory  that  gave  them  all 
renown* 

The  Tennessee,  after  rounding  Cameron  Hill,  in  the  western  limits 
of  Chattanooga,  flows  southerly  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  base  of 
Lookout  Mountain ;  thence  flowing  along  its  foot  for  a  short  distance, 
it  turns  abruptly  around  Moccasin  Point  and  flows  northwesterly  for 
several  miles,  nearly  doubling  in  its  course,  until,  at  Brown's  Ferry,  it 
is  only  four  miles  across  to  the  bridge  at  Chattanooga,  while  by  the 
river  it  is  nine  miles  to  the  city.  From  Moccasin  Point  to  Brown's 
Ferry  the  river  runs  across  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Valley,  which  lies 
along  the  western  base  of  the  range.  The  mountain,  the  valley  with 
its  numerous  precipitous  spurs,  and  the  ridges  overlooking  the  north 
aide  of  the  river,  at  the  Ferry,  were  first  held  by  a  portion  of  Longstreet's 
troops,  and  the  river  was  picketed  continuously  on  its  southern  bank  by 
the  enemy,  from  a  point  near  Chattanooga  to  one  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  Ferry.  The  plan  for  opening  the  river  involved  the  sending 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  of  Hazen's  brigade,  in  pontoon  boats,  by  night 
to  make  a  landing  at  daylight  on  the  south  bank  at  Brown's  Ferry,  the 
moving  of  the  rest  of  this  brigade  and  of  Turchin's  across  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  to  take  concealed  position,  with  three  batteries  of  artillery 
as  a  supporting  and  covering  force,  in  the  woods  on  the  north  bank, 
overlooking  the  place  of  landing  opposite.  Hooker,  at  Bridgeport,  was 
to  cross  the  river  at  daylight  and  march  to  a  point  in  Lookout  Valley 
a  few  miles  above  Brown's  Ferry,  commanding  the  road  to  Kelley's 
Ferry,  eight  miles  below.  Bange-fires  had  been  kept  burning  for  a  week 
about  tJie  Ferry,  to  mark  points  opposite  for  the  landing  of  each  division 
of  pontoons.  Their  regular  nightly  blazing  deceived  the  enemy  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  ordinary  picket-fires.  Various  articles,  such 
as  boxes,  barrels,  and  logs,  were  thrown  into  the  river  at  Chattanooga, 
and  the  time  of  their  passing  Brown's  Ferry  noted.  It  was  a  compli* 
cated  movement,  and  the  failure  of  any  part  might  prove  disastrous. 
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The  enemy,  on  Lookoat,  could  observe  the  river  and  the  roads  for  many 
miles.  His  troops  also  occupied  Lookout  Valley  to  the  river.  The 
roads  Hooker  was  to  travel  were  in  a  rough  country  and  capable  of  easy 
obstruction  and  defense.  The  rebel  pickets  covered  seven  miles  of  the 
nine  which  the  pontoons  were  to  pass.  Had  the  presence  of  the  sup- 
porting force  at  Brown's  Ferry  been  discovered,  the  heights  on  the 
north  side,  at  the  Ferry,  could  readily  have  been  strengthened  beyond 
the  power  of  a  brigade  to  capture  them  or  effect  a  lodgment  The 
necessity  was  absolute  for  a  smooth  working  of  every  part  of  the  plan, 
in  spite  of  heavy  roads,  swollen  streams,  rebel  pickets,  and  the  force  in 
Lookout  Valley. 

The  movement  began  at  Chattanooga  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  October.  At  that  hour  fifteen  hundred  men  were 
in  the  pontoons  at  the  landing.  The  current  was  such  as  would  carry 
the  expedition  to  its  place  of  landing  at  dawn.  Every  boat's  officer 
was  instructed  as  to  the  range-lights  and  knew  exactly  where  to  land. 
The  little  flotilla  swung  off,  crossed  to  4;he  north  shore,  and  hugging  it 
as  closely  as  possible,  was  soon  passing  under  Lookout.  It  was  a  bright 
night,  but  a  light  fog  hung  over  the  moon,  and  the  shadows  from  the 
trees  and  the  surrounding  heights  lay  heavy  on  the  water.  While 
rounding  Moccasin  Point  the  current  set  the  boats  well  towards  the  south 
bank  and  the  picket-fires  of  the  enemy.  At  one  point  a  Confederate 
soldier  was  heard  to  call  another  and  ask  if  he  had  ^'  noticed  anything 
in  the  river,"  and  received  for  reply  that  he  had  seen  a  good  many  logs 
passing,  which  evidently  satisfied  the  first,  as  no  challenge  followed  and 
no  shots  were  fired.  The  seven  miles  of  rebel  pickets  were  thus  safely 
run,  and  exactly  at  the  designated  time  the  pontoons  landed  at  their 
appointed  places.  With  a  rush  the  enemy's  pickets  were  captured,  the 
small  reserve  forces  scattered,  and  the  heights  occupied.  Before  the 
light  was  strong  enough  to  enable  the  troops  on  Lookout  to  see  and 
report  the  situation,  the  remainder  of  Hazen's  brigade  and  Turchin's, 
on  the  north  bank,  had  been  ferried  over,  and  the  captured  position 
so  strengthened  that  successful  attack  by  any  ordinary  force  was  impos- 
sible. Hooker,  too,  had  marched  at  daylight  from  Bridgeport,  and  at 
3  P.H.  the  head  of  his  column  appeared  at  Wauhatchie,  in  Lookout 
Valley,  and  was  so  disposed  as  to  intercept  any  movements  from  above 
to  recapture  the  position  at  Brown's  Ferry.  At  night  the  rebels,  in 
heavy  force,  descended  from  their  overlooking  camps  on  the  mountain 
and  made  a  strong  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  Hooker's  command.  The 
engagement  rose  for  a  time  to  the  dignity  of  a  battle,  and  roused  both 
armies  at  Chattanooga.  With  this  repulse  of  the  enemy  the  problem 
of  open-river  communication  to  Bridgeport,  which  meant  abundant  sup* 
plies,  was  solved  for  the  Union  army.  The  next  day  a  steamer-load  of 
provisions  reached  Kelley's  Ferry,  below  Brown's,  and  out  of  range  of 
the  guns  on  Lookout,  and  train  after  train  streamed  over  the  bridges  and 
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into  the  starving  town.  At  night  a  steamer  at  Chattanooga  ran  the  rebel 
batteries  at  Lookout  and  arrived  safely  at  Bridgeport  Hooker  effectu- 
ally covered  the  ferries  with  his  troops  and  defensive  works,  and  the 
siege  of  Chattanooga  was  at  an  end.  The  prophecy  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
standing,  shortly  before,  on  the  point  of  liOokout,  consigning  the  Army 
of  tlie  Cumberland  to  certain  overthrow,  had  come  to  naught,  and  Bragg 
saw  below  him,  on  every  side,  an  army  strengthening  itself  for  battle. 
Still  he  and  his  generals  looked  down  with  complacency  and  a  sense  of 
perfect  security  from  the  fortified  heights  of  Lookout  and  Missionary 
Bidge,  deeming  them  the  impregnable  coast-lines  upon  which  the  fire- 
crested  waves  of  battle  could  only  dash,  and  break,  and  recede. 

With  this  preparatory  sketch  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  grandest 
battle  pageant  of  the  war,  and  Chattanooga  with  its  surrounding  plains 
and  heights  comes  into  view,  dotted  on  all  sides  with  camps,  broken 
everywhere  by  rough  field-works  and  finished  fortifications,  and  swarm- 
ing with  hostile  armies.  To  appreciate  the  matchless  battle  scenery  the 
reader  must  first  study  the  field. 

Chattanooga,  a  town  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  lies  upon  broken  ground  in  a  bend  of  the  Tennessee 
lEUver,  and  on  its  south  or  left  bank,  the  general  direction  of  the  stream 
being  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

The  city  may  well  be  compared  to  the  stage  of  a  vast  theatre,  looking 
inland  from  the  river  over  a  floor  area  of  plain  country  averaging  about 
three  nailes  in  width,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  towering  heights  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  rising  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  rough  slopes  of  Missionary  Bidge,  a  range  of  five 
hundred  feet  in  elevation,  and  many  miles  in  length.  From  the  west- 
ern point,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  next  the  river,  it  is  two  and  a 
quarter  miles  south  to  the  base  of  Lookout.  From  this  latter  point 
the  mountain  slopes  upward  a  mile  to  the  foot  of  the  palisades  of  rock 
which  everywhere  surround  its  summit,  and  which,  about  the  point  of 
the  mountain  nearest  the  city,  are  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  From  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  it  is  three  miles 
east  to  the  top  of  Missionary  Bidge.  This  eastern  boundary  is  on  high 
ground.  Within  the  city,  at  its  western  borders  also,  there  are  promi- 
nent hills.  Along  the  southern  suburbs  are  low  knolls  and  ranges. 
All  these  elevations  were  strongly  fortified  and  mounted  with  heavy 
guns.  In  the  sharp  bend  of  the  river  below  the  town  the  high  prom- 
ontory of  Moccasin  Point  rises  nearly  to  the  heights  of  the  opposite 
bluffi  which  overhang  the  river  at  the  base  of  Lookout.  From  the 
Union  works  on  its  summit  heavy  guns  looked  upward  along  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain.  From  these  prominent  points  both  Union  and  Con- 
federate works  and  lines  could  be  plainly  seen. 

Looking  eastwardly  across  the  plain,  Missionary  Bidge  fills  nearly 
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half  the  horizon.  It  is  three  miles  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  summit. 
Four  miles  and  a  half  to  the  southeast  is  Rossville,  which  was  the  left 
of  the  rebel  line  on  the  Ridge,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  northeast, 
and  about  two  miles  back  from  the  river,  lies  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Ridge,  on  which  the  rebel  right  was  established.  The  Union  lines 
were  drawn  closely  around  the  city.  The  nearest  of  the  main  lines  of 
rebel  works  ran  along  the  base  of  Lookout,  crossed  the  plain  at  an 
average  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  and  thence  fol- 
lowed the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  the  railroad  tunnel,  near  its 
northern  extremity.  There  were  heavy  lines  of  Confederate  works  on 
the  slopes  of  Lookout,  a  second  line  half-way  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  the  entire  crest  of  the  latter  range  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  had  fifty  guns  and  an  army  to  defend  it.  Cheat- 
ham's and  Stevenson's  divisions  held  Lookout  Mountain.  Heavy 
siege-guns  looked  down  from  the  crest  of  its  palisades  upon  the  plain 
and  the  town,  and  the  lower  works  on  its  slopes  bristled  with  field- 
guns.  From  Bragg's  left,  at  Rossville,  along  the  Ridge  to  his  right  at 
its  northern  extremity,  was  seven  miles.  It  was  twelve  miles  from  the 
Confederate  left  at  the  western  base  of  Lookout  by  way  of  the  lines 
across  the  valley  and  along  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  their  right. 
The  advanced  line  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Missionary  Ridge  rested 
with  its  left  on  a  low  line  of  hills  running  parallel  to  the  main  ridge, 
and  about  half-way  to  the  city,  in  which  were  Orchard  Knob  and 
Indian  Hill,  each  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Its  right  was  es- 
tablished behind  Citico  Creek,  a  considerable  water-course  with  pre- 
cipitous banks.  This  was  a  formidable  field-line,  two  miles  in  length, 
roughly  fortified,  but  capable  of  strong  defense. 

Such  was  the  field  as  viewed  from  the  Union  lines.  From  the  heights 
of  the  Confederate  position  it  was  still  more  striking.  The  point  of 
Lookout  dominates  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On  a  clear 
day  an  observer  on  its  summit  can  look  into  seven  States.  This  fact 
strikingly  brings  out  its  prominence  and  shows  how  clearly  defined 
must  have  been  every  element  of  Union  preparation  in  the  near  fore- 
ground below.  All  that  part  of  the  plain  in  front  of  Missionary  Ridge 
was  clearly  defined  from  every  point  of  its  summit,  while  the  salient 
points  of  the  Union  position  about  the  city  could  also  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. And  so  when  the  battles  came,  the  great  movements  on 
either  side  were  in  plain  sight  for  each  contending* host,  and  together 
they  formed  a  battle  spectacle  such  as  the  history  of  wars  has  seldom 
equaled  and  probably  never  surpassed. 

On  this  extended  field  the  Union  armies  rapidly  concentrated  and 
took  position  for  battle.  For  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  river 
line  of  supplies,  Chattanooga  had  been  the  theatre  of  intense  activities. 
The  warehouses  were  filled  with  ammunition,  food,  and  forage.   Heavy 
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guns  were  brought  up  for  all  the  forts.  Under  assiduous  oare  the  skele- 
ton horses  of  the  field  artillery  once  more  became  able  to  move  tlie 
batteries. 

The  head  of  Sherman's  column  from  the  Mississippi,  composed  of 
four  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  arrived  at  Brown's  Ferry  Novem- 
ber 18.  Two  of  its  divisions  crossed  and  moved  along  concealed  roads, 
through  the  woods  and  behind  the  hills  to  a  point  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  eight  miles  above  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Chickamauga  and  opposite  Bragg's  position  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  Here  they  were  camped  out  of  sight.  The 
breaking  of  the  bridge  at  Brown's  prevented  the  crossing  of  the  third 
division.  On  the  22d  November  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  Howard, 
composed  of  Schurz's  and  Steinwehr's  divisions,  was  brought  over  the 
bridge  from  Hooker's  position,  marched  into  the  town,  and  given 
prominent  position  in  the  line  to  convey  the  impression  to  the  enemy 
watching  from  the  heights  that  the  town  was  being  reinforced  by  the 
troops  passing  on  the  bridge,  and  thus  direct  attention  from  Sherman's 
movements,  and  the  preparations  for  crossing  at  the  North  Chicka- 
mauga. 

General  Grant's  plan  of  battle  left;  Hooker  to  hold  Lookout  Valley, 
and  required  Sherman  to  cross  the  river  and  carry  the  north  end  of 
Missionary  Kidge  to  the  Tunnel,  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  Bragg's  extreme  right.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was 
then  to  conoentrate  on  its  left,  unite  with  Sherman's  right,  and,  moving 
southward  along  the  Kidge  and  through  the  valley,  sweep  Bragg  from 
his  positions  there,  and  compel  the  abandonment  of  Lookout  Unavoid- 
able delays  to  Sherman's  column,  a  second  breaking  of  the  bridge,  and 
a  report  that  Bragg  was  withdrawing,  first  modified  and  eventually 
completely  changed  the  original  plan,  and  gave  three  distinct  battles 
extending  over  as  many  days. 

The  first  contest  opened  on  the  Union  side  with  what  the  enemy 
mistook  for  a  grand  review,  but  which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  de- 
veloped into  a  battle  worthy  of  the  initial  move  in  the  series  to  follow. 
In  front  of  Fort  Wood  and  its  adjacent  batteries  located  in  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  city,  and  looking  out  over  the  plain  towards  Missionary 
Ridge,  the  ground  at  first  descends  rapidly,  and  then  rolls  gently  away, 
furnishing  abundant  space  for  a  great  review.  About  noon  of  November 
23  this  portion  of  the  plain  and  the  open  country  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it  b^an,  under  orders  from  General  Thomas,  to  fill  with  troops. 
First,  Wood's  division  moved  out  and  deployed.  Sheridan  followed  and 
took  position  farther  to  the  right  and  slightly  to  the  rear.  Howard's 
Corps,  massed  by  divisions  and  brigades,  marched  with  the  precision  of 
a  review  into  place  in  rear  of  Wood  and  Sberidanl  Baird  moved  out 
of  the  works  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  and  formed  in  tehelon  in  his 
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rear,  while  Johnson's  division  stood  to  arms  in  the  intrenchments  in 
rear  of  the  centre.  For  a  brief  time,  while  the  various  commanders 
were  receiving  their  orders,  this  grand  pageant  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
ready  for  a  spring  on  the  enemy's  advanced  line,  stood  motionless  as 
if  for  review.  The  rebel  pickets  leaned  lazily  on  their  guns,  enjoying 
the  spectacle.  Groups  of  Confederates  could  be  seen  on  Lookout,  on 
Orchard  Knob,  and  along  the  ridge,  watching  the  dbplay.  Even  the 
forward  movement  of  the  leading  deployed  division  did  not  dispel  the 
illusion  until  the  Union  picket-line  advanced,  firing.  Wood,  followed 
by  an  army  on  his  flanks  and  in  rear,  moved  rapidly  on  Orchard  Knob, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  to, the  front,  sweeping  away  pickets  and  reserves 
and  carrying  the  Knob  and  hill  on  the  right.  Sheridan  swiftly  moved 
upon  and  grasped  the  positions  still  farther  to  the  right.  Howard's 
two  divisions  deployed  to  the  left,  and  ailer  sharp  fighting  occupied  the 
rebel  line  in  his  front.  Before  night  tlie  vast  drill-ground,  over  which 
an  army  under  guise  of  a  review  had  moved  to  the  attack  with  the  pre- 
cision of  parade,  had  been  extended  until  the  entire  advanced  line  of 
the  enemy,  two  miles  in  length,  was  in  the  possession  of  these  very  prac- 
tical columns  of  review.  Seldom  had  troops  moved  under  more  in- 
spiriting circumstances.  On  the  Union  side,  Grant  and  Thomas,  with 
crowds  of  stafi^-officers,  the  population  of  a  city,  and  thousands  of  their 
comrades,  looked  down  on  them  from  the  town.  From  the  enemy's 
line  a  large  part  of  the  Confederate  army  on  its  many  heights  was 
watching  thenou  The  heavy  guns  from  the  forts  covering  the  move- 
ment called  universal  attention  to  their  imposing  advance  and  gave 
the  added  inspiration  of  a  tremendous  cannonade.  Thus  incited,  the 
quiet  but  magnificent  pageant  developed  into  the  swift  advance  and 
speedy  victory  of  an  army.  The  captured  line  afibrded  distinct  views 
of  the  rebel  works  along  the  foot  of  the  Ridge  beyond,  and  the  exact 
character  of  the  ground  before  them,  and  formed  an  excellent  base  for 
the  final  assault  which  two  days  later  closed  the  battle  and  gave  victory 
to  the  Union  arms. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress  Sherman  was  laboring  hard 
to  concentrate  his  forces  for  crossing  the  river,  but  the  bridge  at  the 
ferry  breaking  again  while  one  of  his  divisions  was  still  on  the  south 
bank,  the  plan  of  battle  was  changed  for  the  second  time,  and  Hooker 
was  ordered  to  move  at  daylight  and  attack  Lookout.  For  this  he  bad 
Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  the  delayed  division  of  Sher- 
man's column  under  Osterhaus,  and  two  brigades  of  Craft's  division 
of  the  Fourth  Corps ;  troops  which  thus  first  met  each  other  while 
advancing  in  actual  battle. 

It  was  a  busy  night  on  both  sides.  Believing  that  an  assault  on 
Lookout  was  the  least  likely  of  all,  and  that  the  next  blow  would  fall 
on  his  right,  Bragg  during  the  night  withdrew  an  entire  division  from 
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the  mountain  to  strengthen  the  Ridge.  All  night  long  the  rebel  signal 
torches  were  waving  in  the  sight  of  both  armies  from  all  the  heightSy 
busily  writing  their  mysterious  characters  of  fire  against  the  sky. 
Hooker,  in  Lookout  Valleyi  was  preparing  his  forces  to  move  at  day- 
light, against  the  craggy  heights  above  him.  At  midnight,  far  away 
on  the  other  flank,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pontoon  boats,  carrying  a 
brigade  of  Sherman's  men,  floated  silently  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Chiekamauga,  and  shot  rapidly  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ten* 
nessee.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  surprised,  and  a  landing  made  with- 
out serious  opposition.  At  daylight  two  divisions  were  over,  a  strong 
bridge-head  had  been  constructed,  the  bridge  itself  was  well  advanced, 
and  Sherman's  forces  stood  facing  the  strongly  fortified  right  flank  of 
the  Confederate  position.  Wood  and  Sheridan  used  the  night  for 
strengthening  their  lines,  and  placing  batteries  on  the  hills  they  had 
captured.  As  the  light  grew  strong  enough  to  reveal  positions,  the 
enem3^s  attention  was  mainly  fixed  on  Sherman's  threatening  position. 
Bragg's  expectation  of  an  attack  on  his  right  seemed  about  to  be  real- 
ized as  three  divisions  moved  forward  and  slowly  deployed  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  away.  But  the  real  mysteries  of  this  second  day  were 
veiled  by  the  fogs  on  Lookout  Under  that  impenetrable  curtain 
Hooker  was  arranging  his  lines  for  an  assault  which  a  few  hours  later 
was  to  present  to  the  hosts  of  both  armies  on  the  plains  and  lesser 
ridges  below,  a  drama  of  battle  played  on  such  lofty  summits,  and  so 
wrapped  in  cloud-efiects  of  fog,  as  to  seem  more  like  a  contest  raging 
in  the  skies,  than  one  borne  upward  on  the  solid  mountain. 

A  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  position  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail than  the  general  view  already  presented,  is  needed  to  fix  the 
features  of  the  wonderful  scene  in  mind.  Advancing  toward  Chatta- 
nooga from  the  south  along  the  crest  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the  road 
'  traverses  a  gently  broken  table-land  of  very  considerable  width,  ter- 
minated on  each  side  by  high  precipices.  For  two  miles  before  reach- 
ing the  point  of  the  mountain  which  looks  down  upon  the  city,  and  is 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  it,  this  table-land  narrows  to  a  width  of 
half  a  mile,  and  the  precipices  on  either  side  are  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  From  the  base  of  these  sheer  rocky  walls,  the  moun- 
tain slopes  on  the  right  to  Chattanooga  Creek,  on  the  left  to  Lookout 
Creek,  and  directly  under  the  point,  downward  to  the  Tennessee. 
These  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  something  over  a  mile  in  extent,  and 
the  streams  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  valley  required  bridges. 
Except  on  the  portions  facing  the  town,  which  had  been  partially 
cleared  for  fanning,  the  ground  was  everywhere  crossed  with  ledges  of 
rock,  strewn  with  detached  masses  from  the  precipices  above,  tangled 
with  fallen  timber,  and  studded  with  sufficient  forest  to  conceal  defen- 
sive works  and  forces.  The  only  road  to  the  summit  led  up  from 
Chattanooga  Valley  from  a  point  within  the  Confederate  lines.    These 
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apparently  impracticable  slopes  had  been  heavily  fortified  against  ap- 
proach from  Hooker's  position,  and,  after  the  withdrawal  the  night 
before  of  one  division,  were  still  held  by  six  brigades,  which,  oounting 
the  immense  strength  of  position  and  works,  almost  equaled  as  many 
divisions  for  defensive  purposes. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Geary  crossed  Look- 
out Creek,  about  two  miles  up  the  valley,  with  his  own  division  and 
Whittaker's  brigade,  and  under  cover  of  the  fog  marched  directly  up 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  till  his  right  rested  at  the  foot  of  the 
palisades,  his  left  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain  below.  Meantime 
a  brigade  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  creek  a  half-mile  above 'the 
rebel  intrenchments,  and  planted  artillery  to  enfilade  one  portion  of 
their  line.  Guns  had  also  been  dragged  to  the  tops  of  several  high 
hills  in  the  valley,  while  batteries  were  brought  close  to  the  enemy's 
lines  at  a  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  the  division  of 
Osterhaus  confronted  the  rebel  works.  A  section  of  20-pouuder  Par- 
rottfl  was  hauled  to  an  elevation  that  would  enable  them  to  reach  the 
camps  on  the  upper  slopes,  and  the  heavy  guns  of  Brannan,  on  Moc- 
casin Point,  across  the  river,  were  made  ready  to  open  on  the  front  of 
the  mountain.  All  these  preparations  to  strike  had  progressed  under 
cover  of  the  night  and  the  morning  fog,  and  had  only  provoked  brisk 
picket-firing,  which  was  inaudible  in  the  main  Union  lines.  While 
the  sounds  of  general  movement  rose  through  the  iogy  its  character 
could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  enemy  above  till  the  blows  began  to 
fall ;  and  the  distance  to  Bn^'s  headquarters  on  Missionary  Ridge 
and  the  impossibility  of  signaling  prevented  any  notification  of  the 
great  stir  in  Lookout  Valley  reaching  him,  and  so  he  continued  to  give 
chief  attention  to  Sherman's  demonstration.  At  eleven  o'clock,  Geary's 
line,  sweeping  the  slope  from  palisades  to  base,  reached  the  forces 
posted  with  the  enfilading  artillery.  Here,  while  the  Union  lines 
were  being  rearranged  and  reinforced  for  their  great  swing  against  the 
rebel  works  and  around  the  point  of  the  mountain,  nature's  vast  cur- 
tain of  fog  began  to  rise  upon  the  opening  scenes  of  the  great  drama. 

Suddenly  the  Union  batteries  opened  on  the  mountain,  calling  the 
enemy's  attention  away  from  Sherman's  threatening  movements,  and 
announcing  unexpected  battle  around  the  crags  of  Lookout.  Exoept 
where  Sherman  was  advancing,  silence  fell  along  the  many  miles  of 
opposing  lines,  from  every  part  of  which  the  Confederate  works  on  the 
front  of  the  mountain  could  be  seen.  From  the  valley  beyond  these, 
and  so  behind  the  mountain,  came  the  sound  of  the  volleys  and  the 
artillery  of  Geary's  advance.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  specta- 
tors stood  motionless,  listening  intently,  with  gaze  fixed  on  the  points 
where  the  storm  of  battle,  roaring  down  the  western  valley,  might  be 
expected  to  burst  over  the  front  of  the  mountain.    Just  before  tlie 
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ooDtending  lines  came  into  view  the  fog  lifted  still  higher^  and  a  scene 
sach  as  battle-story  cannot  surpass  was  clearly  revealed.  Its  appear- 
ance was  announced  by  the  crashing  shot  of  many  guns  and  the  cheers 
of  charging  infantry,  which  drove  the  Confederates  from  their  lower 
works,  and  forced  them  back  to  their  main  lines.  The  Union  line 
could  be  plainly  seen  in  its  advance,  its  flags  dotting  the  front  at  inter- 
vals, from  the  precipices  above  to  the  river  bluff  below.  The  heavy 
batteries  on  Moccasin  Point  continually  burst  their  shells  in  front  of 
this  line ;  the  rebel  artillery  flamed  in  its  very  face,  and  volley  after 
volley  rained  on  its  advancing,  but  never-halting  veterans.  As  the 
sharp  contest  for  the  rebel  line  in  the  open  space  went  on,  the  Union 
forces  in  the  plain  below  cheered,  seemingly  as  soldiers  never  could 
have  cheered  before,  and  all  the  bands  along  that  front  of  many  miles 
played  on  and  on,  while  Hooker's  lines,  ten  thousand  strong,  swept 
round  the  mountain,  pushing  the  enemy  from  its  front,  and  forcing 
him  southward  along  its  eastern  slopes.  At  two  o'clock  the  heavy 
fighting  was  done,  and  the  lower  stronghold  of  the  mountain  had 
been  wrested  from  the  enemy.  Carlin's  brigade,  from  Chattanooga, 
marched  with  supplies  of  ammunition  up  the  mountain  to  Hooker's 
right,  under  the  palisades,  and  did  good  service  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
All  night  the  flash  of  rifles  from  the  outposts  shone  through  the  fog ; 
and  when  morning  broke  it  had  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  from  his  unassailable  position  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  day  dawned  clear.  All  eyes  in  the  Union  bivouacs 
were  strained  towards  the  summit.  Gradually  it  grew  purple  with  the 
strengthening  light;  and  just  as  the  sun  broke  over  it  a  squad  of  men 
walked  out  on  the  rock  overhanging  the  precipice  at  the  point  of  the 
mountain^  and,  in  the  view  of  the  watching  and  breathless  thousands, 
unfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Once  more  cheers  and  music  swept 
along  the  plain,  and  an  army  of  veterans  looked  long  through  its  tears 
at  this  mute  announcement  of  a  second  victory. 

Then  came  the  closing  scene  and  fitting  culmination  of  the  three 
days'  pageant.  While  Hooker's  assault  on  Lookout  was  at  its  height, 
Sherman  moved  almost  unmolested,  and  at  4  p.m.  had  apparently 
carried,  the  northern  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge.  The  mystery  of 
this  failure  to  oppose  him  was  explained  by  the  discovery  that  the 
elevations  he  had  occupied  were  not  a  part  of  the  continuous  ridge, 
but  that  Bragg's  strongly-fortified  flank  rested  on  the  next  hills  to  the 
south.  At  this  point  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  closing  day  began  in 
Sherman's  effort  to  carry  the  rebel  right. 

The  cheering  of  the  flag  displayed  on  Lookout,  at  sunrise  on  the 
26tb,  had  scarcely  died  away  before  Sherman  moved  to  the  attack,  and 
the  sounds  of  action  turned  universal  attention  away  from  the  mountain 
to  the  Union  left.    Hooker  also  moved  at  daylight,  through  Chatta- 
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nooga  Yalley^  driving  before  him  the  rear-guard  of  the  oolumn 
treating  from  Lookout  On  reaching  Bossville^  after  sharp  fighting, 
he  ascended  Missionary  Ridge^  and  forming  his  lines  across  it,  threat- 
ened Bragg's  left.  He  had,  however,  been  much  delayed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  bridging  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  Sherman  on  the  right  had 
been  furiously  fighting  many  hours  before  Hooker  gained  position. 
The  entire  rebel  army  was  now  concentrated  upon  Missionary  Ridge, 
covering  its  crest  for  about  six  miles.  Four  divisions  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  faced  three  miles  of  this  position,  occupying  the  works 
which  had  been  carried  in  the  first  day's  advance.  Howard's  corps  of 
the  same  army,  still  farther  to  the  left,  confronted  the  Ridge  to  a  point 
within  a  mile  of  Sherman.  During  the  forenoon  Confederate  troops 
could  be  plainly  seen  moving  along  the  summit,  strengthening  their 
centre,  and  massing  heavily  against  Sherman. 

The  plan  of  battle  made  Sherman's  advance  the  guiding  movement. 
His  centre  was  to  carry  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Ridge,  while  his 
wings  swept  its  western  and  eastern  slopes.  The  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, closing  to  the  left,  was  to  join  Sherman's  right,  and,  moving 
southerly  with  his  line,  clear  the  valley  to  the  base  of  the  Ridge,  and 
aid  in  the  flank  attack  on  the  lower  line  of  works. 

The  battle  opened  early  by  three  brigades  of  Sherman's  troops  de- 
scending the  hills  they  had  occupied  the  day  before,  which  had  at  first 
been  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continuous  Ridge,  and  assaulting  the 
works  of  Bragg's  right  on  the  next  heights  beyond.  These  rested  not 
only  across  the  Ridge,  but  extended  i^long  lateral  spurs,  which  gave 
abundant  room  for  strong  works,  and  the  operations  of  a  heavy  de- 
fending force.  The  moment  Sherman's  leading  brigade  moved  out  of 
the  cover  of  woods  on  the  hills,  and  began  to  descend  into  the  gorge 
separating  them  from  the  enemy,  they  were  exposed  to  a  murderous 
fire;  but  after  reaching  the  valley  they  rushed  upward  to  the  attack, 
and  seized  and  held  a  spur  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel  works. 
From  this  point,  assault  followed  assault,  the  Union  line  being  con- 
stantly swept  back  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Confederate  lines, 
delivered  almost  in  their  faces.  Howard's  corps  was  sent  to  Shern^an 
from  Thomas's  left  as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  and  six  divisions  were  then 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  capture  the  extremity  of  the  Ridge.  Still, 
every  front  assault,  though  made  on  all  parts  of  the  line  with  the 
utmost  courage,  was  hurled  back,  and  the  same  fate  met  the  flank 
attacks  on  the  eastern  and  western  slopes. 

These  terrible  pendulum  swings  of  Sherman's  troops  against  the 
heights — more  terrible  because  seemingly  fruitless — ^were  plainly  seen 
from  Orchard  Knob,  where  Grant,  Thomas,  and  Sheridan  stood  watch- 
ing the  contest  hour  after  hour,  with  an  intensity  of  interest  and  a 
growing  impatience  which  were  inseparable  from  the  situation.  The 
sun  was  nearing  the  western  ranges,  Hooker's  guns  had  not  been  heard 
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on  the  right,  and  Sherman  was  unable  with  all  his  force  to  make  fur- 
ther impression  on  the  left.  Baird  was  hurried  to  his  aid.  He  then 
had  seven  divisions,  or  over  half  the  Union  army,  but  there  being  no 
room  for  Baird  to  operate,  he  returned  to  the  centre,  and  had  just 
formed  again  on  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  when  the 
grand  spectacular  movement  b^an  which  closed  the  fight 

It  came  from  a  sudden  change  in  the  plan  of  battle,  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  field.  Thomas  was  ordered  to  move  directly 
against  the  Ridge.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  re- 
ceived the  order  to  advance.  Four  of  his  divisions,  with  a  front  of 
about  two  miles  and  a  half,  stoo<1  facing  the  Ridge,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  its  base.  Johnson  held  the  right,  Sheridan 
and  Wood  the  centre,  and  Baird  the  left.  The  ground  between  them 
and  the  Ridge  was  a  plain,  broken  with  shallow  streams,  and  thinly 
covered  with  patches  of  thicket  and  forest.  The  rebel  works  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  could  be  plainly  seen,  tlie  ground  before  them  having 
been  well  cleared  to  give  effective  play  to  the  guns.  Half-way  up  the 
slope  was  a  second  line,  while  the  crest  was  strengthened  with  continu- 
ous field-works  carrying  fifty  guns,  and  defended  along  the  line  of 
Thomas's  assault  by  four  veteran  divisions. 

The  day  had  been  clear  and  warm,  and  its  scenes  such  as  to  raise 
enthusiasm  to  its  height,  and  excite  the  extreme  of  impatience  in  all  un- 
engaged divisions.  The  flag  on  Lookout  at  sunrise,  the  fierce  fighting 
of  Sherman,  the  play  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  Union  forts,  the  hat- 
worked  artillery  on  Orchard  Knob,  and  the  answering  cannonade  from 
the  summit  of  the  Ridge,  caused  this  army,  facing  it  so  long  inactively, 
to  chafe  under  the  delay,  and  spring  forward  when  loosed  with  an  un- 
controllable force  bom  of  the  long  restraint  imposed  throughout  a  day 
of  such  inspiring  scenes. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock,  at  a  signal  of  six  guns  from  Orchard 
Knob,  twenty  thousand  men,  in  four  lines,  swept  forward  over  the 
plain,  deploying  somewhat  as  they  advanced,  so  as. to  cover  three  miles 
of  the  Kidge.  Fifty  guns  rained  shot  and  shell  upon  them  as  they 
started,  and  sprinkled  them  with  deadly  sleet  over  all  the  way.  There 
were  many  dead  and  wounded,  but  no  stragglers,  as  those  magnifi- 
cent waves  of  battle  rolled  on.  In  fifteen  minutes  they  were  within 
range  of  the  galling  infantry  fire  from  the  lower  line  of  works ;  in 
fifteen  more  they  had  swept  over  them  along  their  entire  front,  and 
the  rebel  troops  not  captured  were  in  full  retreat  towards  their  second 
line  above.  The  orders  for  the  movement  contemplated  a  halt  in  the 
first  line  of  works  for  slight  rest,  and  a  re-forming  of  lines  for  for- 
ward movement;  but  impatient  under  the  galling  fire  from  above, 
elated  by  success,  anxious  and  determined  to  play  their  full  part  in 
the  day's  pageant,  the  front  line  scarcely  halted  at  tlie  lower  works,  but 
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springing  over  and  out  of  them,  began  to  climb  the  roagh  face  of  the 
Ridge. 

It  was  five  hundred  yards  to  the  summit.  The  general  elevation 
was  five  hundred  feet,  and  from  a  point  a  short  distance  within  the 
works  at  the  base,  the  slope  became  precipitous.  It  was  broken  by 
ravines,  tangled  with  fallen  timber,  strewn  with  masses  of  rock, 
and  covered  at  points  with  loose  stone  from  the  ledges  on  the  crest 
Spurs  projected  from  the  face  of  the  Ridge  at  intervals,  serving  for 
natural  bastions  from  which  field  artillery  and  riflemen  swept  the  inter- 
vening curtains  of  the  slope  with  an  enfilading  fire.  But  nothing  less 
than  the  palisades  of  Lookout  could  have  stopped  that  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  though  Bragg  and  his  thousands  above  still  deemed  their 
position  impregnable.  All  heights  were  fringed  with  spectators  of  that 
wonderful  assault.  The  guns  in  the  Union  works  which  had  covered 
the  first  advance  were  necessarily  silent.  The  sun  shone  clear  on  the 
slopes,  and  the  advancing  flags  and  glittering  bayonets  marked  the 
rush  of  the  swift  ascent.  Under  the  fire  of  sharpshooters,  color-bearers 
fell  at  every  point  of  the  line,  only  to  be  relieved  by  other  hands 
eagerly  bearing  the  colors  forward.  This  deadly  fire  gradually  drew 
each  raiment  towards  its  flags,  and  soon,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
along  the  slope,  the  line  was  transformed  into  countless  wedge-shaped 
masses,  with  a  flag  at  the  point  of  each,  clearing  their  way  upward,  fol- 
lowing the  headlong  push  of  the  guards  bearing  the  colors.  The  rebels 
that  had  been  hurled  back  from  the  lower  line  were  soon  driven  out  of 
the  second  parallel,  and  thence  pursued  so  closely  to  the  summit  that 
retreating  Confederates  and  the  Union  flags  poured  over  the  whole  ex- 
tended line  of  works  together.  There  was  sharp  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing at  points,  after  the  crest  was  gained,  and  a  battle  of  much  spirit  on 
the  left,  where  columns  of  the  enemy,  hurrying  from  Sherman's  front, 
undertook,  but  without  success,  to  drive  Baird  back.  Bragg  and 
Breckenridge  in  person  barely  escaped  Sheridan's  troops  when  they 
crowned  the  summit.  Forty  guns  and  several  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  works.  From  the  first  it  had  been  an  advance  almost 
wholly  without  firing.  Each  successive  line  of  works  and  the  summit 
were  carried  with  the  bayonet.  In  an  hour  from  the  sounding  of  the 
signal  guns,  Bragg  had  been  swept  from  these  dominating  positions  of 
a  great  natural  fortress,  strengthened  by  every  engineering  art,  and  the 
sun,  which  at  its  rising,  lighted  up  that  one  flag  on  Lookout,  rested,  at 
its  setting,  on  the  countless  banners  which  a  storming  army  had  planted 
along  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

At  nightfall  Bragg,  hotly  pursued,  was  in  full  retreat,  leaving  Chat- 
tanooga, the  most  important  stronghold  in  the  West,  in  Union  control. 

H.  V.  BOYNTOK. 
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ESEK  HOPKINS,   THE  FIRST  "  COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF''  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY,  7775. 

EsEK  Hopkins,  the  son  of  William  Hopkins  and  Ruth  Williamson, 
and  a  brother  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  whose  palsied  signature  to  that  document  is  so  well 
known,  was  born  in  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  April  26,  1718.  His 
birthplace  was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of  Scituate, 
called  by  the  Indians  Chapumiscook,  some  thirteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Providence,  on  the  road,  to  Killingly,  Connecticut.  The  farm 
on  which  .he  was  bom  was  owned  by  his  father,  and  consisted  of  some 
two  hundred  acres. 

The  ancestry  of  the  fir3t  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
navy  was  on  both  sides  of  respectability.  His  father  was  the  only 
child  .of  Major  William  Hopkins,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  pf 
Captain  Samuel  Williamson,  of  Providence.  His  emigrant  ancestor, 
Thomas  Hopkins,  came  from  England  in  the  very  early  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  and  had  a  house  and  lot  assigned  him  in 
1638.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  Thomas  was  a  son  of  Stephen 
Hopkins,  who  came  over  in  the  ''  Mayflower;"  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  evidence  has  decided  that  he  was  noi  a  son  of  the  Pilgrim. 

Major  William  Hopkins,  a  son  of  Thomas,  and  the  grandfather  of 
Esek,  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Whipple,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Providence,  and  a.relative  of  Commodore  Whipple,  of  the 
Continental  navy.  Major  William  was  a  landholder  in  Scituate,  and 
identified  bimself  with  every  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  His  name  appears  with  that  of  Roger  Williams  and 
others  as.  we  pf  a  committee  for  the  sale  of  Indian  captives  at  the 
close  of  King  Philip's  war,  August  14,  1676, — a  practice  which 
proved  unprofitable  and  was  soon  abandoned.  He  was  an  early 
patron  of  the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  greatly  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  education  in  the'  infant  colony.  In  1696,  with 
others,  he  petitioned  the  town  of  Providence  for  a  lot  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  a  school-house. 

William,  father  of  Esek,  early  settled  in  Scituate,  taking  up  lands, 
and  establishing  his  residence  two  or  three  miles  south  of  his  brother- 
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in-law,  Joseph  Williamson.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  laid  out  to 
them.  In  his  will  dated  June  11,  1738,  he  gives  to  his  two  younged 
sons,  *^ Eselc?'  and  ^^ Samuel/'  "one  gun,  one  log  chain,  and  one  horse, 
and  all  his  working  tools  besides,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two,  also  all  his  wearing  apparel,'^  and  finally  after  various  bequests  to 
the  same  two  youngest  sons,  "  all  the  rest  of  his  money  and  goods 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  them."  To  his  elder  sons  he 
gave  five  shillings  each,  assigning  as  his  reason,  "  I  give  them  no  more 
as  I  have  given  ihem  suffUnerU  already  J^ 

During  his  youth  Esek  Hopkins  was  a  farmer,  but  the  sea  had 
charms  for  him  not  found  on  the  land.^  "Whenever  he  visited  Provi- 
dence he  looked  upon  the  shi[)8  and  sailors  with  emulous  eyes,  and  like 
many  a  boy  before  and  since  his  time  longed  to  be  old  enough  to  go 
abroad  and  see  the  world  for  himself.  His  desires  were  ultimately 
gratified,  and  he  became  an  expert  navigator. 

At  his  father's  death  in  1738,  Esek  Hopkins,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty  years,  was  so  dangerously  ill  that  his  recovery  was  for  a  time 
doubtful.  His  physician  gave  him  up,  but  his  strong  constitutiou 
helped  him  to  rally,  and  he  recovered.  Before  his  recovery  his  father's 
funeral  train  had  passed  away  and  the  will  had  been  read.  Finding 
himself  comparatively  destitute  and  an  orphan  (his  mother  having 
previously  died),  with  no  one  to  aid  him,  and  realizing  he  must  depend 
upon  himself  for  subsistence,  he  lefl  his  native  town  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  strength  sufficient  for  the  trip,  and  arrived  in  Providence 
with  an  old  firelock  on  his  shoulders,  a  silver  pistareen  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  handkerchief  which  contained  his  entire  wardrobe  in  his  hands. 
There  finding  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Surinam,  he  shipped  as  a  "  raw 
hand,"  having  disposed  of  his  gun  for  a  Spanish  fourpence, — so  small 
a  coin  for  so  valuable  an  article  we  fear  he  must  have  been  cheated. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  his  sea  life.  A  more  unpromising  be- 
ginning was  never  made,  but  he  was  possessed  of  energy  of  mind  and 
body  equal  to  his  ambition,  and  principles  that  insured  his  success. 
Not  many  would  have  risen  above  the  lot  of  the  common  sailor  and 
have  left  a  record  for  future  generations,  but  he  was  determined  to 
-excel,  and  if  physical  prowess  and  native  mental  vigor,  if  obedience  to 
fiuperiors  and  a  fearless  discharge  of  duty,  if  correct  moral  principles 
and  rigid  temperance,  if  boldness  and  noble  daring,  whether  in  the 
tempest  or  sea  fight,  deserved  success,"  says  one  of  his  eulogists,  "  then 
E-sek  Hopkins  is  worthy  of  the  honors  his  country  conferred  upon 
him." 

He  followed  the  seas  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  same  traffic 

^  I  would  here  express  my  indebtedness  for  many  of  the  facts  which  follow  to 
the  <*  Memoirs  of  the  Wilkinson  Family  in  America,"  by  the  Rev.  Israel  Wilkin- 
son, A.M.,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  1869;  also  to  the  Essex  Institute  Collections, 
Tol.  ii.,  and  to  *'  Beenian's  History  of  Scituate,  Rhode  Island." 
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One  day  when  in  the  port  of  Providence,  he  took  a  little  boat  and 
rowed  over  to  ^'  Waboesett"  and  feasted  upon  the  whortleberries  then 
found  there.    Thinking  over  his  sailor  life,  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
prevalent  practice  of  serving  ^^grog"  at  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  on  ship- 
board was  a  pernicious  custom,  and  therefore  resolved  to  abstain  from 
the  habit  himself.     Ever  afler  during  his  long  life  he  totally  abstained 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage, — a  remarkable  example 
for  those  times.'    This  was  the  foundation  of  his  success,  to  which  he 
was  also  helped  by  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics,  which  he 
obtained  from  his  grandfather  and  elder  brother,  Stephen  the  (signer), 
both  of  whom  were  expert  surveyors.     While  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  Hopkins  became  acquainted  with  Desire,  a  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Burroughs,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1741,  they  were  married 
by  Nicholas  Eyres,  an  elder  of  the  Baptist  Congregation  of  Newport. 
Making  his  home  at  Newport,  he  sailed  in  command  of  various  vessels 
until  1765,  when  he  abandoned  the  sea.     The  union  proved  a  happy 
one,  and  four  children  were  born  to  them,  in  Newport,  previous  to 
1748,  viz. :  John  B.,  Heart,  Abigail,  and  Samuel.    The  family  moved 
to  Providence  about  1751. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  in  1756,  some  of 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  Providence  determined  to  profit  by  it  and  secure 
prizes.  One  of  these,  a  valuable  Spanish  vessel,  was  captured  by  Esek 
Hopkins  and  brought  in  triumph  to  a  wharf  in  Providence,  where  she 
was  refitted  and  renamed  the  '^  Desire,'^  after  her  captor's  wife. 

Esek  Hopkins,  though  frequently  at  sea,  identified  himself  with 
home  matters,  and  was  conversant  with  the  political  parties  and  issues 
of  the  day.  He  was  elected  a  '^  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly'' for  Providence  in  1764,  and  was  frequently  returned  to  the  Legis- 
lature afterwards,  viz.,  in  1771,  1773-1777,  1778,  and  1779,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  War  in  1778  and  1779,  from  the  county 
of  Providence.  For  a  number  of  years  he  held  other  important  offices, 
and  was  instrumental  in  carrying  out  several  important  political  and 
State  measures.  During  the  exciting  times  immediately  preceding  the 
Bevolution  he  was  very  active,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  colonies,  so  that  his  influence  was  felt  and  acknowledged  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native  State.  Believing  that  the  people  are  the  rightful 
sovereigns,  that  kings  were  unnecessary  to  an  enlightened  nation,  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  be  inseparable,  and  that  **  free  trade 
and  sailors' rights"  should  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  heentered  the  con- 
test with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause  and  a  determination  to  carry  the  col- 
onies beyond  the  control  of  Oreat  Britain  and  to  ultimate  independence. 

s  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Esek  Hopkins  temperance  organization,  but 
Oeorge  and  Martha  Washington  Associations  abound ;  although  both  G^oi^e  and 
Martha  occasionally,  it  is  asserted,  when  required  by  the  customs  of  the  times,  took 
something  stronger  than  tea, 
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News  of  the  Boston  massacre  produced  intense  excitement  and  in- 
dignation in  Rhode  Island,  and  when  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  tidings 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Providence,  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
for  the  popular  cause  pervaded  every  heart  Governor  Nicholas  Cooke 
at  once  took  a  decided  stand  for  freedom,  and  made  preparations  for  a 
sanguinary  stru^le,  and  Esek  Hopkins  was  commissioned  by  him  as  a 
brigadier-general  to  command  five  companies  to  be  raised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colony.  At  the  May  session  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
energetic  steps  were  taken  to  put  the  Rhode  Island  colony  in  a  position 
of  defense.  Several  British  vessels-of-war  were  in  Newport  harbor 
and  cruising  in  Narragansett  Bay.  To  prevent  them  from  reaching 
Providence,  before  August  a  breastwork  and  intrenchment  had  been 
thrown  up  and  erected  between  Field  and  Sassafras  Points,  and  a 
battery  of  six  18-pounders  placed  on  Fox  Point  On  the  29th  of 
August,  Esek  Hopkins  was  appointed  to  command  this  battery,  seven 
men  being  allotted  to  each  gun.^  October  4,  1775,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier-general  by  Governor  Cooke,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  force  of  six  hundred  men  for  special  service,  to  repel  a 
force  from  the  British  fleet  on  a  foraging  expedition  to  the  islands 
belonging  to  Rhode  Island,  in  quest  of  live-stock  /  and  later  in  the 
month  he  was  appointed,  with  Joseph  Brown,  to  go  through  the 
colony  (Rhode  Island)  and  decide  what  places  should  be  fortified  and 
in  what  manner.  He  had  hardly  completed  the  recruiting  and  or- 
ganizing his  corps,  however,  before  he  received  a  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  navy. 

*  Among  the  votes  and  resolves  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  of 
1775,  we  find  in  connection  with  our  subject,  ''It  was  voted  and  re- 
solved, that  five  hundred  good  and  efiective  men  be  immediately  raised 
as  soldiers  for  the  defense  of  the  colony  for  one  year,  unless  dismissed 
before,  and  proper  officers  be  appointed  to  command  them,^'  and  Esek 
Hopkins  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  carry  this  vote  into  effect 
October  4,  1775,  he  was  appointed  '' Commander-in-Chief  of  said  r^- 
ment  and  of  the  regiment  of  militia  in  the  County  of  Newport,  with  the 
title  and  rank  of  Brigadier-Greneral,''  and  was  empowered  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  of  commissioned  officers  until  further  order  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  allowed  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  per  month, — a  liberal 
pay  for  the  time. 

The  same  year  (1775)  it  was  voted  and  resolved  that  Messrs. 
Joseph  Brown  and  Esek  Hopkins  be  ^'  appointed  a  committee  to  go 
through  the  colony  and  determine  in  what  places  it  may  be  necessary 
to  erect  batteries  or  intrenchments  for  the  defense  of  this  colony,  and 
in  what  towns  to  provide  field -pieces,  specifying  the  number,  the  bore, 
and  the  weight  of  metal,  and  also  whether  any  fire^iipa  are  necessary, 

»  "Annals  of  Providence,*'  Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  v. 
^  Arnold's  History  of  Rhode  Island,  etc. 
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and  what  number,  and  in  what  places  it  will  be  proper  to  sink  hulks, 
etc/'  This  resolve  shows  the  estimate  the  public  put  upon  his  ability, 
and  the  report  of  this  committee  would  be  interesting.  In  October 
same  year  (1776)  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  resolved  to  raise 
five  hundred  soldiers,  and  Esek  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
prepare  the  act,  and  '^  it  was  voted  and  resolved  that  Brigadier-Greneral 
Esek  Hopkins  be  appointed  to  have  the  care  and  management  of  the 
several  estates  by  him  ordered  to  be  taken  into  the  sheriff  of  Newport 
until  further  orders  from  this  Assembly,''  also  **  that  the  regiments  now 
to  be  raised  under  the  command  of  General  Hopkins  have  the  same 
allowances,  and  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  our  troops  under 
the  command  of  Greneral  Washington."  He  afterwards  captured  a 
number  of  prisoners,  and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed 
to  dispose  of  them.  He  had  scarce  completed  recruiting  and  organ- 
izing these  State  troops,  before  he  was  summoned  to  higher  and  more 
important  duties,  and  received  a  commission  from  the  CSontinental  Con- 
gress as  the  '^  Qimmander-in'Chief  of  tiu  Navy" 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1775  (auspiciously  Forefathers'  Day), 
Congress  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  ReMolved^  That  the  following  katal  orricsBs  be  appointed : 

"  EsKK  Hopkins,  CommcMder^in'Chifff. 

"  Dudley  Saltonstall,  Captain  of  ike  *  Alfred.* 

'<  Abraham  Whiffle,  Captain  of  the  *  Columbtts.* 

"  Nicholas  Biddle,  Captain  of  the  '  Andrea  Doria.* 

"John  B.  Hopkins,  Certain  of  the  <  Cabot' 

"  Reeolved^  That  the  pay  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  be  |126  per  month.'' 

*^  By  this  law  it  will  be  seen,'^  says  Cooper,  ^'  that  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  not  made  a  oaptain,  but  Oommandeb-in^ohief,  a  rank  that  was 
intended  to  correspond  in  the  navy  to  that  held  by  Washington  in 
the  army.  His  official  appellation  among  seamen  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  '  Ck>mmodore,'  though  he  was  frequently  styled '  Admiral' 
in  the  papers  of  the  period.'^  It  has  been  asserted  that  Washington 
always  addressed  him  as  Admiral.  On  the  engraving  published  by 
Thomas  Hart,  in  London,  August  22,  1776  (a  fae'simile  of  which 
illustrates  this  paper),  he  is  styled  Oammodore  Hopkins,  CbmniancZer- 
ia-Qiief  of  the  American  FleeL^  In  a  French  print  of  about  the 
same  date  he  is  styled  ^'  Commodore  Hopkins,  Commandeur-en-Chef 
dcs  Amerq.  Flotte.'' 

"  Commodore'*  Hopkins,  who  was  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age 
when  he  received  this  appointment,  applied  himself  assiduously  to 

*  The  uniform  of  a  captain  aa  established  by  the  Marine  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, September  6, 1776,  two  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  engraving,  was  blue 
doth  with  red  lapels,  slash  cuff,  stand-up  collar,  flat  yellow  buttons,  blue  breeches, 
red  waistband  with  yellow  laces. 
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perfecting  the  arrangement  for  an  expedition  which  was  then  kept 
secret/ 

Fehraary  17, 1776, — lesa  than  two  months,  it  will  be  observed,  after 
he  was  oommissioneS, — be  got  to  sea  from  the  Delaware,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  weeks  ioe-boand,  with  the  first  squadron,  or  fleet  as  it 
was  called,  sent  oat  by  the  rebellious  colonies.  When  we  consider  that 
days,  if  not  weeks,  instead  of  hours,  then  measured  the  distance  of 
travel  between  Rhode  Island  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  fitting  out  a  naval  expedition  in  the  colonies,  (his 
unparalleled  expedition  may  be  held  up  as  an  example  for  the  naval 
officers  of  our  day  to  emulate. 

"  The  fleet"  consisted  of  the  "  Alfred"  (flagnahip),  24  guns ;  "  Colum- 
bus," 20;  "Cabot,"  14;  "Doria,"  14;  "Providence,"  12;  "Hornet," 
10 ;  "  Wasp,"  8 ;  and  "  Fly,"  a  dispatch  vessel, — four  ships  and  three 
sloopsJ  John  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Marine  Committee, 
has  given  us  his  reasons  for  the  choice  of  names  for  these  vessels  of  the 
infant  navy.  He  says,  "  The  first  was  named  '  Alfred,'  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  the  greatest  navy  that  ever  existed ;  the  second,  '  Co- 
lumbus,' after  the  discoverer  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the  third, 
^  Cabot,'  for  the  discoverer  of  this  northern  continent;  the  fourth,  '  An- 
drea Doria,'  in  honor  of  the  great  Genoese  admiral ;  and  the  fifth, 
'  Providence/  the  name  of  the  town  where  she  was  purchased,  and  the 
residence  of  Governor  (Stephen)  Hopkins  and  his  brother  Esek,  whom 
he  appointed  the  first  captain." 

The  "Alfred"  was  a  stout  merchant  ship,  originally  named  the 
"  Black  Prince."  She  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1776,  and  was  purchased  and  armed  by  the  committee.  The  "  Colum- 
bus," originally  the  "Sally,"  was  purchased  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  Philadelphia,  and  ten  days  aflber  sold  to  the  naval  committee 
of  Congress. 

Colonel  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1776, 
presented  to  Congress  "  an  el^nt  standard,  such  as  is  to  be  used  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  navy,  being  a  yellow  flag 
with  a  lively  representation  of  a  rattlesnake  in  the  middle  in  the  atti- 
tude of  going  to  strike,  and  these  words  underneath,  *  Don't  Tbead 

*  In  1776|  Samuel  Adams  was  fifty-two  years  old ;  John  Adams  was  forty-one ; 
John  Hancock,  thirty-eight ;  Washington,  forty-three ;  General  Joseph  Warren, 
whose  commission  and  death  at  Bunker  Hill  were  almost  simultaneous,  thirty-four ; 
General  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  major-general  of  the  Continental  army,  forty-eight. 
Admiral  Farragut  was  born  in  1801,  and  when  he  achieved  his  first  great  success 
at  New  Orleans,  April,  1862,  commissioned  as  r^ar-admiral,  was  sixty-one  years 
of  age.  He  was  sixty- three  years  old  when  commissioned  a  vice-admiral,  and  sixty- 
five  years  old  when  commissioned  as  admiral,  July  26,  1866 ;  and  died  August  14, 
1870,  when  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  Hopkins,  though  called  in  the  papers  of  the 
day  an  old  man,  was  younger  than  Farragut  when  he  achieved  his  first  naval 
success. 

T  These  were  not  sloops-of-war,  hut  small  vessels  sloop-rigged. 
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ON  Me/  ''  CongresB  ordered  that  this  standanl  should  he  preserved 
and  suspended  in  the  Congress  room,  and  from  that  time  it  was 
placed  in  the  southwest  corner  of  that  room  at  the  leflb  hand  of  the 
President's  chair.^  What  ultimately  became  of  it  is  unknown.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  such  a  flag  could  have  been  purposely  destroyed, 
and  it  is  singular  that  it  was  not  carefully  preserved  as  Congress  or- 
dered. But  certainly  we  have  now  no  trace  of  its  existence.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  proposed  flag  for  the  first  ^'  commander-in- 
chief/'  '^admiral/'  or  ^' commodore^' of  the  Continental  or  American 
navy. 

The  ensign  under  which  the  fleet  sailed  was  either  the  striped 
ensign  hoisted  by  General  Washington  at  his  camp  in  CambridgCi  Jan- 
uary ly  1776,  or  a  modification  of  it.  One  account  says  the  fleet  sailed 
with  a  striped  ensign,  ^^  having  a  rattlesnake  undulating  across  the 
stripes/'  and  another  that  it  was  striped  under  the  union  {i.e,  the  union 
of  the  flag  hoisted  at  Cambridge) ;  this  union  probably  being  the  con- 
joined crosses  of  St  George  and  St.  Andrew.  In  other  words,  the 
grand  union  flag  raised  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1,  1776, 
— ^which  was  the  ensign  of  the  ''Royal  Savage"  of  Arnold's  little 
fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  drawing  of  which  has  been  found  in  the 
Schnyler  papers.  In  the  engraving  of  Esek  Hopkins  published  in 
England,*  the  flag  on  one  of  the  ships  in  the  background  is  striped 
without  a  union.  But  in  another  engraving,  published  in  England 
about  the  same  time,  he  is  called  Robert  Hopkins,  so  that  that  con- 
temporaneous engraved  flag  does  not  render  it  certain  there  was  no 
union  to  the  ensign. 

To  show  the  inaccurate  information  they  had  in  England,  as  well  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  the 
first  American  naval  commander-in-chief,  which  was  published  with  a 
full-length  engraved  portrait  of  Robert  Hopkins  already  referred  to. 
The  reader  can  judge  of  its  accuracy : 

''  Mr.  Robert  Hopkins  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  in  New  England,^^  in 
the  year  1718,  and  his  father  being  in  the  sea  service,  and  discovering 
an  early  inclination  in  his  son  towards  that  way  of  life,  besides  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  he  had  him  taught  the  several  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, particularly  those  of  navigation,  and  at  a  proper  age,  when  he 
had  saffidently  acquired  the  theory,  to  add  to  practice  thereto,  he  put 
him  as  apprentice  to  Mr.  Wainright,  commander  of  the  *  Joseph  and 
Anne/  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  old  Mr.  Hopkins's  reasons  for  indenting  his  son  to 

*  Drayton 'a  Memoirs  of  the  American  Beyolution. 

*  See  portrait. 

*  <<  An  Impartial  Hiitory  of  the  War  in  America  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  from  its  Commencement  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1779."    London.    Printed 

or  B.  Faulder,  New  Bond  Street,  MDCCLXXX. 
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another  person  rather  than  to  himself  was  a  fear  lest  he  should  presume 
too  much  on  his  paternal  affection^  and  thereby  probably  n^lect  his 
other  duties ;  but  this  caution,  however  well  intended,  we  itce  of  opinion 
was  premature,  our  hero  in  this  capacity  omitting  no  opportunity  of 
making  himself  master  of  every  branch  of  sea  service,  in  testimony  of 
which  at- the  expiration  of  his  third  year  Captain  Wainright  made  him 
his  chief  mate,  in  which  station  he  behaved  with  great  satisfaction  to 
both  captain  and  crew. 

*^At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  quitted  the  'Joseph  and 
Anne,'  and  engaged  as  a  mate  with  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his  who 
had  just  got  command  of  a  vessel  at  North  Carolina,  then  bound  from 
that  port  to  London.  In  this  passage  there  arose  some  altercation  be- 
tween the  master  and  his  mate,  in  consequence  of  a  quondam  mistress 
of  the  latter  who  was  then  on  board. 

''About  this  time  the  war  with  Spain  laged  with  great  violence, 
and  men  were  greatly  wanted  for  the  navy ;  the  press-gangs  and  sloops 
upon  the  impress  service  swarmed  every  wl)ere,  and  the  usual  protections 
were  of  no  avail.  His  captain  through  pique  took  this  opportunity 
of  parting  with  him ;  for  being  boarded  by  a  man-of-war  near  the 
coast  of  Carolina,  Hopkins  with  some  of  the  common  hands  were  im- 
pressed, and  it  proved  useless  for  him  to  plead  his  protection  as  their 
chief  mate,  his  captain  telling  the  lieutenant  that  he  had  been  in  such 
a  station,  but  was  then  broke  for  mutinous  behavior,  and  he  therefore 
desired  Hopkins  to  be  sent  aboard  particularly,  giving  charge  to  the 
lieutenant  to  have  a  strict  eye  over  him,  he  being,  as  he  said,  of  a 
desperate  disposition. 

"This  ship-of-war  shortly  after  joined  Admiral  Vernon's  fleet, 
where  Hopkins  was  put  on  board  the  '  Burford,'  the  flag-ship.^^  In 
this  new  station  he  endeavored  to  stifle  his  resentment  to  his  late  captain, 
and  to  conform  himself  to  his  present  berth,  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
well  that  in  a  little  time  he  Was  observed  not  only  to  be  an  expert 
seaman  and  able  navigator,  but  of  quite  a  contrary  disposition  to 
what  he  had  been  represented ;  and  at  the  attack  upon  Porto  Bello, 
which  soon  followed,  he  gave  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  courage 
and  conduct,  all  which  being  made  known  to  his  admiral,  our 
hero  was  ordered  to  walk  the  quarter-deck,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
England  got  to  be  rated  as  a  master's  mate  on  board  His  Majesty's 
store-ship  '  Prince  Royal,' Captain  Edward  Barber;  and  in  the  year 
1747,  having  passed  his  examination  at  Trinity  House,  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  '  Weazel'  sloop,  in  which  station  he  continued 
until  the  peace. 

"  In  the  year  1749  he  returned  home  just  in  time  to  close  his  father's. 

i>  This  was  the  ship  on  board  of  which  Admiral  Vernon  originated  the  custom 
of  serving  out  *'  grog/'  or  watered  rum,  to  the  men,  and  it  was  for  this  admiral  that 
General  Washington  named  his  estate  in  Virginia  '*  Mount  Vernon." 
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qres;"  who  divided  his  fortune  equally  between  him  and  his  step- 
brother (a  Mr.  Whipple,  who  proved  a  worthy  and  deserving  young 
man).  Mr.  Hopkins  then  made  his  chief  residence  in  America,  and 
bought  a  vessel  in  which  he  traded  to  London  until  the  war  broke  out 
in  1755,  when  he  again,  pursuing  the  calls  of  honor,  returned  to  the 
navy,  and  was  master  of  several  ships  till  the  peace  of  1763. 

''  It  had  been  regulated  at  that  peace  that  all  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  should  be  employed  for  the  space  of  three  years  in  ro- 
tation. Mr.  Hopkins  waited  with  patience  the  first  three  years,  and 
came  to  London  in  1766,  expecting  to  be  employed  in  his  turn,  but 
being  disappointed,  and  perceiving  others  of  inferior  ability  preferred, 
lie  could  not  condescend  to  solicit  favor,  and  returned  to  America, 
tiirowing  up  bis  half-pay  and  resolving  to  attach  himself  to  his  native 
country  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

•^' When  the  American  troubles  made  it  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  form  a  marine,  Mr.  Hopkins,  from  his  experience,  courage,  and 
abilities,  was  thought  a  proper  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.  He 
accepted  the  commission  with  cheerfulness,  and  how  he  has  acted  since 
may  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  this  history.'' 

I  have  introduced  this  British  biographical  sketch  in  full  that  my 
readers,  after  perusing  the  preceding  pages,  may  judge  for  themselves 
how  little  of  truth  and  how  much  of  fable  there  is  in  it  It  would 
seem  that  this  biographer  wished  to  show  that  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief received  his  first  lessons  in  naval  discipline  in  the 
Boyal  Navy. 

As  he  was  in  Rhode  Island  when  his  father  died,  in  1738,  was 
married  in  1741,  and  captured  a  vessel  in  Rhode  Island  waters  in 
1756,  all  these  adventures  in  English  ships  and  the  English  service, 
between  1740  and  1766,  are  well-nigh  impossible. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  time  expresses  the  joy  and  expecta* 
don  of  the  people  at  the  sailing  of  the  fleet : 

"Nkwbbrn,  N.  C,  February  9,  1776. 
"  By  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  we  have  received  the  pleasing  account  of 
the  actual  sailing  from  that  place  of  the  first  American  fleet  that  ever  swelled  their 
sails  on  the  Western  Ocean,  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
these  colonies,  now  suffering  under  the  persecuting  rod  of  the  British  ministry  and 
their  more  than  brutish  tyrants  in  America.  This  fleet  consisted  of  five  sail  fitted 
out  from  Philadelphia!  which  are  to  be  Joined  at  the  capes  of  Virginia  by  two  ships 
more  from  Maryland,  and  is  commanded  by  Admiral  Hopkins,  a  most  experienced 
and  ventrabU  sea-captain.**  The  admiral's  ship  is  called  the  *  Columbus,'  after 
Christopher  Columbus,**  the  renowned  discoverer  of  this  Western  World,  and 

**  His  father,  as  we  have  stated,  died  in  1788,  and  at  that  time  "  our  hero"  was 
dangerously  ill  in  Scituate,  Bhode  Island,  and  was  not  able  to  attend  his  father's 
funeral. 

"  He  was  then  fifty-seven  years  old,  four  years  younger  than  Farragut  at  New 
Orleans  in  1862. 

^  She  was  called  the  «  Alfred." 
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mounts  thirty-six  guns,  12-  and  9-pounder8,  on  two  decks,  forty  swivels,  and  five 
hundred  men.  The  second  ship  is  called  the  '  Cabot,'  after  Sebastian  Cabot,  who 
completed  the  discovery  of  America  made  by  Columbus,  and  mounts  thirty-two 
guns.  The  others  are  smaller  vessels,  from  twenty-four  to  fourteen  guns.  They 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  amidst  the  acclamations  of  many  thousands  assembled  on 
the  joyful  occasion,  under  the  display  of  a  union  flag,  with  thirteen  stripes  in  the 
field,  emblematical  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,^  but  unhappily  for  us  the  ice 
in  the  Delaware  as  yet  obstructs  the  passage  down,  but  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  this  fleet  will  come  to  action. 

"  Their  destination  is  secret,  but  generally  supposed  to  be  against  the  minis- 
terial  Governors,  those  petty  tyrants  that  have  lately  spread  fire  and  sword  through 
the  Southern  colonies.  For  the  happy  success  of  this  little  fieet  three  millions  of 
people  oficr  their  most  earnest  supplications  to  Heaven."  ^* 

^  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  union  fiag  was  simply  one  of  thirteen  stripes, 
with  a  rattlesnake  undulating  across  them,  or  one  like  the  grand  union  fiag  raised 
by  Washington  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1,  which  had  an  English 
union,  the  field  of  the  fiag  striped  alternately  with  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  a 
compromise  between  the  union  representing  Scotland  and  England  and  the  ifew 
union  of  the  colonies. 

u  Am.  Archives,  964,  965. 

Geo.  Henry  Pbeble, 
Rear'Admiral  U.8.N. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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"  It  is  a  very  singalar  thing,"  said  Major  Longbow,  "  that  in  these 
days  one  so  seldom  meets  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  who  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  grounded  in  elementary  principles  like  the  important 
fact  that  sugar  will  not  dissolve  in  alcohol.  And  yet  they  have  a 
fine  department  of  chemistry  up  there.  Now  here  is  Mr.  Buttons. 
Whereabouts  in  your  class  did  you  graduate,  sir?" 

'^  Eighth,"  modestly  replied  the  lieutenant. 

'^  Very  good,"  continued  the  major ;  '^  and  where  did  you  stand  in 
chemistry  V^ 

"  Third,"  was  the  answer. 

'^  Yes,  indeed ;  and  here  you  are,  building  a  toddy  by  inversion, 
sugar  first,  whisky  next,  and  water  last  of  all.  My  old  friend  Profes- 
sor B.  would  never  have  marked  you  for  that." 

'^  Now,  you  just  let  Mr.  Buttons  alone,"  said  the  adjutant.  ^^  He 
is  doing  well  enough ;  the  whisky  is  the  main  thing,  and  I  am  in  a 
hurry." 

^'  Ah !"  replied  the  major,  ^^  I  thought  Mr.  Buttons  was  attempting 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  correct  habits  in  these  matters  are  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  Carelessness  in  compounding  toddy  is  sure 
to  result  in  careless  accounts.  Dishonesty  and  trouble  of  all  sorts  can 
generally  be  traced  back  to  n^lect  in  the  preparation  of  drinks.  A 
man  who  is  careful  and  precise  about  the  proportions,  manufacture,  and 
consumption  of  his  liquor,  and,"  added  the  miyor,  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, casting  a  dubious  glance  towards  the  adjutant,  ^'a  man  who 
keeps  the  same  kind  for  himself  and  his  friends,  has  all  the  elements 
of  success  in  any  business  to  which  he  may  incline.  Now,  Mr.  Buttons, 
you  torn  that  tumbler  over  to  me.  Well — well — is  it  possible  you  are 
not  aware  of  another  primary  fact  in  mechanics,  that  for  a  lump  of 
sugar  to  dissolve  quickly  it  must  not  be  submerged  in  water,  but 
simply  introduced  to  it,  as  it  were? — ^never  buried  in  it  like  an  anchor, 
but  left  projecting  like — like — St  Helena  from  the — Pacifia  Really, 
sir,  your  education  has  not  been  of  that  practical  and  careful  nature 
that  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect,  considering  the  salaries  it  pays 
to  those  gentlemen  at  the  Point." 

'^  Question !  question  I"  shouted  the  adjutant. 
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^^  It  will  never  do  to  waste  this  assortment/'  said  the  major,  calmlj, 
**  and  I  shall  have  to  drink  it  myself,  and  then  prooeed  to  the  proper 
combination  of  something  suitable  to  the  merits  of  my  old  friend  over 
there." 

So  the  major,  with  a  face  that  indicated  great  disgust,  emptied  the 
tumbler  and  began  anew. 

^'  Mr.  Buttons,  your  situation  is  a  critical  one,  but  if  you  watch  me 
attentively  and  imitate  me  closely  the  adjutant  may,  I  think,  safely  ex- 
pose himself  hereafter  to  your  experiments,  and  your  own  stomach  will 
be  greatly  benefited.'^ 

*' Certainly,^'  responded  Mr.  Buttons;  ''but  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  make  a  toddy,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  drink  one/' 

*'  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  immature  young  man,"  said  the 
major.  ''  If  you  happen  to  be  born  in  Saratoga,  or  if  government 
allowed  you  forage  and  transportation  for  a  herd  of  Alderneys,  or  if 
you  could  always  live  between  a  lemon-grove  and  a  sugar-plantation, 
there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  you  should  drink ;  but  when  you 
are  shifted  by  the  exigenci^  of  service  from  the  Colorado  lagoons  to 
our  old  Eastern  reservation  wells,  from  the  Florida  swamps  to  the 
drainage  of  the  Merrimac  factories,  you  will  know  more  about  these 
things  than  you  do  now*  Down  on  the  Gulf  you  get  a  diet  of  rain- 
water, totally  wanting  in  the  earthy  salts  that  maintain  a  healthy  action 
of  brain  and  liver ;  and  then  up  along  the  New  York  clays  you  have  a 
fluid  so  hard  with  alkali  that  the  arterial  canals  and  nerve-filaments  by 
degrees  ossify  under  its  deposits.  In  fact,"  said  the  major,  adding  a 
little  more  whisky  to  the  mixture, ''  the  Southern  half  of  the  army  is 
dying  of  slow  starvation,  and  the  Northern  is  gradually  in  process  of 
petrifaction.  Any  competent  medical  man  will  tell  you  that  nearly  all 
our  deaths  are  owing  to  the  wholly  unreliable  and  irr^ular  compo- 
sition of  our  water-supply.  Now,  whisky  simply  brings  the  thing  up 
to  a  fair  and  uniform  average,  and  prevents  the  sudden  transitions  to 
which  the  system  would  otherwise  be  subject.  Prohibition  may  be 
tolerated  on  the  Penobscot,  but  it  will  never  do  for  the  Pecos.  Just 
wait  until  you  realize  what  a  swallow  from  that  stream  means  in  a 
country  utterly  destitute  of  shade  and  secrecy.  It  will  extend  the 
range  of  your  ideas  immensely.  Your  good  health,  Mr.  Penwiper." 
And  the  major  nicely  divided  the  result  of  his  labors  between  himself 
and  the  adjutant,  and  shortly  afterwards,  always  mindful  of  appear- 
ances, he  casually  placed  his  empty  tumbler  at  the  elbow  of  Mr. 
Buttons. 

This  conversation  transpired — the  Evening  Post  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — in  the  inner  sanctum  of  Mr.  Penwiper,  a  little  recess 
to  the  right  of  the  office  proper,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow 
winding  archway  that  still  left  the  adjutant  within  reach  of  his  chi^, 
and  yet  with  just  that  d^ree  of  privacy  which  is  so  agreeable  and  con- 
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venient  a  refuge  to  the  overworked  syAtem  of  a  regimental  staff-officer. 
No  business  cares  could  penetrate  that  passage,  and  no  orderly  thought 
of  crossing  the  farther  entrance,  before  which  even  the  sergeant-major 
paused,  and  indicated  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  either  bj  a  dis- 
creet congh  or  a  more  peremptory  tap  upon  the  jamb.  It  was  only  a 
curtain  that  barred  admittance,  but  that  curtain  was  like  the  skirt  of 
Isis  to  all  save  the  adjutant's  clique. 

In  one  corner  was  a  huge  fireplace,  which  generally  contained  an 
ember  or  two.  On  the  mantelpiece  were  pipes  of  all  lengths  and  hues, 
with  a  box  of  tobacco ;  but  the  most  important  article  of  furniture  was 
a  cupboard  in  the  chimney,  which  was  known  as  '^  Mount  Vesuvius,'' 
not  because  it  smoked,  as  all  chimneys  do,  but  rather  because  of  the 
fiery  nature  of  the  contents  habitually  intrusted  to  that  cupboard's 
keeping.  By  some  of  the  more  uncharitable  it  was  called  '^  Longbow's 
cruse,"  since  it  was  always  full,  but  never  at  Longbow's  expense.  The 
adjutant,  however,  seldom  spoke  of  it  otlierwise  than  as  the  '' regi- 
mental fund,"  thereby  anticipating  any  hostile  criticism  upon  the  source 
of  supplies.  Mrs.  Roanoke  Briarwood  usually  referred  to  it  as  the 
**  post-oven,"  with  a  delicate  allusion  to  the  high  color  for  which  the 
locality  was  held  accountable,  while  Mrs.  Featherfoot  believed  its  evil 
influences  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  rhetoric,  and  wasted  upon 
its  designation  no  words  but  '^  that  place."  For  the  lieutenant  found 
it  more  comfortable  than  even  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  own 
home,  which  was  swept  and  garnished  up  to  the  fullest  capacity  of 
the  seven  or  more  demons  of  cleanliness  by  whom  the  madam  was 
possessed. 

Well,  it  was  a  cozy  spot ;  nor,  after  all,  was  any  excess  permitted 
within  its  walls,  barring  a  bit  of  tribute  to  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
George  Washington's  birthday.  Its  atmosphere  suggested  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  Latakia  and  Bourbon,  reminding  one  of  the  bar-room 
of  an  old-fashioned  country  tavern  in  the  days  before  competition  led 
to  adulteration  and  that  to  prohibition,  and  that  to  all  manner  of 
meddlesome  interference,  and  finally  to  a  devil-take-the-hindmost  in- 
dividualism in  religion  and  politics,  until  the  social  idea  has  come  to 
be  illustrated  only  by  the  torch  of  the  commune  and  the  mining  of  the 
nihilistic  mole. 

On  this  particular  day  the  window  was  open,  and,  as  Lieutenant 
Featherfoot  passed  by,  a  hasty  glance  showed  him  the  flushed  face  of 
Mr.  Buttons  and  an  empty  glass  beside  him.  The  coincidence  proved 
nothing  but  the  habitual  zeal  with  which  Major  Longbow  improved 
his  opportunities  and  the  respect  the  lieutenant  yet  felt  for  rank,  since 
he  had  rather  vainly  attempted  to  suppress  his  merriment  over  the 
intense  sobriety  with  which  the  major  had  set  forth  his  views  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  whisky  and  water. 

Lieutenant  Featherfoot,  however,  disliked  the  labor  of  too  extended 
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an  iDductioDy  seeing  no  reason^  probably^  why  any  conclusion  should 
have  more  legs  than  himself.  But  Mr.  Buttons  was  known  to  profess 
very  positive  views  in  the  matter  of  drink,  of  a  nature,  too,  that  had 
secured  the  unqualified  commendation  of  Mrs.  Featherfoot,  who  was 
morbidly  afraid  of  this  special  temptation,  by  which  her  spouse  had 
once  or  twice  been  overcome,  at  least  sufficiently  so,  the  madam 
thought,  to  warrant  a  habit  of  reference  to  the  advantages  of  total 
abstinence,  as  exemplified  in  that  nice  young  man,  Mr.  Buttons.  Now, 
it  probably  would  have  occurred  to  most  people  that  here  was  an 
equitable  chance  to  justify  one's  self,  and  show,  after  all,  that  we  are 
very  little  worse  than  our  neighbors.  So  the  lieutenant  did  what  the 
reader  would  have  done, — he  turned  back.  A  continent  may  sunder 
two  persons  whose  destinies  are  yet  bound  up  tc^ther ;  and  so,  at  the 
appointed  place  and  time,  they  are  brought  into  contact  but  for  a 
moment,  and  that  is  done  which  cannot  be  undone  forever. 

Bent  over  the  ledger  of  his  father's  countiag--Kouse  in  foggy  London, 
what  vision  of  the  Hudson  came  to  the  boy  Andr6  ?  or,  in  his  little 
shop  by  the  Connecticut,  what  dreamt  the  discontented  druggist, 
Arnold,  of  a  death,  alone  and  dishonored,  but  as  a  British  officer  in 
the  distant  West  Indies?  And,  on  a  very  much  reduced  scale,  it  so 
happened  here.  Perhaps  there  was  a  providence  in  it;  for  that  is 
generally  insisted  upon  when  the  results  are  beneficial ;  but  when  a 
passer-by  is  crushed  by  some  tower  of  Siloam,  the  providence  is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  the  bad  masonry.  We  have  no  business,  however,  to 
measure  the  eternities  by  our  cubits. 

At  all  events,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Buttons  that  he  had  but 
a  very  short  time  to  finish  up  some  court-martial  proceedings,  and  that 
he  had  best  make  his  escape  before  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the 
demand  for  his  services  in  applied  chemistry.  Hurrying  out  of  the 
office,  and  turning  quickly  at  the  door,  he  slipped,  and  almost  fell 
against  Lieutenant  Featherfoot.  That  gentleman  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  that  only  admitted  of  a  laugh  as  an  apology,  while  Mr.  But- 
tons made  rather  an  ungraceful  dive  for  the  military  cap,  which  then, 
as  now,  merely  balanced  upon  the  bump  of  veneration,  deserted  its 
perch  upon  the  slightest  irr^ularity. 

Mr.  Featherfoot  also  just  then  remembered  that  he  was  officer  of 
the  day.  That  functionary  is  supposed  to  cultivate  somewhat  the  fine 
art  of  seeing  without  seeming  to  see,  an  accomplishment  so  necessary  to 
a  quiet  life  in  a  garrison  where  people  live  elbow  to  elbow,  and  even 
the  closets  are  back  to  back,  and  where,  if  gentlemen  on  duty  should  be 
strict  to  mark  iniquity,  the  whole  command  might  as  well  move  into 
the  guard-house  at  once.  Mr.  Featherfoot  had  not  been  long  enough 
in  the  service  to  become  an  expert  in  overlooking,  and  his  curiosity  as 
a  man  almost  got  the  better  of  his  prudence  as  an  officer ;  but,  as  visions 
of  violations  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Article  of  War,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
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Draconic  paragraphs,  rose  luridlj  before  him,  he  tarned  again,  and  went 
his  way,  not  altogether  unhappy,  and  yet,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
half  resolved  to  say  nothing  more  about  what  he  now  believed  to  be 
certain, — the  fall  from  grace  of  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Buttons,  whose  fresh 
innocence  was  so  pleasant  to  the  somewhat  jaded  eyes  of  the  garrison 
dames. 

Though  the  women  do  not  need  them,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  every  man  has  a  score  or  two  of  spirits,  guardian  and  otherwise, 
hovering  about  him,  to  whose  suggestions  his  virtues  and  vices  leave 
him  exjiosed.  But  at  this  particular  time  the  good  angels  assigned 
Mr.  Featherfoot  must  have  gone  off  to  a  festal  tea-drinking  among  the 
blameless  Ethiopians;  for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  his  quarters  than  the 
madam,  whose  temper  had  but  a  slight  veneer  of  amiability,  worn  thinner 
yet  by  overmuch  contact  with  household  cares,  met  him  almost  at  the 
threshold  with,  "Well,  two  o'clock,  three  o'clock,  four  o'clock,  any 
time  you  please  for  dinner,  Mr.  Featherfoot,  if  you  will  only  be  here 
when  it  is  ready." 

The  lieutenant  pulled  out  his  watch,  which,  with  constant  r^ula- 
tion  and  an  occasional  knock,  was  pretty  reliable,  and  the  consultation 
of  which  is  always  a  useful  operation  to  gain  time,  however  worthless 
it  may  be  to  tell  it,  and  completed  his  discomfiture  not  only  by  finding 
that  he  was  half  an  hour  late,  but  by  an  indiscreet  allusion  to  the 
*'  adjutant's  office,"  more  from  a  habit  of  interposing  that  locality  for  a 
scapegoat  than  from  any  real  connection  between  it  and  his  present 
misdemeanor. 

Whatever  was  uppermost  in  Mr.  Featherfoot's  thoughts,  was  certain 
to  tumble  out,  if  he  was  abruptly  jarred,  as  on  this  occasion.  Now,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Penwiper  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  madam  only 
with  toddy  and  tribulation.  "Adjutant's  office  I"  she  exclaimed.  "Have 
you  been  wasting  your  time  at  that  place  f  I  suppose  you  found  Mr. 
Buttons  there?" 

This  special  weapon  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Featherfoot 
by  the  lieutenant  himself.  On  several  emergencies  he  had  accounted  for 
his  absence  by  enlarging  upon  the  loneliness  of  the  newly-joined  subal- 
tern, and  how  his  seniors  were  kindly  disposed  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
with  him  in  improving  conversation  upon  such  topics  as  the  regulations 
and  tactics,  by  way  of  alleviating  any  symptoms  of  home-sickness.  Dan- 
gerous repetitions  of  this  benevolent  excuse  had  drawn  the  madam's 
attention  to  it,  and,  as  she  was  endowed  with  the  suspicion  that  belongs 
to  careful  housekeepers,  and  looked  after  her  help  and  her  husband 
with  impartial  zeal,  she  had  listened  to  it  all,  appreciated  his  desire  to 
give  a  proper  account  of  himself,  accepted  it  only  in  part,  and  laid  the 
rest  away  for  future  contingencies. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  madam,  in  her  most  incisive  manner, 
wound  up  with,  "I  suppose  you  found  Mr.  Buttons  there?" 
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They  tell  ns  that  the  Chinese  language  consists  mostly  of  accents. 
The  same  monosyllable  may  mean  a  kiss  or  a  weevil,  just  as  you  chance 
to  intone  it.  These  things  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  our  barren 
print,  even  by  the  ascending  and  descending  lines  that  diversified  that 
famous  example  in  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  whicli  some  of  our  male 
friends  are  old  enough  to  remember :  ^'  Will  you  go  to  town  to-day  or 
to-morrow  ?"  where  the  inquiry  may  affect  wish,  person,  direction,  or 
time,  just  as  yon  use  the  emphasis.  So  it  was  with  the  madam's  ques- 
tion. Her  words  implied  one  thing,  lier  enunciation  of  them  the  exact 
opposite.  She  meant,  ^*  Certainly  you  cannot  again  have  the  impo- 
dence  to  tell  me  you  have  been  inflicting  yourself  upon  Mr.  Buttons?'' 

But  it  is  always  the  unloaded  gun  that  goes  off.  Judge  of  the 
madam's  astonishment  when  the  rejoinder  came  back,  swift  as  a  shot, 
*'  Yes ;  Buttons  was  there,  and  Mr.  Buttons  was  drunk." 

So  much  for  the  charitable  intentions,  previously  expressed,  of  Mr. 
Featherfoot  towards  an  erring  brother-officer.  The  winged  words 
which  he  had  locked  up  to  roost  in  his  inner  consciousness  bad  broken 
forth  in  spite  of  himself,  and,  worse  than  that,  they  were  shortly  cack- 
ling over  the  whole  garrison.    But  the  story  is  not  to  be  so  told. 

No  sooner  had  the  lieutenant  spoken  than  he  was  sorry,  and  imme- 
diately discounted  his  statement  by  adding,  ^'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken."  The  phrase  was  of  course  accepted,  not  as  throwing 
any  doubt  whatever  on  the  fact,  but  as  a  very  proper  testimony  of  a 
neighborly  unwillingness  to  tell  it. 

It  was  discovered  a  great  many  years  ago  that  two  very  insignifi- 
cant letters  of  our  language,  probably  because  of  their  straight  up  and 
down  nature,  contained  more  virtue  than  all  those  munificent  words 
by  which  Trollope  accumulated  an  estate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  iden- 
tify the  conjunction  in  question.  It  forms  the  text  of  this  chronicle, 
and,  like  an  Irishman,  can  be  found  anywhere.  By  the  way,  among 
the  prepositions,  it  has  a  cousin  on  the  female  side  upon  which  was 
actually  built  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst.  His 
'^  first  case,"  that  initial  impulse  which  all  young  attorneys  are  seeking, 
was  founded  upon  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  a  certain  firm.  Brown  & 
Jones  for  instance,  being  described  as  '^  manufacturers  of  a  silk  and 
cotton  lace."  Now  that  implies,  said  the  astute  lawyer,  that  the  lace 
is  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  whereas  Brown  &  Jones  are  the 
manufacturers  of  a  silk  and  of  a  cotton  lace  also.  The  objection  was 
sustained,  nor  does  it  more  beautifully  illustrate  the  nature  of  law 
than  the  importance  of  the  very  smallest  parts  of  speech.  In  form, 
language  may  be  either  potential  or  kinetic,  and  the  great  trouble  with 
army  men  is  their  predilection  for  the  latter.  It  was  not  so  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  secured  no  small  part  of  his  reputation  and 
success,  and  proved  no  small  part  of  his  wisdom,  by  the  deferential 
way  to  whicli  he  had  habituated  himself  of  stating  his  opinions.     Both 
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nails  and  notions  maj  be  driven  home  through  the  most  sensitive  grain 
if  the  point  is  only  properly  presented.  The  ex  eathedra  style  is  pretty 
sore  to  split  the  timber. 

If  there  is,  however,  any  one  creed  upon  which  all  men  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  International  Meridian  Association  might  be  united,  it  is 
probably  that  of  infallibility,  all  particulars  being  omitted.  Every- 
body, it  seems,  must  have  a  pope.  Some  are  content  with  a  bishop, 
some  with  a  book,  and  some  with  themselves.  These  be  tliy  gods, 
O  Israel,  but  the  last  are  the  greatest  bigots  of  all.  A  bishop  so  con- 
stituted  as  to  be  to  spiritual  graces  what  the  lightning-rod  is  to  electri- 
cal forces,  a  sure  and  safe  medium  between  heaven  and  heart,  a  book 
containing  the  garnered  wisdom  of  all  ages,  what  of  infallibility  there 
is  on  this  side  the  grave  may  exist  there;  but  infallibility,  triturated 
and  dilated  and  depotentized  down  to  that  degree  of  subdivision  neces- 
sary to  furnish  a  pellet  to  each  atom  of  humanity,  to  be  labeled  his 
private  judgment,  and  warranted  as  a  sure  remedy  against  all  malaria, 
ethical,  political,  and  social,  would  indeed  be  to  make  St.  Jannarius 
and  his  phial  the  most  trivial  of  things. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  the  simplest  plan  to  suppose  that  this  infal- 
libility is  altogether  too  ethereal  an  element  for  any  fraction  of  our 
gross  world,  and  consequently  that  all  dogmatism,  which  is  its  verbal 
deposit,  had  better  be  put  under  the  ban  together  with  raw  ham  and 
cheap  candy.  It  does  not  belong  to  a  state  of  probation,  in  which  it  is 
our  business  simply  to  satisfy  the  Oversoul  what  we  would  do  if  we 
could,  and  therefore  where  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  us  when  endowed 
with  larger  possibilities. 

So  the  infallibility  is  needed  above  and  not  below.  It  is  enough 
that 

"His  greatness  rolls  around  our  incompleteness, 
Bound  our  restlessness  His  rest.'' 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  Adam  was  named  from  the  red  earth 
out  of  which  he  was  made,  but  that  was  before  experience  had  shown 
to  what  an  extent  his  nature  was  conditioned  by  climate,  constitution, 
and  custom.  The  true  name  of  man  is  JjT,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
mother  of  all  living  was  called  Eve. 

But  Lieutenant  Featherfoot  had  not  as  yet  found  time  to  work  all 
this  out,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  awful  value  of  connecting  particles. 
He  smuggled  them  out  of  sight  in  a  sort  of  appendix,  instead  of  put- 
ting tliem  upon  the  title-page.  In  the  main  he  was  a  good  officer  and 
a  good  husband,  which  means  that  usually  he  did  very  little  talking  on 
duty  and  a  very  great  deal  of  it  at  home.  What  he  knew,  or  thought 
he  knew,  the  madam  knew  also.  But  the  lieutenant  was  not  malicious. 
He  only  had  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  be  agreeable.  His  means  did  not 
permit  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  cigars  and  confectionery  among 
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the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  upon  his  natural  endowments  of  a  fertile  memory  and  a  facile 
tongue.  The  former  faculty  did  not  content  itself  with  the  simple 
rendition  of  what  had  been  committed  to  its  keeping.  Like  the  good 
ground  of  Scripture,  it  rendered  up  sometimes  fifty  and  sometimes  a 
hundredfold,  or,  to  revert  to  the  profession  for  an  illustration,  it  was 
like  the  company  tailor  who  takes  in  a  recruit  from  Water  Street  and 
sends  him  forth  in  uniform  upon  the  avenue  no  more  like  his  former 
self  than  a  mushroom  is  like  a  sunflower. 

This  was  certainly  due  to  no  intent  to  deceive,  but  to  a  very  refrac- 
tive individuality.  Any  event  of  the  day  coming  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Featherfoot  was  at  once  saturated  with  a  personal  flavor,  just  as  a  mere 
bit  of  onion  seasons  the  whole  soup. 

We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  lieutenant,  but  it  is  owing 
to  our  conscientious  desire  to  do  him  no  wrong.  Justice  is  not  only  our 
forte,  but  even  our  foible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Featherfoot  went  in  to  dinner,  and  the  former  felt 
that  he  was  put  upon  his  defense.  Before  the  meal  was  over  a  good 
deal  had  been  said.  The  lieutenant  was  not  only  talkative,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  seemed  to  the  madam  to  be  truthful ;  at  all  events,  he  was 
interesting.  We  have  before  said  that  he  had  managed  to  extract  some 
little  consolation  from  the  supposed  lapse  of  the  unfortunate  Buttons, 
and  now  Mrs.  F.,  like  the  widower  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  tells,  was 
both  afflicted  and  relieved.  Having  provided  herself  for  life  with  Mr. 
F.,  it  certainly  was  satisfactory  to  feel  that  even  as  Mrs.  Buttons  she 
would  have  been  very  little  better  off  after  all ;  and  yet  she  was  sorry 
to  lose  so  convenient  an  example  to  set  before  her  wayward  spouse. 

That  gentleman  having  started  out  with  a  conjecture,  had  diligently 
nursed  it  into  a  belief,  now  also  shared  by  the  madam.  But  it  seemed 
a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  talked  about,  and  for  that  reason  she  left 
the  lieutenant  to  his  pipe,  and  was  tying  on  her  bonnet,  intending  to 
run  over  and  see  Mrs.  Truffles,  just  to  satisfy  herself  that  she  could  be 
trusted  to  keep  a  secret. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  thing  that  of  the  friendships  which  tra- 
dition, both  sacred  and  profane,  has  preserved,  all  are  masculine.  There 
is  David  and  Jonathan,  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  Byron  and  ^'  the  sweet- 
voiced  chorister,"  Webster  and  Harvey,  to  say  nothing  of  Burchard 
and  Blaine,  all  of  which  continue  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pjrthias, 
•despite  the  disintegration  which  has  already  commenced  upon  the  latter. 
Looking  it  up  in  the  classical  dictionary,  we  are  very  much  concerned 
Ao  find  ourselves  invited  to  read  '^  Pinteas,^'  a  change  that  would  take 
imost  of  the  euphony  and  all  of  the  pith  out  of  the  legend. 

For  it  is  not  true  that  the  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
:6weet.  Such  a  fallacy  could  only  originate  with  a  race  whose  appel- 
slatives  grow  out  of  mere  local  incidents,  like  Spring  or  HiU,  or  which 
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never  gets  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  is  content  with  the  Longs 
and  the  Shorts  and  the  Crooks  in  the  parish,  instead  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  earnest  folks  like  the  Levites,  where  Ichabod  and  Heplmbah 
testified  to  deep  inward  experiences  of  pain  and  joy^  and  belonged  to 
the  spirit,  and  not  to  the  letter  of  life.  Rightly  given,  names  are  an 
epitome  of  character,  either  declared  or  promised,  and  should  be  re- 
vised according  to  development  every  tenth  year  with  the  census,  so  as 
to  give  no  chance  of  the  pulpit  to  Robert  Kidd  or  of  the  penitentiary  to 
John  Calvin.  In  this  way  the  <iirectory  would  not  only  give  a  man's 
number^  but  also  his  moral  status.  Pinteas,  then,  may  keep  the  dic- 
tionary, but  Pythias  shall  have  the  fireside  as  better  testifying  to  the 
inner  man,  divested  of  any  external  rind  of  circumstaqce  and  con- 
ventionality. 

Truly  the  rose  by  any  other  name  may  have  any  sort  of  a  smell,  as 
we  can  further  illustrate  from  our  brothers  in  arms,  the  theologians. 
Everybody  knows  how  much  the  two  professions  resemble  one  another, 
with  their  obsolete  guns  and  creeds,  and  the  high  moral  standard  com- 
mon to  each.  It  was  a  Jesuit  that  invented  the  elevating  screw,  proba- 
bly turning  his  experience  in  thumb-screws  to  larger  account.  It  was 
a  Scotch  clergyman  that  led  the  way  to  the  improvement  of  the  old 
flint-lock  by  the  percussion-cap  attachment,  thereby  dealing  with  ful- 
minates to  some  practical  purpose.  Archbishops  have  worn  armor 
and  generals  the  surplice.  So  it  is  natural  for  us  to  look  to  masters  of 
divinity  for  assistance  in  our  exegesis.  Now  the  good  Italian  fathers 
verily  found  much  that  was  profitable  for  instruction  and  godliness  in 
the  "  Theological  Commonplaces"  of  one  Doctor  Terra  Nera.  When 
it  leaked  out,  however,  that  this  was  but  the  translation  into  another 
tongue  of  Melancthon,  the  copartner  of  that  arch-heretic  Luther,  then 
was  there  consternation  in  the  orthodox  camp,  and  with  another  name 
the  rose  became  a  sort  of  Chenopodium  vuloaria.  [^Note. — ^The  careful 
reader  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  look  up  this  vegetable  in  the  Botany 
rather  than  in  the  fields.] 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ANCIENT  AND  HONORABLE  ARTIL- 
LERY COMPANY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
1638-1884. 

m 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts  is 
the  oldest  martial  organization  on  the  American  continent^  and  it  has 
outlived  every  institution,  with  the  exception  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  public  school,  that  was  in  existence  in  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  when  it  received  its  charter  in  1638. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  religious-political  leaders  among  the 
"  Pilgrims"  and  the  "  Puritans,"  who  were  the  founders  of  the  colonies 
of  Plymouth  and  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  not  fighting-men.  They 
could  make  preparations  for  defense  or  direct  hostilities,  but  the  utmost 
indulgence  of  fanatical  conceit,  or  the  most  presumptuous  confidence  in 
their  own  judgment,  did  not  prompt  them  to  come  to  the  front  when 
their  respective  colonies  were  threatened  by  hostile  savages  or  by  the 
French  occupants  of  Canada.  The  victorious  Miles  Standish,  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  the  brave  Captain  Southcot,  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  had  each  seen  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  they  were  not 
among  the  elect.  The  first  sergeant-major  (then  the  commander's  title) 
of  the  Suffolk  Regiment  was  Edward  Gibbons,  a  rollicking  soldier  of 
fortune,  whose  life  had  been  an  adventurous  and  a  merry  one.  The 
first  captains  of  the  train- bands  of  Boston,  Underbill  and  Patrick, 
who  had  each  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who,  on  their  arrival  in 
1630,  were  voted  salaries  for  training  their  respective  commands  in  the 
use  of  arms,  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  strict  manners 
of  the  Puritan  school,  and,  after  the  Pequod  war,  they  migrated  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  Connecticut,  where  the  Dutch  claimed  juris- 
diction. 

But  those  who  had  the  control  of  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts 
made  generous  preparations  for  armed  defense.  The  charter  given  by 
King  Charles  on  the  18th  of  March,  1628,  authorized  the  governor  and 
company  '^from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at  all  tymes  hereafter,  for  their 
speciall  defence  and  safety,  to  incounter,  expulse,  repell,  and  resist,  by 
force  of  amies,  aa  well  by  sea  as  by  lande,  and  by  all  fitting  waise  and 
9ieane8  whatsoever,  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  at  any  tyme 
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hereafter  attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruciOD,  invasion^  detriment,  or 
annoyance  to  the  said  plantacion  or  inhabitants." 

Before  the  charter  containing  this  provision  had  been  signed  by 
King  Charles,  the  council  of  the  company  had  ordered  a  supply  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  There  were  ^^  eight  pieces  of  land  ord- 
nance for  the  forte/'  and  an  abundance  of  small-arms,  viz. :  ^^  Two  par- 
tisans for  capten  and  lieftenant ;  three  drums,  to  ech  two  pere  of  hedds ; 
two  ensignes ;  three  halberts,  for  three  saijants ;  eighty  bastard  mnsketts, 
with  snapances,  four  flbote  in  the  barrill,  without  rests ;  ten  ffull  mus- 
ketts,  four  fToote  barrill,  with  match-cocks  and  rests ;  ninety  bandeleeres 
for  the  musketts,  each  with  a  bullett-bag;  one  hundred  swords  and 
belts ;  sixty  cosletts  and  sixty  pikes ;  twenty  half  pikes,''  with  a  supply 
of  powder  and  ball  for  the  cannon  and  muskets. 

A  few  days  later  a  contract  was  entered  into  ''  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Steevens,  armourer,  in  Buttolph  Lane,  for  twenty  armes,  viz.,  coslett, 
brest,  back,  culet,  gorgett,  tases,  and  hedd-peece  to  each,  varnished  all 
black,  with  lethers  and  buckles,  at  178.  each  armour,  excepting  four, 
wth  are  to  bee  wth  close  hedd-peeces,  and  these  four  armours  at  24«. 
apeece,  to  bee  delivered  all  by  the  20th  of  this  monthe ;  whereof  one 
left  nowe  for  a  sample."  Another  contract  was  entered  into  '^  with 
John  Grace,  of  London,  turner,  fibr  forty  bandeleers,  made  of  neates 
leather,  broad  girdles,  each  with  twelve  charges."  It  was  decided,  in 
October,  1629,  that  the  ordnance,  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  deliv- 
ered for  public  use,  '^  bee  aocompted  as  pt  of  the  ioynt  stock  of  the 
company." 

The  weapons  and  munitions  of  war  thus  provided  were  promptly 
used  after  they  had  been  received  by  the  colonists ;  train-bands  were  at 
onoe  organized,  and  as  new  towns  were  settled,  more  arms  and  equip- 
ments were  procured  from  London.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1634, 
it  was  ^'ordered,  that  all  the  musketts,  bandeleeres,  and  rests  lately 
come  over  this  yeare  shall  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  seual  plan- 
tacions,  and  the  townes  to  have  att  all  tymes  soe  many  in  a  readynes  as 
a  towne  stocke." 

These  train-bands  were  oi^nlzed  like  those  which  had  existed  in 
London  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Originally  archers,  the  Eng- 
lish associations  had  gradually  adopted  pikes,  and  then  muskets,  while 
some  of  them  became  artillerists.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1537,  a 
charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  certain  subjects  belonging  to 
the  Fraternity  of  St.  George  as  a  "  Guylde  of  Artillery  of  Longbowes, 
Crossbowes,  and  Handegonnes."  A  piece  of  ground  was  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  this  corps,  and  it  was  known  as  ^^The  Artillery  Garden." 
During  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  important  services  were 
several  times  rendered  by  the  company  in  this  Artillery  Garden,  by 
fitting  citizens  for  the  command  of  the  train-bands.  In  1598  the 
Artillery  Company,  as  it  was  called,  was  six  hundred  strong,  and  in 
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its  ranks  were  all  the  oommanders  and  oommissioned  officers  of  the 
train-bands  and  aaxiliaries. 

The  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  London  had,  from  its  organi- 
zation, annual  ^'  feasts^^  arranged  by  eight  stewards,  to  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  were  invited,  and  donated 
the  large  supplies  of  wines  drunk  at  the  table.  In  1623  '^  the  Lords 
of  His  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council''  were  also  invited, 
and  '^  the  Court  of  Aldermen  were  pleased,  in  token  of  their  good  re- 
spect to  the  Society,  to  bestowe  upon  them,  towards  the  charge  of  the 
feast,  one  hogshead  of  clarett  wyne,  thirty  gallons  of  sacke,  and  thirty 
gallons  of  Bhenishe  wyne."  It  was  also  customary,  certainly  as  far 
back  as  Cromwell's  time,  to  have  a  sermon  preached  annually  before 
the  company  at  St.  Paul's  or  some  other  church  in  the  city  of  London. 
For  nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  London  has  maintained  a  continuous  existence,  teaching 
its  members  the  art  of  war,  and  always,  in  days  of  danger  at  home  or 
abroad,  proving  a  reliable  arm  of  the  volunteer  military  service  of 
Great  Britain.  It  now  consists  of  a  troop  of  light  cavalry,  a  battalion 
of  field  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  which  has  a  commodious 
armory  and  drill-hall,  with  a  drill-yard  six  acres  in  extent  in  the  heart 
of  London.  The  present  captain-general  (who  succeeded  his  father, 
Prince  Albert)  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparent  to  the  British 
throne. 

Several  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Artillery  Company 
had  been  members  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company  or  of  the 
Military  Garden  of  London,  and  it  is  recorded  that  many  of  the  earlier 
members  were  ^'  fathers  in  the  church,  equally  qualified  to  adorn  it  by 
their  exemplary  virtue  and  to  defend  it  by  their  valor."  The  charter 
was  granted  by  Governor  Winthrop,  by  order  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1638,  and  the  leading  militia 
officers  of  the  colony  enlisted  in  the  company,  acquiring  in  its  ranks 
uniformity  of  drill.  Its  usefulness  and  importance  were  sensibly  felt 
during  the  wars  with  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Pequots,  and  when  the 
people  of  England  rebelled  against  the  crown  several  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts  recrossed  the  ocean 
and  joined  the  victorious  l^ions  under  the  command  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
of  London. 

Year  after  year,  during  the  colonial  existence  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  annually  elected  its  officers,  celebrated 
its  anniversaries,  listened  to  a  sermon,  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  and  dis- 
charged the  military  duties  prescribed  by  its  charter.  The  most  con- 
spicuous military  men  of  the  colony  were  on  its  roll,  and  it  was  nobly 
represented  in  the  successive  French  and  Indian  wars.  Military 
organization  was  then  the  only  social  distinction  in  the  infant  colony, 
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for  while  all  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Grod  and  to  the  Commonwealth, 
there  were  no  forms  in  religion  or  nobility  in  the  government.  The 
clergy  pointed  out  their  narrow  road  to  heaven,  and  the  drill-sergeants 
tangbt  men  of  dauntless  energy  how  to  use  weapons  for  their  self- 
defense  while  on  earth.  The  early  confederation  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England  for  mutual  military  self-defense  against  savage  foes 
and  French  invaders  finally  resulted  in  independence,  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany as  a  training-school  for  militia  officers  was  repeatedly  recognized 
by  grants  of  land  by  the  Colonial  General  Court.  One  of  these  grants, 
of  one  thousand  acres,  in  the  township  of  Dunstable,  is  now  the  site  of 
a  portion  of  the  city  of  Nashua,  and  is  of  greater  value  than  it  was  in 
March,  1716,  when  the  company  voted  to  lease  it  for  eleven  years,  '^on 
condition  that  a  house  and  barn  should  be  built  thereon,  an  orchard  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  apple-trees  planted,  and  the  lessee  to  deliver 
the  company  one  barrel  of  good  cider  yearly.^'  Half  a  century  later 
this  tract  of  land,  with  an  additional  five  hundred  acres  granted  in  the 
town  of  Rutland,  was  sold  by  the  company,  and  the  purchase-money 
invested  in  stocks.  But  this  procedure  involved  the  company  in  an- 
other difficulty,  for  the  assessors  of  the  town  of  Boston  assessed  their 
treasurer  for  the  funds  of  the  company  in  his  hands,  and  the  tax  ''  went 
wellnigh  to  eat  up  the  income.'^  Upon  the  petition  of  the  company, 
therefore,  an  order  passed  the  council,  June  16,  1749,  that  the  taxes 
already  paid  should  be  remitted,  and  that  henceforth  the  property  of 
the  company  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  whatever.  This  order, 
or  rather  the  custom  growing  out  of  it,  is  yet  observed,  and  to  this 
day  the  small  property  of  the  company  has  remained  untaxed. 

The  last  anniversary  celebrated  by  the  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany under  the  Colonial  government  was  in  June,  1774.  On  that 
occasion  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Lothrop,  of  Boston.  The 
tradition  is,  that  on  that  day  a  body  of  British  troops  was  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  an  armed  sentry  placed  upon  the  pulpit 
stairs  to  prevent  the  expression  of  any  seditious  or  rebellious  sentiments. 
When,  in  April,  1776,  the  company  paraded  on  the  field-day  prescribed 
by  charter,  and  were  denied  entrance  to  the  Common,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  British  troops,  they  marched  to  the  field  on  Copp's  Hill,  and 
performed  their  evolutions  there.  They  went  to  that  field  because 
they  regarded  it  as  their  own  property,  from  which  no  one  had  a  right 
to  exclude  them,  a  mortgage  of  it  to  the  company  having  expired  some 
years  previous.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  some  repairs  were  needed 
on  the  street  bordering  upon  it,  and  the  question,  in  whom  the  right  of 
property  was  vested,  was  agitated  in  town-meeting,  Major  Bell,  a  deacon 
of  the  Congr^tional  Church,  who  commanded  the  company  on  the 
above  occasion,  was  asked  by  the  moderator  what  he  would  have  done 
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had  he  found  the  field  in  possession  of  a  party  of  British  troops,  and 
been  forbidden  to  enter.  To  which  he  replied, "  I  would  have  charged 
bayonets  and  forced  my  way,  as  surely  as  I  would  force  my  way  into 
my  own  dwelling-house,  if  taken  possession  of  by  a  gang  of  thieves." 

At  the  above  meeting  in  April  preparations  were  made  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  in  June.  But  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred  mean- 
while, and  after  that,  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  Great  Britain 
became  a  stern  matter  of  fact.  Most  of  the  members  were  scattered 
abroad,  occupied  with  the  pressing  and  fearful  realities  of  war,  and  no 
regular  meetings  were  held  for  more  than  eleven  years.  Major  Bell 
retained  the  command,  looked  after  the  company's  property,  arms,  and 
equipments,  and,  after  peace  was  declared,  issued  orders  for  a  parade. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1786,  we  read  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Columbian  Centinely  ^^  For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
late  revolution  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  com- 
manded by  Major  Bell,  paraded  at  the  State-House  in  this  town, 
marched  into  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  number  of  military^ 
exercises.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  real  friends  of  this  country  to  see 
our  aged  citizens,  some  of  whom  were  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
equipped  in  the  accoutrements  of  soldiery,  and  setting  an  example  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  community,  that  should  their  country  require 
their  aid  in  the  field,  they  might  be  found  ready  disciplined  and  fit  for 
immediate  service." 

There  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  uniformed  militia  company  in 
Boston  in  condition  to  perform  the  slightest  escort  duty.  This  parade 
of  the  Artillery  Company,  which  was  thenceforth  styled  "  Ancient  and 
Honorable,"  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  reviving  the  military  ardor  of  the 
Bostonians,  and  in  reminding  the  people  generally  of  a  well-organized 
and  a  well-disciplined  militia.  Several  military  companies  were  im- 
mediately formed,  and  such  was  '^the  ancient  respectability  of  the 
Artillery  Company,"  that  when  public  attention  was  once  directed  to 
it,  its  ranks  were  soon  filled.  Forty  new  members  were  enrolled  that 
year,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of 
the  Revolution,  such  as  Governor  Brooks,  Major-General  Lincoln,  and 
General  Winslow,  men  whose  military  fame  and  patriotic  services  were 
only  surpassed  by  their  noble  integrity,  unassuming  manners,  and 
unfailing  kindness  in  private  life. 

That  a  company,  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  numbering  among 
its  members  such  men  as  those  above  mentioned,  and  many  like  them 
in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  equal  in  worth,  though  not 
in  celebrity,  should  have  had  great  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the 
executive  of  the  State,  and  been  called  to  its  aid  during  the  unhappy 
insurrections  in  1786-87,  is  not  surprising.  Such  was  the  case.  The 
records  of  the  company  relate  that  on  the  27th  of  October  of  that  year 
''  His  Excellency  the  Captain-General,  by  the  gentlemen  selectmen  of 
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the  town  of  Boston,  applied  to  the  company  for  their  aid  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  of  publio  affiiirs.  The  company  immediately  voted 
their  readiness  to  exert  themselves  in  everything  in  their  power  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  on  the  shortest  notice  to  turn  out  in  defense  of  the  same/' 
Agreeably  to  this  vote,  the  company  instantly  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  active  service,  and  a  few  days  subsequently  were  re- 
viewed by  the  governor  at  Faueuil  Hall.  The  company  exerted  them- 
selves, also,  to  infuse  a  like  spirit  and  produce  a  like  readiness  in  the 
several  militia  companies  of  Boston.  At  the  request  of  the  governor, 
a  committee  of  the  company  was  appointed  to  procure  suitable  persons 
to  accept  the  command  of  these  companies,  and  the  individuals  nomi- 
nated by  the  committee  were  each  commissioned  by  him ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  firm  support  which  Governor  Bowdoin  found  in 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  its  high  standing,  and 
the  influence  of  its  example  went  far  to  produce  in  the  militia  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  that  spirit  of  promptness  and  vigor  with  which 
they  met  and  dispersed  in  every  instance  the  insurgent  parties. 

The  same  spirit  was  manifested  and  the  same  influence  was  also 
exerted  by  this  company  in  the  summer  of  1814,  when  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood  were  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  troops  of  Great 
Britain,  with  whom  the  United  States  was  then  at  war.  An  order  was 
issued  by  the  commander  on  the  14th  of  July,  calling  the  company 
together  on  the  18th.  With  that  unanimity  and  public  spirit  which 
had  ever  distinguished  them,  the  company  immediately  determined  to 
stand  ready  *^  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last  extremity.''  As  sev- 
eral of  the  officers  selected  for  that  year  held  commissions  in  the 
militia  and  had  been  detailed  on  special  duty,  the  stafi^of  the  company, 
by  appointments  made  by  the  commander,  was  reorganized  as  far  as 
necessary ;  and,  agreeably  to  ancient  usage,  and  as  comporting  with  its 
dignity,  the  company  held  itself  in  readiness,  '^  subject  only  to  the 
orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  through  the  Adju- 
vant-General, to  act  near  his  Excellency,  or  where  he  might  deem 
necessity  required  their  service."  The  company  were  several  times 
stationed  on  guard  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  kept  themselves  ever  in  readi- 
ness for  active  service  until  the  December  following,  when  orders  were 
issued  by  the  commander  restoring  it  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

The  old  mode  of  notifying  to  the  members  the  days  for  field-duty 
was  pecaliar,  being  by  playing  the  fifes  and  drums  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Boston.  The  displaying  of  the  standard  or  colors  at 
the  south  corner  of  State  Street  and  Cornhill  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
ways  of  giving  notices.  About  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  drummer  belonging  to  the  company  to  march 
down  Middle  Street  to  Winnesimet  Ferry,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  one,  beating  '^  the  troop."     On  his  arrival  at  the  ferry  he  beat  a 
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roll  three  times,  shouldered  his  drum,  and  went  his  way;  this  was 
called  the  "first  drum."  Now  the  drummers  play  the  "reveille" 
early  on  the  morning  of  parade  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  adju- 
tant, and  sometimes  of  other  commissionecl  officers. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  company  had  any  distinctive  uniform 
when  it  was  first  organized,  although  we  read  of  the  buff  leather  doub- 
lets worn  by  the  members,  and  later  of  their  crimson  suits.  On  the  2d 
of  September,  1754,  it  was  ordered  that  the  company  should  in  future 
appear  in  "white  silk  hose"  on  training-days,  and  two  years  afterwards 
members  were  directed  to  appear  in  blue  coats  and  gold-laced  hats. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1772,  "the  company  met  to  consider  of  some 
method  to  raise  the  spirit  and  reputation  of  the  company,  and  keep  up 
the  honour  tbey  have  so  long  sustained ;"  and  they  decided  to  have  a 
uniform  consisting  of  "  blue  coats  and  lappels,  with  yellow  buttons, 
the  cock  of  the  hat  to  be  uniform  with  the  militia  officers;  wigs  and 
hair  to  be  clubbed."  Soon  after,  the  band  was  ordered  to  be  dressed 
in  white  cloth  coats,  with  blue  lappels,  trimmed  with  blue,  and  white 
linings,  white  linen  waistcoats  and  breeches,  and  a  cap  covered  with 
white  cloth  and  trimmed  with  gold  binding.  In  January,  1787,  the 
following  uniform  was  adopted,  viz.:  dark-blue  cloth  coats,  faced  with 
buff,  shoulder-straps,  plain  yellow  buttons;  buff  vest  and  breeches, 
with  the  same  buttons  as  on  the  coat ;  plain  black  hat,  with  black  but- 
tons, loop,  and  cockade ;  white  linen  spatterdashes,  to  fasten  under  the 
foot  and  come  partly  up  the  thigh,  with  black  buttons,  and  black  gar- 
ters to  buckle  below  the  knee ;  white  stocks ;  the  hair  to  be  queued ; 
white  shirts  ruffled  at  wrist  and  bosom.  In  1820  the  company  voted 
that  members  who  held  or  who  had  held  commissions  in  the  State 
militia  might  wear  their  respective  uniforms  on  parade.  This  has 
given  the  company  a  strange  appearance,  as  a  major-general  with  his 
chapeau  and  yellow  plume  might  be  seen,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
red-coated  lancer  and  on  the  other  by  a  white-coated  cadet,  all  three 
carrying  muskets  and  wearing  infantry  equipments.  Within  a  few 
years  the  company  has  adopted  a  distinctive  uniform  for  those  mem- 
bers who  have  no  right  to  appear  in  militia  uniforms,  or  who  have  no 
uniforms  to  wear ;  and  more  recently  a  uniform  great-coat  has  been 
adopted,  to  be  worn  by  all  who  may  go  to  Washington  in  the  ranks  of 
the  company  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Washington  Monument, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1886. 

The  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  wears  an 
antique  silver  gorget,  and,  on  state  occasions,  carries  an  espontoon, 
which  are  his  badges  of  offices.  The  two  lieutenants  and  the  adjutant 
also  carry  espontoons,  and  the  sergeants  half-pikes.  The  national  and 
State  colors  are  carried  by  color-sergeants.  For  many  years  the  com- 
pany had  the  charge  of  two  brass  field-pieces  which  had  been  used  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  were  called  respectively  "  Hancock"  and 
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'^  Adams.''  One  of  them  was  injured  during  target-practice  in  1820, 
and  tbej  were  deposited  in  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  The 
cannon  now  used  are  those  of  the  Boston  Light  Battery.  About  one- 
half  of  the  command  is  armed  and  equipped  as  infantry,  and  the  other 
half  as  artillerists. 

The  programme  of  the  ceremonies  on  election-day  is  the  same,  with 
a  few  necessary  alterations,  that  was  adopted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
company's  existence.  The  drummers  having  beat  the  reveille  at  an 
early  hour,  the  company  assembles  at  its  armory,  where  breakfast  is 
provided.  The  line  is  then  formed  by  the  adjutant,  who  turns  over 
the  command  to  the  captain.  The  company  then  marches  to  the 
State-House,  where  it  receives  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
council,  with  other  invited  guests,  and  escorts  them  to  the  First 
Church,  where  a  sermon  is  preached.  After  the  services,  his  Excel- 
lency and  the  other  invited  guests  are  escorted  to  Faneuil  Hall,  where 
a  dinner  is  provided,  the  old  punch-bowl,  well  filled,  occupying  the 
post  of  honor  on  the  table.  At  dinner,  the  captain  presides  at  the  head 
of  the  centre  table.  On  the  right  of  the  captain  his  Excellency  is  seated ; 
on  the  left,  the  preacher,  who  invokes  the  blessing ;  and  next  on  the 
left,  the  president  of  Harvard  University,  who,  if  a  clergyman,  returns 
thanks.     The  other  officers  preside  at  the  foot  of  each  table. 

In  fair  weather  the  table  is  dismissed  about  four  o'clock,  and  his 
Excellency,  with  the  guests,  retire.  The  company  then  march  to  their 
allotted  square  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Common,  where  they 
ballot  for  the  officers  for  the  year  ensuing.  The  votes  are  counted  on 
the  drum-head,  and,  when  declared,  the  drummer  beats  the  roll  three 
times  for  the  captain,  twice  for  the  lieutenants,  and  once  for  the  adju- 
tant. His  Excellency  and  the  council  are  then  informed  of  the 
election,  and  their  approbation  is  requested. 

The  company  then  repair  to  the  State-House,  and  escort  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  invited  guests  within  the 
square.  On  his  Excellency's  entering  the  square,  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns  is  fired  by  the  detachment  of  artillery.  He  is  then  escorted  to 
the  chair  of  state,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  side,  supported  by  the 
civil  department  on  his  right  and  military  on  his  left ;  and  the  com- 
pany pay  the  usual  standing  and  marching  salutes.  They  then  per- 
form such  evolutions  as  the  commander  chooses  to  exhibit,  and  then 
the  old  commander  wheels  the  wings  inward,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  when  he  affectionately  takes  leave  of  his  brother-officers  and 
soldiers,  and  inculcates  the  spirit  of  subordination. 

The  company  being  again  formed  in  line,  in  open  ranks,  the  music 
playing  common  time,  the  captain  marches  from  the  right  as  far  as  the 
centre,  when  he  turns  to  the  right,  and  proceeds  to  the  governor  to 
resign  the  insignia  of  his  office.  When  the  captain  has  arrived  at  the 
centre,  and  turned  to  the  right,  the  lieutenant  commences  marching  to 
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the  right  of  the  oompanj^  to  assame  the  command.  The  last  word  of 
oommand  given  by  the  old  commander  is,  '^  Carry  arms  I''  at  which 
position  they  remain  until  he  has  saluted  his  Excellency  and  resigned 
his  badges, — the  gorget  and  espontoon, — when  the  lieutenant  may  ease 
the  position  of  the  men,  remembering  to  bring  them  to  the  shoulder 
and  support  as  the  old  captain  returns  to  the  ranks.  The  old  com- 
mander, having  arrived  at  about  eight  paces  distant  from  the  governor, 
halts,  and  pays  the  standing  salute,  and,  advancing  a  little,  addresses 
him,  concluding  by  delivering  the  gorget  and  espontoon  to  his  Excel- 
lency. He  then  uncovers,  and  listens  to  what  the  governor  shall  say, 
which  being  finished,  he  covers,  comes  to  the  right  about  face,  and 
marches,  quick  time,  through  the  centre  to  the  rear,  where  he  is  divested 
of  his  sword  and  ornaments,  and,  putting  on  the  accoutrements  of  the 
new  commander,  who  by  this  time  has  left  his  post  and  retired  to  the 
rear,  takes  his  place  in  line  as  a  common  soldier.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, the  new  commander,  the  music  playing  quick  time,  marches 
through  the  centre  directly  to  his  Excellency,  halts  when  eight  paces 
distant,  and  uncovers.  When  advanced  a  little,  the  governor  addresses 
him,  usually  in  the  purport  of  a  written  commission,  and  concludes  by 
placing  in  his  hands  the  gorget  and  espontoon,  which  he  receives,  {lays 
the  standing  salute,  and  then  replies  to  his  Excellency  in  such  manner 
as  the  occasion  may  dictate.  Upon  coming  to  the  right  about  face,  the 
music  playing  common  time,  he  marches  to  the  centre  of  the  company. 
The  lieutenant  gives  the  word,  ^^  Present  armsl'^  when  he  has  ap- 
proached to  about  twenty  paces  distant  from  the  standard.  When  he 
arrives  close  in  front  of  the  standard,  he  pays  the  marching  salute,  and 
turns  to  the  left.  At  the  same  time  he  turns  to  the  left,  the  old  lieu- 
tenant commences  marching  to  his  post  on  the  left  of  the  company. 

The  first  word  of  command  given  by  the  new  commander  is, 
''  Shoulder  arms !"  After  a  moment  of  rest  the  old  lieutenant  marches 
to  the  centre,  and  turns  to  the  left,  common  time,  and  proceeds  to  bis 
Excellency,  to  whom  he  resigns  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  old  com- 
mander, and  returns  in  quick  time  to  the  rear.  The  new  lieutenant 
proceeds,  quick  time,  to  his  Excellency,  as  the  new  commander  did, 
where  he  is  commissioned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  having  received  the 
badge  of  his  office,  marches  in  common  time  to  the  centre,  salutes,  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  marches  to  his  post  on  the  lefl  of  the  company, 
who  present  arms  when  he  is  about  twenty  paces  distant  from  the 
standard.  The  old  second  lieutenant  and  the  adjutant  resign  succes- 
sively, in  the  same  way,  and  their  successors  are  in  turn  commissioned. 

The  old  sergeants  then  repair  through  the  centre  to  the  new  com- 
mander, and  resign  their  offices  by  delivering  their  halberds  to  the  new 
commander  (the  drummer  receives  them),  and  they  salute,  uncover,  and 
address  the  commander,  through  the  orderly,  and  are  addressed  by  him 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ceremony  before  related  in  regard  to  com* 
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missioned  officers.  They  then  return  through  the  centre  Uf  the  rear, 
and  exchange  places  and  aocoatrements  with  the  new  sergeants,  who 
repair  to  the  new  commander,  and  he  transmits  to  them  the  halberds, 
and  qaalifies  them.  His  Excellency  is  then  informed  that  the  com- 
pany is  duly  organized,  and  the  commander  closes  the  duty  of  the  day 
by  paying  the  usual  standing  and  marching  salutes.  His  Excellency 
is  then  escorted  to  his  residence,  and  the  company  return  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  where  the  fatigues  of  the  day  are  forgotten  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  festive  board. 

The  company  have  always  considered  it  improper  for  the  lieutenant- 
governor  to  officiate  and  receive  the  badges  of  the  old  officers  and  com- 
mission the  new,  when  there  was  a  governor  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
that  office.  At  the  election,  June,  1790,  the  governor  (Hancock)  being 
indisposed,  did  not  attend  the  services  of  the  day,  but  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  council  did.  The  weather  was  stormy.  The  company 
proceeded  to  elect  their  officers  for  the  year  ensuing  in  the  hall,  after 
which  the  commissioned  officers  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  Excellency, 
the  commander-in-chief,  with  the  officers  elect,  where  the  former  re- 
signed the  badges,  and  the  latter  received  them  from  his  Excellency. 
This  ceremony  was  interesting  and  solemn.  Governor  Hancock  was  so 
indisposed  that  he  was  bolstered  up  in  his  bed,  and  the  officers  repaired 
to  his  sick-chamber,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  his  bedside. 

A  custom  has  also  been  transmitted,  of  having  what  are  called 
squad  meetings.  At  first  it  might  appear  to  some  that  they  sprang 
from  the  usage,  long  since  extinct,  of  meeting  on  the  evening  of  a  field- 
day  at  some  officer's  house,  as  often  mentioned  in  the  old  records,  for 
business,  and  to  consult  for  the  company's  welfare.  This  may  be  their 
origin,  but  the  connection  cannot  now  be  traced.  As  practiced  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  Revolution,  they  were  not  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  company,  but  only  of  about  a  seventh  part.  The  officer  at  whose 
house  they  assembled,  usually  in  the  winter,  was  the  commander  for  the 
evening.  When  assembled,  they  practiced  in  his  parlor  the  facings, 
wheelings,  and  manoeuvres,  generally  without  arms;  and  when  that 
duty  was  over,  sat  down  to  talk  over  the  affitirs  of  the  company,  and 
canvass  the  pretensions  of  candidates  for  office  at  the  next  election. 
The  evening's  duty  was  occasionally  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  merri- 
ment, and  songs,  and  closed  with  a  frugal  repast. 

When  a  member  of  the  company  dies,  his  surviving  comrades 
always  attend  the  funeral.  When  one  who  has  been  an  officer  in  the 
company,  but  had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  dies,  they  attend  in  the  same 
manner.  When  a  past  commander,  being  a  member,  dies,  they  have 
paid  some  additional  marks  of  respect, — ^the  company,  without  arms  or 
uniform,  attending  and  preceding  the  corpse.  When  an  officer  dies  in 
commission,  he  is  buried  under  arms ;  and  when  a  non-commissioned 
officer  dies,  the  company,  in  uniform,  but  not  under  arms,  precede  tlie 
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corpse.  When  the  deceased  has  in  his  lifetime  requested  these  cere- 
monies to  be  omitted^  or  when  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his  relations,  the 
members  of  the  company  who  attend  walk  as  citizens  only. 

The  company  originally  carried  the  Colonial  flag,  which  was  of 
blue  silk,  quartered  with  a  white  field,  on  which  was  the  red  cross  of 
St.  6eo]^,  with  a  pine-tree  in  the  corner.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  the  red  cross  was  omitted,  and  a  pine-tree  on  a  white 
ground  was  substituted.  When  the  State  government  was  adopted  a 
white  flag  was  used,  bearing  on  one  side  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  United  States.  Later,  after  the 
incorporation  of  Boston  as  a  city,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  were 
substituted  for  those  of  the  United  States,  but  a  silk  national  flag — the 
''  stars  and  stripes'' — was  also  carried.  The  colors  now  consist  of  the 
American  flag,  and  a  company  color  of  white  silk,  on  the  obverse  of 
which  Washington  is  represented,  with  the  old  '^  Pine-Tree"  flag  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  on  the  reverse  the  coat  of  arms  of  Massachu- 
setts, consisting  of  a  shield,  on  which  is  a  full-length  Indian  carrying 
his  bow  and  arrows,  with  the  motto,  ^^Enst  Pdii  Pladdam  Sub  Liber^ 
tote  Quidem.'' 

The  headquarters  of  the  company  were  originally  in  the  State- 
House,  the  upper  stories  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Colonial  Leg- 
islature. They  afterwards  ^removed  to  Faneuil  Hall,  a  building  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Boston  by  a  wealthy  citizen  named  Peter  Faneuil, 
in  1742,  for  public  purposes:  the  lower  part,  or  ground-floor,  as  a 
market;  the  second  story,  as  a  hall,  to  be  used,  free,  by  the. citizens  of 
Boston,  under  certain  restrictions.  In  1762  the  building  was  enlarged 
to  its  present  size,  and  the  following  year  James  Otis,  an  early  apostle 
of  American  freedom,  while  addressing  a  large  audience  in  this  ball, 
dedicated  it  to  liberty,  and  it  has  since  been  known  as  the  ^'  Cradle  of 
Liberty."  Its  walls  have  echoed  to  the  voices  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Massachusetts  since  its  erection,  and  in  every  great  public  emergency 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  or  delegates  from  the  entire  State,  assemble  to- 
gether to  take  counsel  within  its  hallowed  precincts.  The  entire  upper 
story  is  used  by  the  company,  where  the  drill-room  is  situated,  and 
round  which  portraits  of  many  celebrated  commanders  are  hung ;  there 
are  also  numerous  small  rooms  adjoining,  for  the  officers,  for  meetings, 
and  where  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the  company  are  stored. 

In  late  years  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  has 
visited  New  York,  Portland,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Worcester,  New 
Bedford,  and  other  cities  on  its  fall  field-days,  always  attracting  much 
attention,  and  receiving  many  civilities.  It  now  proposes  to  visit  the 
national  metropolis,  and  participate  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the 
dedication  of  the  Washington  National  Monument  Its  presence  on 
that  occasion,  where  its  age  will  give  it  the  right  of  the  line  (the  vol- 
unteer organizations  taking  position  in  accordance  with  the  dates  of 
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their  Fespective  charters),  will  be  the  more  appropriate,  from  the  fact 
that  several  of  its  commanders  and  snbalt^m  officers,  with  many  of  its 
members,  served  under  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have  more  recently  commanded  the 
Ancients  may  be  named  Brigadier-Grenerals  Caleb  Cushing,  N.  P. 
Banks;  Henry  K.  Oliver,  S.  C.  Lawrence,  Robert  Cowdin,  and  George 
H.  Pierson ;  Colonels  Isaac  Hull  Wright,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  A.  P. 
Martin,  George  T.  Bigelow,  John  C.  Park,  and  Thomas  E.  Chickering ; 
and  Majors  Moses  G.  Cobb,  Francis  Brinley,  and  James  A.  Fox,  with 
many  other  ^' solid  men  of  Boston.^'  There  are  now  about  seven  hun- 
dred names  on  the  roll  of  the  company,  including  a  large  number  of 
the  veterans  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
elegant  diplomas  of  membership  are  highly  prized,  and  descend  as 
heirlooms  to  the  descendants  of  the  Ancients. 

The  reverend  clergy  of  Massachusetts  have  always  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. Annually^  in  April,  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  State,  without 
r^ard  to  religious  sentiments,  is  nominated  by  the  commander  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  ensuing  election  parade,  and  the  company  invariably 
confirm  the  nomination.  A  copy  of  the  sermon  thus  delivered  is  after- 
wards requested  for  publication.  Many  learned  and  patriotic  discourses 
have  thus  been  delivered,  and  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  them 
have  a  historic  interest : 

The  Rev.  Beujamin  Colman,  who  preached  the  centennial  election 
sermon  in  1738,  alluded  in  his  discourse  to  the  organization  as  ^^  The 
Honorable  Artillery  Company."  The  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  who 
preached  the  bi-centennial  sermon  in  1838,  quoted  this  appellation, 
and  said,  '^May  that  title  still  be  yours  an  hundred  years  hence. 
May  he  who  on  that  day  shall  address  you  have  no  tale  of  shame  or 
sorrow  to  tell ;  or  if  it  be  that  the  coming  century,  fearful  and  mo- 
mentous as  are  its  aspects,  is  to  be  fruitful,  not  in  blessings  but  dis- 
aster, not  in  glory  but  in  ruin  to  our  country,  then  may  you  and  your 
successors  be  found  true  to  principle  and  to  duty  to  the  end.  As  you 
were  the  first  r^ularly- organized  association  for  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  may  you  be  the  last  to  yield  up  that  holy  cause ;  and  if 
ever  its  banners  must  fall  before  the  ruthless  march  of  despotism,  may 
the  last  which  goes  down  be  that  which  your  band  fiibt  unfurled  for 
its  defense  upon  American  soil.'' 

The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  as  a  training-school  for  officers  of  the  State  militia 
no  longer  exists,  but  its  mission  is  not  yet  accomplished.  It  is  a  living 
link  between  the  distant  past  and  the  present,  and  it  is  a  nucleus  for 
the  most  gallant  sons  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  as  has  been  eloquently  remarked,  the  company  has  been 
as  prosperous,  as  influential,  as  respectable,  and  as  honored  as  any  in- 
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stitutioD  in  the  land.  Public  opinion  has  ever  r^arded  it  with  favor^ 
and  often  with  deep  and  grateful  interest  No  words  of  reproach  or  con- 
demnation have  ever  been  uttered  against  it.  It  bears  on  its  charter  the 
signature  of  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  name  memorable  in 
every  department,  the  military  inclusive,  of  the  social  history  of  New 
England.  It  has  ever  proved  itself  worthy  of  that  signature.  From  the 
hour  on  which  it  was  affixed  to  the  charter  there  is  not  a  vote,  nor  act, 
nor  measure  of  the  company  but  speaks  its  members  to  have  been  hon- 
orable and  patriotic  persons,  filled  with  a  sincere  love  of  liberty,  a 
faithful  devotion  to  public  duty,  and  a  deep  interest  in  their  country's 
welfare.  And  if  age,  character,  and  usefulness  give  a  claim  to  public 
respect  and  consideration,  then  an  institution  whose  origin  is  all  but 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  State,  on  whose  roll  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  the  patriotic,  the  distinguished,  the  honored  of  every 
generation,  whose  influence  has  been  felt,  whose  exertions  have  been 
relied  upon  in  the  most  pressing  public  emergencies,  should  long  and 
ever  be  cherished  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  aa  an  ornament  and 
a  defense  to  the  State. 

"  Sons  of  the  free,  be  true  to  glory, 
And  be  that  glory  true — and  wise  \ 
Oh,  heed  your  noble  fathers'  story  1 
Oh,  see  the  waiting  nation's  eyes ! 
That  story  fires  the  world  already 
"With  generous  deeds  for  freedom  done  j — 
Those  eyes  pursue  the  westering  sun, 
To  watch  you  with  their  gazes  steady. 
Stand  close,  ye  chosen  line, 

And  vindicate  your  birth  t 
March  on  1  your  banner'd  stars  shall  shine 
A  blessing  o'er  the  earth  I" 

Ben  :  Perley  Poobe, 
PaM  Commander  A,  and  H.  Artillery  Company; 

Late  Major  Eighth  Mam.  Vol.  Infantry. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO    WASHINGTON. 

To  the  average  citizen  it  is  to  be  feared  civil  service  means  only  an 
a^regate  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders,  who  have  ^^fat 
places/'  for  which  there  are  thrice  as  many  anxious  and  hungry 
patriots  standing  eager  and  ready,  and  all  prepared  to  start  for 
Washington,  oarpet-bi^  in  hand,  and  on  March  4  be  sworn  in  with 
Cleveland.  How  well  qualified  they  are  to  perform  the  duties  of  office 
is  probably  the  last  thought  in  their  minds.  They  voted  for  Cleve- 
landy  and  ''  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils''  is  good  Jacksonian  de- 
mocracy they  will  tell  you,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  them ;  and,  if  you 
demur  from  their  views,  they  are  likely  to  add  that  after  March  4  it 
will  have  to  be  good  enough  for  yourself.  Alas  for  this  army  of 
bigots !  They  will  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  this  coming 
spring  only  to  find  the  road  to  the  Mecca  of  their  hopes  harder  and 
more  disappointing  than  did  ever  a  Turk  to  the  shrine  of  Mohammed. 
They  will  besiege  the  departments  and  the  officials  of  government,  from 
the  chief  magistrate  down  to  their  senators  and  Congressmen,  for  an 
office.  Commencing  with  demands,  that  soon  turn  to  humble  appeals, 
they  end  in  being  stranded  in  a  strange  city  without  money,  and  de- 
pendent on  their  friends  to  assist  their  return  home.  Some,  alas,  not 
receiving  that  assistance,  will  join  the  noble  army  of  tramps  and  cranks 
who  '^  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,"  and  yet  exist  and  subsist,  no  one 
knows  how,  in  Washington,  forgotten,  unless  their  existence  is  brought 
to  light  on  the  docket  of  the  police  court,  or  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
some  high  officer  causes  the  nation  to  start  and  wonder  that  such  things 
can  be  in  the  republic,  and  especially  at  its  capital.  To  those  though 
who  know  Washington  it  is  no  wonder,  for  under  the  spoils  system  of 
the  past  the  marvel  is  not  that  there  was  a  Guiteau  but  that  there  was 
but  one. 

Enthusiastic  civil  service  reformers  will  pooh  I  pooh !  and  say,  ^'  You 
are  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  past."  Yes,  slightly  altered ;  but  believe 
me  of  the  immediate  future  as  well,  for  the  people  of  both  parties  who 
belong  to  the  office-seeking  class  are  not  yet  converted,  and  have  but 
litde  faith  in  any  kind  of  reform ;  and  many  political  leaders  are  only 
half-hearted  in  their  support  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.     The  great 

danger  it  has  to  encounter  to-day  is  from  the  over-sanguineness  of  its 
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friends ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  strides  it  has  made  in  the  past 
four  years,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  cardinal  principle  on  which 
its  final  success  must  rest,  namely,  permanency  of  the  tenure  of  office 
during  good  behavior,  is  not  yet  on  the  statute-book.  Not  only  that, 
but  only  sixteen  thousand  of  the  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ploy^ under  the  civil  departments  are  subject  to  the  civil  service  rules. 
Therefore  the  fight  so  well  begun  must  be  continued  until  the  addi- 
tional reforms,  the  need  of  which  is  so  apparent,  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  this  battle  must  be  fought  step  by  step,  with  greater  opposi- 
tion in  the  future  than  it  has  ever  had  in  the  past.  To  these  sugges- 
tions the  reply  will  be  made,  the  reform  President  about  to  take  his 
seat  will  control  all  this;  but  they  are  sadly  ignorant  who  make  it, /or 
it  is  not  the  President  who  controls  the  minor  appointments,  but  his 
secretaries,  commissioners,  etc  The  President  himself  makes  only  the 
most  important  selections  for  office,  and  often  then  by  the  advice  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  we  can  rest  assured  the  President's  appointments  will  not 
all  be  civil  service  reformers,  and  there  will  be  many  '^  constituents"  be- 
hind them,  clamoring  for  place.  Only  when  the  law  covers  these  matters 
fully  may  we  who  believe  in  a  business  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of 
government  rest  contented,  and  we  must  not  now  be  disappointed  when 
Democrats,  because  they  are  Democrats,  are  appointed  to  office. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democracy  are  politicians  and  human,  and  to 
many  of  the  eighty-six  thousand  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  incoming 
administration,  we  must  expect  that  the  ''  workers"  of  the  ^'  leaders" 
of  Democracy  will  be  called.  There  is  another  class  of  applicants, 
however,  who  have  weighed  the  matter  carefully,  and  a  portion  with 
a  due  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  necessary  to  become  an  office- 
holder under  the  civil  service  rules,  in  a  government  office,  and  it  is  to 
the  successful  candidates  from  this  class  we  must  look  for  support  from 
within,  in  our  efforts  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  civil  service. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  young  in  years,  and  fitted  by  education  and 
inclinations  for  office  life,  and  enter  it  with  the  laudable  ambition,  akin 
to  that  of  the  cadet  at  the  military  or  naval  academy,  to  make  their 
work  their  life  work,  and  by  honest  effort  rise  step  by  step  in  their 
chosen  vocation.  They  are  of  a  class  who  will  be  apt  to  resist  the 
pressure  they  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  subject  to  from  some  of 
their  immediate  superiors  for  work,  personal  and  not  official  in  its  char- 
acter, and  to  be  done  more  for  the  interests  of  the  superior  than  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service ;  they  will  do  their  duty,  faithfully  and  fear- 
lessly, as  business  men ;  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  politicians, 
mid  they  know  it;  they  have  rights,  and  will  maintain  them ;  and  by 
«o  doing  will  influence  the  bringing  about  of  a  truer  self-respect  and 
manhood  than  has  existed  among  subordinates  of  govemnient  offices 
in  the  past.  .  In  this  respect  the  law  denominated  the  "  civil  service 
Jaw"  has  brought  about  a  wonderful  revolution  already.     Any  one 
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who  has  been  familiar  with  the  departments  at  Washington  notices 
this  change.  To  stand  well  with  their  member  of  Congress  at  any 
cost,  even  to  the  engaging  in  private  work  for  him  to  the  detriment 
of  their  official  duties,  was  the  important  consideration  in  the  past; 
now  it  is  to  stand  well  with  their  chiefs.  The  law  with  those  to  whom 
it  is  applicable  is  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
office,  but  they  need,  and  in  time  will  just  as  surely  have,  their  fifteenth 
amendment,  to  complete  the  comparison,  by  the  enactment  of  an  iron- 
clad law  protecting  them  from  removal  but  for  cause,  and  after  a  fair 
trial. 

The  sixteen  thousand  office-holders  to  whom  the  law  applies  must 
be  increased  by  upwards  of  eighty-four  thousand  to  whom  it  does  not 
apply;  this  with  tenure  secured,  and  the  weeding  out  of  unworthy 
members  of  the  service,  will  give  us  a  rejuvenated  civil  service,  and 
place  it  on  a  plane  infinitely  higher  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  for 
it.  It  will  make  it  a  service  worthy  of  being  sought  after  by  the  youths 
of  the  land  with  the  expectation  and  hope  of  spending  their  lives  in  it; 
an  honorable  service,  to  be  an  officer  in  which — ^and  by  an  officer  I 
mean  from  a  clerk  up  to  a  secretary — shall  be  a  mark  of  honor  that 
shall  open  the  doors  of  society  as  they  are  opened  to  the  army  and 
navy,  where  mamma  shall  say  to  her  daughter,  "  My  dear,  that's  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  very  nice  young  man ;  ask  him  to  call,'' 
and  not  as  in  the  past,  say, — and  who  can  blame  her  for  it  ? — ^*  Mr. 
Smith  I  why,  he  is  a  poor  clerk,  my  dear  child.  You  must  not  culti- 
vate such  people." 

T.  H.  S.  Hahebsly. 
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yACK  HAULTAUT,  MIDSHIPMAN  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY;  OR,  LIFE  AT  THE  NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 

CHAPTER   III. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  next  moroing.  Jack  was  awakened  bj  the  drum  beating  furiouslj 
on  the  gun-deck ;  for  a  moment  he  forgot  where  he  waB|  but  suddenly 
recollecting  his  new  dignity,  he  jumped  hastily  (but  this  time  ixarefuUy) 
from  his  hammock,  and  ,soon  had  it  lashed  in  comparatively  decent 
shape.  As  the  drum  tapped  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  carried  it  to  the 
spar-deck  and  stowed  it  in  the  nettings,  and  then  returned  to  the  wash- 
room, where  his  toilet  was  completed  in  time  to  go  on  deck  and  report 
his  presence  to  the  officer  in  charge  before  the  breakfast^sall  was 
sounded.  This  formation  was  somewhat  non-military  in  its  character, 
and  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  young- 
sters. After  breakfast,  Jack  was  relieved  of  his  duty  by  Ben,  and  a 
new  detail  was  made  to  fill  the  latter's  place  below.  The  morning 
was  spent  in  getting  books  into  the  study-rooms,  all  those  who  had 
arrived  being  placed  in  gun's  crew  No.  1,  with  Ben  as  its  first  captain. 
Jack  took  up  his  residence  in  his  office  and  diligently  studied  the  r^u- 
lations.  A  new  officer  in  charge  made  his  appearance,  and  availed 
himself  of  Jack's  services  in  getting  the  arrivals  of  this  day  in  order. 
Jack  was  told  to  assign  the  lockers,  serve  out  the  keys,  and  see  that 
order  was  preserved  below,  while  the  officer  of  the  day  was  to  assist 
him.  .  By  supper-time  enough  fledglings  had  reported  to  fill  crew  No. 
1  to  its  complement  of ''  sixteen  men  and  a  powder-boy,''  and  to  nearly 
complete  the  organization  of  a  second  crew. 

At  evening  parade,  as  the  formation  for  supper  was  called.  Jack 
took  his  station  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  two  crews  and  gave  the 
orders,  ''  Fall  in  I  Front  face  I  Right  dress  I  Front  I"  having  been 
instructed  during  the  day  in  these  details.  This  was  followed  by 
'^  Muster  the  crews  I"  when  the  captain  of  each  crew  stepped  to  the 
front,  and  facing  his  command,  called  the  names  of  his  crew,  to  which 
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those  present  responded  '^  Here,  sir  I''  Jack  then  ordered  ''  First  cap- 
tainSy  front  and  oentre !  March  I''  when  these  officials  marched  opposite 
Jack's  position,  when  the  next  order  was  ^' Front  face  I  Report!'' 
After  this  had  been  done,  the  absentees  being  noted,  Jack  said,  **  Posts  I 
March  !"  and  then  reported  to  the  officer  in  charge,  who  said,  '*  March 
to  supper !"  which  order  Jack  repeated,  and  thus  his  first  work  as  ad- 
jutant was  well  over.  At  the  staff-table,  where  he  ate  during  his  stay 
on  board,  Jack  was  complimented  upon  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  had  acquitted  himself.  Soon  after  supper  the  hammock-cali 
sounded,  and  the  hammocks  being  taken  on  the  berth-deck,  the  study- 
call  followed,  and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  a  nominal  study-hour  was 
observed.  Jack  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  Hardee's  Tactics,  and 
told  to  prepare  himself  for  drill  on  the  following  morning. 

As  there  was  still  a  week  before  the  term  began,  there  were  no 
studies  necessary,  though  the  evening  study-hour  was  observed.  For 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day  they  were  drilled  in  the  elements 
of  ELardee's  Tactics  by  the  adjutant,  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer 
in  charge.  Fortunately,  Jack  was  quick  to  learn  his  new  duties,  and, 
with  a  little  private  instruction  from  the  officers,  he  was  enabled  to 
teach  his  comrades  the  first  principles  of  the  school  of  the  soldier. 
After  the  hour's  drill  was  over,  there  followed  instruction  by  the 
officer  of  the  deck  as  to  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ship, 
including  her  spars  and  rigging,  and  each  one  was  made  to  go  over  the 
mast-head.  Jack's  turn  came  first,  and,  as  he  started  up  the  shrouds 
of  the  main  rigging,  his  hands  seized  them  with  such  a  firm  grasp  that 
his  fingers  were  quite  covered  with  tar.  Slow  and  laborious  was  his 
ascent,  and,  when  he  finally  gained  the  main-top,  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  wonder  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  down  again.  As  he  looked  down 
upon  the  deck  below,  he  was  surprised  to  see  how  small  everything 
looked,  and  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  was  once  more  with 
his  companions,  who  stood  watching  his  movements  with  interest. 
Remembering  the  instructions  given  him  to  look  up  and  not  down,  he 
put  his  feet  through  the  lubber's  hole,  and,  with  a  half-muttered  com- 
mittal of  himself  to  Providence,  he  b^^n  his  descent.  Half-way  down 
he  took  heart  of  grace,  and  paused  to  look  about  him.  Finding  that 
he  was  not  at  all  dizzy,  he  concluded  that  possibly  his  fears  had  been 
groundless,  and  he  reached  the  deck  with  a  desire  to  go  still  higher  at 
his  next  trial.  In  the  afternoon  an  hour  or  more  was  spent  in  the 
boats,  learning  to  pull,  which  was  a  pleasant  but  back-breaking  and 
hand-blistering  exercise.  Meantime  each  day  brought  its  new  arrivals, 
until  on  the  Saturday  before  the  term  began  there  were  six  full  crews, 
making  quite  a  large  assemblage  at  the  various  formations. 

During  this  afternoon,  as  Jack  was  sitting  in  his  office,  he  heard  a 
good  deal  of  commotion  outside,  and  on  going  on  deck  he  found  that 
it  was  caused  by  the  rush  to  see  the  practicenship  coming  in  the  harbor. 
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It;  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  ship  under  sail,  and,  as  she 
came  with  all  stu Wis  set,  she  was  indeed  a  beautiful  sight.  Suddenly, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  stu'ns^ls  disappeared ;  then  the  other  sails  were  taken 
in  U^tber,  until  the  ^^  Plymouth"  was  rounded  to  and  anchored  just 
above  the  ''  Constitution."  As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  let  go  and  the 
chain  had  ceased  its  rattling  noise,  the  rigging  seemed  alive  with 
human  figures,  and,  in  lesis  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write  this,  the 
yards  were  covered  with  them  as  thickly  as  ''  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  a 
pigeon-roost,"  thought  Jack ;  and  in  an  instant,  as  it  seemed*  to  the 
lookers-on,  the  canvas  was  rolled  upon  the  yards,  and  every  head  had 
disappeared  below  the  bulwarks.  It  was  with  wonder  and  amazement 
that  Jack  heard  the  captain  say  that  half  those  busy  workers  were 
midshipmen,  and  that  next  year  his  hearers  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  same.  As  they  stood  watching  the  new  arrival,  they  were 
amazed  to  see  the  wilderness  of  ropes  which,  stretched  taut  as  harp- 
strings,  seemed  as  intricate  as  a  spider's  web ;  and  as  they  looked  at 
the  rigging  of  their  own  ship,  which  they  had  thought  so  complicated, 
they  wondered  anew  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  would  know 
the  names  and  uses  of  these  multifarious  pieces  of  gear.  The  ^^  Plym- 
outh" was  the  topic  of  conversation  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  she 
was  watched  with  much  interest  by  all.  During  the  afternoon  the 
firet  and  third  classes  were  disembarked  from  the  practice-ship,  and 
much  amusement  was  afibrded  the  new-comers  in  watching  the  process, 
which  they  did  with  great  curiosity. 

As  this  was  the  last  day  before  the  serious  work  of  the  year  b^an, 
arrangements  were  perfected  by  which  the  routine  of  recitations  was 
to  begin  upon  the  following  Monday.  In  bulletin-boards  upon  the 
study-room  bulkheads  had  been  posted  the  arrangement  of  sections 
in  geography,  mathematics,  and  grammar,  those  being  the  only  studies 
to  be  pursued  during  the  coming  term.  Jack  found  that,  as  the  class 
was  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  he  was  in  the  sixth  section  of  the 
thirteen  into  which  the  class  had  been  divided.  He  found  that  the 
day  was  divided  into  three  periods :  the  first,  from  8  to  10  A.M.,  for 
grammar;  the  second,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m., for  arithmetic;  the  third, 
from  2  to  4  p.m.,  for  geography,  with  an  afternoon  period  in  each 
week  assigned  to  drawing ;  on  Saturdays  there  were  no  recitations.  As 
but  one  hour  was  given  to  recitation  in  each  branch,  it  followed  that 
with  the  evening  study-hour  there  were  a  little  more  than  six  hours 
that  could  be  devoted  to  study,  and  Jack  thought  that  he  certainly 
ought  to  accomplish  his  tasks  in  that  time ;  and,  considering  his  previous 
knowledge,  he  deemed  himself  worthy  of  a  place  well  up  towards  the 
top  of  the  class,  and  determined  to  reach  it  if  hard  study  could  accom- 
plish it.  lie  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  at  home;  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  his  mother  a  day  or  two  before  had  caused  a  little  pang 
of  home-sickness,  but  that  was  all  over  now ;  his  position  among  his 
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classmates  was  one  calculated  to  bring  out  whatever  latent  talent  for 
command  he  might  possess,  and  it  also  brought  him  into  closer  relations 
with  the  o£Boers  than  his  classmates  would  have.  This  was  in  somte 
lights  a  good  thing,  but  in  others  not  quite  so  good,  as  can  be  readily 
seen,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  prevent  him  from  joining  in  a  good  deal 
of  the  fun  whidi  the  others  might  have. 

Everything  was  now  in  order  for  the  opening  of  the  academic  year, 
and  Jack  turned  in  that  night  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  his  position, 
and  with  a  determination  to  stand  well  among  his  classmates  if  it  could 
be  done  consistent  with  his  duty,  for  he  foresaw  many  disagreeable 
things  in  his  way ;  responsibility  always  goes  hand-in-hand  with  power, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  a  military  organization.  At  all  events,  he 
was  determined  to  do  his  duty  faithfully,  so  far  as  in  him  lay. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  YEAR  BEGUN. 

The  morning  gun  did  not  fire  until  half-past  six,  it  being  Sanddy,  so 
all  hands  had  an  extra  amount  of  sleep.  After  hammocks  were  lashed 
and  stowed,  tlie  crews  Went  by  twos  in  turns  to  the  wash-room,  being 
allowed  seven  minutes,  when  they  were  obliged  to  vacate,  it  being  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  mate  of  the  deck  to  see  that  this  order  was  carried 
out.  After  breakfast,  as  all  were  wondering  how  Sunday  was  to  be 
observed,  the  word  was  passed  for  all  hands  to  shift  into  parade  uni- 
form, and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  busy  scene  upon  the  berth- 
deck.  Such  a  brushing  and  smoothing  of  garments  one  never  sees  ex- 
cept on  board  ship,  where  many  persons  are  congregated  in  narrow 
quarters.  At  this  time  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  uniform  was 
a  double-breasted  jacket  or  roundabout,  with  rolling  collar,  having  a 
brass  anchor  some  three  inches  long  upon  each  lapel.  These  anchors 
were  only  worn  on  Sundays  or  when  on  liberty  out  in  town.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  spirit  of  change  has  eliminated  this  collar  for  the  more 
military  (but  less  naval)  stand-up  one.  Pre^ntly  the  drum'  was  heard 
beating  to  quarters,  and  all  assembled  upon  the  gun-deck,  three  crews 
on  each  side.  At  the  same  time  was  heard  Tom  Hunter's  cheery  pipe 
of  ^^  All  hands  to  muster  V*  followed  by  the  gathering  of  all  the  sailors 
and  servants  in  a  group  forward  of  the  guns'  crews.  When  Jack  had 
gone  through  the  usual  forms,  and  had  reported  all  as  present,  the 
master-at-arms  (the  chief  police  officer  over  the  men)  reported  also  to 
the  officer  in  charge,  '^  The  men  are  all  up,  sir."  That  official,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  appeared  with  his  sword  on,  walked  aft  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  cabin,  reappearing  presently,  accompanied  by  the  cap* 
tain,  who  was  also  armed  with  a  sword,  and  carried  a  book  in  his 
hand.    Advancing  to  the  mainmast,  he  began  to  read  ^^  An  Act  for  the 
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Grovernment  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.''  As  he  said  this  he 
removed  his  cap,  followed  by  all  the  men,  and  lastly  by  the  midship- 
men, to  whom,  of  course,  all  this  was  new.  It  is  always  an  impressive 
ceremony  when  the  *' Articles  of  War"  are  read,  it  being  the  only 
occasion  when  officers  and  men  stand  bareheaded  before  the  majesty 
of  their  country  as  embodied  in  her  laws ;  and  to  one  who  hears  for 
the  first  time  the  enumeration  of  the  offenses  the  punishment  of  which 
is  ''death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall  adjudge," 
it  is  indeed  a  great  solemnity.  Use  dulls  the  ear,  however,  as  time 
goes  on,  and  each  recurring  month  brings  with  it  the  repetition  of  tlie 
scene;  and  the  dull,  monotonous  tone  in  which  the  ''Articles"  are  fre- 
quently read  detracts  somewhat  from  the  high  character  of  the  cere- 
mony. Still  there  exists  above  all  the  routine  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
the  flag  and  of  submission  to  the  laws  (whose  creature  the  navy  is),  as 
manifested  in  this  simultaneous  baring  of  the  head,  an  act  done  at  no 
other  time  save  in  the  presence  of  death  itself.  As  Jack  listened  to 
the  sonorous  voice,  which  rolled  forth  in  its  most  impressive  tones 
paragraph  afler  paragraph,  each  ending  with  the  ominous  words  above 
quoted,  he  had  a  dim  perception  of  the  deep  responsibility  resting  upon 
all  in  the  naval  service,  both  officers  and  men,  to  use  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  them  in  the  proper  spirit.  Too  often  the  military  or  naval 
man  is  apt  to  confound  the  office  which  he  holds  with  his  own  person- 
ality, and  to  regard  his  power  as  a  personal  possession,  instead  of  a 
trust  confided  to  him  for  a  special  definite  purpose;  and  too  often  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  obey,  while  yielding  this  obedience,  are  apt  to 
do  so  with  a  spirit  which  questions  the  motives  which  actuate  their 
superior,  and  thus  in  both  ways  the  high  moral  standard  which  should 
govern  in  naval  as  well  as  in  other  matters  sufiers  detriment. 

The  reading  over,  and  caps  replaced,  the  ranks  were  opened  and 
the  battalion  inspected  by  the  captain.  As  this  was  the  first  time  the 
new  uniforms  had  been  displayed,  the  buttons  and  anchors  were  all 
correct,  and  no  fault  was  found.  This  inspection  over,  the  roll  of  the 
men's  names  was  called  by  the  paymaster's  clerk,  and  each  one,  dressed 
in  his  Sunday  best,  passed  before  the  captain,  save  old  Hunter,  who, 
rigged  out  in  his  "  best  blue  mustering  clothes,"  was  excused  from  this 
by  his  ix)sition  as  boatswain's  mate.  This  ceremony  finished,  the  cap- 
tain (with  the  officer  in  charge  and  adjutant)  went  all  over  the  ship, 
and  examined  her  every  nook  and  corner,  in  search  of  the  uncleanness 
which  he  could  not  find,  so  admirably  was  she  policed.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  gun-deck  he  said  to  the  officer  in  charge,  "  Pipe  down, 
sir !"  This  order  was  given  by  him  to  Hunter,  who,  drawing  from 
its  resting-place  his  call,  trilled  forth  the  peculiar  strain  which  indi- 
cates that  the  exercise  or  ceremony  that  has  been  going  on  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  ordinary  avocations  can  be  resumed.  At  the  same  time,  Jack 
was  directed  to  "  Close  the  ranks  and  march  to  chapel."    While  the 
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clothes  were  being  shifted  before  muster,  the  camp-stools  had  been 
removed  from  the  study-rooms  and  placed  forward  of  the  foremast,  on 
the  port  side  of  the  deck,  where  was  the  only  dear  space  available,  and 
a  temporaiy  pulpit  arranged,  having  over  it  as  drapeiy  the  union  jack, 
as  is  costomary,  without  the  presence  of  which  no  church  service  could 
ever  be  held  satisfactorily  to  Jack  Tar.  One  after  the  other  the  crews 
marched  to  their  allotted  seats ;  then  came  the  officer  and  midshipmen 
on  duty,  together  with  the  captain  and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come  on  board  to  witness  the 
somewhat  novel  scene.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  deck  were  three  or 
four  of  the  bandsmen,  with  flutes  and  violins,  and  the  various  sailors 
and  servants  made  up  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Prayer-books  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  were  found  distributed  about,  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  Jack,  who  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  familiar  service-book  once 
more,  and  glad  to  find  that  the  chaplain  was  a  clergyman  of  his  own 
division  of  the  church.  When  all  were  seated  a  venerable  man,  ap- 
parently bowed  with  the  weight  of  years,  clad  in  a  not  over-clean  sur- 
plice, walked  to  the  pulpit  provided  and  began  the  service.  Whatever 
of  reverence  the  average  boy  possessed  would  have  been  readily  put  to 
flight  as  the  monotonous  tones  of  ''Old  Sleeky  V  voice,  broken  by  a 
periodic  snyffle,  fell  upon  the  air.  Who  that  has  once  heard  the  pecu- 
liar intonation  of  ''  Man  and  boy,  for  thirty  years  have  I  been  in  the 
service,"  can  ever  forget  it?  There  was  little  attraction  in  the  sermon, 
save  for  the  speaker's  reminiscences  of  his  early  days  in  the  service, 
which  were  interesting,  but  not  particularly  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

The  service  was  over  soon  after  ten,  and  the  chaplain  departed  to 
conduct  another  service  in  the  chapel  on  shore,  this  division  of  the 
school  being  necessary,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation 
for  all  the  midshipmen  in  that  building.  I  fancy  it  was  also  a  part  of 
the  policy  which  was  pursued  of  keeping  the  fourth  class  entirely  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  school.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  them,  too, 
for,  being  on  board  ship,  they  learned  something  about  her  internal 
economy  every  day,  and  they  were  removed  from  all  contact  with  the 
upper  classes,  so  that  no  opportunity  was  offered  for  attempts  at  the 
disgraceful  and  cowardly  practice  of  hazing,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  prevalent.  Beyond  the  occasional  bestowal  of  the  epithet  ''ship- 
rat,''  there  was  no  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  any  such  thing 
being  done  before  the  removal  of  the  Academy  to  Newport. 

Opportunity  was  now  afforded  to  those  who  desired  to  go  to  church 
in  town  to  do  so,  each  party  being  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, with  strict  instructions  to  march  in  military  order  to  and  from 
the  church.  Those  who  did  not  go  occupied  themselves  in  various 
ways  until  dinner-time.  At  the  formation  for  that  meal  it  was  an- 
nounced .tliat  a  Bible-class  would  be  formed,  and  all  were  invited  to 
join.    A  majority  of  the  class  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation, 
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making  the  class  so  large  that  not  only  the  captain  but  one  or  two 
other  ofiBoers  from  shore  were  needed  as  teachers.  This  class  retained 
its  organization  through  various  vicissitudes  throughout  Jack's  entire 
time  at  the  school^  and  he  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 

Evening  study -hour  soon  came,  and,  as  books  were  opened  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  the  grammar-lesson  for  the  following  morning, 
all  felt  that  the  year  had  at  last  actually  begun. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIBST  MONTH. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  special  penalty  for  such  violations 
of  the  regulations  as  had  occurred,  the  offender  being  spoken  to  and 
warned  by  the  officer  in  charge.  Now,  however,  with  the  recitations, 
began  the  reports.  Each  study-room  was  placed  in  chai^  of  a  mid- 
shipman detailed  as  superintendent  for  the  day,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preserve  order  and  allow  no  conversation.  No  one  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  room  without  his  permission  except  when  the  recitation-call 
sounded.  All  infractions  of  these  orders  the  superintendent  was  obliged 
to  report  in  writing  at  the  close  of  his  tour  of  duty,  which  extended 
from  after  breakfast  one  day  until  the  same  time  the  next.  The  officer 
of  the  day  was  supposed  to  preserve  order  at  all  formations  for  recita- 
tion, to  report  all  the  absentees  of  whom  the  section-leaders  told  him, 
and  generally  to  see  that  no  noise  prevailed  anywhere  during  study- 
hours.  Whistling,  especially,  was  prohibited  at  all  times.  Each  in- 
structor also  reported  the  absentees  from  his  section,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  collected  all  these  various  reports  and  copied  them  upon  a  large 
sheet,  the  contents  of  which  were  read  at  evening  parade  of  each  day, 
except  Sunday.  It  was  always  a  source  of  gratification  when  this  read- 
ing was  over,  and  those  whose  names  did  not  appear  breathed  more 
freely,  for  one  never  felt  sure  that  some  one  of  the  many  people  whose 
business  it  was  to  look  after  the  discipline  had  not  found  something  to 
report.  At  this  beginning  of  the  reporting  of  one  midshipman  by 
another,  the  captain  in  a  few  brief  remarks  had  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  class  that  it  was  the  official  who  made  the  report 
and  not  the  individual  person;  and  that  in  matters  of  duty  it  was  neces- 
sary, so  far  as  possible,  to  sink  all  personal  relations.  And  this,  iu 
Jack's  class,  was  generally  the  case ;  not  that  each  individual  did  his 
exact  duty  to  the  utmost  when  placed  in  these  various  positions,  but  it 
was  the  general  feeling  through  the  class  as  a  whole,  that  a  man  should 
report  all  violations  *of  r^ulations,  or  at  least  such  as  were  repeated 
after  a  warning  had  been  given.  It  was  directed  also  that  all  those  on 
duty  should  be  addressed  and  saluted  just  as  an  officer  would  be.  On 
the  whole  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  officers  should  not 
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have  reason  to  complain  that  their  portion  of  the  discipline  allotted  to 
the  charge  of  the  young  gentlemen  was  not  tolerably  well  carried  out^ 
at  all  events  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  roatine.  If  any  one 
whose  name  appdired  upon  tlie  report  had  an  excuse  be  was  to  write  it 
upon  a  half-sheet  of  note  paper  and  deposit  it  with  the  ofiBcer  in  charge 
before  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  An  excuse  was  written 
after  this  manner : 

"  U.  S.  S.  *  COKSTITUTIOK,' 

"  November  20, 1860. 

**  Hepori. — Murline  :  tardy  at  dinner  formation. 

"  Excuse. — I  respectfully  state  that  I  was  detained  by  Lieutenant  Jones,  my 

inatructor  in  arithmetic. 

"  Very  respectfullyi 

*<  Albert  J.  Masline, 

"  Acting  Midshipman. 
''Captaih  K  W.  Gxobox.'' 

The  report  and  all  the  excuses  were  laid  before  the  captain,  who 
looked  them  all  over,  accepting  such  as  seemed  satisfactory,  and  assign- 
ing to  others  a  number  of  demerits  proportioned  to  the  offense.  These 
demerits  were  entered  upon  the  record  of  each  one,  and  took  off  a  cer- 
tain amount  from  the  abrogate  which  determined  the  class  standing 
for  the  year.  The  report  was  then  sent  to  the  superintendent,  by  whom 
it  was  looked  over  and  approved.  If  there  were  any  particularly  bad 
report,  his  initials  placed  opposite  it  were  interpreted  as  a  mild  censure, 
and  a  warning  that  the  offender  was  being  watched. 

Nearly  all  the  reports  made  during  these  first  days  were  of  a  trivial 
character,  and  nearly  all  the  excuses  were  accepted,  as  the  faults  were 
rather  sins  of  ignorance  than  of  anything  else.  Much  astonishment 
was  produced  throughout  the  class  when  Jack  one  evening  read  from 
the  report, — 

'^  Hawseline,  obtaining  assistance  by  means  of  a  book  at  recitation.'' 

As  the  delinquent  was  in  Jack's  section  the  latter  was  quite  sur-^ 
prised,  for  he  knew  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  could  not  imagine  how 
such  a  thing  could  have  been  seen  by  the  instructor  and  not  by  himself. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  such  conduct  was  dishonorable,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  others ;  but  a  few  were  found 
who  thought  it  perfectly  right  and  no  one's  business  so  long  as  the  in- 
structor was  not  aware  of  it  While  the  general  standard  of  conduct 
and  submission  to  the  r^ulations  was  perhaps  no  higher  in  this  class 
than  in  others,  yet  the  constant  presence  of  the  captain,  his  frequent 
conversations  with  individual  offenders  as  he  sent  for  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  nearness  of  association  with  the  officer  in  charge,  all 
combined  to  keep  up  a  pretty  high  tone  regarding  these  matters.  Then, 
too,  the  class  was  so  large  that  the  office  under  the  poop-deck  had  been 
made  into  a  recitation-room,  and  the  officer  in  charge  had  moved  his 
quarters  to  the  office  first  occupied  by  Jack,  where  he  had  two-thirds  of 
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the  class  constantly  under  his  eye,  as  there  were  windows  which  enabled 
him  to  see  both  the  study-rooms.  Hence  the  superintendent  of  the 
room  was  kept  continually  on  the  watch,  and  the  rest  of  his  fellows 
having  some  regard  for  his  position  were  more  careful  than  otherwise 
they  would  have  been.  If  any  infraction  of  the  regulations  seen  by  the 
officer  in  chai^  was  not  reported  by  the  superintendent  of  the  room, 
the  latter  was  reported  for  neglect  of  duty,  an  offense  visited  in  those 
days  with  ten  demerits,  the  highest  number  possible.  As  the  greatest 
number  allowed  one  individual  was  but  two  hilDdred  and  fifty,  it  will 
be  seen  that  ten  was  a  large  number  to  be  awarded.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week  things  had  begun  to  settle  down  in  the  recitation  line ;  each 
was  taking  the  measure  of  his  fellows  as  they  recited,  and  the  instruc- 
tors were  placing  in  their  books  each  day  the  marks  which  were  to 
determine  finally  the  class  standing  for  the  month.  These  marks  were 
graduated  from  zero  to  four,  as  follows :  0,  perfect  failure;  1,  bad ;  2, 
indifferent;  2.5,  tolerable;  3,  good;  3.5^  very  good  ;  4,  thorough.  The 
peculiarly  mild  character  of  the  requirements  will  be  at  once  uuder- 
stood  when  it  is  said  that  the  tolerable  mark  was  considered  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  Any  one  who  could  reach  that  standard  would  pass  and  be 
permitted  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  four  years. 

During  the  first  month  this  shaking  down  process  continued. 
Jack's  instructor  in  arithmetic  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  who 
had  been  in  the  naval  service  some  twenty  years ;  his  rotund  figure 
was  clad  in  a  loose-fitting  blue  frock-coat  with  navy  buttons,  while  his 
rubicund  face  was  crowned  with  a  nearly  bare  poll,  which  out  of  doors 
was  covered  by  an  old-fashioned  flat-topped  navy  cap,  which  he  wore 
without  an  umbrella  on  all  occasions,  r^ardless  of  the  weather.  On 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  he  wore  an  enormous  seal  ring,  and  with 
this  he  would  point  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  of  his  pupils,  as  in 
stentorian  tones  he  commanded,  '^  Man  the  blackboard !  Pass  along  the 
chalk  1'^  On  one  occasion  Jack  was  able  to  explain  thoroughly  some 
problem  that  had  been  a  cause  of  mishap  to  the  rest,  and  ever  there- 
after he  was  a  prime  favorite  of  the  jolly  professor,  who  was  quite 
astonished  at  the  lucidity  of  the  explanation.  Jack  thanked  his  stars 
that  his  studies  at  the  rectory,  in  the  long-past  days,  had  included  a 
thorough  course  of  mental  arithmetic,  and  he  was  quite  proud  of  his 
achievement,  especially  so  when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  studied 
algebra,  and  on  saying  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  at  once  asked, "  Why  didn't  you 
enter  the  third  class,  then  ?"  A  few  months  later  Jack  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  done  so,  for  stirring  times  were  in  store  for  all  concerned. 

The  Sundays  were  passed  as  has  been  already  noted,  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  one-half  the  class  were  allowed  to  visit  the  city;  the 
other  half  were  allowed  to  have  a  boat  if  desired,  or  to  wander  about 
the  grounds  listening  to  the  band,  which  held  forth  on  these  occasions. 

During  the  other  days  of  the  week,  after  the  recitations  were  over, 
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varioos  drills  went  on,  and  gradually  the  class  was  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  exercise  of  the  32-poanders  spoken  of,  as  well 
as  some  mdimentary  knowledge  of  knotting  and  splicing,  not  to  men- 
tion the  pulling  in  boats  and  the  drill  with  the  small-arms.  In  those 
days  the  heavy  infantry  ideas  were  just  beginning  to  give  way  to  the 
demand  for  lightness  and  celerity,  and  the  now  antiquated  '^  Hardee's 
Tactics''  was  the  standard.  - 

With  all  these  multifarious  occupations,  leaving  scarcely  a  moment 
unoccupied,  the  month  passed  quickly  by,  and  on  its  last  Saturday 
was  posted  in  the  bulletins  the  standing  of  each  member  of  the  class 
in  the  various  branches  of  study.  Jack  was  delighted  to  find  his  name 
at  the  head  in  mathematics,  and  nearly  .there  in  geography  and  gram- 
mar. This  put  him  in  the  first  section  in  everything,  a  distinction 
which  he  afterwards  learned  to  prize  more  than  ever  in  this  first  flush 
of  gladness  at  his  success.  Many  congratulations  were  extended  to 
him  by  his  comrades,  and  Ben  in  particular  was  very  enthusiastic,  pre- 
dicting great  things  for  the  future.  While  he  rejoiced  at  Jack's  for- 
tune he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  place  in  the  second 
section  in  the  English  studies,  while  he  was  in  the  third  in  mathematics. 

On  looking  over  the  lists  of  names  there  were  discovered  quite  a 
number  which  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  whose  owners  had  cer- 
tainly never  been  on  board  the  ship.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 
these  were  the  names  of  those  who  had  entered  the  previous  year,  but 
having  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  had  been  ''  turned  back"  to  go 
over  the  fourth  class  studies  again.  By  this  unexpected  addition  the 
total  number  in  the  dasss  was  swelled  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  These  turnbacks,  of  whom  nearly  every  class  has  some,  lived 
on  shore,  and  were  alt(^ther  strangers  to  their  class-mates.  Naturally 
they  aflfected  the  society  of  those  who  had  entered  with  them,  and  were 
quite  conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the  ^*  ship-rats,"  acquired  by 
their  practice  cruise.  After-acquaintance  developed  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  sterling  fellows  among  them,  whose  misfortune  in  losing  a 
year  was  due  quite  as  much  to  idleness  as  to  want  of  capacity  to  grasp 
the  tasks  required  of  them. 

CHAPTER   VL 

SOME  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Among  the  instructors  brought  within  Jack's  observation  by  these 
changes  in  the  chiss  arrangement  was  an  elderly  man  who  heard  the 
recitations  of  the  first  section  in  geography.  The  heir  of  an  ancient 
house,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  State,  as  later  occur- 
rences proved.  He  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  tenacious  accuracy 
with  which  he  held  his  pupils  to  the  text,  his  invariable  reply  to  any 
swerving  from  its  words  being,  ^^  It  may  be  so,  but  the  book  don't  say 
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so.''  Jack  and  his  new  comrades  did  not  entertain  an  overweening 
respect  for  their  elderly  tutor,  and  they  were  inclined  to  make  more  or 
less  game  of  him  in  a  quiet  way.  When,  however,  they  found  that 
this  harmless  little  pleasantry  cost  them  something  in  the  reduction  of 
their  marks  they  soon  desisted,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  in 
slavish  bondage  to  the  occasionally  high-flown  descriptions  of  scenery 
with  which  Cornell  abounds.  It  was  the  habit  of  good  old  Softwood 
to  require  a  recitation  from  each  member  of  the  section  at  least  three 
times  in  each  week;  consequently  on  Thursdays  it  Mras  pretty  well 
known  upon  whom  he  would  call  to  recite,  and  on  Fridays  only  those 
who  had  not  had  their  quota  of  recitations  ever  looked  at  a  book. 
Hence,  one  Friday  afternoon,  great  consternation  was  caused  when  in 
his  most  dulcet  tones  the  old  gentleman  called  on  Brown  to  recite. 
Poor  Brown,  as  was  well  known,  had  not  even  glanced  at  his  lesson, 
but  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  he  quietly  replied,  ^^  I  think  you 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  sir ;  it  isn^t  my  turn  to  recite  to-day."  This 
refreshing  impudence  so  took  our  ancient  friend  aback  that  he  merely 
gasped  out,  '^  Oh,  very  well.     You  can  take  your  seat  again." 

The  professor  who  for  one  afternoon  in  each  week  attempted  to  in- 
struct a  hundred  rather  impish  youths  in  the  art  of  free-hand  drawing, 
deserves  a  whole  chapter  to  himself.  Would  that  some  more  facile  pen 
than  mine  had  embalmed  the  richness  of  some  of  those  drawing-lessons! 
His  high-pitched  voice  with  its  frequent  recurrence  of  the  remark, 
^^  Silence !  What  I  say  to  one  I  say  to  all  I"  followed  by  some  trivial 
order,  such  as  '^  Gfet  on,  get  on  I"  and  his  constant  running  fire  of  won- 
derful stories  of  his  achievements  in  the  dual  riUes  of  artist  and  swords- 
man, furnished  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  for  his  hearers. 
He  was  undoubtedly  an  expert  in  both  his  specialties,  but  his  qualifi- 
cations as  an  instructor  were  confined  to  the  more  warlike  of  the  two ; 
for  it  is  very  certain  that  whatever  any  student  learned  of  drawing  was 
rather  from  his  own  natural  talent  than  from  any  assistance  yielded  by 
the  professor,  whose  task  was  in  reality  one  of  great  mi^nitude.  His 
continual  chatter  left  him  open  to  many  remarks  not  particularly  con- 
ducive to  discipline,  and  occasionally  paper  balls  or  apple-cores  would 
come  in  close  proximity  to  his  head.  In  disdainful  tones  he  would  say, 
"  I  wonder  what  child  did  that  ?"  or,  "  When  those  young  ladies  in  the 
corner  are  ready  to  be  quiet,  we  will  get  on."  Complaints  of  want  of 
room  upon  the  drawing-boards  were  invariably  met  by  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  '*  want  of  room  was  no  excuse ;  he  had  once  sketched  a 
flock  of  sheep  jumping  over  a  wall  upon  his  thumb-nail,  and  each 
sheep's  face  was  plainly  shown."  Another  of  his  stories,  always  re- 
ceived with  murmurs  of  approbation,  was,  '^  I  was  once  riding  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Coming  suddenly  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  I  saw 
both  oceans  spread  out  before  me ;  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to 
b^n  a  sketch.    My  mule,  idly  feeding  upon  the  grass,  took  me  under 
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a  low  tree,  when  my  hair  saddenly  caught  in  the  branches  and  I  was 
left  suspended  in  the  air;  but  so  intent  was  I  upon  the  sketch  that  I 
finished  it  before  disentangling  myself/' 

If  some  suggestion  was  made  that  the  fencing-master  was  quite  an 
expert,  the  Don  (for  such  was  the  title  bestowed  upon  him)  would  say, 
'^  Yes ;  but  I  was  able  once  to  throw  an  orange  in  the  air,  and  catch- 
ing it  upon  the  point  of  my  rapier,  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  wrist  would 
peel  it  before  it  fell/'  With  these  and  such  like  anecdotes  passing 
away  the  hours,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  amount  of  practi- 
cal instruction  was  small.  And  when  some  one  would  ask  what  pencil 
to  use  for  a  certain  purpose,  the  extremely  practical  reply  would  be, 
^  The  dur  is  the  best ;  but  then,  the  mayen  is  equally  as  good/' 

Successive  generations  of  midshipmen  passed  under  the  fatherly 
care  of  the  old  Don,  and  in  time  his  post  was  vacated  by  an  honorable 
retirement,  and  newer  and  younger  men  took  his  place  upon  the  scene, 
with,  let  us  trust,  better  and  more  practical  results. 

In  their  alternate  Saturday  afternoons  in  town,  Jack  and  Ben  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Dante,  whose  confectionery  and  ioe>cream 
saloon  was  a  rallying-point  for  all  such  as  had  any  money  to  spend. 
This  rotund  and  jolly  German's  hostelry  was  the  only  place  of  public 
entertainment  that  the  midshipmen  were  allowed  to  visit,  and  henoe  a 
very  respectable  harvest  was  reaped  by  him  and  his  frau.  His  motto 
was  '^  Pay  to-<1ay ;  I'll  trust  to-morrow,"  but  an  occasional  suave 
youngster  would  succeed  in  establishing  an  account,  which  (increasing 
far  more  rapidly  than  he  imagined)  would  in  most  cases  be  honorably 
settled  when  the  end  of  the  year  came.  His  viands  were  of  good  quality 
and  of  fair  price,  but  he  had  an  extensive  rival  within  the  Academy 
walls  in  the  person  of  old  Moses  Lake,  the  barber.  This  elderly  col- 
ored individual,  as  an  addition  to  his  income  from  the  l^itimate  duties 
of  his  position,  was  permitted  to  have  a  pie  and  cake  counter,  at  which 
dyspeptic  compounds  of  various  degrees  of  badness  were  sold  at  a 
moderate  price  to  his  youthful  customers.  A  branch  establishment  had 
been  set  up  on  board  ship,  and  here,  too,  was  a  tempting  display  of 
comestibles ;  tempting,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  hungry  boy,  who  got  dessert 
but  twioe  a  week,  and  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  butter  for  dinner. 
Old  Moees  occasionally  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  examine  the  status  of 
affairs,  but  he  never  (not  even  on  shore)  condescended  to  tonsorial  opera- 
tions himself;  far  indeed  from  that,  for  his  remuneration  of  one  dollar 
a  month  from  those  who  sliaved,  and  of  one-quarter  of  that  sum  from 
the  remainder,  was  sufficient  to  support  him  in  comparative  affluence, 
and  to  make  him  a  man  of  means  and  of  consideration  among  his 
colored  brethren.  Especially  was  he  looked  up  to  by  his  subordinates, 
who  were  kept  in  strict  discipline  by  their  employer.  As  most  of  Jack's 
dass  were  from  the  Northern  States,  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  that 
the  colored  people  by  whom  they  were  served  in  various  ways  were 
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slaves^  and  that  their  wages  went  into  the  pockets  of  their  owners.  In 
most  cases  this  was  a  fact,  but  Moses  and  Jim  Halliday  were  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule^  being  free.  Dorsey,  the  steward  on  board  ship, 
was  a  slave,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  midshipmen,  a  subscription-paper  was  circulated 
(his  usual  annual  custom)  to  obtain  funds  to  help  him  buy  his  freedom. 
There  was  not  much  time  to  spare  in  these  busy  days,  but  gradually 
the  members  of  the  class  were  getting  to  know  one  another  more  and 
more,  and  little  cliques  were  forming,  bound  together  by  some  common 
likes  or  dislikes.  Uiider  the  existing  circumstances  of  national  aflairs, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  as  a  whole  there  should  be  something 
of  a  political  element  involved.  One's  first  friends  were  generally 
among  the  crew  to  which  one  belonged,  as  there  was  naturally  more 
opportunity  of  knowing  people  intimately  when  thus  connected ;  but 
there  was,  notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable  under-current  of  politi- 
cal feeling ;  more  especially  as  one  member  of  the  class  was  the  son  of 
a  prominent  Southern  politician,  who  was  well  known  to  have  threat- 
ened secession  in  case  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Jack's  position 
as  adjutant  kept  him  from  being  thrown  much  with  the  rest  of  his 
class,  and  hence  it  was  mainly  upon  Ben  that  he  depended  for  compan- 
ionship during  the  short  moments  of  freedom  at  their  disposal.  Ben, 
however,  had  many  friends,  and  it  was  through  one  of  them  that  at  last 
he  brought  trouble  upon  himself,  and  indirectly  upon  the  whole  class. 
One  Saturday  afternoon  he  returned  from  liberty  decidedly  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  His  condition  was  observed  by  the  officer  in 
chai^,  and  his  name  appeared  upon  the  report  on  the  following  Mon- 
day for  tliis  offense.  The  ominous  initials  ^*  B.  8.  G."  appeared  when  it 
returned  from  the  superintendent,  and  at  noon  an  order  was  read  sus- 
pending Ben  from  duty.  ^'  While  thus  under  suspension,"  the  order 
went  on  to  say,  '^he  will  govern  himself  in  strict  accordance  with 
Article  LXII.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Naval 
Academy."  Reference  to  this  article  showed  that  the  delinquent  was 
to  go  to  his  recitations  and  drills,  but  was  to  exercise  no  other  official 
functions  whatever,  and  was  to  confine  himself  to  his  study-room  during 
the  hours  of  recreation.  Not  a  very  severe  punishment,  doubtless 
some  of  my  readers  will  say,  but  one  found  very  effective  in  military 
life.  The  public  removal  from  all  right  to  perform  duty,  the  enforced 
idleness,  the  professional  stain,  all  are  felt  keenly  by  military  and  naval 
men.  Nor  was  this  all  in  store  for  Ben ;  he'was  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  dreaded  superintendent  informing  him  that  ^'the  question 
of  reporting  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  dismissal  was  under 
advisement."  Unquestionably  it  was  a  wise  move  to  visit  with  con- 
dign punishment  so  serious  an  offense,  but  it  was  always  a  question 
in  the  class  whether  the  means  taken  by  the  authorities  was  alu^ther 
a  fair  one.    Jack  was  sent  for  by  the  captain,  told  pf  the  chances  of 
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Ben's  being  reported  to  the  Secretary^  and  informed  that  if  the  class 
woald  sign  a  pledge  not  to  use  liquor^  the  subject  of  dismissal  would 
not  be  pressed.  Jack  took  the  message  to  the  class,  and  after  some 
time  a  pledge  '^  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors  while  attaclied  to  the 
Academy"  was  being  circulated,  the  verbal  understanding  with  the 
captain  being  that  it  was  not  to  be  binding  either  on  the  practice  cruise 
or  on  leave.  Some  signed  at  once ;  these  were  either  those  who  had  no 
taste  for  liquor  and  no  repugnance  to  signing  a  pledge,  or  friends  of 
Ben,  who  signed  to  save  him  from  disgrace;  others  hesitated,  some 
from  one  motive  and  some  from  another,  but  finally  nearly  the  whole 
clas9  affixed  their  names  to  the  document.  Thus  the  liquor  snake  was 
scotched,  but  whether  by  fair  means  or  not  will  be  decided  according  to 
individual  tendencies.  When  the  pledge  was  delivered  to  the  authori- 
ties Ben  was  released  from  suspension,  and  the  whole  matter  passed 
quickly  from  memory. 

The  captain  was  one  of  those  men  who  consider  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  society  of  the  gentler  sex  is  a  good  thing  for  a  young 
man,  and  hence  he  took  early  measures  towards  having  ^*  hope"  for  the 
mutual  gratification  of  guests  and  hosts.  These  entertainments  were 
of  a  modest  character,  beginning  and  closing  at  an  early  hour.  The 
dancing  took  place  on  the  berth-deck,  rather  to  the  discomfiture  of 
youngsters  as  tall  as  Jack,  but  mirth  and  jollity  prevailed  and  much 
pleasure  was  gained,  by  the  midshipmen,  at  least.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  a  detachment  of  the  band,  the  ladies  coming  on  alternate 
Saturday  evenings.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fourth-class  men  were 
rather  looked  down  upon  by  the  older  ones  of  their«fair  guests,  for  on 
the  other  Saturday  evenings  they  had  the  society  of  the  first-  and  second- 
class  men,  beings  far  higher  in  the  social  and  official  scale  than  the  ship- 
rats.  As  most  of  the  fourth  class  were  young,  a  good  many  girls  who 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  hops  on  shore  came  to  those  on  board 
ship,  and  thus  insensibly  leaked  out  into  society  before  the  regulation 
peciod  of  a  formal  dAHL  These  semi-monthly  gatherings  were  looked 
forward  to  with  much  pleasure  by  a  good  many,  but  by  others  the  other 
Saturdays  were  considered  preferable,  for  then  took  place  what  is  known 
as  a  stag  dance,  at  which  none  but  the  masculine  gender  appeared. 
These  were  well  patronized  also,  but  mainly  by  those  who  did  not 
attend  the  hops,  and  hence  there  came  to  pass  another  division  of  the 
class  into  hopites  and  non-hopites,  a  distinction  which  was  kept  up 
during  Jack's  entire  stay  at  the  Academy.  On  the  whole  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  hopites  had  the  best  of  it,  for  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  woman,  be  she  young,  middle-aged,  or  old,  is  felt  and 
needed  by  man,  in  whatever  stage  of  development  he  may  be. 

Allan  D.  Bbown, 
Cbmmander  UJS.N. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ONE  OF  THE  DUANES. 

(Continued  from  page  67.) 

CHAPTER   XII. 

After  all,  Francisca  did  not  appear  at  the  rehearsal,  and  without 
"  Miranda/'  *'  Ariel"  positively  refused  to  exist 

''  I  should  be  a  mockery/'  she  said,  with  so  lovely  a  smik  that  a 
certain  young  officer  of  the  "  Wyandotte"  was  heard  to  risk  his  repu- 
tation by  remarking  that  '^  a  mockery  by  no  other  name  could  be  as 
sweet/'  or  something  equally  as  absurd  to  that  effect.  But,  unmoved 
by  compliments  or  persuasion,  Miss  Duane  persisted  in  finding  her  mis- 
sion for  the  evening  in  listening  to  and  looking  at  other  people,  assisting 
the  aspirants  for  honor  by  advice  and  manual  labor  into  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  adjusting  impossible  elbows  into  the  ^Mine  of  beauty." 
Nevertheless,  scarcely  the  due  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  hotir.  Something  had  occurred  on  the  post  that  day 
which  afforded  the  officers  an  absorbing  topic  of  thought,  and  although, 
on  account  of  the  ladies'  presence,  very  little  was  said  upon  the  subject, 
still  it  was  impossible  to  feel  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  less  important 
affisiirs. 

A  mysterious  visit  had  been  paid  Colonel  Claibourne  by  the  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  who  had  arrived  during  the  aflernoon 
from  Pensacola,  it  seemed,  and  had  been  closeted  with  the  commanding 
officer  for  an  hour.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  additional  one  that 
there  had  been  serious  trouble  caused  by  certain  illicit  distilleries  (which 
had  so  far  served  government  very  much  in  the  way  an  igmi  faJtwas 
•does  a  swamp  explorer),  rendered  it  easy  for  the  officers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

When  two  is  added  to  two,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  four  will 
be  the  result.  Likewise,  when  illicit  distillery  disturbances  and  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue  visits  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  the  conse- 
quences are  almost  as  readily  adduced.  Although  there  was  little  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  there  prevailed  a  general  air  of  abstraction  and 
•subdued  inward  excitement  among  the  men,  which  was  decidedly  to 
ihe  detriment  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
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Ajb  for  Bonny^  her  thoughts  constantly  wandered  to  Francisca^  who 
had  become  even  more  conspicuous  by  her  absence  than  she  would  have 
been  if  present.  Miss  CoUingwood  and  Miss  Levara  both  were  eager 
in  their  inquiries^  and  could  scarcely  conceal  their  enjoyment  of  Miss 
Duane's  ill  success. 

''  Perhaps  she  saw  at  the  last  moment  how  thoroughly  out  of  place 
she  would  be  in  our  society/'  suggested  Miss  Levara,  whose  grandfather 
had  thought  himself  well  off  when  he  got  a  place  as  overseer  on  a 
small  plantation,  '^  or  maybe  her  people  wouldn't  let  her  come." 

"  1  hardly  think  it  could  have  been  that/'  rejoined  Bonny,  a  little 
absently.  She  had  paled  suddenly,  during  Miss  Levara's  surmises, 
and  sat  pressing  her  hands  together  nervously.  It  had  dawned  upon 
her  while  the  young  lady  spoke  that  in  great  probability  Francisca's 
breach  of  faith  was  due  to  a  far  more  serious  cause.  If  the  only  person 
who  had  any  reason  to  dread  Benny's  influence  upon  the  girl  should 
have  seen  her  in  time  to  learn  of  the  '^  Miranda"  and  ^^  Ariel"  scheme,  no 
doubt  his  ever-alert  suspicions  had  prompted  him  to  forbid  the  promise 
to  be  kept. 

Perhaps  he  might  even  be  able  to  persuade  the  girl  to  avoid  Miss 
Duane  as  an  enemy,  and  thus,  with  the  agency  of  the  very  plan  by  which 
she  had  hoped  to  bring  it  about,  her  object  would  be  finally  defeated. 

She  thrilled  with  nervous  apprehension  as  this  idea  took  hold 
upon  her.  There  was  too  much  depending  on  her  diplomacy  and 
efforts,  she  told  herself.  She  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
bear  a  load  like  that  which  had  fallen  on  her  shoulders.r  It  was  not 
fair  or  right.  By  and  by  her  strength  would  surely  fail  her,  and  she 
would  find  that  she  could  support  the  burden  no  longer.  What  would 
happen  then  ? 

What  if  she  should  tell  the  whole  truth  to  Sidney,  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice and  help?  if,  indeed,  there  could  be  help  in  sucba  case  as  this. 
For  an  instant  she  was  fairly  tempted ;  but  then  she  repeated  to  her- 
self the  motto  adopted  by  her  family,  ^'  Sufficient  unto  ourselves/'  which 
reminded  her  of  all  there  was  at  stake. 

It  was  not  Isabel  Duane  alone  for  whom  she  had  to  think.  What 
constituted  the  ill  fortune  or  disgrace  of  one  of  the  Daanes  constituted 
equally  that  of  all,  she  had  heard  her  father  say  so  many  times,  though 
she  had  never  thought  to  exemplify  it  as  she  was  doing  now.  And  be- 
sides, remembering  what  Mrs.  Bevere  had  said  on  that  terrible,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  of  the  '^  Wyandotte"  reception,  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  confide  in  Sidney,  for  whose  good-  opinion  she 
cared  so  very  much.  She  would  do  anything,  suffer  anything,  rather 
than  know  herself  disgraced  and  demeaned  in  his  eyes.  What  was  it 
that  Mrs.  Bevere  had  said  ?  *'  A  girl  connected  with  a  common  sol- 
dier, no  matter  in  what  way,  would  no  longer  have  a  right  to  exist, 
socially  speaking.    And  an  officer  who  cared  for  her,  or  who  wns  un- 
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fortunate  enough  to  be  related  to  her,  would  be  forever  tabooed  hy  all 
his  associates,  and  would  be  obliged  to  resign  his  commission  and  go 
abroad."  That,  or  something  veiy  like  it,  was  what  Mrs.  Revere  so 
carelessly  had  said,  and  she,  whose  whole  heart  was  in  an  army  life, 
assuredly  must  know.  It  was  cruel, — ^it  hardly  seemed  possible, — ^but 
yet  it  was  true.  Mrs.  Revere  would  not  have  been  so  horrified  or  so 
earnest  in  her  denunciation  otherwise. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  throbbing  in  her  brain,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  Bonny  appeared  to  share  the  general  disaffection,  and 
found  it  difficult,  wellnigh  impossible,  to  be  her  ordinary  vivacious  self 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Revere's  guests. 

The  hostess,  also,  was  a  little  abstracted,  with  a  suspicion  of  nerv- 
ousness in  her  manner.  She  was  scarcely  the  bland  and  beaming  Mrs. 
Revere  whose  name  was  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  amiable  in  her 
"society's  small  pool." 

She  said  *^  Yes  ?"  and  smiled,  as  Miss  Collingwood  told  how  her 
grandmother  (who  shared  the  navy-yard  home)  had  been  seized  with 
rheumatic  cramps,  and  immediately  after  exclaimed,  sympathetically, 
"Poor,  dear  old  lady!"  when  her  companion  announced  that  Miss 
Levant  would  for  some  time  longer  be  her  guest.  And  often  she 
glanced  at  Bonny  with  a  curiously  fascinated  gaze.  There  must  really 
be  something  unfortunately  odd  about  a  young  woman,  however  inno- 
cent, concerning  whose  reputation  anonymous  letters  were  composed, 
and  to  Mrs.  Revere's  mind  it  was  always  a  misfortune  to  be  "  odd." 
Even  being  a  Duane  was  not  sufficient  compensation.  There  were 
other  people  in  the  world,  after  all,  beside  the  Duanes,  and  she  (Mrs. 
Revere)  was  obliged  to  consult  and  think  of  their  opinions. 

She  felt  also  a  little  inclined  to  be  angry  with  Bonny  because  of  the 
peculiar  ideas  to  whose  free  expression  she  attributed  this  nameless  stab 
in  the  dark.  Girls  had  no  right  to  entertain  and  boast  of  such  ideas, 
while  everybody,  "who  was  anybody^^  disapproved.  Mrs.  Revere 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  for  the  courage  and  privilege  of  telling 
the  stranger  within  her  gates  exactly  what  she  thought  of  her  foolish- 
ness. But  yet,  as  she  looked  at  her,  thus  reflecting,  she  felt  her  hard 
mood  perceptibly  melting, — so  fair  and  frail  and  pure  did  the  girl 
appear,  with  the  effect  of  her  luminous  eyes  heightened  by  the  round 
spot  of  rose-color  burning  on  each  of  her  otherwise  pale  cheeks. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Revere  turned  to  Dr.  McFarland,  who  sat  near 
her.  "  DonH  you  think  Miss  Duane  looks  very  delicate,  almost  ill, 
to-night?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  fear,  after  all,  our  climate  is 
not  agreeing  with  her  as  we  hoped  it  would, — for,  you  know,  she  came 
here  partially  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  What  do  you  honestly 
think  of  her  appearance?" 

There  was,  perhaps,  as  much  malice  as  solicitude  in  her  question- 
ing.   She  remembered  what  Bonny  had  said  about  disliking  him,  that 
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daji  also  his  marked  avoidance  of  her  house,  which  he  had  not  entered 
since  the  evening  of  the  reception  on  the  '^  Wyandotte/'  If  there 
was  ^^  method  in  bis  madness/'  as  well  as  Bonny's,  she  wonid  be  glad 
to  find  it  out  Most  women  are  very  ready  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  hidden  love-affair,  and  Mrs.  Bevere  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

McFarland  glanced  up  furtively,  with  an  uncomfortable  fear  that 
Miss  Duane  might  have  betrayed  him,  or,  even  worse,  '^  made  sport''  of 
him  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Bevere.  But  her  face  gave  him  no  infor- 
mation. ^^I  think  Miss  Duane  looks  as  thou^  she  were  laboring 
under  a  strong  and  long*continued  strain  of  mental  excitement,"  he 
returned,  slowly.  ''  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  at  any  time  that 
she  had  been  taken  ill." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  mistaken  about  the  '  mental  excitement,' 
doctor.  She  is  one  of  the  merriest,  happiest  girls  you  ever  saw.  So 
witty  and  full  of  life  I"  said  Mrs.  Bevere,  carefull/  meeting  the  other's 
eyes. 

''  You  profess  to  read  her  character,  I  to  read  her  symptoms,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  rather  disagreeable  smile. 

Jack  Sidney,  who  had  also  been  dragged  bodily  into  the  '^  tableau 
club,"  crossed  the  room,  and  stood  beside  Miss  Duane.  He  too  had 
noticed  that  she  was  not  looking  well. 

'^  Are  you  sure  you  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fright 
and  fatigue  at  the  old  fort  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  voice  that  reached  her 
ears  alone. 

''  Oh,  yes ;  thoroughly  recovered.  But  I  am  very  disappointed 
about  our  Francisca," — he  noted  and  rejoiced  in  the  pronoun  of  mutual 
possession,  although  it  had  been  unconsciously  let  fall, — *^  I  thought, 
after  all  our  efforts  at  persuasion,  she  would  surely  have  summoned 
courage  to  keep  her  word." 

'^  Perhaps  we  can  secure  her  yet,  by  some  brilliant  ooup  Sdai^^  he 
said,  eager,  as  a  genuine  lover  ever  is,  in  promoting  even  the  most 
trifling  pleasures  of  the  '^  one  woman  in  the  world." 

'^  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  hoping  for.  Will  you  do  me  a 
great  favor  to«morrow  morning?" 

'^  WHL I  ?  Don't  you  know  that  in  giving  me  something  to  do  for 
you,  you  are  bestowing  the  best  sort  of  favor  on  me  ?" 

^^  Am  I?  You  may  thank  me,  then.  I  thought,  you  see,  if  I 
should  write  a  litde  note  to  Frandsca,  and  you  would  take  it  to  her  for 
me  to-morrow  morning  (for  then  she  would  be  quHt  sure  to  receive  it, 
and  seeing  you  would  show  her  we  really  cared),  perhaps  I  might  offer 
some  more  potent  inducements  than  occurred  to  me  to-day.  At  all 
events,  I  should  like  to  try,  although  it  did  not  seem  exactly  the  thing 
to  ask  you  to  do  my  errand." 

'^  I  don't  see  why  not.  I  like  to  feel  you  trust  me,  even  in  little 
things,  and  I  will  do  your  errand  gladly.    If  you  can  have  your  note 
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ready  early,  before  officers'  call,  I  can  take  it  then ;  for  there  will  be 
target  practice  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  have  to  be  on  the  beadi 
about  ten/' 

'^  I  will  write  it  to-night,  when  every  one  has  gone,"  said  Bonny, 
bestowing  upon  him  a  little  grateful  smile. 

"  Very  well, — ^thanks.  I'll  stop  for  it  myself.  I  shall  never  trust 
that  rogue,  Sammy,  to  do  anything  important  again.  His  fingers  are 
chronically  soiled,  and  his  disposition  is  too  mischievous  for  positions 
of  trust ;  so  he  shall  be  relegated  henceforth  to  a  very  minor  place  in 
my  domestic  and  diplomatic  afiairs.  But,  by  the  way,  have  you  ever 
seen  the  target  practice  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  have ;  though  I  can't  say  I  haven't  heard  it  to  my 
sorrow — sometimes." 

^^  It  is  not  so  monotonous  to  hear  when  you  can  see  it  too,  I  assure 
you.  Even  horse-racing  is  rather  stupid  if  one  doesn't  know  anything 
about  the  horses,  and  this  also  must  be  understood  to  be  enjoyed.  Now, 
if  you  would  care  for  it  at  all,  I  could  find  you  and  Mrs.  Revere  a 
shady  place  to  sit  and  look  on  to-morrow,  and  you  needn't  stay  through 
the  whole  time  unless  you  choose." 

Bonny  could  scarcely  have  been  hard-hearted  enough  to  refuse, 
even  had  she  desired  it,  so  boyishly  eager  and  pleading  did  Sidney 
look.  Therefore  she  promised, — ^and  not  reluctantly, — subject,  of 
course,  to  Mrs.  Eevere's  consent. 

When  the  farce  of  a  rehearsal  was  over,  and  Bonny  had  gone  to 
her  room,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  sit  down  and  write  the  note  to 
Francises  Suarez. 

She  would  use  all  her  art,  and  work  upon  her  gratitude,  since  she 
had  exhausted  every  other  argument,  she  thought.  The  note  should 
outwardly  be  nothing  more  than  that.  But  she  would  word  it  so  that 
at  least  the  girl  could  not  refuse  to  see  her  and  explain.  If  Francisca 
were  not  to  be  persuaded  into  keeping  her  promise  to  be  ^'  Miranda," 
then  she.  Bonny,  would  try  to  think  of  some  plan  for  abandoning  all 
part  in  the  entertainment,  without  making  herself  too  ungracious. 

The  note  which  she  finally  completed  to  her  partial  satisfaction 
was  indeed  skillfully  put  together  for  such  a  novice  in  diplomacy,  and 
she  built  great  hopes  upon  the  effect  it  was  to  create,  waiting  very 
anxiously  next  morning,  until  Sidney's  errand  should  be  done. 

He  was  not  very  long  in  its  accomplishment  ^'  Francisca  was  at 
home,  and  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she  would  come  up  to  see  you  this 
afternoon,"  he  said,  upon  returning. 

''  Didn't  she  explain  why  she  broke  her  promise  last  night?"  Bonny 
questioned. 

^'  No.  She  said  something  about  explaining  to  you  when  she  saw 
you.  But  I  think  this  time  you  may  depend  upon  her.  And  now, 
how  about  the  target  practice?" 
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'^  Oh,  I  forgot !  We  are  goings  of  course,  and  shall  be  ready  when 
oflSoers'  call  is  over." 

Bonny  and  Mrs.  Severe  were  waiting  on  the  piazza,  with  a  spirit 
of  military  promptness, — which  means  being  ready  a  half-hour  or  so 
before  you  can  possibly  be  wanted, — when  Sidney  returned  from  the 
adjutant's  office. 

**  Vm  so  sorry  to  have  given  you  trouble  for  nothing,"  he  said. 
'^  After  all,  I'm  excused  from  target  practice  this  morning." 

^'  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  looking  rather  pleased  about  it  than 
otherwise,"  Mrs.  Bevere  exclaimed.  And,  indeed,  there  was  an  ill- 
conoealed  air  of  pleasurable  excitement  lurking  about  his  face. 

"  Am  I  ?  Then  my  looks  belie  me.  I  confess  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  get  out  of  it  almost  any  day  except  this,  when  I  had  been 
promised  an  incentive  to  show  my  prowess  and  my  men's.  But  I  ex- 
pect to  get  official  orders  presently  for  another  sort  of  work." 

'"Fe,  fo,  fuml'"  quoted  Mrs.  Bevere,  mischievously,  "I  smell 
the  blood  of  a  mystery-um  I  and,  dead  or  alive,  I  wUl  have  some  1  It's 
illicit  distillery,  I  know,  for  I  overheard  something  Mr.  Partridge  said 
to  Mr.  Sevier,  of  the  '  Wyandotte.'  My  husband  never  tells  me  any- 
thing,— a  very  aggravating  little  principle  of  his.  But,  come,  have 
not  you  and  the  adjutant  had  your  heads  t<^ther?" 

Sidney  ran  his  hand  through  what  hair  fashion  had  left  him  du- 
biously. ^'Does  my  head  look  as  though  it  had  recently  come  in 
contact  with  any  particularly  hard  substance?"  he  inquired. 

''  Yes,  whisky-kettles,  for  instance  (if  that  is  what  you  call  them), 
or  some  of  Mr.  Voorhees's  blunt  eloquence.  That  has  rather  a  crushing 
eflect  on  the  brain,  I  am  told." 

''''Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,' but  brains,  as  a  rule,  will 
not,"  laughed  Bonny;  "therefore  I  trust  Mr.  Sidney's  haven't  met 
with  any  such  terrible  fate." 

"How  about  his  heart?"  queried  Mrs.  Revere.  " That  is  gener- 
ally considered  more  easily  damaged  with  a  young  man." 

"  Crushed  hearts,  like  crushed  hats,  have  a  '  beautiful  spring,'  war- 
ranted to  last  without  breaking  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
provided  they  are  not  trifled  with  too  much.  Now,  I  don't  know  how 
long  or  how  much  Mr.  Sidney  has  been  putting  his  to  use." 
*  ''  Yes,  you  do,"  said  Sidney,  looking  at  her  in  a  way  which  caused 
Mrs.  Revere  to  become  suddenly  blind  as  well  as  deaf. 

A  wave  of  pink  color  stole  over  Bonny's  face.  Even  the  delicate, 
round  throat  was  tinted  with  it.  She  turned  away  from  him.  "Here 
oomes  a  soldier  with  a  big  white  paper,"  she  remarked.  "  It  is  some- 
thing for  the  captain,  perhaps." 

"  Perhaps,"  assented  Mrs.  Revere,  reluctantly  regaining  her  sight 
and  hearing  again ;  "  or  for  Jack." 

The  latter  conjecture  proved  correct,  for  the  soldier,  seeing  Sidney 
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sitting  on  the  Revere  piazza^  paused  at  the  steps,  rather  hesitatingly 
ascended  them,  and  handed  him  the  large  envelope,  marked  in  the 
upper  lefirhand  corner  with  ^'  O.  B/' 

''May  I  read  it  here?"  Sidney  asked,  when  the  soldier  had  departed. 

'' YeSy  by  all  means,  as  quickly  as  ever  you  can,  and  then  tell  as 
about  it,  for  we  shall  be  positively  consuming  with  curiosity  till  we 
know,  shall  we  not.  Bonny  ?" 

Sidney  laughed,  and  tore  open  the  envelope.  As  he  did  so  Mrs. 
Revere  stepped  softly  behind  him  and  peeped  mischievously  over  his 
shoulder,  reading  aloud, — 

''In  compliance  with  orders  received  from  headquarters  Department 
of  the  South,  Atlanta,  Greorgia,  of  March  19,  187-,  Second  Lieutenant 
John  Sidney,  with  a  detachment  of  ten  men  selected  from  Battery  'L,^ 
— ^th  Artillery,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  said  battery,  will  report 
in  person  to  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  Pensacola,  to- 
morrow at  six  A.M.  Quartermaster  will  furnish  necessary  transportation* 
"  By  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Claibourne. 

"(Signed)        E.  P.  Vogrhees, 
"  First  Lieutenant  and  Post  Adjutant'^ 

"  Now,''  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  telling 
official  secrets/' 

Sidney  laughed.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  reprimand 
my  captain's  wife,  though  I  don't  know  what  he  would  say  to  such 
un military  proceedings  if  he  were  here.  Now,  however,  you  can  no 
doubt  guess  why  I  was  relieved  from  the  delightful  and  novel  recreation 
of  target  practice." 

"  Scarcely,  since  you  have  not  to  report  till  to-morrow.  Surely  it 
won't  take  you  so  long  to  '  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-point,' 
will  it?" 

"At  least  I'm  not  to  be  given  the  chance,  for  I'm  to  start  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  I  must  spend  the  remainder  of  to-day  in  making 
my  arrangements  for  transportation  and  so  on,  after  seeing  your  husband 
and  learning  his  selection  of  tlie  men." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  quite,"  said  Bonny.  "  What  are  you  gmng 
to  do  after  you  have  got  to  Pensacola  with  all  your  selected  and  assorted 
men?" 

"Don't  ask  him,"  interpolated  Mrs.  Revere.  "There's  so  much 
'  red*  tape'  ingrained  in  the  composition  of  these  West  Pointers  that 
they  cannot  bear  to  tell  a  woman  anything  before  it  is  officially  '  out' 
Now,  this  is  not  '01^'  yet,  you  must  understand,  although  I  don't  doubt 
it  is  talked  of  all  over  the  post.  What  the  adjutant  knows  his  wife 
knows,  and  what  his  wife  knows,— but  no  matter!  I  have  no  desire 
to  gossip.    Didn't  you  hear  any  one  speaking  last  night  of  the  illicit 
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distilleries  that  have  been  bothering  poor^  stupid^  old  '  Uncle  Sam'  so 
lately?  Well,  some  of  bis  trusted  nephews  are  to  be  sent  out  bj 
secrecy  and  stealth  upon  the  war*path  to  surprise  the  desperate  '  whis- 
kyers'  in  their  hur,  that  is  all.'' 

'^  Is  there  any  danger  about  it?"  Bonny  asked,  rather  anxiously. 

''  For  the  ^  whiskyers/  of  whom  Mrs.  Revere  makes  such  graphic 
mention,  a  good  deal,  or  more  especially  for  their  belongings.  For 
ourselves,  scarcely  enough  to  give  a  spice  of  entertainment.  Only 
imagine,  Miss  Duane,  that  it  is  almost  my  first  adventure  since  I  left 
West  Point  with  many  high  hopes  for  '  deeds  of  daring  do,'  and  you 
can  realize  how  much  zest  I  shall  find  in  even  this  affiur." 

'^  I  do  feel  it,"  Bonny  answered,  with  flattering  eagerness.  '^  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  so  with  me  were  I  a  man,  yet  I  think  I  should  have 
been  satisfied  with  that  fire  at  Warrington  if  I  had  been  in  search  <^ 
an  adventure.  I  cannot  see  anything  really  delightful  in  this  expedi- 
tion if  it  is  going  to  be  such  a  one-sided  aflair  as  you  say.  But  I  am 
a  little  afraid  that  there  will  be  more  risk  for — for  our  side  than  you 
wish  us  to  believe." 

''I  like  my  cup  of  life  to  be  filled  with  mixed  drinks,"  said  Sidney, 
smiling. 

'^  I  have  heard,  I  think,  that  such  refreshment  was  apt  to  affect  the 
head  and  make  people  giddy.  But  may  I  ask  how  long  is  it  since  you 
left  West  Point?" 

''I  graduated  seven  years  ago,  yet  here  I  am  an  insignificant  ^ second' 
still.  However,  the  next  shuffle  of  the  cards  will  give  me  my  promo- 
tion, and  I  shall  wear  no  longer  a  ^  field  with  nary  bar.' " 

*^  If  Captain  Yborhees  is  a  first  lieutenant,  as  it  says  on  that  order 
of  yours  that  Mrs.  Revere  read  out,  why  do  they  call  him  captain, 
then  ?"  asked  Bonny,  puzzled. 

'^  He  is  captain  by  brevet,  and  therefore  always  receives  that  title 
socially,  you  know,"  Sidney  explained.  ^^  As  for  me,  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  with  plain  '  Mr.'  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  when  once  I 
have  become  first  instead  of  second." 

**  I  onee  knew  a  young  lady  who  said  of  her  brother,  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  that  the  '  authorities  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  him  they 
skipped  over  first  lieutenant  and  made  him  a  second.'  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?"  laughed  Bonny. 

^'  It  was  like  reaching  one's  destination  before  one  had  started — 
rather — wasn't  it  ?  But  now,  really,  I  must  not  delay  any  longer  about 
bidding  you  farewell." 

"Won't  we  see  you  again  at  all  before  you  go?"  Bonny  asked, 
rising  and  looking  at  him  a  little  wistfully  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  look  in  this  evening  if  only  for  a  moment, 
just  to  say  the  melancholy  word  '  good-by.'  And  then  that  must  last 
me  for  I  cannot  tell  how  long." 
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'^You  cannot  tell?''  somewhat  disconaolately,  and  forgetting  to 

remove  her  hand  from  his. 

^^  It  will  depend  upon  the  luck  we  have,  of  course." 

''  Ugh !    One  thinks  of '  Biderhood'  and  his  ghastly  '  luck  I'    Still 

we  wish  it  for  you,  and  a  safe  and  speedy  return." 

Bonny  had  gone  to  lie  down  in  her  room  late  that  afternoon,  when 
one  of  the  servants  knocked  and  announced  that  Francisca  Suarez  had 
arrived. 

^'  She  done  'clar'd  yo'd  sended  fp'  her,  or  I'd  of  whisked  her  off, 
right  smart,"  said  the  coal-black  Violet,  to  whom  the  Spanish  beaaty 
was  but  '^  pore  wite  trash." 

'^  Let  her  come  up  to  my  room,"  Miss  Duane  directed,  glad  to  have 
the  girl  in  a  part  of  the  house  quite  sacred  to  herself. 

It  was  a  very  quiet,  shamed  Francisca,  with  drooping  head  and 
hands  clasped  before  her,  who  presently  was  ushered  in. 

^' Well,  Francisca?"  interrogated  Miss  Duane,  reproachfully. 

"  I  do  not  find  what  there  is  for  me  to  say,"  said  the  girl,  downcast 
and  blushing,  '^  I  have  to  feel  so  sorry  1" 

"  I  was  sorry  too.  I  really  thought  when  you  promised, — ^but  sit 
down,  cara  miuy  and  don't  look  quite  so  grieved.  I  trust  that  now 
you  have  come  to  renew  your  old  promise.     It  is  not  too  late  yet." 

But  Francisca  would  not  sit  down.  An  expression  of  mingled 
grief  and  obstinacy  dawned  among  the  blushes  on  her  face. 

''  No,  lady ;  please  do  not  have  anger  with  me.  I  am  too  sorry,  but 
I  have  come  to  tell  that  I  must  take  back  of  what  I  said  that  other 
time." 

'*  Oh,  Frandaca  /" 

All  the  look  of  obstinacy  died  away  from  the  pretty  Spanish  face, 
and  left  only  the  regret. 

^'It  is  not  of  ray  fault, — no  I"  she  exclaimed,  almost  tearfully. 

*^  I  am  sure  it  is  not,  when  yon  tell  me  so.  But  it  must  be  some* 
body's  fault,"  Bonny  said,  trying  to  eliminate  all  emotion  from  her  voice. 
She  went  to  the  girl,  however,  and  laid  her  hand  persuasively  on  the 
little  black  alpaca  arm. 

^'  Won't  you  explain  to  me,  Francisca,  why  it  is  that  you  must  give 
one  who  is  so  sincerely  interested  in  yon  this  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment ?  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  ask  who  has  prevailed  upon  you  to 
break  your  word  ?" 

Francisca  moved  away  a  step  or  two,  and  b^n  plaiting  up  little 
folds  of  her  stiff  dress. 

^^  It  is  better  I  say  not  anything,"  she  muttered. 

^*  Francisca  I  I  had  almost  thought  you  were  fond  of  me,  till  now  I" 

Then  the  girl  abandoned  herself  to  the  tears  that  had  been  already 
trembling  on  her  lashes.    They  splashed  over  her  cheeks  unrestrained, 
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and  fell  in  little  bright  drops  upon  the  alpaca  gown,  for  she  was  by  far 
too  embarrassed  and  alarmed  to  make  the  least  attempt  at  wiping  them 
away. 

Bonny  thrilled  with  a  pity  that  was  keenest  pain  for  the  miserable 
little  figure  which  seemed  to  feel  itself  so  at  her  mercy  standing  all 
forlorn. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  poor  Francisca,"  she  softly  said. 

But  Franciscans  shower  of  tears  was  not  to  be  thus  lightly  stayed. 

"  I  wanted  that  you  liked  me,"  she  wept  from  out  her  watery  veil. 
^^  Greorge,  it  was  he  who  said  I  was  not  to  come.  He  said  I  must  not 
to  see  you  at  all,  any  more,  but  that  I  could  not  to  help  this  one  time. 
In  the  other  things,  it  is  right  I  do  as  he  tells.  He  would  feel  anger 
with  me  if  he  could  to  know  I  was  here,  for  he  says — he  is  too  much 
foolish ! — he  says,  you  think  not  well  of  him,  and  will  make  me  to 
believe  as  you.'' 

Bonny's  heart  seemed  to  sink  down— down  like  a  weight  of  lead. 

"  It  has  come,"  she  said  within  herself.  Now  was  the  time  for 
diplomacy,  for  coolness  of  nerve.  She  must  summon  all  her  art  and 
all  her  courage,  she  tried  to  feel,  while  her  heart  was  beating  so  wildly 
that  her  head  swam  in  sympathy. 

^*  Francisca,"  she  began,  in  a  voice  that  choked  a  little,  ever  so 
little,  ^'  listen  to  me.  Trust  me,  if  you  can,  for  you  may  trust  me.  I 
tell  you  solemnly,  with  all  there  is  in  your  heart,  I  am  not  trying  to 
deceive  you  when  I  say  I  am  speaking  for  your  good.  Tell  me,  are 
you  expecting  to  marry  this  Greorge  Dane  ?" 

The  girl  glanced  about  her  with  a  strange,  wild,  startled  gaze,  as  if 
for  some  way  of  escape  from  the  questioning  eyes  and  firm,  detaining 
hands.  The  old  sullen  obstinacy  fiashed  back  beneath  her  lashes.  ^^  I 
came  to  talk  but  of  the  acting,"  she  complained. 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me,  Francisca,"  Bonny  said.  "  I  did  not  send 
for  you  to  talk  about  the  acting  only.  It  was  of  this  I  meant  to  speak, 
for  I  have  something  to  tell  you  it  is  right  that  you  should  know.'- 

"No,  no,"  protested  Francisca.  "It  is  what  he  spoke  of.  He 
said  I  must  not  even  to  listen  !" 

"  Oh,  what  can  1  say  to  her  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?"  It  was  a  cry 
wrung  from  her  by  the  knowledge  of  her  helplessnesss, — a  cry  that 
frightened  and  amazed  Francisca  Suarez.  Then,  in  an  instant,  she 
began  anew:  "You  have  got  to  listen.  You  mud — ^you  miid.  Wait 
a  moment.  Can  you  read  English  writing  ?  Then  come  with  me  to 
my  trunk, — no,  you  shall  not  go  away  yet  Can't  you  see  it  hurts  me 
more  to  have  you  know  this  I  am  going  to  tell  you  than  it  does  you  to 
learn  it?"  She  caught  Francisca  by  the  wrist  and  drew  her  gently 
though  forcibly  towards  the  large  trunk  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  Lifting  the  lid  she  opened  a  small,  carved,  ebony  box  and  tossed 
over  its  contents  until  she  had  selected  a  certain  letter  from  among  a 
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number  of  others.  ^^Take  this/'  she  said,  turning  to  her  oompanioD, 
who  stood  trembling  b^  her  side;  '4ake.it  home  with  jou  and,  first, 
promise  me  that  you  will  read  it  as  soon  as  you  are  there.  I  don't 
want  you  to  read  it  while  you  are  with  me.  I  don't  think  I  oould 
bear  it.  Neither  oould  you.  Surely  you  will  do  so  much  for  me — it 
is  all  I  shall  ask — now.  And  only  listen  to  a  few  words  more  before 
you  go.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  but  the  other  day  is  your 
lover,  poor  child^  whom  you  have  known  as  George  Dane.  You  must 
have  had  letters  from  him,  too ;  you  will  reoc^nise  the  hand.  And 
you  will  learn  that  you  oould  never,  never  be  his  wife,  really,  for  he  is 
already  married.  It  is  only  harm  that  he  means  you,  although  he  will 
try  hard  to  make  you  believe  differently.  He  knows  I  meant  to  tell 
you  the  truth  about  him,  and  for  that  reason  he  warned  you  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  He  was  afraid  of  what  I  should  say, 
and  he  wished  to  prejudice  you  against  me  first." 

While  she  spoke  rapidly,  and  often  brokenly,  Francisca  had  listened 
like  one  enchained  by  a  spell.  Her  features  gradually  changed  and 
froze  into  something  resembling  a  plaster  mask  of  the  bright,  childish, 
rosy  face.  Only  her  eyes  seemed  alive.  As  the  moment  came  when 
she  must  answer  in  one  way  or  another,  her  lips  fell  apart  straightly, 
rather  than  framed  the  words  which  dropped  from  them  slowly,  one  by 
one. 

'^  I  cannot  to  see  him  again,"  she  wailed,  more  to  herself  appar^ 
ently  than  to  her  companion.  '^  He  is  going  very  early  away  with 
the  other  men  who  are  ordered.  He  told  me  in  a  letter  that  he  made 
me  burn,  and  he  means  to  come  back.  He  will , leave  the  men,  when 
they  do  not  know,  and  then  soon  he  would  write  for  me  to  come  to  the 
place  where  he  would  be.  Now,  I  dare  not  to  go.  I  dare  not  to  go.  I 
am  afraid  he  is  not  true  as  he  had  me  to  believe ;  and  if  be  is  not^ 
oh  I  what  can  I  do  ?    I  loved  him ;  I  loved  him  so." 

''  He  is  not  worthy  of  the  love,  Francisca,"  Bonny  said,  gently  and 
sadly.     '^  It  is  better  to  find  it  out  now  before  it  is  too  late." 

She  laid  her  hand  soothingly  on  the  other's  arm,  but  Francisca 
shook  it  off,  staring  at  her  like  a  wild  creature. 

^'  No,  no  I"  she  cried.  '^  Do  not  touch  me.  I  will  not  believe  I 
Why  should  I  think  it  is  more  truth  that  you  say  than  what  he,  who 
loves  me,  says  ?"  She  drew  herself  up  with  a  new-born,  half-crazed 
defiance  in  her  gentle  eyes.  ^^  I  will  wait  till  he  himself  can  speak. 
Then  I  will  believe." 

Bonny  pointed  to  the  letter,  which  the  girl  still  unconsciously 
grasped.  '^  He  has  spoken,"  she  said,  decidedly,  but  not  at  all  angrily. 
"  Will  you  read  that  when  you  are  at  home  ?" 

^^  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  sullenly,  after  an  instant  of  hesitation. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  ask  nothing  more  of  you  now,  except  to  try 
to  understand  how  little  worth  my  while  it  would  be  to  deceive  you,  at 
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all  events  from  my  point  of  view^  and  to  remember,  when  70a  are 
oalmer,  that  I  have  tried  to  be  kind  to  yon,  because  I  was  fond  of  you 
and  wished  to  save  you  from  a  very  terrible  mistake.  Now,  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  both  of  us  that  you  go  home.  We  have  each  said 
everything  that  there  is  to  say.'' 
Francisea  turned  away  silently. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  next  morning  a  species  of  dull  restlessness  had  settled  like  a  cloud 
upon  the  garrison.  Only  one  lieutenant  and  ten  soldiers  were  absent 
from  the  little  band  who  saw  each  others'  faces  every  day.  It  was  not 
the  lack  of  their  familiar  presence  which  caused  the  peculiar  blankness 
of  feeling,  recognized  by  all.  But  there  had  been  a  stirring  up  of 
the  ordinary  routine  into  something  novel  and  unusually  lively.  Now 
everything  had  settled  back  into  its  old  place,  and  officers  and  men  felt, 
as  Mr.  Partridge  expressed  it,  ^'  like  the  day  after  a  champagne  spree." 
Bat  there  was  no  good  reason  why  the  ladies  should  share  in  the  gen- 
eral weakness  and  depression  of  the  men.  The  breaking  up  of  illicit 
distilleries  brought  nothing  either  of  regret  or  joy  to  them.  The  thing 
of  interest  was  would  ^*  ours,"  as  represented  by  Lieutenant  Sidney  and 
his  little  force,  triumph  in  the  enterprise  ?  not,  would  one  more  excres- 
cence of  abomination  be  demolished.  And,  for  the  denouement^  with 
plenty  to  occupy  their  minds  and  tongues  in  the  mean  time,  they  could 
very  comfortably  possess  their  souls  in  patience  and  wait. 

Now,  there  had  been  started  some  two  or  three  months  previously 
a  certain  organization  which  owed  its  birth  to  the  ladies  of  the  navy- 
yard,  but,  with  the  generosity  of  success,  had  extended  its  arms  to  the 
feminine  portion  of  Barrancas,  and  had  thereupon  adopted  the  ambi- 
tions and  appropriate  title  of  the  "  Ladies'  Reading  and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association."  ^'  Reading  Association"  alone  had  been  the 
original  suggestion,  but  when  experience  made  it  evident  that  the  soci- 
ety refused  to  be  shackled  by  any  such  narrowing  restrictions  (because 
the  ladies  would  talk  as  well  as  read),  the  **  Mutual  Improvement"  clause 
was  wisely  inserted.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  society  had  license 
to  enjoy  itself,  for  the  *'  Mutual  Improvement"  covered  a  multitu<Ie  of 
little  indulgences.  A  meeting  was  held  every  two  weeks,  from  which 
all  such  catchpenny  attractions  as  gentlemen's  society  were  rigidly 
excluded,  books  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  such  innocuous  comestibles  as  tea  and  thin  sandwiches  lent  a  mild 
zest  to  the  occasions.  A  leading  novel  of  the  time  was  begun,  after 
much  discussion,  at  their  first  assembling ;  but,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
intervening  two  weeks  each  lady  reluctantly  confessed  to  having  pe- 
rused it  surreptitiously  and  by  stealth  in  the  mean  time,  '^  because  she 
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really  could  not  wait/'  Hume  was  next  decided  npon^  both  because  of 
its  undoubted  solidity  and  the  small  temptation  it  offered  toward  the 
previously-committed  offense. 

It  happened  fortuitously  that  one  of  these  semi-monthly  meetings 
fell  due  upon  the  afternoon  of  March  21  strand  was  held  in  the  parlors 
of  Mrs.  CoUingwood,  at  the  navy-yard.  Most  of  the  members  were 
present,  and  it  promised  to  be  an  uncommonly  successful  day.  There 
had  even  gone  about  a  whisper  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Collingwood 
(who  had  been  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  organization  of  the 
society)  intended  to  add  chicken  salad  and,  perhaps,  wine-jelly  to  the 
tea  and  sandwiches  called  for  by  a  regulation  of  the  club ;  and,  if  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  fact,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  whose  turn  came  next  in 
order,  had  already  decided  that  she  should  send  to  Pensaoola  for  straw- 
berries, at  no  matter  what  trouble  or  expense. 

It  was,  probably,  taken  altogether,  as  thoroughly  representative  a 
circle  of  "  Army  and  Navy  Ladies"  that  day  present  in  Mrs.  Colling- 
wood's  pleasant  parlors  as  one  would  be  apt  to  find  anywhere  assem- 
bled. There  were  some  pretty,  well-dressed  young  women,  whose  faces, 
accent,  and  manner  made  it  evident  that  they  possessed  cleverness,  as 
well  as  refinement  and  cultivation.  Others  there  were,  much  older,  who 
had  once  been  as  these,  but  whose  minds,  manners,  and  clothes  now 
sadly  showed  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  precarious  experiences.  There 
were  still  others  whose  sole  charm  and  talent  seemed  to  lie  in  living 
through,  and  prattling  of,  their  humdrum  round  of  daily  cares, — dis- 
coursing upon  their  husbands,  children  (always  numerous),  the  ordering 
of  dinners  and  making  over  old  things  into  new.  And  yet  again, 
others,  whose  delight  mainly  centred  in  the  husbands,  children,  dinners, 
and  old-new  things  of  the  rest  of  womankind,  to  the  exclusion,  natu- 
rally, of  their  own.  These  were  not  the  only  contrasting  types ;  but 
now,  on  the  present  auspicious  occasion,  the  whole  company  agreed, 
with  a  harmony  most  uncommon,  in  the  general  feeling  of  anticipatory 
exaltation  attendant  on  unlimited  sandwiches,  salad,  tea,  and  Hume, 
interlarded  with  "  Mutual  Improvement." 

Mrs.  Collingwood  presided  in  a  central  situation,  a  large  fan  waving 
blandly  back  and  forth  against  her  much-befichued  breast,  and  a  volume 
of  Hume  (need  it  be  said,  still  the  first?)  reposing  in  her  lap,  a  marker 
protruding  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  pages  of  '*  chapter  one." 

"  Before  we  b^in  our  reading,"  prefaced  Mrs.  Collingwood,  "  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  find  out  just  how  many  and  which  of  our  society 
is  absent." 

"  And  then  proceed  to  talk  about  them,"  Mrs.  Yoorhees's  sharp 
tongue  whispered  in  her  neighbor's  ear. 

The  next  instant  she  was  all  attention,  her  face  turned  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Collingwood. 

'^  First,  there  are  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Fortescue." 
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'^  Thej  say  Mrs.  Fortescue's  hnsband  won't  let  her  come  any  more/' 
remarked  Mrs.  Partridge.  "  I  suppose  he's  afraid  we'll  all  find  out 
how  mean  and  stingy  he  is  with  her,  for  he  knows  perfectly  well  she 
hasn't  a  decent  dress  to  put  on." 

**  She  has  worn  that  old  black  and  blue  cashmere,  that  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  bruise,  every  time  she's  attended  a  meeting ;  and  really, 
if  she  had  nothing  else  to  wear,  I  think  we  may  be  grateful  to  her  for 
staying  away,  as  I,  for  one,  began  to  be  heartily  sick  of  seeing  it  oppo- 
site me,"  laughed  Mrs.  Yoorhees. 

**  Fortescue  spends  all  his  pay  in  playing  poker.  He  and  Dr.  Mo- 
Farland  and  one  or  two  others  I  could  mention  are  at  it  every  night," 
the  lady  who  sat  next  her  murmured. 

'^  Mrs.  Allen  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  she  didn't  believe  she 
would  come  any  more,  for  she  didn't  feel  like  providing  sandwiches 
and  tea,  and  perhaps  more  elaborate  refreshments,  for  so  many  people," 
said  another. 

^'  Well,  I  notice  she  is  very  fond  of  them,  and  does  them  full  jus- 
tice, too,  in  any  house  but  her  own,"  added  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  had 
entertained  the  society  at  her  son's  quarters  last. 

'^  Mrs.  Revere  and  Miss  Duane  are  also  absent,"  hastily  announced 
Miss  Kate  Collingwood.  ^'  Miss  Duane  sent  word  this  morning  that 
she  couldn't  come  on  account  of  a  severe  headache,  but  Mrs.  Revere 
made  no  excuse  at  all  that  I  know  of;  did  she,  mamma?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  CoUingwood  returned,  regretfully.  "She  has  not  been 
as  r^ular  as  we  could  wish  lately." 

"  Well,  I  trust  her  husband  enjoys  paying  her  fines,"  chimed  in 
somebody  from  the  background. 

"  I  wonder  if  Miss  Duane's  headache  could  possibly  have  arisen 
from  the  absence  of  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  masculine  society  at  our 
meetings  ?"  Mrs.  Yoorhees  questioned,  with  an  air  of  gentle  introspeo- 
tion,  gazing  into  space. 

Alice  King  Hamilton. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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TI/E   BRANCH   HYDRO  GRAPHIC  OFFICES 
AND   THE  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  means  bj  which  the  hjdrographic  office  at  preseDt  holds  its 
communication  with  the  merchant  marine  are  principally  the  branch 
hydrographio  offices  situated  in  several  of  our  principal  seaports. 
Though  their  object  is  good,  and  though  they  are  growing  in  impor- 
tance,  a  great  deal  more  would  be  accomplished  were  their  existence 
more  generally  known  and  their  object  more  universally  understood. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  whom  the  offices  are  intended  to 
benefit,  such  as  ship-captains,  their  agents  and  brokers,  are  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  of  their  establishment,  and  a  great  many  who  are  aware  of 
their  existence  do  not  thoroughly  understand  their  importance,  and 
consequently  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  thej 
offer. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  diffusing  some  information  on  this  subject  that 
this  article  is  written,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show  how  the 
merchant  marine  may  be  benefited  through  the  agency  of  the  branch 
offices,  and  how  the  scope  of  tlie  latter,  and  consequently  the  good  of 
the  former,  may  be  greatly  increased  through  their  active  co-operation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  branch  offices  are  the  outcome  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  of  the  hydrographio  office  to  form  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  merchant  marine,  and  are  established  in  our  princi* 
pal  seaports  in  charge  of  efficient  naval  officers  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  collection  and  diffusion  of  nautical  information.  In  his  annual 
report  for  1883,  the  chief  hydrographer  says,  — 

''  Hitherto  the  office  has  not  been  able  to  extend  the  full  benefit  of 
its  co-operation  to  the  merchant  marine,  owing  to  its  remoteness  from 
the  class  of  people  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  and  to  the  natural  hesita- 
tion of  the  latter  to  take  the  initiative  in  availing  themselves  of  its 
resources.  In  order  to  supply  this  want,  it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
steps  to  bring  the  office  into  closer  and  more  direct  relations  with  sea- 
faring men.  To  this  end,  branch  offices  have  been  established  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  rooms  provided  through  the 
generous  liberality  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Boston  and  of  the  Mari- 
time Exchanges  in  the  other  two  cities.     The  branches  have  been 
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placed  in  charge  of  of&cers  detailed  from  this  office,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  Each  branch  is  supplied  with  charts  covering  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  globe,  nautical  works,  light-lists,  and  sailing 
directions,  all  corrected  to  date.  The  plan  has  the  double  advantage 
of  placing  within  easy  reach  of  masters  of  vessels  all  the  information 
contained  in  the  hjdrographic  office,  and  of  enabling  the  office  to  obtain 
with  incomparably  greater  fullness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch  all  the  infor* 
mation  brought  to  those  parts  by  incoming  navigators  as  the  fruit  of 
their  own  experience." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report  additional  offices  have  been 
established  in  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  in  each 
case  at  the  centre  of  maritime  trade,  and  their  establishment  in  other 
seaports  will  probably  depend  upon  the  importance  they  may  gain  in 
the  maritime  world. 

The  set  of  charts  furnished  each  office  includes  all  the  issues  of 
the  hydrographic  and  coast  survey  offices,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
British  Admiralty  charts,  while  the  list  of  books  embraces  the  sailing 
directions  and  works  upon  navigation,  seamanship,  meteorology,  etc., 
together  with  many  others  interesting  to  the  mariner  and  touching  upon 
themes  which  have  been  made  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry.  Standard 
barometers  and  thermometers,  with  which  masters  may  compare  their 
own  instruments,  are  also  fixtures  of  the  offices,  and  facilities  will  soon 
be  afforded  for  the  rating  of  chronometers  of  merchant  vessels. 

Scarcely  a  captain  leaves  port  without  having  previously  sought  in 
one  or  more  places,  generally  the  latter,  for  information  in  regard  to 
his  proposed  voyage.  Certainly  no  captain  ought  to  sail  without  having 
first  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  aids  to  navigation,  and  informed 
himself  of  the  latest  reported  dangers  lying  in  or  near  the  probable 
track  of  his  vessel. 

The  average  ship's  library  is  limited  at  the  best ;  months  or  even 
yeara  may  have  elapsed  since  her  barometer  was  compared ;  her  charts 
may  have  been  succeeded  by  new  ones,  and  her  cruising  ground  may 
have  been  in  such  a  remote  portion  of  the  globe  that  notices  of  dangera 
to  navigation  could  not  have  reached  her. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  ship-captain  to  know  where  this  in- 
formation can  be  procured  with  the  least  trouble  to  himself,  and  at  no 
expense  except  to  the  government.  The  officers  connected  with  the 
branch  offices  are  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  furnish  him  with  that 
which  he  seeks  to  correct  his  barometer,  rate  his  chronometer,  provide 
him  with  lists  of  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  and  to  render  him  such  other 
aid  as  may  lie  in  their  power.  Surely  the  master  of  a  vessel  would  be 
better  satisfied  with  himself  at  having  taken  such  precautions  before 
sailing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  confidence  which  the  owners  of 
ship  and  cargo  would  feel  in  having  good  care  taken  of  their  property. 

Frequently  ship-brokers  and  owners  of  vessels  or  cargoes  desire  to 
Vol.  Xn,— No.  2.  14 
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know  the  whereabouts  of  some  little  frequented  port  not  located  on  the 
ordinary  maps,  or  mentioned  in  the  Gazetteer,  or  thej  wish  to  know  the 
depth  of  water,  kind  of  anchorage,  and  protection  from  wind  and  sea 
of  certain  harbors  to  which  they  intend  sending  vessels.  The  branch 
offices  are  as  much  at  their  service  as  to  masters  of  vessels.  In  fact, 
the  officers  connected  with  these  institutions  are  supposed  to  keep  them- 
selves as  thoroughly  posted  as  possible  in  regard  to  all  nautical  mat- 
ters, and  to  furnish  their  information  free  of  charge  to  any  and  all  who 
may  apply  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  connected  with  the  offices,  and 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  mentioned,  is  the  monthly  pilot  charts. 
They  are  issued  by  the  hydrographic  office  at  Washington,  and  may  be 
procured  at  any  of  its  branches.  A  short  description  of  these  charts 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  chart  at  present  includes  only  the  North  Atlantic  from  the 
equator  to  sixty  degrees  nortli  latitude,  though  it  is  probable  that,  as 
facilities  increase,  charts  of  other  oceans  will  be  issued.  It  is  con- 
structed on  the  Mercator  projection,  and  divided  into  squares  of  five 
degrees  of  longitude  and  five  degrees  of  latitude.  Each  square  con- 
tains an  arrow  giving  the  prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  in  that 
locality  during  the  particular  month  for  which  the  chart  is  published, 
the  number  of  cross-bars  on  the  shaft  denoting  the  comparative  force 
of  the  wind.  Other  arrows  of  different  form  indicate  the  prevailing ' 
currents.  The  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  northeast  trade- 
winds  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  southeast  trade- winds  are  marked 
by  broken  lines,  the  steam  lines  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
and  the  best  sailing  routes  between  these  ports  and  the  equator,  being 
marked  by  continuous  lines.  Appropriate  symbols  for  icebergs  and 
floating  wrecks  or  water-logged  vessels,  with  their  drift,  are  used  to 
indicate  the  position  of  these  dangers  to  navigation.  The  reported 
position  of  drifting  buoys  and  of  the  most  recent  occurrences  of  water- 
spouts are  also  marked  on  the  charts.  On  the  latest  issues  appear  the 
tracks  of  cyclones  which  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  1884,  and 
on  that  for  December  the  region  of  inter-tropical  rains  is  located.  A 
list  of  the  most  recent  notices  to  mariners  is  printed  on  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  and  explanations  for  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
chart  are  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  An  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  January  and  December  charts  for  1884  may  be  made  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Thus  it  presents  in  a  graphic  form  the  complete  meteorology  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  useful  to  the  mariner,  as  far  as  ascertained ;  and  based 
as  it  is  upon  the  results  obtained  by  Maury,  and  the  information 
gleaned  from  the  log-books  of  "  many  thousands  of  voyages"  made  by 
vessels  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  since  1861,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
-value  to  those  interested  in  the  sea. 
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Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  location  of  float- 
ing wrecks,  as  they  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  navigation 
of  the  seas.  A  number  have  been  reported  in  or  near  the  tracks  of 
transatlantic  steamers,  which,  with  their  high  rate  of  speed,  must  at 
times  incur  imminent  danger  of  collision  with  them. 

Who  can  tell  but  that  many  vessels,  unheard  from  after  leaving 
port,  may  not  have  met  their  fate  by  coming  into  contact  with  some  of 
these  floating  dangers  ? 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  value  of  the  pilot  charts  is  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  used  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  their 
worth  is  generally  understood,  no  master  of  a  vessel  will  consider  his 
sailing  outfit  complete  without  one.  Owners  of  vessels  especially  may 
find  interest  in  the  fact  that  marine  insurance  companies  are  giving 
them  their  attention,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  fixing  responsibility  for 
losses. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  pilot  charts  of  the  hydrographic 
office,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sailor,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  valuable  weather  charts  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  which 
are  more  especially  intended  to  prognosticate  the  weather  for  landsmen. 
Sea-captains  frequently  fall  into  this  error,  owing  to  the  issue  to  vessels 
by  the  Signal  Service  of  simultaneous  international  meteorological  blanks 
to  be  filled  out  at  sea. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  this  work  to  rest  con- 
tent with  what  they  have  already  accomplished.  The  study  of  the  laws 
which  govern  fogs  in  their  formation,  location,  and  frequency  of  occur- 
rence, if  not  already  begun,  is  in  contemplation,  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing them  on  the  pilot  chart;  and  preliminary  correspondence  has  been 
held  to  establish  a  method  by  which  the  approach  of  westerly  gales  may 
be  cabled  to  England,  in  order  that  vessels  about  to  leave  English  ports 
for  this  country  may  have  sufficient  warning.  Should  this  plan  be 
adopted,  masters  of  vessels,  on  their  arrival  in  port,  might  render  great 
assistance  by  promptly  reporting  to  the  branch  offices  westerly  gales 
which  they  may  have  encountered  in  their  passages  from  forty  degrees 
in  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 

The  extent  to  which  this  work  may  be  perfected  is  practically  un- 
limited, and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  some  time  in  the  future, 
pilot  charts  should  not  be  issued  weekly  or  more  frequently,  instead  of 
monthly,  as  at  present,  so  that  the  information  may  be  disseminated 
among  the  people  interested  in  shipping  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
received. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  very  desirable  object  would  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  masters  of  vessels,  their 
agents,  OAvners,  and  brokers,  and  to  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  now 
proposed  to  devote  a  few  words. 

The  only  ships  upon  which  the  hydrographic  office  can  at  present 
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rely  for  complete  meteorological  reports  are  naval  vessels,  whose  log* 
books,  carefully  kept  by  virtue  of  a  regulation  of  the  service,  give 
much  valuable  information.  The  whole  number  of  United  States  naval 
vessels,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  merchant  vessels  of  all 
nationalities,  is,  however,  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  almost  exclude  the 
former,  in  so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  from  being  taken  into  account 
It  must  at  once,  therefore,  be  observed  how  very  important  it  is  to  ob- 
tain complete  meteorological  reports  from  merchant  vessels,  and  to  what 
a  large  extent  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  would  be  increased  could  such 
reports  be  received.  But  as  there  is  no  law,  in  the  writer's  knowledge, 
either  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  requiring  complete  records 
of  the  weather  to  be  kept  in  the  log-books  of  merchant  vessels,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  masters  will  keep  them  and  send  in  their 
reports,  especially,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  they  are  short-handed. 

The  average  log-book  of  a  merchantman  at  the  present  time  contains 
only  the  course,  speed,  and  direction  of  wind  for  each  hour  or  every 
two  hours,  and  the  noon  position  for  each  day,  together  with  very  sparse 
remarks  upon  the  weather  and  routine  of  the  ship.  Certain  other 
events  occurring  on  board,  such  as  marriages,  births,  deaths,  punish- 
ments, etc.,  are  required  by  law  to  be  entered,  but  no  entries  touch- 
ing upon  meteorology  are  made  compulsory.  The  indications  of  the 
barometer  are  scarcely  ever  noted,  unless  it  be  in  the  remarks,  when  in 
the  case  of  a  heavy  gale  or  storm  it  is  sometimes  recorded  as  ^^  falling 
rapidly."  The  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  is  never  recorded. 
The  state  of  the  sea  and  force  of  the  wind  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
remarks,  but  as  there  exists  no  standard  in  the  merchant  service  for 
estimating  the  relative  condition  and  force  respectively  of  these  two 
elements,  the  remarks  are  comparatively  worthless  to  the  meteorologist 
For  instance,  one  master  will  designate  a  rough  sea  as  heavy,  another 
will  use  the  term  strong  to  denote  its  condition,  while  still  others  will 
speak  of  it  as  ^'  tremendous''  or  '*  terrible."  Like  terms  are  often  used 
to  denote  the  force  of  the  wind.  In  the  absence  of  any  fixed  standard 
of  comparison,  such  as  exists,  for  example,  in  the  naval  service,  every 
merchant  captain  has  to  make  his  own  standard,  and  it  is  consequently 
not  surprising  that  much  diversity  of  opinion  is  really  expressed  in 
their  log-books,  where,  if  there  were  a  standard,  no  difference  would 
appear.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any  law  will  be  enacted,  for  a  long 
period  at  least,  requiring  complete  meteorological  reports  to  be  made 
by  merchant  captains  or  to  regulate  the  system  of  keeping  their  log- 
books, nor  is  it  likely  that  most  captains  would  care  to  be  troubled  with 
the  work  that  would  follow  as  a  consequence  of  such  a  law. 

But  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  evils  just  mentioned  without  the  aid  of 
a  law,  and  great  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  officers  of  the  merchant 
marine  if  they  would  make  use  of  it  This  is  the  meteorological  journal 
issued  by  the  hydrographic  office,  and  procurable  at  any  of  its  branches 
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to  officers  of  vessels  of  any  nationality  who  will  carefully  keep  the 
records  daring  their  cruises.  These  journals  have  regular  standards 
for  force  of  wind,  state  of  sea,  etc.,  being  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
United  States  naval  service.  When  filled  they  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  hydrographio  office  or  one  of  its  branches,  the  transportation 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Those  who  keep  the  journals 
are  furnished  gratis  with  general  charts  of  the  oceans,  and  such  other 
coartesies  as  may  lie  in  the  power  of  th^  office  are  freely  shown  to  those 
who  thus  interest  themselves  in  the  work. 

There  are,  however,  few  who  show  a  willingness  to  keep  the  journals. 
Though  they  require  simple  observations  by  the  officer  of  the  watch 
but  onoe  every  two  hours  while  at  sea,  most  masters  of  vessels  say  they 
have  not  the  time  or  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  in  keeping  them. 
There  may  be  some  reason  in  this  when  the  vessel  is  short-handed,  but 
it  is  not  believed  as  a  general  rule  that  the  officer  of  the  watch  cannot 
devote  three  or  four  minutes  each  two  hours  to  the  accomplishment  of 
tiiis  object.  Far  from  being  a  trouble,  in  many  cases  it  would  serve  as 
a  diversion  to  the  watch-officer  during  the  long  night  watches,  while 
in  no  manner  would  it  distract  his  attention  from  the  care  of  the  ship. 
The  observations  are,  moreover,  points  in  regard  to  which  an  officer 
should  keep  himself  posted  while  on  duty.  Some  argue  that  the 
observations  are  too  abstruse  and  require  long  study  to  understand  the 
manner  of  taking  them,  or  that  they  have  not  the  ability  to  do  what 
is  required.  The  very  full  explanations  and  directions  on  the  first 
pages  of  the  book  should  make  them  plain  to  a  man  of  most  ordinary 
education  and  dull  comprehension.  Few  masters  would  make  such  a 
confession  after  reading  the  preliminary  instructions. 

Although  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  these  jour- 
nals kept  during  voyages,  much  needful  information  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  log-books  of  merchantmen,  kept  according  to  the  present 
irregular  system,  were  it  possible  always  to  gain  free  access  to  them. 

As  stated  before,  nearly  all  vessels  record  the  direction  of  the  wind 
every  hour  or  two  hours,  and  the  noon  position  each  day.  It  is,  there- 
fore, possible  to  obtain  the  date  upon  which  the  trade-winds  were 
encountered  and  that  on  which  they  were  lost,  with  the  corresponding 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  No  subject  receives  more  attention  from  the 
experienced  navigator  than  the  trade-winds  which  he  may  encounter 
in  his  voyage.  The  great  saving  in  time  and  distance  made  by  sailing- 
vessels  through  their  intelligent  use  is  the  result  of  unwearied  labor  in 
the  collection  of  meteorological  reports ;  and  though  the  limits  of  the 
trade-winds  and  their  force  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  at  pres- 
ent fairly  understood,  it  is  important  that  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
should  be  acquired  in  regard  to  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  length  of 
voyages,  both  in  time  and  distance,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  the  custom  when  a  vessel,  which  has  passed  through  the  trade- 
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wind  region,  enters  port,  and  as  soon  as  her  whereabouts  can  be  asoer- 
tainedy  to  board  her  and  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  her 
log-book,  if  the  person  lefl  in  charge  sees  fit  to  submit  it  for  inspection. 
Generally  when  a  vessel  arrives  she  is  moored  alongside  a  wharf  near 
some  store-house,  the  crew  is  immediately  discharged,  unless  a  steamer 
intending  to  sail  very  soon,  and  the  captain  goes  on  shore,  leaving  the 
mate  to  look  after  the  vessel  while  the  cargo  is  being  discharged.  If 
the  captain  does  not  leave  the  city  for  weeks  at  a  time,  he  is  rarely  to 
be  found  on  board,  as  he  is  probably  attending  to  business  with  his 
agents  or  other  people.  When  he  leaves  the  ship,  in  half  the  cases,  he 
locks  the  log-book  in  the  cabin,  taking  the  key  witli  him,  so  that  even 
the  mate  may  not  have  access  to  it.  At  other  times  it  is  left  in  charge 
of  the  mate,  but  he  is  so  busy  tallying  off  the  cargo  or  attending  to 
other  work  that  he  has  not  the  time  to  procure  the  book;  and  still  at 
other  times  the  person,  whether  mate  or  ship-keeper,  has  implicit  in- 
structions not  to  show  it  to  any  one.  Sometimes  the  ship  is  moored  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  board,  or  the  placard 
^^  No  admittance''  appears  on  her  rail.  It  seems  in  some  cases  that 
masters  of  vessels,  whom  the  work  is  especially  intended  to  benefit, 
are  absolutely  averse  to  having  their  log-books  examined,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  prevent  it.  They  guard  the  book  as  though  it  were  a  state 
jewel,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be ;  but  what  possible  objection 
can  exist,  or  what  injury  can  accrue  to  the  master  of  a  vessel,  through 
the  examination  of  his  log-book  for  meteorological  information  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  These  latter  cases  are,  however,  happily,  rare. 
In  most  instances  an  easy  indifference  or  reluctant  compliance  are 
evinced  by  the  officers  of  vessels  when  approached  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  many  cases,  to  do  full  justice  to  all,  an  interest  is  displayed 
and  a  politeness  shown  which  is  warmly  appreciated. 

With  all  the  obstacles  above  enumerated  in  the  way,  it  often 
happens  that  the  vessel  moves  to  another  wharf,  and  before  her  new 
location  can  be  ascertained  she  leaves  port,  and  the  desired  informa- 
tion is  lost.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  these  sources  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  with  any  d^ree  of  certainty.  The  collection  of  the 
desired  data  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  however,  and  very  little  of 
the  valuable  information  at  present  contained  in  log-books  would  be 
lost,  if  ship-captains  and  their  agents  would  put  themselves  to  a  very 
little  trouble. 

If  the  consignees  would  take  pains  to  deliver  the  blank  trade- wind- 
forms  inclosed  in  their  care  to  captains  of  vessels,  and  if  the  latter 
would  devote  ten  minutes  of  their  time  for  each  voyage  to  filling  out 
the  blanks,  inclose  them  in  the  franked  envelopes  furnished  them,  and 
mail  them  to  the  branch  offices,  the  object  would  be  accomplished.  It 
would  appear  to  most  people  that  any  person,  whether  interested  or 
not,  would  do  this  slight  service  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
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knowledge.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact^  many  of  our  large  shipping 
firmSj  in  whose  care  the  communications  are  sent,  fail  to  deliver  them^ 
and  many  captains  fail  fo  fill  out  the  blanks  when  they  receive  them. 

The  subject  of  cyclones  and  '^  northers"  also  receives  attention 
from  the  hydrographio  office^  with  a  view  of  fathoming  the  mystery  of 
their  origin  and  learning  the  laws  which  govern  their  action;  and 
obstacles  similar  to  those  encountered  in  the  collection  of  trade-wind 
reports  are  found  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  storm  reports.  Masters 
could  greatly  facilitate  matters  by  keeping  records  of  storms  in  the 
journals  forwarded  them  through  their  consignees. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  an  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  branch  hydrographio  offices  and  their 
relation  to  the  merchant  marine,  and  to  show  how  the  latter  may 
benefit  and  be  benefited  in  turn  by  its  assistance,  however  slight  it 
may  be.  Were  it  possible  to  obtain  full  and  speedy  repdrts  from  all 
sea-going  vessels  as  soon  as  they  enter  port,  it  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  found  feasible  to  represent  graphically  on  a  pilot  chart,  for  issue  at 
short  intervals  of  time,  the  information  thus  obtained,  together  with 
that  already  known,  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  vessels  about 
to  put  to  sea. 

Towards  this  object  the  hydrographio  office  is  working,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  merchant  marine  will  lend  its  cheerful 
co-operation  towards  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

J.  A.  Shearman, 

•  LieutenarU  UJ3.N. 
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THE  THIRTY  YEARS'    WAR} 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO   THE    MILITARY    OPERATIONS 

AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SWEDES. 

PART  III. — Supplementary.    L 

« 

"  The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision." — Isaiah  xxi!.  1. 

*'  Set  up  the  standard  .  .  .  :  stay  not ;  for  I  will  bring  great  evil  from  the 
north,  and  a  great  destruction.  The  lion  [of  the  north]  is  oome  up  from  his 
thicketi  and  the  destroyer  ...  is  on  his  way ;  he  is  gone  forth  from  his  place  to 
make  thy  land  desolate;  and  thy  city  shall  be  laid  waste,  without  an  inhabitant. 
Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  shall  be  as  a  whirlwind :  his 
horses  are  swifter  than  eagles.  Woe  unto  us  I  for  we  are  spoiled." — Jeremiah  iv. 
6,  7, 18. 

*' A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city:  and  their  con- 
tentions are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle." — Proverbs  xviii.  19. 

'*  Two  [Ban^r  and  Torstenson]  are  better  than  one ;  because  they  have  a  good 
reward  for  their  labor.  For  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow ;  but  woe 
to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth ;  .  .  .  And  if  o^e  prevail  against  him,  two  shall 
withstand  him." — Ecclesiastes  iv.  9,  10,  12. 

The  Swiss  Sunderland  War,  in  1846,  was  as  perfect  a  type  of  the 
"  Slaveholders'  BebeJlion/'  even  to  details  of  preliminary  perversion 
and  hypocrisy,  as  can  be  possibly  imagined.  An  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  Vermont,  in  the  capital  of  that  State, 
in  1843,  in  which  was  demonstrated  that  while  the  Swiss  Government 
displayed  a  vigor  that  put  our  own  original  half-heartedness  to  the 
blush,  the  result  on  this  continent  was  already,  in  1843,  and  would  be 

^  This  series  of  articles  was  prepared,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  pain  re- 
sulting from  a  serious  accident,  for  Thk  United  Sskvicx  in  Philadelphia,  but 
being  found  too  long  to  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  last  two  numbers  of 
1S84,  portions  were  excised  and  suppressed.  These  parts  are  now  thrown  together 
and  presented  as  a  separate  Series  of  Articles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove 
interesting  and  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  is  extracted  from  for- 
eign works  almost  unknown  out  of  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  have  never  before 
been  translated  into  English  and  presented  to  American  readers. 

Several  errors  appearing  in  my  articles  in  the  two  preceding  numbeiB  of  this 
journal  should  be  corrected.  In  the  December  number,  page  629,  Gregory  XYI. 
should  be  Gregory  XV.  On  page  675,  third  line  from  bottom,  Mannont  should  be 
Macdonald,  In  the  January  number,  page  94,  line  8  of  note,  for  Rhadagaey  and 
Saneho  read  Rhadagasius  and  Stilieho. 
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identically  the  same.  This  address  was  afterwards  published,  and 
exhibited  in  detail  most  extraordinary  parallels  of  preparation,  action, 
and  conclusion. 

Although  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  and  the  "  Slaveholders'  Rebel- 
lion" do  not  present  so  vivid  and  numerous  coincidences  as  the  foregoing 
parallel  mentioned,  there  were  a  great  many  striking  similarities  which 
manifest  themselves  as  the  subject  is  the  more  closely  scrutinized.  In 
some  respects  the  Protestant  Union  represents  the  old  Anti-Slavery 
Party,  and  the  Romanist  League  the  aggressive  Slavocrat  Confederacy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  latter  was  very  successful,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  White  Mountain  or  Prague  was  about  equivalent  to  Bull 
Run,  First.  The  whole  of  the  first  phases  covering  the  first  thirteen 
years,  philosophically  observed,  are  not  unlike  the  first  two  years  in 
this  country,  ending  with  Chancellorsville.  Leipsic  first,  in  Germany, 
and  Gettysburg,  at  home,  were  the  turns  of  the  tide.  From  the  death 
of  Gostavus  until  the  assumption  of  command  by  Torstenson  may  be 
set  off  against  the  unsatisfactory  results  in  this  country  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Wilderness  Campaign.  Grant  here,  and  Torstenson 
there,  saw  the  true  objectives.  In  real  greatness,  the  Swede  was  by  far 
the  superior,  both  general  and  man,  since  even  amid  the  more  difficult 
circumstances  of  his  career  it  is  nevertheless  admitted  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  he  has  ever  been  surpassed,  if  equaled.  The  tohu-bohu  of 
rage  which  gradually  used  up  the  resources  of  the  Imperialists  eventu- 
ally became  campaigns  of  destruction  and  of  famine.  All  these  parallel 
wars  ended  very  much  as  the  Seven  Years'  War  terminated  after  the 
Austrian  and  Anti-Prussiaii  armies  had  got  the  decisive  lickings  at 
Schweidnitz  (our  Petersburg)  and  Freyburg  (Sherman  in  North  Caro- 
lina). Both  in  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  there  were 
parties  within  the  Imperial  and  Romanist  States  crushed  into  silence 
and  submission  by  death,  torment,  and  confiscation.  These  may  be 
likened  to  the  Union  sentiment  in  the  slaveholding  States  and  the 
strong  faction  in  the  Northern  States  which,  at  different  times,  ap- 
peared to  be  very  dangerous,  exactly  like  those  lukewarm,  self-seeking, 
unprincipled  wretches  represented  by  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg who  hampered  the  Swedes  and  other  Protestant  princes,  and 
often  made  their  ultimate  triumph  appear  to  be  a  desperate  undertak- 
ing. France  was  from  1680-48  what  she  was  in  1860-65,  inimical  to 
free  thought  and  striving  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Curious 
to  say,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  so  opposed  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
as  to  earn  the  title  of  the  '' Protestant  Pope,'' just  as  Pius  IX.  at  first 
favored  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  but  never  came  out  like  a  man  with 
nnmistakable  kind  words  and  acts  for  freedom  and  progress.  Irreso- 
Intion,  lukewarmness,  moral  cowardice,  and  short-sighted  policy  engen- 
dered the  Thirty  Years'  W^ar,  made  it  so  long  and  so  dreadful,  protracted 
the  snffering,  and  rendered  that  very  torment  even  to  exhaustion,  the 
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only  solution  possible.  Just  as  the  ceaseless  attrition  or  '^  hammering"  of 
Grant^  the  rubbing  out  of  the  Imperial — in  our  case  the  Bebel — armies, 
and  the  destruction  of  supplies  alone  rendered  peace  possible  in  1648, 
so  the  surrender  and  dispersion  of  the  Rebel  armies  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  South  made  pacification  attainable  in  1865.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia  afler  all  was  nothing  but  a  long  truce  or  suspension  of 
arms.  It  lasted  for  about  a  generation,  and  in  the  next  century  re- 
quired the  three  wars  for  Silesia,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Seven 
Years'  War;  and  the  Seven  Weeks*  War  in  1866,  and  the  Seven 
Months'  War  in  1870-71,  to  settle  the  matter  on  anything  like  even 
an  apparently  solid  basis.  How  long  will  the  truce  last  in  this  country? 
Time  alone  will  show. 


Cavalry  Engagement,  26th  July,  1626,  near  the  village  of  Boasing, 
about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Calenberg,  on  the  Leine,  between 
the  horse  and  foot,  under  Colonel  du  Four,  which  Wallenstein  had 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  TUly,  and  tlie  Danish  mounted  troops 
under  Colonel  Freytag.  (Translated,  with  additional  information, 
from  the  Geschichte  des  Kriegwesens.) 

The  Cavalry  of  both  sides  had  an  obstinate  encounter  at  the  village 
of  Rossing,  of  which  there  has  been  preserved  in  the  Hanoverian  Rec- 
ords a  tolerably  detailed  accojunt  by  Colonel  du  Four,  which  is  so  much 
the  more  interesting  that  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an  important 
contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Cavalry  Tactics  of  the  time. 
Colonel  du  Four,  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  orders  with  proper  speed, 
had  marched  twenty-four  Grerman  (say  one  hundred  and  ten  English) 
miles  in  four  days,  raised  the  si^e  of  Marienburg,  near  Hildesheim, 
then  joined  himself  to  the  detachment  commanded  by  Count  Fursten- 
berg,  sent  to  relieve  Calenberg,  and  finally,  about  a  German  (one  and 
a  quarter  English)  mile  from  Calenberg  he  came  upon  the  first  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  (the  Danes),  which  he  had  encountered.  At  Bossing, 
about  a  good  quarter  of  a  (German)  mile  from  Calenberg,  he  found  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  There  were  about  seven  thousand  horse, 
who  formed  forty-four  companies  in  six  regiments  (three  hundred  dra- 
goons included).  Du  Four's  account  states  that  he  found  these  cavalry 
in  good  order  fifty  paces  from  their  quarters.  They  checked  bravely 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  which  marched  as  an  advanced  guard, 
but  still  were  routed  with  loss.  Then  the  colonel  proceeds  with  his 
description  of  the  Count  of  Furstenberg.  ^*  He  commanded  the  whole 
little  corps,  having  formed  line  of  battle,  to  attack  the  squadrons  which 
were  sent  against  me.  Colonel  Erwitte  being  on  one  side.  Meanwhile 
waiting,  the  enemy  stood  so  steady  up  to  the  time  we  reached  them  that 
we  held  pistols  at  each  other's  heads,  that  is  to  say,  could  have  done 
80 ;  but  there  was  no  skirmishing  except  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  in  the  advance;  whereupon  I  first  allowed  the  enemy  to  fire  his 
volley  and  then  moved  up  and  attacked  his  three  squadrons  which  had 
for  a  half-hour  remained  halted  at  fifty  paces  from  me^  so  that  I  was 
surroanded   by  the  enemy.     I  was  for  half  an  hour  in  milie  with  the 
enemy,  which  became  engaged  with  none  of  us  except  the  advance  and 
my  raiment,  which  composed  the  vanguard/'     [This  is  not  clear,  but 
from  the  language  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Imperialists  had  lances  and 
the  Danes  had  none,  so  that  the  former  pushed  the  latter  before  them 
until  they  became  demoralized  and  gave  up,  as  the  Prussian  Hulans 
served  the  Austrian  Hussars  in  the  war  of  1866,  in  Moravia.]    ''After 
ine,  marched  Colonel  Erwitte  with  his  regiment,  after  him  Colonel 
Oranenbei^,  cousin  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  with  his  regiment,  afler 
him  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Schonberg,  with  which  was  Herr  Demetto's 
company.     A  number  of  men  {CavcUlire)  well  known  in  the  army  fell. 
The  above  four  regiments  attacked  by  squadrons  upon  the  seven  thou- 
sand (enemies')  cavalry,  and  compelled  (by  sheer  impact)  the  enemy  to 
turn  and  fight  before  the  other  regiments  could  come  up.     No  cutting 
ID  (Schermetzery)  or  firing  took  place  before  the  enemy  took  to  flight. 
In  this  way  the  enemy  made  a  stand  three  times,  but  were  always 
broken  by  us  until  they  wholly  galloped  or  ran  off.     We  followed 
them  two  long  German  (between  nine  and  ten  English)  miles  and  over 
the  stream  called  the  Leine.     If  my  Wagener^  [heavy  infantry  carried 
in  wagons   built  for  the  purpose]  which  our  general,  the  Duke  of 
Priedland^  kept  with  him  had  been  with  me,  I  would  have  mixed 
them  with  the  cavalry  and  have  attempted  something.     Before  the 
attack  the  order,    'No  quarter,'  was  shouted  out.    Some  pennons 
which  the  enemy  lost  which  I  saw  had  white  lions  painted  on  them, 
and  on  another  pennon  there  were  two  lions,  a  horse,  and  a  white  cock. 
The  cock  stands  on  a  roost  (Roeken).    'Defend  thyself,  my  cock!' 
Again, '  My  men,  take  courage.'     On  the  others  are  all  sorts  of  jests," 
or  rather  devices  {Lemma) ,  sharp  proverbial  sayings.     (Harte's  Gust. 
Adol.,  36-37.) 

The  improvements  subsequent  to  this  in  the  cavalry  by  Gustavus 
deserve  particular  notice.  Mobility  and  audacity,  each  indispensable, 
without  which  no  cavalry  can  be  effective,  were  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated and  their  attainment  made  the  object  of  such  incessant  improve- 
ment that  the  Swedish  Cavalry  in  a  short  time  became  a  masterpiece. 
All  the  successes  of  the  king  were  prepared  for,  through  the  cavalry,  a 
circumstance  the  more  astonishing  when  a  military  student  considers  the 
state  of  this  Arm  under  his  predecessors.  (In  this  Frederic  the  Great 
was  his  imitator  and  surpasser,  as  in  artillery.)  From  being  contempt- 
ible, he  raised  the  Cavalry  in  a  few  campaigns  to  the  position  of  the 

'See my  article,  "The  Condottieri  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centu- 
^es,"  Ukitsd  Ssbvigb,  Octoher,  1884,  pages  482-88,  last  paragraph,  for  explana- 
tion of  these  Wagener, 
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principal  Arm.  Several  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  in  Pomerania,  the 
successes  of  Burgstall^  Breitenfeld^  and  partly  those  on  the  Lech  and  at 
Lutzen  belong  to  it.  How  much  the  king  relied  on  it  is  perhaps  best 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  he  particularly  liked  him  to  head 
them.  The  king  was  indeed  a  cavalry-general  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  which  sort  of  military  ability  especially  several  officers  of  high  rank 
[notably  Torstenson]  excelled  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

Of  greater  importance  still  were  the  changes  which  Gustavus  in- 
troduced in  the  Artillery.  It  was  especially  to  these  changes  that  he 
owed  his  advantages  in  the  great  engagements  and  battles.  The  mo* 
bility  which  it  exhibited  and  the  rapidity  of  its  fire  were  what  had 
never  been  seen  before.  Its  effect  against  the  deep  order  of  the  im* 
perial  troops  must  have  been  most  notable.  The  artillery  was  especially 
arranged  for  shell-firing  ("  cartridge  shot,"  canister,  or  shrapnel  ?).  If, 
in  addition  to  this  progress,  the  very  great  number  of  guns  with  which 
the  king  always  engaged  are  considered,  his  successes  may  perhaps  not 
seem  so  surprising.  In  any  case,  the  resistance  which  the  Imperial 
troops  opposed  to  the  Swedes  under  such  circumstances — this  especially 
where  they  were  well  commanded — may  lead  to  a  favorable  judgment 
in  regard  to  their  tactics  and  bravery, — circumstances  which  as  yet 
have  not  been  properly  considered  by  any  military  writer. 

The  celebrated  fortified  camp  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Werben, 
in  1631,  passes  for  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
In  its  rear  it  had  the  Elbe,  which  here  turns  to  the  westward,  and  thus 
covered  the  left  flank  of  the  Swedes.  In  its  front,  Werben  itself,  was 
provided  with  double  wet-ditches  and  walls,  these  flanked  by  judiciously 
situated  towers.  By  bending  the  right  flank  a  little  backwards,  it  also 
rested  on  the  Elbe.  The  Eid-dam,  which  from  both  sides  of  the 
town  is  continued  to  the  river,  and  was  of  considerable  height,  was 
provided  with  loopholes  [Oreneaux),  The  king  had  also  caused  a  ditch 
to  be  dug  in  front  of  it,  and  appropriate  sally-ports  to  be  made.  Some^ 
sunken  spots,  in  which  water  collected,  had  made  a  part  of  the  front 
perfectly  unassailable.  Two  hundred  paces  in  advance  of  the  !Eid- 
dam  or  wall  was  a  tolerably  deep  ditch,  which  the  king  lined  with 
musketeers ;  this  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  with  the  southern 
wall  of  which  it  was  almost  parallel  up  to  the  Elbe.  The  town  itself 
was  hastily  provided  with  some  earth-works.  The  army  encamped 
between  the  Eid-dam  and  the  town.  In  its  rear,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Havel  and  the  Elbe,  was  a  great  closed  work,  which  commanded 
(enfiladed?)  both  streams,  and  also  the  Eid  Bridge.  In  this  strong 
position,  then, — concerning  which  von  Biilow  asserts  that  it  commands 
all  Germany,  and  that  Frederic  the  Great  would  have  subdued  all  Grer- 
many,  had  he  selected  it  for  his  chief  citadel, — the  Swedish  king  awaited 
the  attack  of  Tilly,  who,  angered  by  the  check  which  his  cavalry  had  just 
suffered  at  Wolmerstadt,  eight  miles  north  of  Magdeburg  (Geijer),  and 
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just  then  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  corps  of  forty  thousand  men  from 
Central  Italy  under  Furstenberg,  was  in  march  against  him.  A  care- 
ful reoonnoissance,  however,  soon  caused  Tilly  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
an  attack.  Afler  several  demonstrations,  in  which  some  hundred  shots 
were  made  on  Werben,  and  aome  Bkirmishea  occurred,  finding  himself 
unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  entice  the  Swedes  out  of  their  position, 
he  retired.  Several  Swedish  and  other  writers  have  made  a  consider- 
able affiiir  of  the  above,  in  which,  according  to  their  accounts,  Tilly 
lost  six  thousand  men.  Whatever  number  he  did  lose,  whether  few 
or  many,  he  suffered  very  greatly  in  reputation,  aq^  the  result  had  a 
marked  effect  not  only  upon  his  own  moral  force,  but  his  subsequent 
anxiety  to  meet  Gustavus  on  equal  terms,  even  in  the  open  field.  The 
Battle  of  Leipsic  I.  or  Breitenfeld  was  not  a  contest  of  his  own  seek- 
ing. It  was,  it  may  be  said,  forced  upon  him  by  his  own  lieutenants, 
and  the  attack  de  facto  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes.  (See  Harte's 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  i.  304-305.) 

SWEDISH  OPERATIONS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  NOBDLINOEN,   1634,   AND 
ANTECEDENT  TO,  AND  AT,  WITTSTOCK,  1636. 

The  victory  of  the  Imperialists  over  the  principal  army  of  the 
Swedes  at  Nordlingen,*6th  September,  1634,  greatly  imperiled  Swedish 
influence  in  German  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  Ban^r,  with 
his  secondary  army,  in  a  very  perilous  position,  since  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  open  enemies  and,  worse,  perfidious  friends,  by  whom  he 
expected  at  any  moment  to  be  abandoned.  He  stood,  encamped,  in  a 
country — ^Northern  Bohemia — between  Leutmeritz  and  Prague,  filled 
with  defiles,  or  passes,  woods,  and  mountains,  and  found  himself  with- 
out any  other  support  than  that  which  his  own  resolution  inspired, — a 
resolution  which  always  manifested  itself  most  clearly  when  it  became 
most  necessary,  and  displayed  itself,  then,  in  its  greatest  force.  Even 
the  bravest  men  in  his  command  feared  that  the  army  would  be  de- 
stroyed on  the  retreat,  which  had  become  unavoidable.  Ban^r  alone 
did  not  fear.  The  news  of  the  lost  battle  had  scarcely  reached  him, 
when  he  marched  off  with  celerity  and  turned  against  Pima  in  Sep- 
tember, 1634,  instead  of  moving  on  to  Franconia  by  the  way  of  Eger, 
according  to  his  original  plan.     The  sick,  one  thousand  in  number, 

>  In  criticising  this  battle  Colonel  von  Brandt,  in  his  *^  Kriegawesenaf^*  dwells 
particularly  on  the  following  up  of  the  success  and  the  harvesting  of  its  fruits.  He 
observes,  "  As  to  the  pursuit  made  by  the  Imperialists,  we  may,  in  all  respects,  call 
it  a  matierpiece^  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  more  the  work  of  individual  regiment 
commanders  than  a  result  directed  by  the  commanders-in-chief.  KhevenhUler  says 
expressly  that,  during  the  day,  one  regiment  after  another  came  in  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Weimar  troops,  bringing  in  their  front  ranks  Ensigns  {Fahnlein)  and  their 
colors,  which  they  presented  to  his  Majesty  [Ferdinand  III.,  then  at  that  time  king 
of  the  Komans],  together  with  many  other  captures  (prisoners?),  whom  they  like- 
wise presented." 
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were  transported  to  Magdeburg,  but  the  army  was  placed  in  winter 
quarters  in  Thuringia,  that  the  troops  might  recover  from  the  labors 
and  sufferings  of  the  previous  campaign,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighboring 
districts. 

Since  the  army  under  Ban^r,  at  this  juncture,  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  rested  all  the  Swedish  demands,  and  at  the  same  time 
constituted  the  sole  force,  on  German  soil,  in  which  Oxenstiern  and  the 
country  placed  all  their  hopes,  Bauer's  immediate  attention  was  di- 
rected to  putting  himself  in  such  a  condition  as  would  make  him  ter- 
rible to  all  enemies.  By  enlistments,  the  regiments  were  made  com- 
plete, and  by  an  unceasing  vigilance  he  prevented  the  emissaries  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony  from  tampering  with  their  fidelity.  As 
much  as  possible  he  kept  his  troops  from  being  wasted  in  useless  skir- 
mishes. By  so  doing  he  discharged  a  duty  to  his  country  as  well  as 
towards  his  men.  Existing  circumstances  required  all  possible  caution 
in  the  commander-in-chief. 

As  regards  Saxony,  in  consequence  of  the  changed  relations  in 
which  this  Electorate  stood  towards  Sweden  after  the  Preliminary 
Peace  of  Pirna — signed  22d  November,  1634,  which  eventuated  in  the 
Peace  of  Prague,  30th  May,  1635  (Becker,  ix.  135) — ^he  was  compelled 
to  act  in  equal  degree  with  cold-blooded  determination  and  patience. 
These  relations  were  neither  hostile  nor  friendly,  but  very  perplexing. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that  the  Elector  should  not  positively 
declare  himself  against  the  Swedes  in  order  still  to  keep  up  before 
the  world  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Everything  con- 
sistent with  tact  or  policy  was  done  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  of  the  peaceful  relations,  but  the  more  concessions 
were  made  by  the  Swedes  the  more  haughtily  did  the  Saxons  manifest 
their  arrogance.  The  first  difficulties  caused  by  this  course  of  conduct 
were  smoothed  over  for  the  moment,  but  the  deeper  rooted  became  the 
hatred  on  both  sides.  One  of  the  greatest  mischief-makers,  which  his- 
tory justly  styles  "  an  evil  spirit,"  as  regarded  every  Swedish  enter- 
prise, and  one  who  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  was  planning  the 
ruin  of  the  Swedes, — Arnheim,  Chief  General  and  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony, — entered  into  every  possible  intrigue  which 
could  be  generated  by  a  perverted  and  cunning  intelligence  to  induce 
Bau^r  to  give  way  and  to  retire  from  the  Elbe,  but  all  in  vain.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  1634,  Ban^r  was  invited  to  visit  the  Saxon  camp. 
As  he  knew  what  was  intended,  he  avoided  as  long  as  possible  an  in- 
terview which,  far  from  re-establishing  the  friendship  gradually  weak- 
ening, would  lead,  he  felt  assured,  to  its  entire  repudiation.  Only 
after  manifold  consultations,  and  upon  the  persuasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  he  went  to  Sandersleben,  where  the  Elector  Johann  George 
was  residing  at  the  time.     This  was  in  January,  1635.     What  Ban6r 
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had  foreseen  now  did  occur.     When  the  Elector  found  that  Ban4r 
could  neither  be  won  over  bj  fair  means  nor  shaken  by  foul,  he  spoke 
out  bluntly  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  said,  "  The  quar- 
ters in  which  your  troops  now  liiB,  in  the  district  of  Magdeburg,  shall 
soon  be  occupied  by  my  soldiers,  even  against  your  will/'     "  That  is 
now  too  late/'  answered  Ban6r ;  "  your  Electoral  Highness  ought  to 
have  taken  possession  of  them  before  I  came  from  Thuringia.     Now  I 
advise  nobody  to  try  such  a  game  with  me ;  for  if  he  does^  I  shall  rap 
him  over  his  knuckles."    "  How !''  exclaimed  the  Elector ;  "  you  will 
rap  me  over  the  fingers  I     The  Swedes  had  best  leave  the  Grerman  soil 
in  time,  otherwise  I  will  help  them  on  the  road/'     "  That  is  possible," 
replied  Ban^r,  with  suppressed  anger ;  ^'  but  your  language  had  a  dif- 
ferent sound  when  we  first  came  to  Germany,  and  when  Tilly  stood 
before  Leipsic.    This  is  the  gratitude  you  show  in  return  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  blood  and  our  King  upon  the  fields  of  Saxony."    Such 
were  the  relations  of  Sweden  to  Saxony ;  not  much  better  were  those 
with  Brandenburg.     The  attention  of  Oxenstiem  and  Ban6r,  there- 
fore, was  not  so  much  directed  upon  new  enterprises  as  to  the  defense 
of  the  conquered  lands.     Even  the  latter  prospect  presented  many 
difficulties.    The  Swedish  army — so  styled — for  a  great  part  consisted 
of  OermanSf  and  with  German  blood  had  several  of  its  victories  been 
won.     As  long  as  Fortune  favored  the  arms  of  the  Swe<les,  these  Ger- 
mans bad  at  all  times  paid  the  strictest  obedience,  except  in  those 
troubles  which  the  little-minded  Pfuel  and  Mitschefal  had  caused  after 
the  death  of  Gustavus.     But  now,  excited  by  Saxon  emissaries,  they 
raised  again  the  voice  of  dissatisfaction,  which   threatened  to  burst 
forth  into  open  mutiny.     The  principal  officers  among  them — Dewitz, 
Sperreuter,  and  Crocau — were  considered  the  ringleaders  of  revolt,  and 
they  were  the  more  to  be  feared  since  they  knew  no  other  Fatherland 
than  their  tents,  and  enjoyed  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  soldiers. 
The  cavalry  showed  the  most  dissatisfaction,  and  appeared  particularly 
rebellious.     Oxenstiem,  it  is  true,  took  pains  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutinous  element,  but  he  found  himself  almost  besieged  by  his 
own  forces  in  Magdeburg.    At  this  moment,  perhaps  the  most  moment- 
ous to  Sweden  and  Protestantism  during  the  whole  war,  Ban^r  arrived 
from  the  other  quarters,  in  which,  by  his  vigilance,  he  had  spurred  the 
soldiers  to  the  fulfilling  of  their  duties,  and,  with  some  faithful  follow- 
ers, he  delivered  the  Royal  (Imperial)  Chancellor,  and  had  him  escorted 
safely  to  Wismar.     So  soon  as  the  general  had  secured  the  safety  of 
this  great  man,  he  had  some  of  the  unruly  colonels  arrested,  and  drew 
up  the  army  in  line  of  battle.     In  a  speech  of  power  and  dignity  he 
set  forth  the  shame  which   rested  upon  the  abandonment  and  secret 
intrigues  of  Saxony;  showed  the  advantages  and  profits  which  the 
soldiers  might  expect  from  a  contest  against  that  power;  and  ended 
with  these  words :  "  He  who  has  a  heart  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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Evangelic  Religion,  for  the  welfare  of  Sweden,  and  for  his  own  honor, 
let  him  follow  me/^  These  words,  spoken  with  earnestness  by  a  gen- 
eral who  so  often  had  led  his  warriors  to  victory,  had  the  best  effect  in 
preserving  obedience,  and  all  the  soldiers  swore  to  follow  wheresoever 
he  might  lead  their  flags.  Ban^r,  perceiving  from  evident  preparations 
that  the  Saxons  would  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
commence  hostilities,  took,  nevertheless,  every  measure  to  keep  up  the 
apparent  good  understanding.  Still,  in  October,  1635,  when  already 
hostilities  were  manifestly  imminent,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Elector, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Saxony  would  not  forget  what 
Sweden  had  done  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time  explained  the  reatons 
why  Oxenstiern  had  gone  to  Pomerania,  where  his  presence  had  become 
necessary  since  that  country  had  been  attacked  by  the  Imperial  Greneral 
Marradas.  The  answer  to  this  communication  was  at  the  same  time 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  war,  since  on  the  same  day  the 
first  cannon-shots  were  exchanged. 

Field-Marshal  Baudiss,  who  had  served  in  the  Swedish  army  for 
a  long  time  with  honor,  and  had  often  led  it  to  victory,  had  become 
dissatisfied,  and,  abandoning  that  service,  swore  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Swedish  Government.  He  now  commanded  the  Saxon  army.  Even 
before  hostilities  begun  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental,  endeavoring 
to  seduce  the  army  of  Ban^r,  and  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  revolt, 
and  the  Grerman  officers  to  abandon  it.  When  hostilities  had  actu- 
ally commenced,  his  plan  was  to  cut  the  retreat  of  the  Swedes  off 
from  the  Elbe,  and  sever  their  communications  with  the  Baltic.  If 
this  plan  should  be  successful,  according  to  ordinary  judgment,  they 
would  be  lost,  and  probably  be  compelled  to  accept  any  conditions 
which  the  enemy  should  prescribe  to  them, — in  a  word,  pass  under 
the  Caudine  Forks.  The  Veteran  Dufour  (Craighill,  290),  how- 
ever, in  his  "Conceptions  of  Strategy,"  argues  very  differently. 
While  not  excusing  Frederic  the  Great  for  placing  Fink  in  such  a 
situation,  he  blames  the  latter  for  the  total  sacrifice  at  Maxen, — as 
Vaudamme  is  culpable  for  the  utter  destruction  he  incurred  at  Culm. 
Dufour  cites  as  an  example  of  his  rule  of  conduct,  that  "  in  1795,  the 
Piedmontese  general  Boccaviva,  being  surrounded  at  Loano  by  a  French 
Division,  refused  to  surrender,  fell  in  mass  upon  the  enveloping  line^ 
broke  through  it"  and  escaped.  There  were  several  instances  of  similar 
successful  resolution  during  the  "  Slaveholders^  Rebellion,"  most  notably 
the  escape  of  the  Union  Cavalry  from  Harper's  Ferry  in  September^ 
1862.  Therefore  Ban4r  hastened  to  reach  tlie  banks  of  the  Elbe  before 
Baudiss  could  intercept  him,  and  such  was  his  expeditiousness  that  he 
had  already  crossed  the  most  part  of  his  army  over  the  river  at  Boitz- 
enburg  when  the  flags  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight.  It  was  only  the 
last  column,  with  which  Ban^r  was  present,  which  had  still  to  be 
ferried  across,  when  he  learned  from  a  prisoner  that  the  enemy,  visible, 
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was  only  the  advanoed  guard  of  cavalry,  under  (the  Saxon)  Yitzthuniy 
which  was  porsuing  him.  Without  loss  of  a  moment,  Ban6r  turned 
upon  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  head  of  only  three  squadrons,  fell  upon 
them,  and  threw  them  into  such  disorder  that  they  had  no  time  to 
assume  any  dispositions  for  resistance.  With  his  own  hand  Ban6r  may 
be  said  to  have  conquered  the  ''  main  standard''  of  the  enemy.  The 
Swedes,  who,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Elbe,  witnessed  the  fight, 
felt  nothing  but  contempt  for  an  enemy  who,  supported  by  ten  rapidly - 
advancing  regiments,  did  not  dare  to  farther  press  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Swedish  general.  Thus  Ban6r  by  victory  restored  to  his  soldiers  that 
confidence  in  themselves  which  had  been  lost  through  the  defeat  of  their 
brethren  at  Nordlingen.  This  lucky  accident  was  followed  by  another 
of  greater  importance.  Baudiss  had  invested  Domitz,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  with  his  whole  infantry,  consisting 
of  seven  thousand  men.  For  the  assistance  of  the  besi^ed,  Ban6r  sent 
his  general,  Patrick  Redvin  [Ruthven],  who,  on  the  22d  October,  1636, 
completely  chased  the  enemy  from  the  field.  Baudiss  hiniself  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  being  captured  that  he  left  behind  his  sword  and 
belt  in  the  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

A  few  days  after  these  events  fresh  traces  of  mutiny  were  discov- 
ered in  the  army.  The  protracted  delay  in  withholding  the  pay,  and 
the  miserable  quarters  furnished  to  them,  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  They  intended  to  keep  their  leader  in 
pawn  ontil  Oxenstiem  should  procure  money  and  give  security  for 
what  was  due  to  them.  It  was  not  long  before  the  enemies  of  Sweden 
got  wind  about  the  situation.  They  crossed  the  Elbe  near  Werben, 
and  through  Havelburg,  opposite,  marched  into  Mecklenburg,  so  that 
both  armies  soon  stood  in  sight  of  each  other  in  that  Duchy.  Banj5r 
now  again  found  himself  in  the  utmost  difficulties.  Several  opportu- 
nities of  damaging  the  enemy  had  to  be  left  unimproved  on  account  of 
the  daily  increasing  disobedience  in  his  army.  If  the  Saxon  Elector, 
taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  had  attacked  vigorously,  the 
Swedish  power  would  probably  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  fruits  of 
five  years'  bloody  campaigns  would  have  been  lost.  Luckily,  Oxen- 
stiern  found  means  to  satisfy  the  troops,  and  reinforcements — two  thou- 
sand horse  and  six  regiments  of  foot  from  Prussia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Torstenson — arrived,  and  in  November,  1635,  united  (at  Mal- 
chin)  with  Bauer's  army,  and  inspired  the  latter  with  new  courage. 
The  joint  forces  now  consisted  of  nine  thousand  cavalry  and  seven 
thousand  Infantry/ 

*  Shortly  after  his  capture  of  Landsbergi  in  Bavaria,  18th  April,  1688,  and 
dismantling  of  that  place,  Torstenson  was  compelled  by  his  eyer-increasing  in- 
firmities— ^the  result  of  barbarous  treatment  he  had  experienced  while  prisoner  to 
ICaximilian — ^to  turn  oyer  his  command  to  Marshal  Horn  and  return  to  Sweden. 
Although  endeayoring  to  regain  some  health  and  strength  in  his  natiye  air,  he  was 
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This  was  manifest  soon  afterwards  when  near  Goldberg,  and  then 
near  Kyiits,  7th  December,  1635,  Torstenson,  in  eommand  of  a  strong 

not  idle,  but  did  all  he  coald  to  provide  men  and  material  for  the  German  war,  which 
absorbed  so  much  and  so  speedily  all  that  could  be  sent  to  the  front.  His  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  artillery,  the  maintebance  of  its 
efficiency,  and  the  insurance  of  its  readiness  for  service.  Thus  over  two  years 
elapsed.  In  1685,  when  the  six  years'  truce  with  Poland — ^known  in  history  as  the 
Armistice  of  Stumsdorf,  concluded  ^^  under  canvas j**  16th  September,  1629 — was 
about  to  expire,  the  Poles  exhibited  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  renew  the  hos- 
tilities, which  had  been  terminated  by  this  arrangement  through  the  mediation  of 
England  and  France,  to  enable  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  enter,  with  free  hands,  into 
the  German  war. 

To  provide  against  the  perilous  contingency  of  another  war  upon  its  hands, 
when  they  were  fully  occupied  with  the  burden,  almost  insupportable,  they  had 
grappled  in  Germany,  Sweden  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  a  powerful 
demonstration  that  its  very  appearance  in  full  panoply  would  deter  the  Poles  from 
a  repetition  of  a  struggle  which  had  hitherto  ended  invariably  in  their  loss  and 
discomfiture. 

In  1684,  Torstenson  had  been  commissioned  General  of  Ordnance,  or  rather 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery, — a  title  equivalent  in  the  Imperial  service  to  the 
almost  invariably  misunderstood  rank  of  General-Feldzeugmeister,  who  was  equal 
to  a  Field-Marshal  in  dignity,  equal  in  rank  with  Gkneral  of  Infantry  or  of  Cav- 
alry, except  that  to  hold  it  an  officer  as  a  rule  had  to  attain  to  it  by  service  and 
promotion  with  Artillery,  instead  of  in  either  of  the  other  arms.  In  1685  he  was  now 
assigned  as  second  in  command  to  his  wife's  uncle,  the  aged  but  still  able  Jacob  de 
la  Gardie,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  while  the  army  derived  strength  from 
the  reputation  of  its  nominal  chief,  the  virtual  command  was  vested  in  the  young 
hero,  of  whom  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  Stockholm,  Hon.  John  L.  Stevens,  in  his 
recent  "History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  1884,  written  with  every  advantage  of 
new  sources  of  information  on  the  spot,  speaks  thus :  "  When  he  [Gustavus]  fell  on 
the  fatal  field  [Lutzen],  there  were  Bak6r,  Horn,  Wramosl  [Swedes],  Bkrnhard 
[German],  and,  the  moat  gifted  of  them  allj  Linart  Torstsnson,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Swedish  troops  and  their  allies  in  Germany." 

And  here,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  gilding  gold  and  whitening  the  lily, 
permit  the  introduction  of  a  character  of  this  same  "  inimitable"  Torstenson,  drawo 
from  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  German  General  von  Hardegg's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War :  Torstenson,  the  most  illustrious  gen- 
eral of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  to  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus confided  the  organization  of  the  Artillery,  destined  for  service  in  Germany, 
and  was  so  satisfied  with  the  result  that  he  made  the  young  Colonel  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  that  Arm.  As  Commander  of  an  Army-corps  acting  independently,  as 
a  General  of  Artillery,  then  of  Infantry,  afterwards  of  Cavalry,  and,  finally,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  proved  himself  equally  eminent.  Compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  government,  but  against  his  wishes,  to  assume  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  the  command  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ban^r,  through  the  most  judicioua 
measures  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  restoration  of  complete  trustworthiness  in 
that  army,  which,  through  neglect  and  mutiny,  had  become  a  power  dangerous  to 
the  Swedish  administration.  General  von  Hardegg  refers  to  the  thorough  perception 
of  the  vast  value  of  the  oblique  order  of  battle,  which  was  demonstrated  at  Witt- 
stock,  under  BanSr  and  Torstenson,  the  latter  commanding,  and  leading  off,  with 
the  right,  which  delivered  the  hardest  blows,  and  emphasizes  the  masterly  and  suc- 
cessful carrying  through  (Durchziehen) — as  a  thread  is  drawn  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle— the  Fight  at  Janikau.  Finally,  the  Wurtemberg  general,  critic,  and  scholar 
sums  up  Torstenson's  character  in  these  words:  ** Torstenson  possessed,  in  addition 
to  his  great  talents  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  an  ex- 
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expeditioD,  cot  to  pieces  several  regiments  of  hostile  cavalry^  which 
intended  to  anite  with  the  Imperialists  under  Marazin.    As  a  oonse- 

quSsite  heart,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  honor.  In  courage,  in  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  he  towered,  in  spite  of  his  body  broken  by  diseases,  above  all  his  asso- 
ciateB  of  equal  rank.  He  not  only  understood  how  to  establish  and  maintain  disci- 
pline, but  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarities  of  the  soldiery,  and  absolutely  make  them 
humane."  To  this  Hormayer,  the  Austrian  historiographer,  adds,  that  even  when 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  after  Janikau,  Torstenson's  **chiva1ric  great- 
new  of  soul"  {ritterliehe  Edelmuih)  so  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor  that 
it  was  acknowledged  by  elegant  courtesies  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  whose  armies 
bad  just  been  routed,  and  whose  capital  was  being  insulted  with  cannon-shot.  Fer- 
dinand even  permitted  Torstenson  to  send  officers  into  Vienna  to  purchase  whatso- 
ever might  be  agreeable  to  his  wife,  Beata  de  la  Gardie,  who  accompanied  her 
husband  in  all  his  latest  campaigns,  was  present  in  the  battles  he  delivered,  and  at 
Janikau  was  captured  by  the  Bavarians  under  the  great  trooper  Werth,  and  actu- 
ally recaptured  through  a  charge  led  by  her  heroic  husband.  During  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War  this  presence  of  ladies  of  high  rank  in  camp  with  their  husbands  was 
quite  common,  and  when  Mercy  was  mortally  wounded  at  Nordlingen  (2d),  he  had 
just  kissed  his  wife  in  the  exuberation  of  a  triumph  of  which  he  felt  assured, — a 
triumph  converted  into  a  reverse  by  his  fall,  and  the  very  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Werth,  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  Hatzfeld  at  Janikau, — too 
wild  a  dash  with  his  cavalry,  and  the  pursuit  carried  on,  beyond  reason,  of  a  frac- 
tion of  an  army ;  of  which  the  remainder  was  achieving  success,  unmolested  by  the 
very  troopers  of  Werth  who  were  most  needed  to  assist  in  a  final  endeavor  to  re- 
trieve lost  honor  and  a  nearly  lost  field. 

Believing  that  the  Fortune  of  War  had  deserted  the  Swedes  after  their  four 
years'  enjoyment  of  her  smiles ;  and  that  the  disastrous  issue  for  them  of  the  two- 
days'  battle  of  Nordlingen,  2dth-27th  August,  or  6th-7th  September,  1634,  had 
pat  a  period  to  their  good  luck  ;  the  Austrian  Cabinet  did  not  lose  a  moment,  nor 
neglect  any  incentive,  to  stir  up  Poland  to  resume  or  again  declare  war  against 
Sweden.  Fortunately  for  that  country,  the  hatred  of  the  Poles  seems  to  have  died 
out  with  the  death  of  Sigismund,  the  rival  of  Charles  IX.,  father  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Sigismund  expired  2d  December,  1684,  and  his  son  Uladislaus,  whose 
claims  and  pretensions  were  not  inconsiderable,  was  not  sufficiently  infiuential  to 
revive  the  ill-will  of  his  subjects  against  the  Swedes. 

The  presence  of  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  the  Musco- 
vites, at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  with  Torstenson  as  second  in  com- 
mand, made  the  Poles,  however  inclined  to  war,  afraid  of  its  consequences,  and  the 
slight  concessions  offered  by  Sweden  induced  them  to  enter  into  another  Armistice 
for  twenty-six  years.  This  was  effected  on  the  2d  September,  1636,  through  the 
mediation  of  England,  France,  the  United  States  of  Holland,  and,  perhaps,  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  Brandenburg,  fearful  of  hostilities  in  districts  to  which  it  laid 
claim.  This  result  was  very  advantageous  to  Sweden,  for  by  mere  demonstrations 
and  the  surrender  of  a  few  harbors  for  the  period  of  the  Armistice  they  obtained 
that  which  would  otherwise  have  cost  streams  of  blood  and  greatly  endangered 
their  possessions  and  affisirs  in  Germany.  The  Armistice  having  been  arranged, 
Sweden  had  no  need  of  a  large  army  on  the  side  of  Poland,  since  the  forces  of  this 
State  which  had  excited  the  apprehensions  of  Oxenstiern  and  the  Senate  retired 
into  the  interior  and  marched  towards  the  Ukraine  to  subdue  the  Cossacks.  Tor- 
Btmison,  after  Jacob  de  la  Gardie  and  Peter  Brahe  had  left  the  army,  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  forces  and  received  orders  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Ban^r,  whom 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  bad  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  frontier  of 
Mecklenburg.  These  orders  were  extremely  welcome  to  him,  since  in  his  present 
position  he  could  find  no  opportunity  for  his  ability  and  activity.    Accordingly^ 
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quence  of  this  victory^  Havelbarg,  almost  in  sight  of  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes^  and  the  Elector  of 

towards  the  end  of  1684  he  advanced  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  passing  throagh 
Farther  and  Hither  Pomerania,  and  dislodged  the  Imperialists  under  Marazin 
(Maracini).  Advancing,  he  taught  the  inhahitants  of  Pomerania,  who  had  evinced 
hostile  sentiments,  suhmission,  and  turning  his  march  to  good  account — as  did  Na- 
poleon hurrying  his  conscripts  forward  to  the  Bhine  in  1818 — was  enahled  thereby 
to  discipline  his  forces,  of  whom  the  great  proportion  were  raw  recruits.  Bogislaus, 
the  last  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  near  his  end.  With  him  expired  the  Ducal 
family,  which,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had  governed  this  State. 
The  Swedes  were  only  waiting  for  the  decease  of  Bogislaus  to  enforce  their  claims 
upon  this  Province  of  the  German  Empire  as  an  appropriate  indemnification  for  the 
losses  and  expenses  they  had  sustained  in  the  war.  With  this  object,  Sweden  had 
charged  herself  alone  with  the  defense  of  the  Duchy  during  the  lifetime  of  the  aged 
Duke,  and,  at  this  time,  Stjen  Bjelke  represented  Sweden  at  Stettin,  as  minister- 
resident  or  administrator.  Bjelke's  mental  gifts  were  so  highly  esteemed  that  he 
stood  second  in  public  opinion  only  to  Oxenstiern  in  council.  He  had  instructions, 
as  soon  as  the  ducal  race  was  extinct,  to  take  full  possession  of  the  country  and 
organize  at  once  a  competent  administration.  In  the  accomplishment  of  these 
plans,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  lose  all  claims,  perchance,  at  once, 
that  the  Swedes  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  territory  during  the  last  hours  of 
the  dying  Bogislaus,  whose  fatal  illness,  notwithstanding  all  these  previsions,  oc- 
curred most  unfortunately  for  them  at  a  period  when  the  Imperialists  held  posses- 
sion of  almost  the  whole  country,  having  invaded  it  at  several  points  at  the  same 
time. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties  the  inhabitants  had  not  only  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedes  and  refractory  under  their  occupation,  but  had 
also  taken  up  arms  wherever  circumstances  permitted  to  oppose  their  claims  and 
expel  the  Swedish  troops.  These  dangers  became  the  more  imminent  as  Ban^r's 
army  was  considerably  reduced,  so  that  he  had  enough  to  do  with  the  forces  under 
his  command  to  maintain  himself  and  defend  Fore  (West)  or  Hither  Pomerania. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  since  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  beheld 
the  establishment  of  the  Swedes  as  his  neighbors  with  the  greatest  dislike,  hftd  re- 
course to  both  secret  and  open  measures  to  kindle,  spread,  and  feed  the  flames  of 
war.  It  required  all  Stjen  Bjelke's  courage  and  ability  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
his  country,  nor  would  he  still  have  been  able  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  all  his 
vigilance  and  labor,  had  not  Torstenson  made  his  appearance  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment with  all  his  forces.  The  island  of  Wollin,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists,  was 'recaptured,  the  partial  uprisings  and  threatened  disturbances 
suppressed  for  the  time,  and  the  garrison  of  Stettin  increased.  Having  by  these 
^means  secured  the  possession  of  Pomerania,  Torstenson  continued  his  march  through 
the  fortified  towns  of  Usedom  and  Demmin,  and  in  November,  1685,  reached 
Malchin  in  the  very  heart  of  Mecklenburg.  At  that  place  his  corps,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  horse  and  six  regiments  of  foot,  united  with  those  under  BanSr,  and 
the  joint  force  amounted  to  nine  thousand  cavalry  and  seven  thousand  infkntry. 
This  reinforcement,  to  say  nothing  of  the  presence  of  such  a  leader  as  Torstenson, 
infhsed  an  entirely  different  spirit  into  Ban^r's  disorganized  army,  and  gave  a  new 
and  unexpected  turn  to  the  war.  Saxony  had  now  to  swallow  the  bitter  tniit  of 
her  own  treacherous  vacillations  and  political  apostasy,  and  experience  the  ven- 
geance of  Allies  betrayed  and  Religious  adherents  sacrificed  to  the  most  unprinci- 
pled State  policy,  and  the  atrocities  of  a  soldiery  hitherto  unknown  except  among 
the  Imperialists  and  their  allies.  The  Saxon-Electoral  troops  had  their  headquar- 
ters at  Parchim,  whitherward  after  Torstenson 's  arrival  the  Swedish  army  put  itself 
in  motion.  Thence  the  Saxons  were  forced  back  without  difficulty  upon  the  Havel, 
being  unwilling,  notwithstanding  their  great  numerical  superiority,  to  accept  battle 
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Brandenbarg  did  not  consider  himself  safe  any  longer  in  his  own  capi- 
tal^ Berlin^  whioh  itself  was  threatened  (Malleson,  126).    In  spite  of 

• 

from  the  Swedes,  since  both  parties  knew  it  would  be  decisive.  In  the  mean  while 
the  conntry  was  pillaged  by  both  armies,  which  harassed  each  other  by  divers 
attacks,  in  which,  however,  Ban^r  generally  had  the  advantage.  On  one  occasion 
Torstenson,  sent  out  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  met  several  regiments  of  the  enemy 
near  Goldberg  and  Kyritz,  and  in  a  very  short  time  destroyed  the  whole  and  cap- 
tured eleven  standalrds.  In  consequence  of  these  losses,  which  broke  the  strength 
of  the  enemy's  main  army  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  by  BanSr's  march  upon  the 
Elbe,  the  war  was  slowly  removed  from  Pomerania.  The  Saxon-Elector  retired 
towards  Misnia,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  force  the  Pass  on  the  Saale,  and 
avert  the  war  from  the  Saxon  frontier,  but  found  in  Tobstskson  an  obaiinaie  adver- 
aary^  Ban^r  having  at  this  time  left  the  army  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Magde- 
burg, where  his  first  wife  had  died.  After  his  return,  Torstenson  shared  with  him 
not  only  the  honor  of  the  conquest  of  Luneburg  and  Winsen,  but  also  that  of  the 
victory  on  the  fields  of  Wittstock,  24th  September,  1686,  whose  glories  and  results 
effaced  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen. 

The  infiuence  of  Torstenson  and  his  share  in  command  with  Ban6r  is  little 
known,  and  scarcely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  these  campaigns. 
Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  in  his  "  Royal  Utterance,''  *'  a  crowned  or  prize  essay," 
read  before  the  Boyal  Swedish  Academy  in  1786,  is  more  just  and  generous  than 
Swedish  historians  to  Sweden's  greatest  soldier,  Torstenson.    It  is  thus  he  spoke : 

[When  Jacob  de  la  Gardie  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Poland  in  1685,] — he 
bega  his  new  relative,  brave  Torstenson,  to  accompany  him  and  to  be  the  prop  of 
his  age.  He  approaches  the  shores  of  Poland  and  the  rumor  of  his  arrival  accel- 
erates the  conclusion  of  another  Truce.  He  leaves  hie  army  to  Tobstsnsok  and 
returns  to  his  native  land.  Not  without  emotion  does  Torstenson  receive  the  com- 
mand. Prom  the  teacher  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  he  had  still  hoped  to  learn ;  but 
greater  dangers  require  his  presence.  The  honor  of  the  Swedish  arms  calls  him  to 
Grermany,  Ban^r  awaits  him;  his  presence  alone  can  bring  back  Fortune  to  the 
Swedish  armies.  [Was  he  not  *<  the  only  man"  whom  Gustavus,  the  Great,  declared 
to  be  especially  qualified  to  command  the  whole  army  ?  (Locoenius,  716.)]  TTAo 
can  resist  Banir  and  Torstenson  united  f  Ye  cities  vacillating  in  your  fidelity  I 
Te  princes  who  fear  Ferdinand's  revenge  I  Ye  allies  who  think  the  Fortune  of 
Sweden  vanished  I  Ye  enemies  who  presume  on  your  victories  1  Ye  faithless  friends 
who  betray  your  own  country,  your  protectors  whom  you  abandon  for  your 
oppressor,  learn  what  two  great  men  may  do  t  Torstenson  hastens  to  the  assistance 
of  Bandr,  and  hardly  has  he  entered  Germany  when  a  victory  announces  his  arrival, 
Maracini,  conquered  at  WoUin,  saves  himself  with  difiiculty  under  the  walls  of 
Stargard.  Torstenson  permits  him  to  fly,  convinced  that  a  prudent  warrior  must 
not  allow  himself  for  any  cause  however  brilliant  to  be  diverted  from  his  main 
objective. 

<^  Torstenson  hastens  towards  Ban^r  and  they  join  their  forces  at  Malcbin.  Here 
my  voice  stops  short  I  I  know,  now,  the  extent  of  the  task  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself.  In  whatever  direction  I  turn  my  eyes  on  the  remarkable  events  which  the 
historian  has  preserved,  I  find  difilculty  in  doing  them  justice ;  not  to  fatigue  by 
the  enumeration  of  so  many  victories,  and  yet  to  make  mention  of  them  and  rightly 
to  select  the  best ;  not  to  forget  those  which,  although  not  productive  of  eventful 
results,  are  yet  noteworthy  through  the  genius  of  the  leaders.  What  examples  t 
[Ban6r  and  Torstenson !]  What  a  School  for  Warriors,  Ban6r  and  Torstenson 
combat  together  I  Sweden's  fortunes,  lately  wavering  in  (Germany,  are  already  re- 
established ;  Victory  has  returned  and  everywhere  the  enemy  flies  I  Here  words 
are  wanting  me  to  describe  such  varied  victories ;  so  many  conquests ;  be  it  when 
Torstenson,  on  the  battle-fleld  at  Wittstock,  under  Ban^r's  command,  prepares  for 
him  with  the  Swedish  vanguard  a  complete  victory,  and,  at  Ohemnitz,  contributes 
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the  advantages  won,  the  new  year,  1636,  opened  with  little  prospectB 
of  improvement  for  the  Swedes.     In  all  directions  they  saw  enemies, 

to  the  dispersing  of  the  enemy ;  or,  be  it|  when  Tobstkitson  alone  defends  the 
ehorea  of  the  Saale  and  makes  them  a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  supe- 
rior in  force ;  or,  be  it,  when,  during  Ban^r's  absence,  he  gives  this  hero  time  to 
recover  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife ;  or,  be  it,  when, 
despising  the  hypocritical  voice  of  flattery  and  discord,  and  filled  with  ardor  for 
his  Fatherland,  he  keeps  alive  his  intimate  friendship  with  Ban^r.  Both  these  men 
were  worthy  of  each  other,  both  were  without  Jealousy,  without  other  ambition 
than  best  to  serve  their  country,  the  true  sign  of  greatness  in  men.  But  so  many 
cares,  so  much  fatigue  have  exhausted  his  strength.  His  body  is  not  equal  to  his 
mind ;  he  is  compelled  to  seek  rest,  he  is  permitted  to  return  home,  where  he  is  in- 
stalled in  the  highest  office  in  the  realm,  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  council." 

The  Saxons  had  been  established  in  a  strong  camp  before  Pereburg,  having 
thirteen  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  to  whom  Ban^r  and  Torstenson 
could  oppose  less  than  nine  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot.  Finding 
they  would  not  quit  their  advantageous  position,  the  Swedish  generals  endeavored 
to  compel  them  by  stopping  the  passage  of  the  Blbe,  attacking  with  that  view 
Havelburg  and  the  fort  of  Werben.  In  this  they  were  so  far  successful  that  the 
Saxons  left  their  camp  to  cover  the  return  of  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  sent  under  General  Klitzing  to  seize  Old  Brandenburg.  Determined 
to  engage  before  this  Junction  could  take  place,  the  Swedes  immediately  advanced 
until  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  then  endeavored  to  gain  possession  of  a  rising 
ground  near  Wittstock ;  but  the  Saxon  front  being  protected  by  a  wood  and  other 
strongholds  defended  by  artillery,  Ban6r  sent  off  his  left  wing  to  turn  the  wood 
and  charge  them  in  flank,  wheeling  off  himself  towards  the  right  with  the  other, 
his  own  right  wing,  under  Torstenson's  immediate  command,  in  the  hope,  by  pre- 
senting so  small  a  force,  of  inviting  an  attack  and  drawing  the  enemy  from  so 
advantageous  a  position.  This  manoeuvring  succeeded ;  the  Saxons  poured  their 
whole  forces  upon  the  right  wing,  and  the  contest  was  long  maintained  with  equal 
animosity  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  Not  a  Swedish  regiment  but  rallied  ten 
times,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  was  as  often  repulsed.  Several  had  begun  to 
fly,  when  the  second  line,  under  Vitzthum,  to  whom  alone  the  blame  of  this 
partial  disgrace  must  attach,  on  account  of  the  little  energy  he  displayed  in  bringing 
his  command  into  action,  renewed  the  attack,  and  the  left  wing  charging  the 
enemy  in  flank  (left  rear),  their  whole  army  was  immediately  routed.*  Five  thou- 
sand of  the  Saxons  and  Imperialists  were  left  upon  the  fleld,  besides  such  aa  were 
killed  in  the  pursuit  or  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantry.  In 
fact,  scarcely  one  thousand  infantry,  and  those  mostly  Saxons,  escaped  from  the 
field.  The  Imperialists  were  captured  and  destroyed  on  all  hands.  Almost  all  the 
cavalry,  however,  saved  themselves  by  flight  during  the  darkness.  The  Swedish 
loss  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  killed  and  three  thousand  wounded.  Such  a  pro- 
portion shows  hard  fighting.  One  in  every  four  had  been  hit  or  killed.  From 
this  field  of  glory,  which  restored  the  Swedes  at  once  to  their  former  reputation, 
and  placed  them  in  almost  as  advantageous  a  position  as  they  had  ever  occupied, 
they  drove  the  Imperialists  through  Thuringia  and  Hesse  into  Westphalia,  and  then 
returning,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Misnia  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 


*  Although  Vitzthum  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  this  treason  to  his 
mander  and  comrades,  the  farmer  imperiled  and  the  latter  sacrificed,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  Swedish  service,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  this  war.  He  doubtleas 
owes  his  escape,  like  others  under  similar  circumstances,  either  to  family  or  politi- 
oal  infiuence.    As  in  better  known  cases  of  the  same  kind,  his  misconduct  was  DOt 
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haDger,  and  miseiy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Elector  by  a  threatened  in* 
.^asion  into  Pomerania^  their  real  base,  would  compel  Ban^r  to  aban- 
don his  position,  most  advantageous  in  a  military  sense ;  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  von  Bnlow  and  other  experts,  the  strongest  strategic  or 
commanding  point  in  Germany.  Around  it  revolved  the  war  as  if  its 
course  depended  on  Werben  as  a  pivot,  very  much  as  Dresden  served 
as  a  centre  to  Napoleon's  divergent  breakings-out  against  the  Allies  in 
1813, — a  Chattanooga  in  some  relations  to  the  war  between  the  AUe- 
ghenies  and  the  Mississippi.  Only  two  avenues  remained  open — Banfir 
had  to  risk  a  battle  or  invade  Saxony  to  draw  the  attention  of  Johann 
George  from  the  Swedish  possessions  on  the  Baltic  and  concentrate  for 
the  defense  of  his  own  province.  Ban^r  chose  the  latter  course,  as  the 
other  seemed  too  doubtful,  since  the  enemy  had  received  several  rein- 
forcements from  Silesia  and  consequently  Ban6r  would  not  risk  the 
army  immediately  under  his  command,  it  being  at  that  time  the  only 
one  which  remained  available  for  Sweden.  Amid  the  greatest  silence 
in  a  dark  night  of  January,  Ban6r  therefore  moved  off,  his  cavalry 
crossing  the  Elbe  near  Magdeburg,  while  he,  with  the  whole  body  of 
his  infantry,  passed  over  the  river  at  Werben.  Colonel  Mitschefal — 
the  man  who  had  been  a  ringleader  in  the  troubles  at  Donauwerth, 
and  had  caused  the  dissension  between  Gustavus  Horn  and  Duke  Ber- 
nard of  Weimar,  a  difference  which  led  to  the  defeat  at  Nordlingen, 
and  who,  aflerwards,  to  escape  the  just  punishment  due  for  his  mis- 
deeds, had  entered  the  Saxon  service — was  the  first  who,  with  his  regi- 
ment, was  attacked  by  the  Swedes.  He  was  quartered  in  the  small 
town  of  Barby,  and  after  a  short  resistance  had  to  give  himself  up 
prisoner.  From  this  point,  the  Swedes  extended  their  raids  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Halle,  and  threatened  Moritzburg.  The  Elector  had  hardly 
heard  of  the  invasion  of  Ban^r  before  he  was  compelled  to  renounce 
all  his  plans  with  regard  to  the  conquest  of  Pomerania,  and  hastened 

due  to  want  of  courage,  but  to  causes  of  which  the  guilt  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  crime  was  committed  calculatedly  and  in  cold  blood.  Political  influence 
baa  saved  many  a  like  criminal  f^om  the  fate  be  deserved,  and  even  rewarded  the 
crime,  whereas  virtuous  men,  like  Admiral  Byng  and  other  mournful  exemplars, 
have  been  done  to  death  as  scapegoats  for  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  agents  much 
more  guilty,  but  possessed  of  authority,  shrouded  in  the  fogs  of  popular  delusion,  or 
vested  with  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  cuttle-fish  of  enveloping  itself  for  conceal- 
ment in  the  black  fluid  furnished  by  nature,  and  poured  forth  at  will  to  favor  its 
escape.  It  it  well  to  examine  in  this  connection  the  conduct,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  of  the  French  marshals  in  Spain,  and  sometimes,  elsewhere, 
even  under  Napoleon's  own  eyes,  towards  each  other.  Stuart's  utter  disobedience 
to  Wellington  and  Picton's  indifference  to  his  orders  would  be  inexplicable  were 
it  not  that  experience  tells  us  that,  in  all  cases,  everywhere,  throughout  time,  what 
18  deemed  blasphemy  or  crime  in  an  individual  without  influence  is  a  witty  or  sen- 
sible remark  or  pardonable  act  in  another  who  has  influence  with  a  party,  class, 
or  calling.  (See  Zedler's  Universal  Lexicon,  1747,  vol.  xlix.  421,  422,  in  ^*de 
Pe%f»Ur  CblUeiion,  or  Alcove,^*  N.  T.  Historical  Society ;  Yon  Lundblad's  Swedish 
Fliitarob,  etc.) 
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to  deliver  his  own  lands  from  such  dangerous  enemies.    He  arrived  at 
Halle  in  nick  of  time  to  compel  Ban6r  to  abandon  the  si^e  of  Moritz-, 
burg,  and  to  recross  the  Saale.    This,  however,  was  all  he  could  ao* 
complish,  for  Ban6r  could  neither  be  enticed  into  a  battle  nor  compelled 
to  leave  Saxony.    The  Swedes  rather  settled  themselves  in  their  posi- 
tion, to  remain  as  long  as  provisions  could  be  gathered  from  the  coun<« 
try  around.    Saxony,  unfortunate  country,  now  became  the  scene  of  all 
the  cruelties  of  the  war,  and  had  to  j>ay  most  heavily  for  the  perfidious 
action  of  its  monarch.    The  indignation  which  Ban6r  had  been  com- 
pelled for  so  long  a  time  to  suppress,  now  got  free  course,  and  the  feel- 
ing communicated  itself  to   his  troops.     They  fought  against  the 
Saxons,  says  Schiller,  not  as  they  did  against  the  Austrians  and  Ba- 
varians, from  duty,  but  from  personal  hatred  and  bitterness  of  feeling 
which  had  been  excited  by  insults  throughout  several  years,  while  they 
campaigned  together.     Experience  now  proved  too  terribly  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  which  is  to  be  found  expressed  again  and  again  in  dif- 
ferent words,  all,  however,  conveying  the  same  idea  in  the  wisest  of 
books,  the  Bible,  that  a  false  friend  is  the  object  of  a  more  vehement 
hatred  than  an  enemy  of  the  longest  antagonism.     Ban^r  himself  set 
the  example  of  a  severity  which  made  him  the  ''  punishing  rod"  for  the 
defeated.     The  most  oppressive  contributions  of  all  kinds  were  levied, 
and  neither  nobility  nor  citizens  nor  peasants  were  spared.   Weissenfels, 
Jena,  Lutzen,  Eiseleben  had  to  purchase  exemption  from  plunder  and 
conflagration  by  the  payment  of  enormous  sums  for  the  times  and 
existing  circumstances.    He  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Naumbui^ 
that  without  the  payment  of  ransom,  they  should  feel  the  edge  of  the 
sword  if  they  fired  a  single  shot.     Nevertheless,  the  Swedes — or  rather 
the  Grermans,  nominal  Swedes — gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  un- 
bridled debaucheries  when  they  had  entered  the  city.   The  unfortunates 
who  looked  to  the  leader  for  protection  found  in  him  only  an  obstinate 
soldier.     Here  to  demonstrate  the  sentiments  of  this  ^^Iron  Age^^  in- 
deed Irony  Sir  James  Turner,  1670-71,  in  his  "Pallas  Armata"  in 
Chapter  xxvi.,  on  "Prisoners,  Parleys,''  etc.,  speaks  thus  oommendingly 
•  of  Torstenson,  who  never  broke  his  word  but  always  kept  faith  to  ear 
and  hope  for  reward  or  punishment.     "Torstenson,"  says  the  experi- 
enced knight  and  soldier,  "the  Sweedish  Felt-Marshal  did  generously 
when  he  resolved  to  put  a  Danish  Garrison  of  six  hundred  men  to  the 
sword,  who  were  in  a  Sconce  (field-work)  of  the  Dutchy  of  Hoktein ; 
he  REFUSED  all  Parley  and  Treaty,  and,  in  the  Storm,  killed  every 
man."     By  their  wild  acts  and  wasting  all  the  provisions  produced  or 
stored  along  the  fertile  shore  of  the  Saale  were  utterly  wasted,  and  Ban^r 
himself  soon  felt  the  consequences  of  this  want  of  foresight,  so  that  the 
want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retire  under  the  cannons  of  Mag- 
deburg.  The  provisions  which  could  be  extracted  and  brought  forward 
from  Halberstadt,  Luneburg,  Quedlinburg,  and  Ashersleben  were  trans- 
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ported  to  that  fortress,  Magdeburg ;  but  even  these  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  Swedish  army  for  any  length  of  time.  They  however  satisfied 
the  wants  of  a  few  weeks  until  Ban^r  was  sufficiently  recuperated  to 
make  his  raids  out  from  Magdeburg,  now  along  the  right  and  now 
along  the  left  of  the  Elbe.  These  raids  were  only  intended  to  wear 
oat  the  enemy  and  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty  about  the  further  plans 
of  the  Swedish  leader. 

J*  Watts  db  Peybtbb, 
Brevet  Major^Oenerdl  8.N.  Y. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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REFLECTIONS  AT  SEA. 

There  is  a  feeling  pure  and  sweet 

That  lives  through  many  a  troubled  scene. 
And  will  the  weary  heart  oft  greet, 

Whilst  wandering  o'er  life's  fitful  dream. 
It  is  the  recollection  dear 

Of  early  life,  of  early'joys, 
When  eyes  untainted  with  a  tear 

Shone  bright  on  pleasure's  gilded  toys ; 
When  hearts  were  warm  and  feelings  true 

To  all  that  kindness  we  could  seek, 
And  every  shade  but  sorrow's  hue 

Danced  in  the  eye,  and  lit  the  cheek ; 
And  when  life's  changing  scene  at  last 

Shall  close  around  us  near  the  tomb. 
Who  would  not  wish  when  all  is  past, 

To  slumber  at  his  early  home? 
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SKETCH   OF  FORT  MEADE,  DAKOTA  TERRI^ 

TORY. 

When  an  officer  is  ordered  to  change  station,  and  especially  if  he  is 
going  to  a  terra  inoogniUif  his  first  thoughts,  naturally,  are  as  to  the 
kind  of  place  in  which  he  is  about  to  reside,  the  means  of  access,  etc 
In  the  present  article  my  aim  is  to  give  a  plain,  practical  sketch  of  one 
of  our  frontier  posts,  in  the  hope  that  the  information  furnished  will 
be  found  of  value  and  of  general  interest. 

Fort  Meade,  Dakota  Territory,  was  established  August  27,  1878, 
by  Major  Henry  Lazelle,  First  Infantry,  with  a  garrison  comprising 
Companies  C  and  K,  First  Infantry,  and  Troops  E  and  M,  Seventh 
Cavalry.  The  temporary  camp  used  during  the  construction  of  the 
post  was  named  Camp  Ruhlen,  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Greorge  Ruhlen, 
Seventeenth  Infantry.  For  his  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  this  office  as  acting  quartermaster  great  credit  is  due. 

Fort  Meade  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  Black 
Hills,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bear  Butte  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Dead  wood,  and  at  an  altitude  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
To  reach  it  from  department  headquarters,  at  Fort  Snelling,  near  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  involves  a  trip  of  six  hundred  and  eleven  miles  by 
railroad  and  stage,  as  follows :  St.  Paul  to  Kasota,  by  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  Railroad,  distance  seventy-seven  miles ;  Ka- 
sota to  Pierre,  by  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  distance  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  miles ;  Pierre  to  Fort  Meade,  by  Northwestern 
Express,  Stage,  and  Transportation  Company,  distance  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  miles.  The  railroad  journey  is  made  in  seventeen 
hours.  The  stage  company  runs  a  daily  line  of  Concord  coaches, 
which  make  the  trip,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  thirty-six 
hours.  The  coach  leaves  Pierre  at  7  A.M.,  and  reaches  Fort  Meade  at 
7  P.M.  the  following  day,  thus  requiring  a  stay  of  two  days  and  one 
night  on  this  uncomfortable  means  of  transportation.  Before  starting 
on  the  stage  trip  experienced  travelers  carefully  provide  themselves  with 
a  good  lunch  and  a  liberal  supply  of  warm  wraps.  The  trip  is  made 
with  fair  r^larity  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  winter  snows  and  spring 
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thaws  render  it  occasionally  a  journey  of  no  little  magnitude.    The  fare 
by  this  route  is  twenty-eight  dollars. 

A  seoond  means  of  communication  is  by  stage  from  Sidney^  Ne- 
braska^ on  the  Union  Pacific  Sailroad ;  distance,  about  two  hundred 
miles ;  time  required^  fifty  hours ;  fare^  thirty-five  dollars.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  greater  distance  of  staging  on  this  road  renders  it 
less  popular  than  the  Pierre  route. 

The  post  is  situated  on  Bear  Butte  Creek^  a  small  stream  rising 
from  springs  in  the  Black  Hills.  It  is  arranged  for  ten  companies;  has 
a  very  extensive  parade-ground,  octagonal  in  shape^  the  southern,  south* 
eastern,  and  southwestern  sides  being  occupied  by  the  line  of  officers^ 
quarters.  On  the  three  opposite  sides  are  situated  the  six  barrack 
buildings,  adjutant's  office,  and  guard-house.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  beautifully  picturesque.  To  the  north,  about  six  miles  distant,  lies 
old  Bear  Butte,  towering  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  ground  level, 
and  forming  quite  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  landscape.  To  the  north- 
east is  a  pretty  valley,  thickly  settled  with  farms,  through  which  Bear 
Butte  Creek  runs  to  join  the  Belle  Fourche  River.  On  the  east  and 
south  sides  are  the  Black  Hills,  covered  with  tall,  dark  pines.  To  the 
west  is  a  pretty  cafion,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  through 
which  runs  the  road  to  Deadwood,  and  which  opens  upon  a  large 
valley,  wherein  is  situated  Sturgis  City,  a  town  of  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, distant  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  post. 

In  its  plan.  Fort  Meade  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  a  post  of 
magnificent  distances.  The  distances  between  the  buildings,  however, 
offer  great  security  in  case  of  fire.  The  guard-house  was  at  first  placed 
in  a  very  faulty  position,  in  rear  of  one  of  the  barrack  buildings,  so  that 
no  general  view  of  the  garrison  could  be  obtained  from  post  number  one. 
This  was  remedied  in  1883  by  having  it  moved  up  near  the  adjutant's 
office.  The  hospital  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  post,  near 
the  band  quarters  and  trader's  store,  consequently  in  quite  a  noisy  sec- 
tion. The  post  ice-house,  also  in  this  neighborhood,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  ornamental. 

The  line  of  officers'  quarters,  the  greater  part  of  which  faces  the 
north,  is  occupied  by  fifteen  structures.  Of  these,  six  are  frame  build- 
ings, one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  mansard-roofs,  each  divided  into 
two  sets  of  quarters.  Each  set  contains  the  following  rooms :  on  the 
first  floor,  front  and  back  parlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen ;  on  the 
second  floor,  three  bedrooms  and  servant's  room.  These  sets  are  hard 
finished  and  quite  comfortable,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  no 
facilities  for  heating  the  halls  in  winter.  Eight  buildings  are  frame  cot- 
tages, one  story  high,  designed  for  one  o^cer,  and  containing  parlor, 
two  bedrooms,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  small  room  for  servant.  The 
parlor  and  front  bedroom  are  fifteen  by  fifteen  feet ;  the  back  bedroom 
and  dining-room,  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet.     A  box  entry,  six  feet  wide. 
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opens  into  the  two  front  rooms.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  two  large 
windows.  These  cottages  were  built  upon  plans  famished  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ruhlen^  and  are  considered  as  very  desirable  quarters  for  a 
small  family  or  for  two  bachelor  officers.  They  present  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  privacy,  the  noise  of  a  "semi-detached  neighbor''  being 
eliminated.  With  some  modifications  this  style  of  quarters  could  be 
recommended  for  general  adoption  on  the  frontier. 

The  climate  of  the  Black  Hills  is  delightful  in  summer  and  fall. 
Generally  speaking,  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  dry,  and  bracing,  though 
the  winter  and  spring  are  often  made  disagreeable  by  high  winds. 
Local  storms  are  quite  common ;  snow-storms  are  comparatively  fre- 
quent in  winter,  and  severe  hail-  and  thunder-storms  occur  in  the 
summer.  On  account  of  the  high  winds,  the  snow  does  not  lie  long 
on  the  level  ground,  but  lasts  for  some  time  in  the  more  protected 
foot-hills.  The  temperature  in  winter  may  fall  as  low  as  thirty-four 
degrees  below  zero;  but  a  clear,  dry  cold  at  this  point,  without  wind, 
is  not  nearly  as  unpleasant  as  a  temperature  of  — 10  degrees  with  a 
strong  wind.  Throughout  the  winter  a  bufialo  overcoat,  fur  gloves, 
fur  cap,  and  arctic  overshoes  will  be  found  necessary  for  comfort.  In 
summer  the  days  may  be  warm ;  but,  as  radiatiop  afler  sundown  is 
very  rapid,  the  nights  are  almost  invariably  cool. 

The  climate  is  thoroughly  healthy,  with  an  atmosphere  rendered 
stimulating  by  the  terebinthinate  odors  of  the  pine-trees.  For  four 
months  in  the  year,  from  June  to  September,  I  consider  the  situation 
a  most  favorable  one  for  cases  of  incipient  phthisis.  It  is  a  climate 
par  exedlenee  for  children.  They  thrive  in  it  vigorously,  and  the 
summer  diseases  of  the  Eastern  cities  are  comparatively  infrequent.  In 
the  winter,  quinsy  is  perhaps  the  most  common  disease  of  both  children 
and  adults. 

On  account  of  the  good  roads  and  charming  scenery,  riding  and 
driving  are  popular  amusements  for  the  summer  and  fall.  Sleighing 
is  generally  poor.  There  are  no  facilities  for  boating,  fishing,  skating, 
or  swimming.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  post  there  is  no  hunting. 
A  few  prairie-chickens  or  ducks  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  go  some  distance  to  secure  game  like  antelope  or  black-tail  deer. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  post  is  located  a  building  used  as  post 
library,  chapel,  and  school-room,  and  containing  a  good  hall  for  dancing. 
This  is  occasionally  utilized  for  dramatic  entertainments  by  the  officers. 
The  r^mental  band  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  furnishes  music  for  out- 
door and  promenade  concerts,  hops,  and  germans.  The  regulation 
frontier  billiard-table  is  found  in  the  officers'  club-room. 

Among  the  pleasures,  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Deadwood  may  be 
mentioned.  Five  miles  from  the  post,  the  road,  following  the  creek, 
passes  for  some  distance  through  Boulder  Cafion,  whose  walls  rise  for 
several  hundred  feet,  and  are  crested  with  a  thick  growth  of  pines  and 
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shrabbeiy.  In  the  spring,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  melting  snow, 
the  creek  presents  a  beautiful  sight  as  it  flows  with  great  velocity  over 
its  rocky  bed.  After  leaving  the  cafion,  and  passing  through  Boulder 
Park,  the  road  goes  over  the  hills  through  the  pine  woods  to  the  valley 
of  the  Whitewood  Creek,  in  which  Deadwood  is  situated.  This 
mining-town  has  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  now  settled 
down  to  steady-going  habits,  after  its  lively  boom  in  1877  and  '78.  A 
visit  to  the  gold-mines  at  Lead  and  Central  Cities,  a  few  miles  from 
Deadwood,  is  of  considerable  interest  to  a  stranger.  The  largest  mine 
is  the  Homestake,  at  Lead  City. 

The  cost  of  living  at  Fort  Meade  is  quite  high.  Servants  receive 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  Beef  is  cheap  gener- 
ally, and  is  furnished  at  contract  price  by  the  subsistence  department. 
It  will  average  seven  cents  per  pound,  is  of  fair  quality,  but  is  not 
equal  to  stall-fed  meat.  Potatoes  can  be  procured  usually  at  fifty  cents 
per  bushel  from  the  farmers  of  Bear  Butte  Valley.  E^s  are  very 
scarce  and  expensive  in  the  winter.  Milk  is  sold  at  ten  cents  per 
quart.  Fresh  oysters,  frozen  in  cans,  are  brought  in  by  express  in  the 
winter,  and  cost  seventy-five  cents  per  can.  In  good  seasons,  large 
crops  of  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  and  cabbages  are  raised  in  the  com- 
pany gardens.  Severe  hail-storms  occasionally  occur  in  summer,  and 
cause  sad  havoc  among  these  products.  Corn  and  tomatoes  do  not 
grow  well.  Oame  and  fish  cannot  be  readily  procured,  and,  except 
melons,  there  are  no  large  or  small  fruits  grown  in  the  country.  Much 
variety  for  the  table  cannot  be  had,  therefore,  except  at  great  expense. 

Mails. — The  Eastern  mail  arrives  and  departs  daily  on  the  Pierre 
coach.  A  letter  to  department  headquarters  will  average  three  days; 
to  Washington,  six  days.  The  post-office  is  conveniently  located  in 
the  trader's  store. 

Ample  telephonic  communication  with  the  neighboring  towns  and 
telegraphic  facilities  exist. 

Louis  Bbechemin, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U,  S.  Army, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Oenerax  Grant's  financial  difficulties  have  been  a  fruitful  topic  of 
ooDTersation  and  comment  since  our  last  issue^  and  the  service  must 
hail  with  a  feeling  of  honest  pride  the  noble  conduct  of  Qeneral  Grant 
and  Mrs.  Grant  during  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  they  are  pass- 
ing, and  it  must  convince  the  most  cynical  of  his  uprightness  and 
integrity  in  his  unfortunate  connection  with  the  firm  of  Grant  & 
Ward;  in  fact,  no  greater  proof  is  needed  of  pure-mindedness  and 
innocence  than  is  shown  in  the  story  of  his  and  his  son's  connection 
with  Ward,  as  brought  to  light  by  the  testimony  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr., 
before  the  referee.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  believe  Greneral 
Grant  will  consent  to  receive  assistance  out  of  his  troubles,  and  that  is 
by  his  appointment  to  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  of  general. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  army  is  as  unanimous  as  are  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  large  in  desiring  this  may  be  done,  and  we  think  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  bringing  about  of  this  result  by  a 
spontaneous  sending  of  petitions  to  Congress  from  the  officers  of  every 
post  in  the  army  petitioning  the  passage  of  a  law  recreating  the  office 
of  general,  and  naming  him  as  the  choice  of  Congress  to  fill  the  same, 
and  authorizing  his  retirement  if  appointed.  We  hope  this  suggestion 
may  meet  with  general  approval  in  the  army. 


We  hope  that  in  the  sketches  to  appear  giving  a  history  of  the  ^'Moni- 
tor," the  credit  due  the  late  Bear- Admiral  Joseph  Smith,  U.S.N.,  for 
his  work  in  urging  its  adoption  by  the  Navy  Department  will  be 
given.  Certainly  no  sketch  of  historical  accuracy  can  be  written  that 
does  not  do  so.  The  designer  of  the  ^'  Monitor,"  we  believe,  would 
have  been  much  longer  in  obtaining  recognition  of  the  merits  of  his 
invention  without  Admiral  Smith's  powerful  influence  with  the  De- 
partment. Not  only  is  he  entitled  to  credit  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  original  "Monitor,"  but  for  his  work  in  placing  the  entire 
monitor  fleet  afloat.  He  is  truly  entitled  to  be  remembered,  as  he  is 
by  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  subject,  as  "  the  father  of  the 
monitors,"  and  well  do  we  recall  a  conversation  with  him  on  the 
solgect  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

We  are  glad  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  services  of  Admiral  Smith  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  with 
grateful  remembrances  of  many  'kindnesses  we  ever  recall  him. 
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Admiral  Smith's  sod.  Commander  Smith,  lost  his  life  in  the  fight 
between  the  ^^Merrimac"  and  ^'Cumberland/'  He  himaelf  gave  a 
lifetime  of  active  work  to  his  countrji  and  no  brav^  sailor,  no  trver 
man,  and  no  better,  ever  served  it  than  gallant  old  Flag-Officer  Joseph 
Smith. 


The  public  throughout  the  world  are  anxiously  watching  the  move*- 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  to  relieve  their  gallant 
brother-soldier,  who  has  so  long  and  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  held 
his  own  against  the  Mahdi  and  his  numberless  hordes. 

It  was  first  given  out  that  the  British  would  certainly  reach  or  be 
near  Khartoum  by  the  last  of  December,  but  the  obstacles  of  the  river 
route  have  proved  almost  insurmountable,  notwithstanding  the  wonder- 
ful efibrts  put  forth  by  the  troops,  aided  by  the  men  from  Canada,  the 
Kroomas  and  Arabs  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  with  all  the  appliances 
that  art  or  money  could  furnish  from  England. 

It  is  well  for  the  British  expedition  that  they  have  not  had  to  deal 
with  a  more  active  enemy,  for  if  the  Mahdi  had  only  sent  down  a 
force  to  attack  the  boats  and  the  few  men  there  were  to  protect  them^ 
it  is  impossible  that  any  advance  by  the  Nile  route  could  have  been 
made.  However,  we  hope  that  soon  we  shall  hear  of  a  happy  meet- 
ing between  the  two  generals ;  though  General  Gordon  will,  no  doubt, 
naturally  think  his  relief  might  have  been  accomplished  sooner. 

Whatever  errors  of  judgment  may  have  been  made  as  to  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  still,  the  proverbial  bull-dog  determination  to  win  of 
the  British  troops  is  such  that  we  trust  it  will  pull  them  through. 


The  Hok.  S.  S.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affiurs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  given  publicity  to  reports  seri* 
ously  reflecting  on  the  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  contain- 
ing grave  and  serious  charges  against  that  institution  and  its  officers. 
The  report  refers  primarily  to  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  naval  cadet  Strang,  and  the  Naval  Committee 
has  called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  report  as  to  the  facts  oi 
the  case.  Mr.  Cox  has  received,  and  made  public  through  the  press, 
letters  from  the  parents  and  guardians  of  certain  ex-cadets,  on  the  oon- 
tents  of  which  the  charges  referred  if)  above  are  based.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  replies  in  a  caustic  communication  to  Mr.  Cox,  making  a 
sweeping  denial  of  the  general  charges,  and  of  the  insinuation  that  Cadet 
Strang's  death  resulted  from  hazing  by  members  of  the  third  class; 
and  stating  that  the  death  of  this  young  gentleman  was  due  to  hernia, 
and  that  no  cadets  except  those  belonging  to  his  own  class  were  at  the 
time  referred  to  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
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*  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  oorrectness  of  the  facts  as  stated  by  the 
Secretary,  and  that  a  thorough  investigation  will  so  demonstrate.  The 
-other  charges  reflect^  however^  too  seriously  on  the  morale  of  the  navy 
to  be  passed  lightly  by ;  and  in  our  opinion  an  investigation  should  be 
had  at  onoe.  The  Secretarjr's  refusal  to  order  such  an  investigation  at 
the  request  of  Superintendant  Ramsay,  though  based  on  the  best  of 
motives,  is  sincerely  to  be  r^retted.  It  is  due  to  the  service,  which 
has  no  fear  of  the  result,  that  either  the  Department  or  Congress 
should  immediately  order  the  investigation. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  month  bearing  on  oivU  service  a&irs 
18  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  and  Presi- 
-dent-elect  Cleveland.  In  this  correspondence  the  latter  foreshadows 
his  policy  of  making  appointmente  during  his  term  of  office,  and  the 
views  therein  expressed  commend  themselves  most  heartily  to  all  who 
have  reform  of  the  civil  service  at  heart.  Believing  that  the  letter  of 
the  President-elect  referred  to  is  deserving  of  the  widest  publicity,  and 
that  it  is  an  excellent  reference  for  the  future,  we  reprint  it  herewith : 

«  Albany,  N.  T.,  December  25, 1S84. 

•^*  To  Hon.  Oeorge  William  Cubtib,  President,  etc. : 

'^  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  communication,  dated  December  20,  and  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
has  been  received.  That  a  practical  reform  in  the  civil  service  is 
demanded  is  abundantly  established  by  the  fact  that  a  statute  referred 
to  in  your  communication  to  secure  such  a  result  has  been  passed  in 
Congress  with  the  assent  of  both  political  parties,  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  a  sentiment  is  generally  prevalent  among  patriotic  people 

•  calling  for  the  fair  and  honest  enforcement  of  the  law  which  has  been 
thus  enacted.  I  r^ard  myself  pledged  to  this  because  my  conception 
of  true  democratic  faith  and  public  duty  require  that  this  and  all  other 
statutes  should  be  in  good  faith  and  without  evasion  enforced,  and 
because  in  many  utterances  made  prior  to  my  election  as  President, 
approved  by  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  and  which  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  disclaim,  I  have  in  effect  promised  the  people  that  this  should 
be  done. 

'^  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  to  which  you  refer,  that  many  of 

•  onr  citizens  fear  that  the  recent  party  change  in  the  national  executive 
may  demonstaate  that  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  civil 
service  are  ineradicable.  I  know  that  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  that 
the  spoils  system  has  been  supposed  to  be  intimately  related  to  success 
in  the  maintenance  of  party  organization ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this  reform  will  stand  firmly 

.among  its  advocates  when  they  find  it  obstructing  their  way  to  patron- 
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age  and  plaoe.  But  fully  appreciatiiig  the  trust  oommitted  to  my 
charge,  no  such  consideration  shall  cause  a  relaxation  on  my  part  of 
any  earnest  effort  to  enforce  this  law. 

''There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which  are  not  within  the 
letter  of  civil  service  statute,  but  which  are  so  disconnected  with  the 
policy  of  an  administration  that  the  removal  therefrom  of  fMresent  in- 
cumbents, in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  made  during  Uie  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed  solely  on  partisan  grounds,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  in  their  places  those  who  wei'e  in  political  accord  with 
the  appointing  powers;  but  many  now  holding  such  positions  have 
forfeited  all  just  claim  to  retention,  because  they  have  used  their  places- 
for  party  purposes,  in  disr^ard  of  their  duty  to  the  people,  and  be- 
cause, instead  of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves offensive  partisans  and  unscrupulous  manipulators  of  local  party 
management. 

''  The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  unlearned,  and  such  officials,  as- 
well  as  their  successors,  should  be  taught  that  efficiency,  fitness,  and 
devotion  to  public  duty  are  the  conditions  of  their  continuance  in  public 
plaoe,  and  that  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  exercise  of  individual  political 
rights  is  the  reasonable  measure  of  their  party  service. 

'^  If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  friends  I  should  deem  it  en- 
tirely proper  to  remind  them  that  though  the  coming  administration  is 
to  be  Democratic,  a  due  regard  for  the  people's  interest  does  not  permit 
faithful  party  work  to  be  always  rewarded  by  appointment  to  office, 
and  to  say  to  them  that  while  Democrats  may  expect  all  proper  con- 
sideration, selections  for  offices  not  embraced  within  the  civil  service 
rules  will  be  based  upon  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted  by 
those  charged  with  that  duty,  rather  than  upon  persistent  importunity 
of  self-solicited  recommendations  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

<<GbOVEB  CliEVEULND.'' 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  on  January  16  reported  ad* 
versely  on  the  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  Mrs. 
Emma  De  Long,  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Commander  De  Long. 
We  hope  the  Senate  will  promptly  rebuke  the  niggardliness  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  by  rejecting  the  report  and  promptly  passing  the 
bill. 


We  r^ret  that  Lieutenant  Shufeldt's  manuscript  for  continuing 
article  on  ^'  Madagascar^'  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  inserted  in 
this  number.     It  will   be  continued   in  the  March  issue  of 
United  Service. 
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Aimaaach  de  €rotha.  Annuaire 
06n^logique,  Diplomatique  et  Statis- 
tiquefor  1885.    $2.75. 

Black  Poodle  (The),  and  other 
Stories*  By  F.  Anstey.  Illustrated, 
paper,  50  cents. 

Boats  of  the  World  (The).  De- 
picted and  described  by  one  of  the  craft. 
41.25. 

Book-Lover  (The).  A  Guide  to  the 
Best  Reading.  By  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.D.    $1.25. 

BoQBd  Together.  By  Hugh  Con- 
way (F.  J.  Fargus).  Paper,  80  cents ; 
«loth,  $1.00. 

Bantling  Ball.  A  GrsBco-American 
play,  written  by  (?).  Illustrated  by  G. 
D.  Weldon.    $1.50. 

Choy  Susan  and  other  Stories. 
^y  William  Henry  Bishop.  One  vol. 
l6mo.     $1.25. 

Christmas  at  Greycastle.   75  cents. 

Cmise  of  the  Alice  May  (The). 
By  S.  6.  W.  Benjamin.  With  numer- 
ous illustrations.  Square  8vo,  parch- 
ment-paper cover,  $1.50. 

Cruise  of  the  Hfontauk  (The).  By 
-General  James  McQuade.  Clotn,  gilt 
extra,  $8.00. 

Dance  of  Society.  By  W.  B.  D. 
De  Garmo.  Fourth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  illustrated.    $1.50. 

Doctor  Grattan.  A  Novel.  By 
William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.  12mo, 
<;Ioth,  $1.50. 

Driven  from  Sea  to  Sea ;  or.  Just 
a  Carapin'.  By  C.  C.  Post,  editor  of 
Tht  Chicago  Express.    $1.60. 

Kpisodes  of  My  Second  Life. 
■(American  and  English  Experiences.) 
By  Antonio  Gallenga  (L.  Mariotti). 
$1.50. 

Florida  for  Tourists^  Invalids^  and 
Settlers.  By  George  M.Barbour.  New 
edition  for  the  present  season,  fully  re- 
vised, with  a  new  chapter  and  an  ap- 
pendix. With  map  and  numerous  illus- 
trations.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Franklin  Square  Library.  Latest 
issues: 

421,  422,  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the 
World.  By  Edmund  Yatefi.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.    Bach  20  cents. 

428.  Mistletoe  Bough.  Edited  by 
M.  S.  Braddon.    20  cents. 


425.  Face  to  Face.  By  R.  E.  Fran- 
cillon.     15  cents. 

427.  By  Mead  and  Stream.  By 
Charles  Gibbons.     20  cents. 

429.  Within  the  Clasp.  By  J.  Ber- 
wick Harwood.     20  cents. 

430.  Fhilistia.  By  Cecil  Power. 
20  cents. 

483.  The  Talk  of  the  Town.  By 
James  Payn.     20  cents. 

485.  Madam.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  25 
cents. 

486.  From  Post  to  Finish.  A  racing 
romance.    By  Hawley  Smart.    25  cents. 

Gray  and  the  Blue  (The).  A  story 
founded  on  incidents  connected  with  the 
war  for  the  Union.  By  Colonel  Edward 
Beynolds  Roe.    $1.00. 

Historical  Heference  Book  (The)« 
Comprising  a  Chronological  Table  of 
Universal  History,  a  Chronological  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  History,  a  Bio- 
f^raphical  Dictionary.  With  Geonraph- 
ical  Notes.  By  Louis  Heilprin.  Crown 
8vo,  579  pages,  half  leather,  $8.00. 

In  the  Lena  Delta.  By  George  W. 
Melville,  Chief  Engineer  U.S.N.  Ed- 
ited by  Melville  Philins.  With  map 
and  illustrations.    8vo,  $2.50. 

In  War  Time.  A  Novel.  By  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  author  of  "  The  Hill  of 
Stones,"  etc.    $1.25. 

Kentucky.  By  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler, 
Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey 
of  Kentucky.   With  map,  ent  top,  $1.25. 

Nohle  Blood.  A  Novel.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.     16mo,  paper,  50  cents. 

Notes  on  the  Opium  Habit.  By  A. 
P.  Meylert,  H.D.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     25  cents. 

Prince  Saroni's  Wife,  and  the 
Pearl-shell  Necklace.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.     75  cents. 

Smoking  and  Drinking.  By  James 
Parton.     50  cents. 

Stormonth's  English  Dictionary. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Pronouncing,    Etymological,   and    Ex- 

?lanatory,  embracing  Scientific  and  other 
'erms,  Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and 
a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English 
Woros,  with  Pronunciation.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stor month.  Parts  I.  to 
XIX.,  inclusive,  in  "  Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library."  To  be  completed  in 
about  twenty-three  parts.  Each  part,  25 
cents. 

Story  of  My  Life  (The).  By  the 
late  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.  Edited  by 
his  son,  H.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.  Cloth, 
472  pages,  $1.50. 

White  Feathers.  A  Novel.  By  G. 
I.  Cervus.     12mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.00. 
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"  Abraham  Lifcout  :  The  Tbub  Stobt  ov  a  Great  Livb."  Bj  William: 
O.  Stoddard,  one  of  President  Lincoln's  secretaries  during  the  war  of  die  Rebellion^ 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  Kew  York. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  interest  in  Mr.  Lincoln  continues  fresh  and 
keen.  From  the  time  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  to  the  present  day  the 
accounts  of  his  life  have  been  read  with  avidity.  Many  of  these  lives,  are  very 
hastily  written,  and  upon  superficial  information.  Of  course,  then,  the  history  of 
that  wonderful  man  which  shall  show  him  in  his  true  proportions,  and  enable  us 
to  understand  the  reciprocal  influences  of  his  character  and  the  drcumstanoes  in 
which  he  lived,  can  be  written  only  when  the  lapse  of  time  shall  furnish  the  true 
perspective  for  the  philosophical  historian.  Meanwhile  we  welcome  any  account  of 
his  life  which  will  help  us  to  understand  his  remarkable  personality.  This  Mr. 
Stoddard  seeks  to  do  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  strictly  personal- 
life.  In  spite  of  strong  temptations  to  diverge  to  the  discussion  of  famous  political 
and  military  events  and  characters,  the  writer  keeps  close  to  his  theme ;  and  the 
result  is  a  very  interesting  book.  Mr.  Stoddard  writes  from  the  lUll  personal- 
knowledge  of  his  subject  acquired  in  his  secretaryship  to  Mr.  Lincoln  ft*om  1861  to 
1864 ;  from  the  material  ac<:umulated  in  his  district  in  Illinois  before  the  war,  and 
from  whatever  other  information  that  may  have  been  requisite  to  make  clear  his 
subject. 

The  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Presidency  were  spent  in  so  full  a  light  that  most 
readers  feel  comparatively  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  his  life.  It  is  to  his 
earlier  days  that  we  naturally  turn  for  fuller  information.  Mr.  Stoddard  describes 
the  childhood  of  Lincoln  with  a  vivid  realism  that  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Judd's  '*  Margaret."  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  surroundings 
more  utterly  forlorn  and  discouraging  than  these  scenes  of  Lincoln's  early  boyhood. 
A  shiftless  father  and  mother,  the  miserable  hut  in  Kentucky,  the  wretched  pole- 
shelter  and  windy  log  cabin  in  Indiana,  cold,  hunger,  and  pestilence,  made  up  the 
start.  The  pestilence  carried  off  the  mother,  and  she  fills  a  nameless  grave.  The 
death  of  his  own  mother  was  a  blessing  to  Lincoln,  for  it  made  a  place  for  the  second 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Here  was  one  who  understood  him,  cheered  him,  and  loved  him, 
and  whom  he  loved  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Then  began  to  move  the  ambition  which 
made  him  what  he  became.  Of  undying  interest  is  the  story  of  Lincoln's  early 
struggles  for  education  and  improvement,  as  showing  how  a  strong  character  grows 
in  spite  of  the  most  untoward  circumstances,  or  rather  converts  those  very  circum- 
stances into  the  means  of  growth  and  lasting  strength.  Here  are  set  forth  Lin- 
coin's  use  of  his  time  for  intellectual  improvement,  his  devices,  in  the  absence  of 
slates,  pencils,  paper,  etc.,  for  spelling,  writing,  and  ciphering ;  his  insatiable  hunger 
for  books,  and  his  long  walks  after  them,  and  what  was  meant  by  his  ^  reading"  a 
book,  which  was  the  transfer  of  the  entire  contents  to  a  memory  singularly  quick 
and  tenacious.  We  used  to  wonder  where  the  English  of  the  (Gettysburg  speech 
and  the  second  Inaugural  came  from,  and  certain  were  that  it  was  to  be  found 
somewhere  near  the  fountain-heads  of  Lincoln's  intellectual  life.  We  understand 
it  when  we  learn  that  among  the  books  thus  read  were  ^sop's  Fables,  Bun-- 
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yan'B  Pilgrim's  Prog^reBs,  Bobinson  GruBoe,  and  the  Arabian  Nights.  Do  not 
some  of  these  books  throw  some  light  also  apon  Lincoln's  fondness  for  clothing 
a  tmth  in  the  story-form  ?  The  removal  to  Illinois,  the  growth  of  what  may  be 
called  a  oiyilized  community,  Lincoln's  physical  peculiaritieSi  his  sociability,  his 
goodness  of  heart,  his  anecdotes,  his  ftin,  and  his  study  of  the  people  with  whom 
be  came  in  contact,  are  very  fully  given  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  book.  So  too  Lincoln's 
law  studies,  his  practice,  his  views  of  slavery,  his  political  principles,  and  the  story 
of  Ann  Butledge,  whom  he  loved  so  passionately,  and  whose  death  he  mourned 
with  a  grief  so  wild  that  his  reason  reeled  under  Uie  blow.  In  due  time  came  his 
marriage,  as  we  all  know,  but  it  is  made  clear  that  Lincoln  was  an  altered  and  a  sad- 
dened man  from  that  day  on,  and  the  deepest  domestic  ei^oyment  was  never  to  be  his. 
The  story  follows  him  through  his  emergence  into  political  fam^,  his  Congressional 
experience,  his  long,  earnest  opposition  to  slavery,  his  growth  in  knowledge  of  men 
and  fiu>-sighted  statesmanship,  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  history 
of  that  awAil  burden  of  care  and  sorrow  till  the  fatal  bullet  did  its  work  and  gave 
rest  to  the  weary  brain. 

The  reading  of  this  book  makes  us  feel  anew  the  duality  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
seems  like  the  history  of  two  men, — ^the  one  awkward,  ungainly,  the  man  of  Jokes 
and  stories  and  fun,  who  by  his  enemies  was  caricatured  and  abused  as  wholly 
below  the  dignity  of  high  office ;  the  other  sad,  thoughtAil,  looking  far  before  him 
and  higfh  above  him,  the  man  of  noble  faith  and  heavenly  charity,  whom  no  cloud 
of  battle  could  obscure,  whom  no  brilliancy  of  military  success  about  him  could 

eclipse, — 

"  The  kindly,  Mm«st,  \imf%  tprmalng  nun, 
Sftgaciou,  patient,  dreMUng  prafee,  not  blaoM^ 
New  birth  of  onr  new  eoU,  the  lint  Amerioan.** 

"Taotigal  QirsBixs  tob  thb  Ikvavtbt,  with  Akbwbbs  and  Bxplana- 
TI0V8 ;  togethbb  with  all  BiTLiiras  or  the  Wab  Depabticbnt  on  thk  Sitb- 
JSCT  07  Tacticb,"  by  Captain  William  H.  Powell,  Fourth  Infantry,  Brevet  Major 
n.S.A.,  is  now  ready.  Captain  Powell  is  so  well  known  to  the  army  and  national 
guard  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  merit  of  this  work,  which  has 
been  much  needed,  and  will  prove  invaluable  to  those  interested  in  tactics,  as  all 
army  men  and  national  guardsmen  are.  The  price  of  the  book  is  fifty  cents,  and 
it  is  published  by  the  publisher  of  this  magazine,  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly,  885  Broadway. 
It  will  be  sent,  post  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register  of  January  17  thus  speaks  of  the  book : 
"A  new  manual  of  '  Tactical  Queries  for  the  Infantry,  with  answers  and  ex- 
planations, together  with  all  rulings  of  the  War  Department  on  the  Subject  of 
Tactics,'  by  Major  William  H.  Powell,  captain  Fourth  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  has  been 
published  by  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly,  of  New  York.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  this  work  given  by  Colonel  £.  C.  Mason,  Inspector-General 
Department  of  the  Platte.  He  says,  *  It  is  an  excellent  work,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  of  assistance  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  infantry  tactics  of  our  army. 
You  have  explained  and  made  clear  obscure  paragraphs.  The  points  not  covered 
by  the  decisions  of  the  War  Department  you  have  explained  in  accordance  with 
customs  of  service,  the  unwritten  law  of  the  army.  I  cordially  indorse  your  book, 
and  trust  it  may  have  extensive  circulation.  To  the  militia  of  our  country  I  think 
it  will  be  especially  valuable.'  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  meritorious  little 
ttenoal,  and  hope  it  will  have  a  large  sale." 

Mbbsbs.  L.  B.  Hambbblt  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  issued  the  initial  number 
of  The  Army  and  Navy  (f;uarterlyy  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  republication 
'  of  articles  from  the  Bnglish  and  Continental  service  publications,  together  with  a 
summary  of  foreign  service  news  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent  The  (Quarterly  is  handsomely  printed,  and  dcBerves  success,  as  it  placet 
within  the  reach  of  officers  much  important  data  not  otherwise  attainable.    It  may 
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be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  will  send  The  Uhitxd  Sxeticx  xnagaEine 
for  a  year  (|8.00)  and  The  Army  and  Navy  Qu^trterly  (|2.00)  for  a  yeiff,  for  four 
dollars. 

AMOve  the  adyertiaements  will  be  found  that  of  ^^Angottmra  BUieri,"  which 
have  held  their  own  for  many  years  throughout  the  globe  as  a  most  pleasant  tonic, 
and,  with  our  sudden  climatic  changes,  proved  themselves  a  raluable  correofiye  in 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs. 


CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 

Is  a  standard  preparation  with  all  physioiaDfl  who  treat  mental  or  neryoua  di»» 
orders. 

It  is  used  with  benefit  in  all  forms  of  nervons  derangement,  in  mental 
overwork,  in  forgetfolnees,  in  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  energy. 

By  specially  feeding  the  nerves  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  young 
persons,  as  it  gives  dear,  bright  eyes  and  color  to  the  lips ;  it  insures  sound 
teeth,  glossy  hair,  handsome  nails,  and  smooth,  fine  skin,  so  that  these  become 
an  inheritance  for  later  years. 

'*  It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  generation,  and  proves 
'the  survival  of  the  fittest*  to  the  next"  (Bismark).  Physidans  alone  have 
prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debility. 


Por  8tle  by  Druggists  or  Mail,  (1.00. 


66  West  Twentj-FifUi  Street,  New  7ork» 


TRADE    VITA    MARK 
SUPPOSITORIES. 


A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 

■COLD  IK  IHE  HEAD,  EAT  FETER, 
CATARRH. 

THE  ONI.7  IiOOAIi  TBHATUBNT. 
Vgitlitt  LlfaU,  Bnnff.  nor  BkIt*. 

SAMPLES  FURNISHED  TO  PHYSICIANS  QRATIS. 
Boies  of    6    .    .    35  Ceuli. 
Box«i  of  14    .    .    SO  Cent!. 

■y  mall. 


RICHMOND  STRSIGHT  COT 

Xo.  1  Cigarettes 

m  mul*  (Wm  lb«  bri,bl«l  >t>d  bl*b«(  o»t  rold 
mt  tobwm  (rrowii,  >nd  an  fur  Biperfor  lo  >n;r  otbtr 

Bielnrmon^oijpMkM*.    Tbty  b»T.  mnqail. 

-pOB  FIPB  SUOKINO  [ha  Ashmood  S4nlcbt  Cot 

-f   orBlcbmondaamCarlyCutlDbiicwianncoiii- 
nnd«l  u  btlBgdellKbtMIji  nlld  ud  fncrut. 

All  oar  (ood*  ar*  abaoluMly  pure,  and  faava  a 

resutatloD  that  ha>  made  thera  ■  ■(■nd- 

ard  article  In  all  parta  of  tbo  world. 

ALLRM  &   OIMTER, 

HauDhc^uran  Fin.  Ond.  Cfgmltja  ud  Smoklaf 

A 


BITTEBSi 


>■«■!  j»i.!!Jm"li>  y — Ji^a^'VESiS'  ■Mi^*" 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 

AND 

CLtTH  OF  GOLD  CIGARETTES. 

AI.WAT8  FRESH,  CLEAN,   AND  SWEET. 

Our  CigareltM  were  never  lo  fine  as  now,  they  cannot  b«  lur- 
paued  for  puritj  and  excellence.    Onlj  the  purest  rico  paper  used. 


13  First  Fnze  Uedals  Awarded. 


WiL  S.  EIUBALL  &  CO. 


NET    ADVERTISING    RATES 

IM  TBX 

United  Service  Magazine. 


Per  inch,  single  columii    . 


One  Page  .  .  , 
On»-bair  Page  . 
One-.quBrter  Pig« 


$60.00 
S0.0O 
16.00 
7.00 
4.00 

$100.00 
75.00 
40.00 
16.00 
10.00 

$176.00 
126.00 
65,00 
80.00 
25.00 

$800.00 
176.00 
100,00 
60.00 
60.00 

■B.     T>Ji.OES. 

Ob* 

11.011.. 

^SL 

Sli 
Uootba. 

Twalia 
Unnlba. 

$100.00 
60.00 
26.00 

$200.00 
100.00 
60.00 

$100.00 
200.00 
100.00 

$600,00 
800.00 
160.00 

■e  dariatlaiis  from  Ums*  rata*  nndar  anj  einuiiistaiioes. 


HOBSFOBD'S 

ACID   PHOSPHATE 

Por  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Ezlianstion,  Nenronsness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  Urinary  Difficulties,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof*  £•  N«  Horsfordy  of  Camhridge,  Mate, 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  high  medical  authority  of  the  value  of  phoe- 
phorio  aoidy  and  no  preparation  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  which  seems  to  so  happily 
meet  the  general  want  as  this. 

It  is  not  nauseous,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


(From  Francis  H.  Atkins,  A.  A.  Sargeon,  U.  S.  Army.) 

«  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  :      "  ^^^^  ^"«>^^'  ^^"-  '^'"•'  ^^^^^^  ^'  ^^'^^' 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Acid  Phosphate  medicinal  preparation  I  have  used  auite 
extensively  since  1870,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Have  half  a  dosen  patients  using  it  nere 
now,— citizens  as  well  as  persons  connected  with  the  service.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  case  where, 
being  judiciously  prescribed  by  a  physician,  it  has  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  no  other  remedy 
have  I  seen  people  so  generally  nand  about  among  their  friends  with  commendation.  For 
dyspepsia,  whether  in  the  lean  or  corpulent,  in  nervous  debility,  and  in  night  sweats  of  con- 
sumption, it  has  commonly  given  speedy  benefit,  and  some  of  my  army  friends  are  quite 
enthusiastic  about  it.    I  am  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yours  respectfully,  FRANCIS  H.  ATKINS." 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  is  manufactured  by  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free  on  application  to 
manufacturers.  Physicians  desiring  to  test  it  will  be  furnished  a  bottle  free  of  expense,  except 
express  charges,  if  they  mention  The  United  Seryicb.    Manufactured  by  the 

aUMFORD  OHEMIOAL  WOEKS,  Providence,  E.  I. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

ATJTHOB'S  LAST  BEVI8I0N.     SIXTH  AND  CONCLTrDIHO  Y0L17KE. 


The  six  volumes  of  this  new  and  fully  revised^dition  of  Bancroft's  His- 
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BRITISH  MILITARY   OPERATIONS  IN   THE 

EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN. 


It  would  not  be  practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  origin  of  that  insurrection  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan  which  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  army  led  first  into  Senaar  and  later  into 
Eordofan^  by  Hicks-Pacha^  in  1883.  That  army  was  Egyptian,  sent 
by  the  government  of  the  Khedive ;  and  that  was  the  last  military 
effort  which  British  surveillance  permitted  the  KhMive  to  make  for 
the  preservation  of  his  provinces  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

What  will  now  be  considered  are  the  military  operations  undertaken 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government;  whether  at 
the  expense  of  that  government  or  at  that  pf  the  Khedive's  government, 
in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  forces  from  those 
regions,  and  the  surrender  of  those  vast  provinces  to  semi-civiiized  and 
barbarous  populations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  policy  of  abandonment  and  surrender  was 
forced  on  the  unwilling  Khedive  and  his  government,  the  ministry 
having  been  changed,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  British 
government,  in  order  to  form  a  nominal  Egyptian  government  which 
would  consent  to  and,  as  much  as  possible,  legalize  such  a  policy. 

Hicks-Pacha  and  his  army  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  forces  of 
the  Mahdi  in  October,  1883,  while  attempting  to  march  from  Dtitmey 
on  the  Nile,  to  El  Obeiyad,  the  capital  of  Kordofan,  which  capital  had 
been  captured,  with  its  garrison,  armament,  stores,  and  treasure,  by  the 
pretender. 

The  news  of  this  great  disaster  did  not  reach  Cairo  until  the  22d 

November,  1883. 
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In  October,  1883,  all  seemed  favorable  to  the  tranquil  maDagement 
of  the  affairs  of  Egypt  by  the  Britit'h  officials  without  the  assumption  of 
any  uncomfortable  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 

Tlie  prestige  of  the  Kh6dive  had  been  thoroughly  destroyed,  and 
yet  the  nominal  responsibility  for  anything  which  might  go  wrong 
could  always  be  thrown  upon  the  Egyptian  ministry.  The  British 
"  Resident/'  under  the  name  of  "  Agent  and  Consul-General  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,"  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  Kh^ive. 
The  British  **  Financial  Adviser"  of  the  Egyptian  government  had  re- 
placed the  "  Joint  Control"  of  England  and  France ;  the  Egyptian  array 
which  might  have  given  the  Kh6dive  a  little  personal  power  had  been 
entirely  disbanded,  and  in  its  stead  there  was  a  small  force  of  about  six 
thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  dignified  by  the  name  *^  Egyptian  Army," 
with  Major-General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  as  "  Greneral-in-Chief,"  a  Brit- 
ish brigadier,  and  British  field-officers,  so  that  it  could  never  be  used  by 
the  Kh6dive  in  any  manner  in  the  least  conflicting  with  British  interests, 
to  whatever  extent  those  interests  might  conflict  with  those  of  Eg}'pt. 
Lower  Egypt  was  occupied  by  a  division  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
British  troops^  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Stephensoo, 
and  the  British  fleet  occupied  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 

The  expenses  of  the  British  troops  formed  a  charge  on  the  Egyp- 
tian treasury.  The  military  police-force  of  Egypt  was  composed  of 
about  five  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Greneral 
Valentine  Baker,  the  superior  officers  being  British  retired  officers, 
while  the  subordinates  were  carefully-selected  Egyptians  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  military  schools  of  the  past. 

The  army  in  the  Soudan,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Turkish  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  and  Soudanese  negroes,  was  commanded  in  chief  by  a  British 
officer,  Hicks-Pacha,  aided  by  British  officers,  but  was  no  charge  to  the 
British  government  News  had  been  received  that  Hicks-Pacha  had, 
with  his  army,  defeated  the  rebels  in  Senaar,  and  was  marching  to 
victory  over  the  Madhi  in  Kordofan.  The  cholera  soourge,  which  had 
so  tried  Egypt,  had  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  country,  and  the  season  of 
great  heat  had  passed  \  all  looked  fair  and  prosperous. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1883,  all  looked  so  fair  and  so  prosperous 
that  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  resident  in  Cairo,  wrote  to  Earl 
Granville  as  follows: 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  British  garrison  at  Cairo  may  be  with  safety  with- 
drawn. 

<*  I  am  of  opinion,  after  consultation  with  Greneral  Stephenson,  that  the  total 
force  in  Egypt,  which  consists  at  present  of  about  six  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  battalions  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  field-artillery,  one 
battery  of  garrison  artillery,  and  one  company  of  engineers,  making  a  total  of 
about  three  thousand  men  and  six  guns." 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1883,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  telegraphed  from 
Cairo  to  Earl  Granville  that  a  report  existed  *'  that  the  Mahdi's  army 
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has  been  routed  near  Obeid  [El»Obeiyad],  and  twelve  thousand  men 
killed.  This  news  comes  from  the  officer  in  command  at  Duem  [Du^me], 
who  had  it  from  a  Bashi-Bazouk.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  is 
authentic.'^ 

Such  a  telegram,  if  not  sufficiently  favorable  on  which  to  order 
public  rejoicings,  was  certainly  not  disquieting ;  and  on  the  day  of  its 
reception,  though  evidently  before  its  reception.  Earl  Granville  wrote  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  follows: 

"Sir  E.  Baring  has  communicated  to  me  the  concluBioni  at  which  be  has 
arrived.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  total  British  force  in  Sgypt  may  be  reduced  to 
three  battalions  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  one  battery  of  garrison 
artillery,  and  one  company  of  engineers,  making  a  total  of  about  three  thousand 
men  and  six  guns ;  and  he  concurs  with  the  general  officer  in  command  that  the 
force  as  thus  reduced  should  be  concentrated  at  Alexandria. 

"  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  recommendations  have  been  considered  and  approved  by 
fi[er  Majesty's  government,  and  I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  requeist  your 
lordship  to  give  the  necessary  directions  to  carry  them  into  effect." 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  Lieutenant-Greneral  Stephenson 
in  accordance  with  the  above,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
evacuation  of  Cairo  and  more  complete  occupation  of  Alexandria  by 
the  British  troops. 

It  is  an  indication  of  marked  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Mahdi  and 
his  advisers,  whoever  they  may  be,  that  he  has  from  the  first  up  to  a 
recent  date  been  able  to  not  only  prevent  the  rapid  communication  to 
his  enemies  of  true  information  concerning  himself  and  his  forces,  but 
he  has  been  able  to  keep  them,  on  the  contrary,  tlioroughly  misinformed. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1883,  a  month  after  the  destruction  of 
Hicks-Pacha's  army,  with  the  telegraph  working  between  Khartoum 
and  Cairo,  with  a  superior  officer  of  Hicks^s  army  iu  Khartoum,  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  tel^raphed  to  Earl  Granville  as  follows : 

**  Authentic  news  has  been  received  from  Khartoum  and  Senaar  that  many 
fugitives  and  wounded  men  from  the  Mahdi 's  army  have  arrived  at  those  places; 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from -Hicks  or  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.'' 

To  make  the  above  clear,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Egyptian 
Grovernor-General  of  the  Soudan  had  accompanied  Hicks-Pacha  in  his 
march  through  Kordofan. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  equanimity  at  Cairo,  and  arrange- 
ments were  continued  for  the  evacuation  of  that  capital  by  the  British 
forces  and  the  concentration  of  the  diminished  force  at  Alexandria. 
The  distribution  in  Alexandria  was  indicated  in  a  note,  dated  Novem- 
ber 17,  1883,  from  Lieutenant-General  Stephenson  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  British  officials  could  have 
allowed  themselves  to  remain  so  ill  informed  as  they  were  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  interior.  They  seem  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  from  the  moment  they  obtained  possession  of  Cairo,  that 
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*^90imehovf^  all  things  would  go  well  for  them,  and  no  efficient  system 
of  keeping  thegiselves  well  informed  seems  ever  to  have  been  organized 
until  matters  had  so  far  progressed  as  to  render  it  most  difficult. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  upon  whom  the  British  government  seems  to 
have  relied  exclusively  for  keeping  them  informed  and  advised,  was 
kept  busy  in  managing  the  details  of  the  Khedive's  administration, 
and  would  seem  to  have  had  no  reliable  agents  in  the  far  interior. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  December,  1883,  that  a  consular  agent 
of  Great  Britain  was  appointed  at  Khartoum.  Then,  Mr.  Power,  the 
able  newspaper  correspondent,  who  had  gone  thither  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  and  not  at  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, was  appointed  to  and  accepted  the  office. 

Suddenly,  on  the  18th  November,  1883,  the  calm  repose  at  Cairo 
was  rudely  disturbed.  On  that  day  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  telegraphed  to 
Earl  Granville  as  follows : 

"  The  French  Ckmsul-Oeneral  has  received  a  telegram  from  his  agent  at  Khar- 
toum stating  that,  according  to  information  from  a  private  source,  General  Hicks's 
army  is  surrounded  and  in  want  of  provisions. *' 

Thus  this  most  important  information  came  to  the  British  resident, 
not  through  his  own  agents,  but  through  the  French  consul-general, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  reliable  and  active  agent  in  Khartoum. 

On  this  same  November  18,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  received  news  by 
the  way  of  Suez  that  her  Majesty's  consul,  Moncrieff,  had  been  slain 
by  Arabs  between  Suakim  and  Tokar.  This  information  came  from 
the  consul  at  Suez,  he  ^^  having  seen  a  private  leUer  from  Suakim  stctHng 
the  fact  r 

Thus  in  one  blast  came  upon  Cairo  unexpected  sinister  news  from 
both  Southern  and  Eastern  Soudan  of  successful  rebellion  against  the 
Khedive's  government  and  of  serious  military  disasters.  From  one 
direction  the  news  came  through  French  agents;  from  the  other,  through 
"  a  private  letter !" 

On  the  following  day,  19th  Novemlier,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  received 
a  letter  from  Yeddah  (Arabia)  confirming  the  news  of  the  slaying  of 
Consul  Moncrieff  and  his  servant,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
Egyptian  soldiers,  with  whom  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  consul  had 
started  for  Tokar ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  learned  by  a  letter  written 
by  Consul  Moncrieff,  on  the  4th  November,  that  the  Abyssinian 
chief,  Ras  Allonla,  had  attacked  an  Egyptian  force  on  the  Abyssinian 
frontier. 

Naturally  enough,  with  such  news  pouring  in  all  at  once,  Cairo  was 
in  a  panic.  The  British  resident,  as  was  his  evident  duty,  forwarded 
to  Earl  Granville  the  news  without  attempting  to  modify  it.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  transmission  of  the 
alarming  news,  and,  while  evidently  in  rather  a  panicky  state  of  mind, 
he  added  his  counsel  to  the  government  as  to  what  action  should  be 
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taken,  and  to  bis  ooansels  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary 
and  unfortunate  policy  to  which  the  British  government  by  sudden 
dedsion  became  committed. 
His  telegram  was  as  follows : 

«  Caibo,  November  19,  1888. 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Soudan  is  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Egyptian  government.  It  is  clear 
thst  their  authority  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Soudan  is  limited  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  even  there  it  is  seriously  threatened.  As  regards  the  Western 
Soudan,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  confirmation  of  the  report  telegraphed  by  the 
Prench  consular  agent  at  Khartoum  which  formed  the  subject  of  my  telegram  of 
jeiterday.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  definite  news  has  been  received  from  General 
Hicks  since  the  27th  September.  He  had  only  two  months'  provisions  for  his  army 
when  he  started  on  his  present  expedition.  The  Egyptian  government  is  becoming 
very  anxious,  and  evidently  expects  to  get  bad  news  of  him.  This  morning  I  saw 
Giegler-Pacha,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Soudan  under  Colonel  Gk>rdon ;  he  says 
that  if  General  Hicks's  army  is  defeated  Khartoum  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  The  Egyptian  government  has  no  funds  to  meet  an  emergency,  and 
thej  have  already  dispatched  almost  every  available  man  to  the  Soudan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  forces  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  General  Baker.  If  General 
Hiclcs*s  army  is  destroyed,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Egyptian  government  will 
Ion  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Soudan,  unless  some  assistance  from  outside  is  given  to 
them ;  and  once  they  begin  to  withdraw,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  point  along  the 
Talley  of  the  Nile  they  could  stem  the  rebel  movement. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Egyptian  government  will 
request  her  Majesty's  government  to  send  English  or  Indian  troops. 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  once  General  Hicks's  arqiy  is  defeated,  it  would  be 
wiser  for  the  Egyptian  government  to  accept  the  fact,  and  to  withdraw  to  whatever 
point  on  the  Nile  they  can  be  sure  of  defending,  although  a  great  impulse  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  slave  trade. 

"Another  alternative  which  the  Egyptian  government  will  not  improbably 
mggest  is  to  send  a  portion  of  General  Wood's  army  to  the  Soudan.  Ch^rif-Pacha 
h«s  already  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  sending  one  of  the  English,  officers  who 
sre  serving  under  General  Wood  to  command  at  Suakim.  But  I  think  that  Gton- 
*fsl  Wood's  army  should  be  retained  in  Egypt  proper,  especially  in  view  of  the 
partial  withdrawal  of  Her  Majesty's  troops." 

The  extremely  narrow  and^  from  a  military  point  of  view,  unwise 
policy  suggested  by  the  latter  portion  of  this  communication,  evidently 
^tteD  during  a  panic  and  without  due  consideration  as  to  the  effect 
of  thus  abandoning,  without  the  least  effort  to  save  it,  a  territory  and 
population  equal  to  those  of  a  great  empire,  when  that  territory  was 
still,  in  all  its  great  strategic  points,  in  the  possession  of  faithful  garri- 
sons, was,  most  unfortunately  for  Egypt  and  for  England,  instantly 
^opted  by  the  British  government.  The  above  telegram  was  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  on  the  20th  November  at  3.45  p.m., 
^d  was  replied  to  by  Earl  Granville  at  7.30  p.m.  of  the  same  day, 
defusing  in  advance  any  request  which  might  be  made  for  assistance, 
and  directing  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  immediately  recommend,  if  con- 
salted,  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  I 

The  full  reply  was  as  follows : 
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"  FoBCioN  Offiok,  November  20,  1888. 

7.80  P.M. 
"  Tour  telegram  of  19th. 

'*  We  cannot  lend  English  or  Indian  troops. 

"  If  consulted,  recommend  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  within  certain  limits." 

Thus,  within  less  than  four  hours  after  the  reception  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring's  panicky  telegram,  the  British  government  was  committed  to 
the  policy  of  abandonment. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  was  really  the  military  situation,  even  after 
the  destruction  of  General  Hicks's  army,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
policy  of  abandonment  was  decreed  from  London. 

Egypt  proper  was  occupied  by  six  thousand  seven  hundred  British 
troops,  six  thousand  Egyptian  regulars  under  General  Wood,  five  thou- 
sand Egyptian  regulars  under  General  Baker,  making  a  total  of  seven- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  men. 

The  Nile  from  Lake  Albert  throughout  its  entire  length  down  to 
the  sea  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  rebellion  on  the  course  of  that  river  from  Khartoum  to 
the  sea,  say  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  its  length,  while  for  the 
course  of  the  river  above  Khartoum  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  strategic  points  were  occupied  by  faithful  garrisons,  and  steamers 
could  pass  freely  between  them. 

Thirty-four  thousand  Egyptian  troops  garrisoned  the  strategic  points 
of  the  Soudan,  as  follows:  In  Dongola  and  Berber,  one  thousand  five 
.  hundred ;  in  Khartoum,  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  on  the  White  Nile, 
between  Khartoum  and  Fashodah,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  (in 
easy  communication  by  steamers  with  Khartoum) ;  on  the  White  Nile 
above  Fashodah,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  under  the 
command  of  Emin-Bey,  a  German  oflScer;  in  Darfour,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred,  under  Slatin-Bey,  an  Austrian  ofl&cer;  on  the  Bahr-el- 
Gazal  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  under  Lupton-Bey,  an  English- 
man ;  in  Hanar  and  Berberah,  three  thousand  nine  hundred ;  in  Suakim, 
Massowah,  Keren,  Amdib,  and  Kassala,  the  latter  three  on  the  border 
of  Abyssinia,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty,  etc.     Not  one  of 
these  garrisons  had  proved  unfaithful  to  their  sovereign.    The  only 
territory  in  the  possession  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers  was  that  of 
Central  Kordofan  and  a  small  space  occupied  by  Osman  Digna  and 
the  Hadendower  Arabs  in  the  district  between  Suakim  and  Kassala, 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  route  between  Suakim  and  Berber.    Even  on 
this  route,  Tewfick-Bey,  with  a  small  force  of  black  troops,  firmly 
upheld  the  flag  at  Sinkat. 

The  situation  was  by  no  means  desperate. 

The  Egyptian  ministry,  led  by  Ch6rif-Pacha,  seem  to  have  well 
comprehended  the  situation  and  its  necessities,  and  were  faithful  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  Kh6dive.  They  asked  for  the  aid  of  ten 
thousand  British  and  Indian  troops  for  a  limited  time  in  order  to  con- 
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Gentrate  the  forces  in  the  Soudan  at  the  most  important  points.  This 
aid  was  promptly  refused  by  the  British  government  and  the  Kh^ive, 
and  his  government  were  counseled  to  evacuate  the  whole  Soudan  with- 
out delay. 

Thereupon  Ch6rif-Pacha  proposed^  in  a  calm  and  well-prepared 
paper,  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  should  be  requested  to  furnish  a  force  of 
ten  thousand  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Soudan ;  and  should 
the  Porte  refuse  this  assistance  he  proposed  to  cede  back  to  Turkey  the 
entire  sea-coast  from  Suakim  to  Berberah  and,  by  using  the  garrisons 
in  those  countries,  strengthen  those  of  Central  Soudan.  This  proposi- 
tion to  bring  Turkish  troops  into  the  dependencies  of  Egypt  was  evi« 
dently  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  British  government,  and  produced 
an  energetic  reply.  It  was  di£Scult  to  object  to  the  introduction  of 
troops  by  the  Ottomaa  Porte,  since  the  Sultan  in'his  capacity  of  the 
acknowledged  suzerain  of  Egypt  could  hardly  be  refused  permission  to 
preserve  from  abandonment  a  lai^  portion  of  territory  which  owed 
him  allegiance.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  consent  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  appearance,  and  while  attaching  such  conditions  as  to  make  the 
consent  void,  to  guard  against  any  such  evil  in  the  future  by  putting 
away  an  Egyptian  ministry  who  could  have  any  national  feeling  or  any 
will  not  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  the  British  ministry. 

Under  date  of  January  4,  1884,  Earl  Granville  signified  the  assent 
of  the  British  government  to  Ch6rif-Pacha's  suggestion  of  appeal  for 
ten  thousand  Turkish  troops, ''  provided  that  it  (the  sending  of  Turkish 
troops  to  the  Soudan)  will  not  increase  the  expenditure  falling  on  the 
Egyptian  treasury  or  cause  the  Egyptian  government  to  delay  coming 
to  a  decision  as  to  the  movement  of  their  troops  from  the  interior  of  the 
Soudan.''  This  proviso  not  only  rendered  the  assent  nugatory,  but  if 
accepted  in  that  form  made  the  arrangement  useless.  It  was  like  offering 
a  huDgry  man  a  rich  and  nutritious  dish  with  the  condition  attached  that 
he  ahould  not  eat  of  it. 

lo  the  same  dispatch,  E^rl  Granville  renewed,  almost  in  the  form 
of  command,  the  recommendation  that  ^jgypt  should  withdraw  from 
Khartoum  as  well  as  from  the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  and  directed 
the  British  resident  to  so  inform  Ch6rif-Pacha.  As  if  expecting  im- 
mediate compliance  with  his  order  for  the  evacuation  of  Khartoum, 
Earl  Granville  directed  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  keep  him  ^^  informed  of 
the  prepress  made  in  the  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Egypt  proper 
at  Assouan  or  Wady  Haifa,  according  to  whichever  of  these  places  may 
he  fixed  upon  by  the  authorities  as  the  first  point  of  defense." 

Oq  the  same  day.  Earl  Granville  addressed  a  second  dispatch  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring,  threatening  the  KhMive  in  case  the  requirements  of 
Her  Majesty's  government  were  not  complied  with,  and  indicating  that 
if  the  ministry  of  Ch6rif-Pacha  should  not  be  sufficiently  obedient,  a 
new  tfiinistry  should  be  found  who  would  ''  be  ready  to  execute  the 
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orders  which  the  Khedive,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment, may  give  them." 

In  order  to  give  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  nerve  to  sufficiently  threaten 
the  Kh^ive,  in  case  His  Highness  should  feel  bound  to  defend  his 
country.  Earl  Granville  closed  his  dispatch  with  these  words:  ^'In 
any  representations  which  you  may  make,  with  a  view  of  carrying  out 
the  views  above  expressed,  you  may  rely  on  the  full  support  of  Her 
Majesty's  government.'* 

On  the  6th  January,  1884,  11.30  a.m..  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  tele- 
graphed to  Earl  Granville :  '^  I  have  communicated  to  KhMive  and  to 
Ch^rif-Pacha  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  Soudan 
question." 

The  natural  result  followed.  Ch6rif-Pacha  and  his  colleagues 
refused  to  execute  a  policy  which  seemed  to  them  certain  to  bring 
disaster  on  their  country,  and  they  resigned,  canying  with  them  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  best  portion  of  the  Egyptians. 

Riaz-Pacha  was  called  uix)n  to  form  a  ministry,  but  refused. 
After  some  little  time  Nubar-Pacha  was  called,  and  by  assuming 
himself  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  and  the  portfolios  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs  and  Justice,  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry  with  one  portfolio 
vacant,  which  would  consent  to  the  policy  of  abandonment.  From 
that  time,  January  9,  1884,  the  orders  of  the  British  government 
have,  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing,  directed,  in  fact,  all  the  military 
operations  concerning  the  Soudan.  The  result,  thus  far,  has  been 
most  unfortunate  for  Egypt  and  for  Great  Britain. 

When  the  ministry  of  Ch6rif-Pacha  yielded  up  the  direction  of 
afiairs,  no  military  post  of  the  Soudan  outside  of  Kordofan  had  yielded 
to  the  rebels.  Khartoum  had  been  reinforced  by  the  garrisons  of  the 
White  Nile  as  far  south  as  Fachodah,  and  the  force  in  Khartoum 
numbered  more  than  six  thousand  men,  while  a  supply  of  corn  for  one 
year  had  been  stored  there  by  the  governor  for  the  whole  population. 
Sinkat  and  Tokar  held  out  bravely,  though  closely  besieged  and  sorely 
tempted,  and  General  Baker  had  been  sent  to  Suakim  with  a  force  of 
his  gendarmerie,  to  which  were  added  some  black  troops  withdrawn 
from  Massowah.  His  entire  force  amounted  to  about  five  thousand 
men,  well  supplied  with  arms,  cannon,  and  ammunition.  He  was 
clothed  with  full  powers  from  the  Kh6dive  to  declare  and  execute  mar- 
tial law,  and  instructed  to  pacify  as  far  as  possible  the  region  between 
Suakim  and  Berber,  to  open  and  maintain  communications.  He  was 
cautioned,  however,  not  to  commence  extended  operations  until  the 
black  troops,  collected  by  Zobehr-Pacha,  should  join  him. 

The  first  two  acts  of  the  new  ministry  seem  to  have  been :  Ist,  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Baker-Pacha  at  Suakim,  dated  January  9 
(the  day  of  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry),  informing  him  that  the 
KhMive  had  determined  to  abandon  the  Soudan  provinces,  canceling 
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that  portion  of  the  Khedive's  instructions  to  him  which  left  it  dis- 
cretionary with  him  to  open  by  force  the  Suakim-fierber  route,  and 
directing  him  to  continue  by  all  means  possible  to  open  that  route 
^'by  diplomaUe  means!"  and  2dy  an  order  to  the  governor  of  Khar- 
toum, authorizing  him  to  '^prepare  measures  for  sending  to  Berber 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  those  of  the  civil  population  who 
wish  to  leave  Khartoum.''  The  policy  of  retreat,  purely  defensive, 
and  evacuation  was  promptly  piTt  into  execution,  and  its  demoralizing 
inflaences  soon  made  themselves  felt  in  all  directions. 

The  entire  British  force  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  men  re- 
mained in  Egypt,  but  remained  in  garrison  in  Lower  I^ypt.  The 
brigade  under  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  pompously  called  the  "  Egyp- 
tian Army,"  remained  in  Egypt  proper,  as  if  the  Mahdi  might  be 
at  any  time  expected  there.  It  is  evident  that  if  one-half  the  British 
force  had  been  promptly  sent  to  Suakim,  that  and  Baker's  force  to- 
gether could  have  within  three  days  relieved  Sinkat,  and  within  a 
week  following  the  garrison  of  Tokar  could  have  been  saved.  But  all 
the  solicitude  of  the  British  government,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  of 
the  new  Egyptian  ministry,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Soudan,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Rear- Admiral  Sir 
W.  Hewitt  made  an  admirable  report  on  the  condition  of  Sinkat  and 
Tokar  on  the  18th  of  December,  1883,  which  report  was  transmitted 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1884,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  in  this  report  states  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  on  the 
i^ptian  army  should  these,  places  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  had  offered  to  garrison  and  protect  Suakim  in  order  that 
the  whole  of  the  troops  there  might  be  available  for  an  expedition  of 
relief,  yet  no  more  vigorous  steps  were  taken  for  such  relief,  while  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  industriously  telegraphing  to  Egypt  concerning 
details  of  evacuation  of  Khartoum  and  gwirding  against  dimulus  of  the 
date  trade,  and  making  inquiry  as  to  whether  Greneral  Gordon  and  Sir 
C.  Wilson  might  not  be  valuable  in  Egypt  under  the  new  conditions. 

On  the  10th  January,  1884,  Earl  Granville  telegraphed  to  Sir  E. 
Baring:  "Would  General  Charles  Gordon  or  Sir  C.  Wilson  be  of 
assistance  under  altered  circumstances  in  Egypt?"  and  on  the  following 
day  Sir  E.  Baring  replied,  "  I  have  consulted  with  Nubar-Pacha,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  services  of  General  Gordon  or  Sir  C.  Wilson 
can  be  utilized  at  present." 

On  the  15th,  Earl  Granville  again  tel^raphed :  '^  I  hear  indirectly 
that  Gordon  is  ready. to  go  straight  to  Suakim,  without  passing  through 
Cairo." 

On  the  16th  January,  Sir  E.  Baring  telegraphed  to  Earl  Granville 
that  very  great  difficulties  would  no  doubt  be  encountered  in  effecting 
the  withdrawal  from  Khartoum,  that  it  was  intended  to  send  Abd-el- 
Kader  Pacha,  the  new  minister  of  war  there;  that  he  had  at  first 
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accepted  the  duty  but  now  declined  to  go.  That  the  Egyptian  govern^ 
ment  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  H.  M.'s  government  would  select  a 
well-<}ualified  British  officer  to  go  to  Khartoum  instead  of  the  War 
Minister.  That  such  officer  would  be  given  full  powers,  both  civil  and 
military,  to  conduct  the  retreat. 

In  a  second  telegram  of  the  same  date,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  states 
that  "  General  Gordon  would  be  best  man.'' 

On  the  18th  January,  General  Gordon  received  orders  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Egypt,  to  report  to  the  government  on  the  military  situation 
in  the  Soudan.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  of  instructions, 
signed  by  Earl  Granville : 

<<  Foreign  Offigk,  January  18,  1884. 
"  Sir  : 

<<  Her  Majesty's  government  are  desirous  that  you  should  proceed  at  once  to 
Egypt  to  report  to  them  on  the  military  situation  in  the  Soudan,  and  on  the  meas- 
ures which  it  may  he  advisable  to  take  for  the  security  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
still  holding  positions  in  that  country,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  European  popula- 
tion in  Khartoum. 

''  Tou  are  also  desired  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
the  evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
safety  and  the  good  administration  by  the  Egyptian  government  of  the  ports  on 
the  sea-coast  can  best  be  secured. 

''In  connection  with  this  subject  you  should  pay  especial  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  steps  that  may  usefully  be  taken  to  counteract  the  stimulus  which 
it  is  feared  may  possibly  be  given  to  the  slave  trade  by  the  present  insurrectionary 
movement,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  authority  from  the  interior. 

*'  Tou  will  be  under  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo,  through  whom  your  reports  to  Her  Majesty's  government  should 
be  sent,  under  flying  seal. 

''Tou  will  consider  yourself  authorized  and  instructed  to  perform  sucb  other 
duties  as  the  Egyptian  government  may  desire  to  intrust  to  you,  and  as  may  be 
communicated  to  you  by  Sir  E.  Baring.  Tou  will  be  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Stewart,  who  will  assist  you  in  the  duties  thus  confided  to  you. 

"  On  your  arrival  in  Egypt  you  will  at  once  communicate  with  Sir  E.  Baring, 

who  will  arrange  to  meet  you  and  will  settle  with  you  whether  you  should  proceed 

direct  to  Suakim,  or  should  go  yourself  or  dispatch  Colonel  Stewart  to  Khartoum 

via  the  Nile. 

"  I  am,  etc., 
(Signed)  "Granyillb." 

General  Gordon  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  24th  of  January,  had  audi- 
ence of  the  Khedive  on  the  25th,  and  left  for  Khartoum  on  the  26th 
of  that  month.  He  took  the  route  up  the  Nile  to  Korasko,  and  thence 
across  the  desert  by  camel  to  Abou-Hammad  and  Berber. 

It  is  doubtful  if  history  anywhere  records  an  instance  of  higher 
devotion  to  duty  than  that  of  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart  in 
this  case;  and  equally  doubtful  if  history  anywhere  records  a  more 
beautiful  instance  of  self-abnegation  than  that  of  Colonel  Stewart, 
who,  while  taking  all  the  risks  of  person  which  were  taken  by  Gordon, 
went  on  this  forlorn  hope  unmurmuringly  as  second  to  Grordon,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  latter,  to  whom  all  glory  or  credit  would  necessarily 
attach  if  any  were  gained.    It  is  quite  certain  that  English  history  does 
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not  rasord  an  instance  in  which  a  government  has  so  unnecessarUy 
demanded  of  an  officer  such  a  service  as  that  demanded  of  these  two. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  knows  the  British  army  well  enough  to 
feel  certain  that,  had  volunteers  from  that  army  been  called  for  to  form 
a  proper  escort  for  these  devoted  officers,  whether  of  one  thousand  or 
of  five  thousand  men,  the  roll  could  have  been  filled  in  one  day;  and 
had  Gordon  taken  with  him  two  thousand  choice  British  troops,  he 
could  have  accomplished  in  the  Soudan  almost  anything  he  might  have 
desired. 

In  reading  the  official  history  of  the  affiiirs  in  Egypt  and  the  Sou- 
dan in  1882-83,  it  strikes  one  as  extraor<linary  that  the  reports  which 
seemed  to  furnish  bases  for  all  important  decisions  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, while  regarding  almost  exclusively  military  matters,  were  the 
reports,  not  of  military  commanders  to  the  War  Secretary,  but  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  and  that  all  orders 
were  given  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  even  when  deciding 
important  military  questions,  so  promptly  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
military  authorities  could  hardly  have  been  seriously  consulted. 

On  the  26th  January,  1884,  General  Gordon,  before  his  departure 
for  the  Soudan,  was,  by  the  Kh^ive,  appointed  governor-general  of 
that  country,  with  full  powers,  as  follows : 

'*  EXCELLEKCT : 

'*  Haying  coDfidence  in  your  tact  and  experience,  and  being  aware  that  the  ex- 
cellent serTices  rendered  by  you  in  the  Soudan  have  endeared  you  to  the  people  of 
those  provinces,  and  made  them  acknowledge  the  good  derived  from  your  efforts  to 
introduce  among  them  tranquillity  and  good  government ;  and  seeing  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  in  those  territories  requires  a  person  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
by  restoring  public  tranquillity  on  a  sure  basis,  as  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  do  what 
is  just  and  right,  to  remove  all  sources  of  discontent,  and  to  observe  equity  towards 
the  native  populations,  we  do  hereby  appoint  you  Governor- General  of  the  Soudan, 
by  reason  of  your  perfect  knowledge  of  that  country,  and  we  trust  that  you  will 
carry  out  our  good  intentions  for  the  establishment  of  justice  and  order,  and  that 
you  will  assure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples  of  Soudan  by  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  roads  open  to  commerce. 

*'  Now,  by  these  presents  we  make  known  to  you  our  desire,  and  urge  upon  you 
a  speedy  departure  for  those  provinces,  so  that  good  government  may  be  restored 
by  your  tact  and  experience/' 

He  was  also  furnished  with  two  different  proclamations  of  the 
KhMive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan  of  opposite  terms.  One  was 
to  be  used  in  case  evacuation  was  to  be  immediately  effected,  the  other 
to  be  used  in  case  occupation  might  be  practicable. 

His  instructions,  signed  by  his  Highness,  were,  however,  explicit  to 
carry  into  execution  the  evacuation.     They  were  as  follows : 

"  EXCKLLKNCT  : 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  object  of  your  arrival  here,  and  of  your  mission  to 
the  Soudan,  is  to  carry  into  execution  the  evacuation  of  those  territories,  and  to 
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withdraw  our  troops,  civil  officials,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  their 
belongings,  as  may  wish  to  leave  for  Egypt.  We  trust  that  your  Excellency  will 
adopt  the  most  effective  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  mission  in  this 
respect,  and  that  after  completing  the  evacuation,  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  establishing  an  organized  government  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Soudan, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  cessation  of  all  disasters  and  incitement  to 
revolt. 

*'  We  have  full  confidence  in  your  tried  abilities  and  tact,  and  are  convinced 
that  you  will  accomplish  your  mission  according  to  our  desire." 

While  Gordon^  armed  solely  with  paper  instructions  and  a  credit  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  making  his  way  up  the  Nile,  dis- 
aster,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  policy  which  retained  all  good  forces 
in  the  peaceful  country,  was  rapidly  approaching  on  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Sinkat  and  Tokar,  both  in  desperate  straits,  still  held  out  bravely,  the 
men  fighting  daily  and  the  women  cheering  them  on  to  their  duty. 
]Svery  attack  was  repulsed,  but  provisions  and  ammunition  became 
daily  less  and  less,  and  starvation  stared  the  garrisons  in  face.  It 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  systematically  denounced  the 
Egyptian  troops  that  these  were  Egyptian  troops  when  England 
assumed  control  of  affairs,  commanded  and  officered  by  Egyptians. 

Between  the  9th  of  January  and  the  26th,  when  Gordon  left  Cairo, 
abundance  of  time  had  elapsed  to  transfer  from  Cairo  to  Suakim  the 
surplus  three  thousand  seven  hundred  British  troops,  but  not  one 
British  soldier  had  been  sent  there.  General  Baker-Pacha  was  there 
with  about  five  thousand  troops,  but  of  such  composition  that  he  could 
not  depend  upon  them  under  difficult  circumstances.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  2d  of  February,  no  longer  able  to  remain  deaf  to  the  appeals  of 
Tokar  for  relief,  he  telegraphed  to  Cairo  that  he  would  advance  with 
thirty-two  hundred  men  to  the  relief  of  that  place. 

On  the  Ai\^  of  February,  1884,  the  British  consul  at  Suakim  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  E.  Baring  as  follows : 

"  Sinkat  has  not  heen  taken,  hut  the  garrison  is  most  prohably  perishing.  Gen- 
erals Baker  and  Sartorius  are  about  ten  miles  east  of  Tokar  with  four  thousand 
infantry,  half  blacks,  also  four  hundred  cavalry,  and  six  guns.  The  enemy  is  on 
the  alert,  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  strong.  Battles  are  hourly  expected^  I 
shall  report  result." 

General  Valentine  Baker-Pacha  sailed  from  Suakim  to  Trinkitat, 
where  he  disembarked  with  his  force,  advanced  three  miles,  and  threw 
up  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  his  supplies,  and  occupied  it  with  thirty- 
eight  hundred  men.  He  was  then  one  long  day's  march  from  Tokar. 
On  the  morning  of  February  6,  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  in  the 
fort,  guarded  by  three  hundred  men,  he  advanced  towards  Tokar  by 
the  road  passing  by  the  wells  of  Teeb.  When  only  two  miles  from 
his  fort  he  was  attacked  by  a  small  force  of  Arabs  who  retreated  rapidly 
on  being  fired  upon,  drawing  him  on  some  two  miles  farther  on  the 
road,  where  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  force  and  with  great 
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Tigor.  His  troops  were  almost  immediately  routed  and  put  to  flight. 
The  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the  rush,  the  greater  number 
of  his  best  officers  were  killed  in  attempting  to  rally  their  men,  and 
it  was  only  on  their  arrival  at  the  fort  that  the  slaughter  ceased.  The 
total  number  of  officers  killed  was  ninety-six,  of  soldiers  twenty-two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Arabs  captured  four  Krupp  cannon  and  nearly  three  thousand 
Bemington  rifles  with  much  ammunition. 

Greneral  Baker-Pacha  succeeded  in  re-embarking  the  remnants  of 
his  force,  and  with  them  returned  to  Suakim,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
following  day,  February  6.  Naturally  this  result  filled  Suakim  with 
panic  and  the  Arabs  with  exultation  and  arrogance. 

Confidence  was  quickly  restored  in  Suakim  by  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  of  Bear-Admiral  Hewett,  who  landed  men  from  his 
fleet  and  took  charge  of  the  defense  of  the  town. 

The  efiect  of  the  news  of  Baker's  defeat  in  Cairo  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  the  same  as  the  efiect  of  Baker's  return  in  Suakim.  It 
evidently  created  a  panic  there. 

Instead  of  inspiring  the  authorities  to  vigorous  and  immediate 
action  as  it  had  the  gallant  Admiral  Hewett,  it  seems  to  have  paralyzed 
Cairo. 

Instead  of  causing  the  immediate  dispatch  to  Suakim  of  additional 
and  reliable  force,  which  might  even  then  have  saved  Tokar,  inde- 
cision still  reigned  in  the  councils,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  telegraphed 
as  follows  to  Earl  Granville  February  6 : 

"  I  have  consulted  Nubar-Pacba  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  as  to  the  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  pursued  in  consequence  of  General  Baker's  defeat  at  Tokar.  We  propose 
to  await  General  Gordon's  views  before  coming  to  a  decision.  When  General 
Gordon  was  here  be  was  strongly  in  favor  of  recalling  General  Baker  from  Suakim 
as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  only  one  bundred  and  fifty  men,  which  he  considered 
sufficient  to  hold  the  town." 

So  Gordon  was  telegraphed  to  for  advice,  and  the  authorities  reposed 
until  news  arrived,  simultaneously  in  Cairo  and  in  London,  on  the  12th 
February,  that  the  gallant  Tewfick-Bey  with  the  entire  garrison  of 
Sinkat  had  been  destroyed  in  attempting  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy  after  their  provisions  had  all  been  consumed  I 

This  new  and  horrible  disaster,  occurring  within  twenty-two  miles 
of  the  fort  occupied  by  a  British  admiral,  a  disaster,  too,  which  could  in 
no  possible  manner  be  charged  to  bad  conduct  of  Egyptian  troops,  was 
too  much  to  be  passed  over  with  indifference.  Orders  were  finally  issued 
that  a  portion  of  the  British  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt  should  be 
sent  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  relieve  Tokar,  still  holding  out.  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  received  instructions  to  aid  General  Stephenson  in 
carrying  oat  these  orders. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  received  a  telegram  from 
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Greneral  Gordon,  who  was  in   Berber,  in  replj  to  the  request  for 
advice. 

Gordon,  confident  in  his  influence  with  the  native  population,  re- 
plied that  in  consequence  of  Baker's  defeat  Sinkat  and  Tokar  might 
be  regarded  as  lost,  but  that  he  thought  the  tribes  who  had  defeated 
Baker  would  not  leave  their  tribal  limits.  He  thought  the  rise  of  the 
tribes  near  Cassala  was  to  be  expected ;  and  he  continues,  ^'  But  in  spite 
of  this,  I  think  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  may  be 
expected,  especially  as  the  Soudan  people  fear  that,  unless  they  accept 
peace  and  independence  from  me,  (key  will  be  exposed  to  an  invanon  of 
the  8ulJtav!»  troops,  I  would  carry  out  what  you  would  say  is  being 
done  at  Suakim,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  fresh  foroe  of  blacks.  I 
would  accompany  it  with  a  proclamation,  signed  by  Baker  or  by  Wood, 
that  no  operation  will  be  undertaken  unless  they  refuse  terms,  which  I 
am  authorized  to  offer.  The  garrisons  of  Tokar  and  Sinkat  may  be 
considered  lost.  I  must  say  that  it  would  reflect  great  discredit  on  our 
name  to  recall  me  afk;er  having  seen  these  people;  also,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  in  spite  of  all,  God  will  bless  our  efforts.  I  feel  confident  that 
if  you  keep  up  unoflBcially  the  fear  of  Turkish  invasion  that  you  will 
aid  me,  and  that  I  shall  succeed  D.  V.  I  feel  sure  of  this,  and  I  pray 
that  you  do  not  flinch,  but  that  you  continue  your  policy  as  if  this  had 
not  occurred." 

One  can  see  by  the  above  that  General  Gordon  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  British  policy  that  Turkey  should  not  be  permitted  to 
meddle  with  the  Soudan  affairs. 

At  midnight  of  the  11th  of  February,  Gordon  again  tel^raphed  to 
Sir  E.  Baring  as  follows : 

^'  I  would  not,  were  I  supreme,  try  again  any  Egyptian  forces  at  Suakim,  but 
would  engage  three  thousand  Turkish  troops  in  British  pay.  That  would  settle  the 
affair.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Padishah's  troops  to  appear  to  cause  a  collapse 
of  all  fanatical  feeling." 

Again  he  telegraphed, — 

**  As  for  telegram  in  re  Tokar  and  Sinkat,  you  can  do  nothing  except  by  pro- 
claiming that  chiefs  of  tribes  should  come  to  Khartoum  to  the  Meglis  [Council  of 
Notables]  when  the  independence  of  the  Soudan  will  be  decided.  As  for  money,  it 
would  be  well  to  try,  but  difficult  to  arrange." 

These  telegrams  indicate  the  confidence  which  Gordon  had  in  his 
mission  as  the  liberator  of  the  Soudan,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
tain sound  military  advice  excepting  in  the  proposition  to  employ 
Turkish  troops;  and  in  that  he  underrated  the  extent  of  the  rebellion. 

Once  authority  given  to  the  lieutenant-general  in  command  of  die 
corps  of  occupation  to  act  on  the  coast  near  Sualcim,  there  was  no  lack 
of  energy  or  activity  in  that  army.  Within  ten  days  from  the  receipt 
of  the  order  Major-General  Graham  was  at  Trinkitat  disembarking 
troops.     But  the  order  had  been  given  too  late.    Before  he  could  place 
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his  men  on  sfaor^  Tokar  bad  been  forced  to  yield,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  exultant  Arabs,  who  now,  emboldened  by  repeated  success,  appeared 
in  force  near  the  landing-place  of  Trinkitat. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1884,  Major-Greneral  Graham  advanced  from 
the  fort  previously  constructed  by  Greneral  Baker  towards  Teeb,  where 
the  Arabs  had  formed  intrenchments  and  armed  them  with  the  cannon 
captured  from  Baker.  General  Graham's  force  consisted  of  three  thou- 
sand British  infantry,  a  naval  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
men,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  Skillfully  manoeuvring  to 
the  right  of  his  enemy,  he  attacked  the  Arabs'  works  in  the  rear,  and 
quickly  captured  them  with  all  the  artillery  which  had  been  taken 
from  Baker.  The  Arabs  retired  to  a  second  position,  from  which  they 
were  also  dislodged  with  severe  loss  after  three  hours  of  combat.  The 
Arab  force  was  estimated  by  the  British  at  ten  thousand.  Their  loss 
in  killed  was  nine  hundred  (nine  per  cent.),  while  that  of  the  British 
was  twenty-two  killed,  one  hundi*ed  and  forty-two  wounded,  and  two 
missing, — total  hor%  du  combat,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  (four  and 
four-tenths  per  cent.). 

On  the  following  day,  March  2,  General  Graham  advanced  to 
Tokar  without  further  opposition,  the  Arabs  retiring  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  6th  March,  Bear-Admiral  Hewett  and  Major-Greneral 
Graham  issued  the  following  proclamation,  which  was  sent  out  to 
the  Arab  tribes : 

'*  We,  the  English  Admiral  and  Qeneral,  ask  Sheikhs  to  come  and  meet  us  at 
Soakim.  We  warned  you  that  English  had  come  to  relieve  Tokar,  and  that  your 
wrongs,  under  which  you  had  suffered  so  long,  should  be  redressed.  You  trusted  in 
the  notorious  scoyindrel,  Osman  Digna,  who  is  well  known  to  you  all  as  a  bad  man ; 
his  former  life  in  Suakim  has  shown  it.  He  has  led  you  away  with  the  foolish  idea 
that  the  Mabdi  has  come  on  earth.  We  tell  you  the  Great  God  that  rules  the  uni- 
verse does  not  allow  such  scoundrels  as  Osman  Digna  to  rule  over  men. 

**  Tour  people  are  brave  and  England  always  respects  such  men.  Awake,  then, 
out  of  your  delusions,  chase  Osman  Digna  from  your  country,  and  we  promise  that 
you  shall  be  protected  and  pardon  granted  to  all.  Come  in  at  once,  or  the  fate  of 
those  who  fell  at  El  Teh  will  surely  overtake  you." 

This  proclamation,  industriously  distributed  in  the  neighboring 
country,  did  not  long  await  reply.  It  came  on  the  9th  of  March,  and 
was  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  British  proclamation  in  dignity  of 
language: 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  the  Lord  be  praised,  etc. 

"  From  all  the  tribes  and  Sheikhs  who  have  received  your  writings  and  those 
who  did  not  receive  writings,  greetings  to  the  commandant  of  the  English  soldiers, 
whom  may  God  help  to  accept  Islam.    Amon. 

**  Your  letters  have  arrived  among  us,  and  we  comprehend  what  you  have 
therein  informed  us :  that  we  should  come  in.  Know,  then,  that  the  Gracious  God 
has  suddenly  sent  His  Mahdi,  the  expected,  the  looked-for  messenger  for  the  faithful 
and  the  enemy  of  infidels,  in  order  to  show  by  him  the  religion  of  God  and  by  him 
to  kill  those  who  hate  Him,  as  has  happened. 
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"  You  have  seen  who  have  flocked  to  bim,  countless  multitudes  of  the  people 
and  soldiers. '^  .  .  • 

Aflter  a  long  letter  quoting  the  Koran,  the  answer  oondadea  as  fol- 
lows: 

*<  Therefore  God  has  waited  for  you  a  long  time,  and  ^ou  have  thought  that  He 
would  always  continue  waiting  for  you  ;  but  God  said  He  would  wait  for  you,  as 
you  were  sinners.  But  know  that  during  the  time  of  the  Mahdi  he  will  not  accept 
bribes  [tributes]  from  you,  and  also  will  not  leave  you  in  your  infidelity ;  there  is 
nothing  for  you  but  the  sword,  so  that  there  will  not  remain  one  of  you  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.    Therefore,  accept  Islam." 

(Sealed  by  Sheikhs  of  twenty-one  tribes.) 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1884,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  sent  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville a  cautionary  tel^ram,  advising  against  the  sending  of  any  British 
troops  to  Berber,  as  follows : 

**  With  reference  to  General  Graham's  message,  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  relatiye  to  the  opening  out  of  the  Berber-Suakim  route, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  recommend  any  English  troops  being  sent  to  Berber. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  Osman  Digna  were  attacked  and  severely  beaten  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Suakim,  the  road  to  Berber  would  probably  be  opened  without  any  fur- 
ther military  operations.  If  it  is  decided  that  Osman  Digna  is  to  be  attacked,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better." 

This  was  most  unfortunate  military  advice,  and  most  unfortunately 
for  the  British  government  it  was  adopted.  It  was,  as  well  as  we 
can  see  from  documents  published,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  Greneral 
Graham,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  Gordon,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
General  Stephenson.  The  lesson  of  Graham's  victory  at  Teeb,  with 
its  consequences  of  renewed  defiance,  was  contrary  to  this  idea  that  a 
severe  beating  of  Osman  Digna  would  by  its  moral  inflcience  open  the 
route. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  considering  the  position  of  Gordon 
as  there  clearly  shown  by  his  telegrams,  and  the  position  of  the  faithful 
garrisons  in  the  Soudan,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued  at  that  time  was  to  promptly  reinforce  General  Graham  by 
British  and  Indian  troops,  and,  while  these  reinforcements  were  on 
their  way  to  join  him,  to  collect  for  him  at  Suakim  a  large  number  of 
camels,  which  could  easily  have  been  done.  At  the  same  time  the 
entire  '^  Egyptian  Army''  under  Greneral  Wood  should  have  been  sent 
to  Dongola  to  support,  morally,  the  Governor  of  Berber  and  (as  could 
have  easily  been  done)  open  communications  with  Slatin-Bey  at 
El-Facher,  Darfour,  and  bring  him  with  his  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  men  in  to  Dongola.  That  junction  made,  Berber  might 
have  been  reinforced  largely  from  Dongola.  Graham  could  then  have 
marched  out  of  Suakim  and  overwhelmed  Osman  Digna,  and  before 
he  could  have  collected  another  force  Graham  could  have  been  in 
Berber  with  all  the  stragetic  points  of  the  Berber-Suakim  route  guarded. 
Two  routes,  both  perfectly  safe,  would  then  have  been  open  to  Gordon 
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for  deliberate  retreat  of  bis  garrisons,  wbich  migbt  bave  been  effected 
(if  still  desired)  witb  perfect  ease.  He  could  bave  retired  by  the  way 
of  Berber  and  Suakim,  or  directly  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  and  might 
have  taken  his  own  time  for  it* 

Such  results  would,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  have  justified 
the  great  destruction  of  brave  Arabs  and  the  loss  of  gallant  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  which  soon  afterwards  took  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Suakim. 

Gordon,  in  Khartoum,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  and  the  execution  of  his  orders,  which,  as  has  been  written 
above,  required  him  to  evacuate  the  Soudan  and  yet  leave  there  a  gov- 
ernment, soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  a  man  of 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  2iebehr-Pacha,  to  whom  to  turn  over  the 
Soudan.  He  knew  that  Zebehr-Pacha  was  an  old  slave-trader;  he 
knew  that  he  was  daring  and  ambitious ;  he  knew  that  Zebehr's  son 
had  rebelled  against  him  (Gordon)  in  former  days,  and  had  been  shot 
under  his  authority;  he  believed  firmly  that  Zebehr-Pacha  bad 
incited  that  son  to  the  rebellion  that  had  caused  his  death*  He  doubt- 
less believed  that  Zebehr  would,  in  time,  do  anything  regardless  of 
promises,  to  increase  his  power  and  wealth  even  to  the  final  detriment 
of  Egypt.  Yet  the  position  was  a  desperate  one,  and  required  desper* 
ate  means,  and  he  saw  in  2iebehr  a  man  who  would  work  intelligently, 
energetically,  and  effectively  even  for  him,  his  personal  enemy,  if  by 
so  doing  he  could  finally  secure  possession  for  himself  of  the  Soudan ; 
and  under  the  desperate  circumstances  Gordon  earnestly  requested  that 
S/ebehr  should  be  sent  to  him  to  be  his  successor  afler  evacuation.  He 
felt  certain  that  Zebehr  was  the  only  man  who,  with  the  Soudanese, 
could  crush  the  Mahdi,  and  knew  that  he  would  brook  no  rival  in  the 
government  of  the  Soudan. 

But  the  British  government,  in  this  as  in  everything  else  concern- 
ing the  Soudan,  at  the  time  hesitated,  objected,  wanted  information 
about  this  and  security  against  that,  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  a 
householder  with  his  dwelling  on  fire,  objecting  to  have  the  hose  turned 
on  lest  a  china  vase  might  be  broken. 

Gordon's  impatience  was  shown  by  his  telegrams  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  as  follows : 

Khartoum,  February  29.  ''From  this  you  can  draw  your  own  deduction. 
There  is  not  much  chance  of  improving,  and  every  chance  of  it  getting  worse,  for 
we  have  nothing  to  rely  on  to  make  it  better.  You  must  therefore  decide  whether 
you  will  or  will  not  make  an  attempt  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  population  who  are 
well  affected  before  these  two-thirds  retreat. 

"Should  you  wish  to  intervene,  send  two  hundred  British  troops  to  Wady 
Haifa,  and  adjutants  to  inspect  Dongola,  and  then  open  up  Suakim- Berber  road 
by  Indian  Moslem  troops.  This  will  cause  an  immediate  collapse  of  the  revolt. 
Whether  you  think  it  worth  while  to  do  this  or  not  you  are,  of  course,  the  best 
judge.  I  can  only  tell  you  the  modus  operandi  of  an  expeditious  intervention.  If 
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you  decide  against  this,  you  may  probably  have  to  decide  between  Zebehr  and  tbe 
Hahdi.    Zebehr  with  £100,000.'' 

Khartoum,  March  1,  1884.  "Some  influential  men  whom  I  have  appointed 
to  places,  seeing  that  accepting  such  places  will  embroil  them  with  the  Mahdi,  to 
whose  vengeance  they  will  be  left,  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  accepting  such  ap- 
pointments, and  I  cannot  blame  them.'' 

"  Re  policy.  I  maintain  firmly  policy  of  eventual  evacuation,  but  I  tell  you 
plainly  it  is  impossible  to  get  Cairo  employes  out  of  Khartoum  unless  the  govern- 
ment helps  in  the  way  I  told  you.  They  refuse  Zebehr,  and  are  quite  right  (may 
be)  to  do  so,  but  it  was  the  only  chance.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  saying  any 
more  on  the  subject.  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry  out  my  instructions,  but  I  feel 
conviction  I  shall  be  caught  in  Khartoum." 

While  all  the  oourts  of  Europe  were  congratulating  the  Btitish 
government  on  the  victory  of  General  Graham  at  Teeb,  and  the  world 
expecting  another  victory  to  soon  follow^  Gordon  telegraphed  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring,  on  the  9th  of  March : 

"  I  shall  await  your  decision.  If  wire  is  cut  I  shall  consider  your  silence  is 
oonsent  to  my  propositions,  and  shall  hold  on  to  Khartoum  and  await  Zebehr  and 
British  diversion  at  Berber,^* 

This  last  telegram  was  transmitted  from  Cairo  to  Earl  Granville  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1884,  and  received  in  London  the  same  day.  Yet  in 
contempt  of  Greneral  Gordon's  request,  any  attempt  to  open  that  route 
by  British  troops  was  forbidden  from  London, 

On  the  9th  of  March  Gordon  tel^raphs  again : 

"  I  have  written  authority  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians  to  take  over  tbe  prov- 
nces  of  the  Equator  and  Bahr-el-Gazelle,  and  all  money  responsibilities.  With 
respect  to  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Stewart  and  his  band  from  Berber  to  Egypt,  it  is  a 
most  difficult  matter,  as  his  band  would  be  augmented  by  Berbereen  refugees,  and 
by  Hussur-Pacba  Khalifa  and  his  company,  unlesB  the  road  from  Suakim  to  Berber 
woB  open,*' 

March  9, 1884, 11.40  p.m.  : 

"  If  the  immediate  evacuation  ot  Khartoum  is  determined  on,  irrespective  of 
outlyiog  towns,  I  would  propose  to  send  down  all  the  Cairo  employ^  and  white 
•troops  with  Colonel  Stewart  to  Berber,  where  he  would  await  your  orders.  I  would 
also  ask  Her  Majesty's  government  to  accept  the  resignation  of  my  commission, 
and  I  would  take  all  steamers  and  stores  up  to  the  Equatorial  and  Bahr^Gaselle 
Provinces,  and  consider  those  provinces  as  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

"  Tou  would  be  able  to  retire  all  Cairo  employ^  and  white  troops  with  Stewart 
from  Berber  to  Dongola,  and  thence  to  Wady  Haifa. 

<<  If  you,  therefore,  determine  on  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Khartoum,  thii 
is  my  idea.     If  you  object,  tell  me. 

"  It  is  the  only  solution  that  I  can  see  if  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Khartoum, 
irrespective  of  the  outlying  towns,  is  determined  on." 

March  10,  1884,  8  a.m.  : 

'*  I  would  wish  to  add  to  my  telegram  this,  that  through  delay  in  sending  up 
Zebehr,  the  sending  him  up  is  now  inseparable  from  the  British  diversion  at  Berber. 
Zebehr's  value  naturally  diminishes  in  degree  as  the  tribes  take  up  sides  with  the 
Mahdi  and  thus  involve  themselves.  Shall  I  send  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mr.  Power 
to  Berber  ?  They  can  be  of  no  use  here  if  you  decide  on  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Khartoum.'' 
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To  these  tel^rams  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  replied,  March  13,  1884, 
instructing  Gordon  to  ''hold  on  at  Khartoum  until  I  can  commnnicate 
farther  with  her  Majesty'a  government,  and  on  no  account  proceed  to 
the  Bahr-Gazelle  aud  Equatorial  Provinces/'  Thus  waa  G^ordon's  last 
line  of  retreat  cut  off  by  order,  and  all  his  counsels  concerning  the 
opening  of  the  Suakim-Berber  route  were  rejected  by  orders  given  to 
General  Graham,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  British  resident. 
Subsequently  permission  was  sent  to  him  to  escape  by  any  route,  but, 
like  almost  every  order  given  by  the  British  government  in  reference 
to  movements  respecting  the  Soudan,  it  was  sent ''  too  late  !"  The  cold 
reply  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  on  the  13th  March,  is  only  equaled  in 
coolness  and  utter  lack  of  comprehending  the  military  situation  by  the 
reply  of  Earl  Granville  on  the  same  date  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  approv- 
ing his  disastrous  message.  It  tempts  one  to  employ,  in  referring  to 
it,  the  vigorous  denunciations  of  Napoleon  and  other  great  captains  on 
ministers  who,  hundreds  (in  this  case  thousands)  of  miles  from  the  seat 
of  war,  attempt  to  direct  the  details  of  military  operations  in  defiance  of 
the  opinions  of  the  general  on  the  spot.  If  Gordon  was  not  supposed 
to  know,  on  the  spot,  the  best  policy  to  pursue,  why  was  he  not,  before 
matters  reached  the  state  they  were  then  in,  recalled  from  his  dangerous 
post?  When  he  left  Cairo,  he  was  assured  of  full  support  in  whatever 
he  might  find  it  necessary  to  do  from  the  '^authorities  in  Cairo,  whether 
English  or  Egyptian;"  yet,  he  once  in  distant  Khartoum,  almost  every 
recommendation  he  made  seems,  from  such  documents  as  have  been 
published,  to  have  been  either  disapproved  and  rejected,  or  '*  taken 
under  consideration  and  discussion''  until  everything  was  too  late  for 
him  and  direct  communication  cut  off. 

Earl  Granville's  reply  of  March  13  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  reads  as 
follows : 

"  FoBKiGV  Oftics,  March  18, 1884. 

"  I  received  your  telegram  of  the  18th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  General  Gor- 
don's suggestions  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Zebehr-Pacha  as  Governor  of 
Khartoum  and  the  dispatch  of  British  troops  to  Berber. 

"  Her  Majesty's  government  are  unable  to  accept  these  proposals.  If  General 
Gordon  is  of  opinion  that  the  prospect  of  his  early  departure  diminishes  the  chance 
of  aooomplishing  his  task,  and  that  by  staying  at  Khartoum  himself  for  any  length 
of  time  which  he  may  judge  necessary  he  would  be  able  to  establish  a  settled  gov- 
ernment at  that  placO)  he  is  at  liberty  to  remain  there. 

"In  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  he  should 
evscnate  Khartoum  and  save  the  garrison  by  conducting  it  himself  to  Berber  with- 
out delay. 

"fler  Majesty's  government  trust  that  General  Gordon  will  not  resign  his 
oommission. 

"  He  should  act  according  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  with 
reg^ard  to  the  steam  vessels  and  stores. 

<<  I  am,  ate., 
(Signed)  <<  Gbanyillx." 
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Were  anything  wanting  to  complete  the  condemnation  of  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  British  government  in  reference  to  their  contempt  of 
military  opinion  '^  on  the  spot/'  the  following  telegram  of  Colonel  Stew- 
art to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  dated  '^  Khartoum,  March  4,  1884/'  would 
furnish  it.  This  telegram  was  received  by  Sir  E.  Baring  March  4, 
and  transmitted  the  same  day  to  Earl  Granville,  by  whom  it  was 
received  the  same  day.     It  reads  as  follows : 

'*  The  principal  desire  of  General  Gordon  is  to  have  Zebehr  here  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. His  reasons  are:  Zebehr  is  the  only  man  with  sufficient  prestige  to  hold  the 
country  together,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  after  the  evacuatioB.  Being  a  Pacha 
among  the  Shagie  irregulars,  he  will  be  able  to  get  at  sources  of  information  and 
action  now  closed  to  us.  He  will  be  opposed  to  the  Mahdi.  I  agree  with  Gordon. 
It  seems  evident  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  leave  this  country  without 
leaving  some  sort  of  established  government,  which  will  last  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
and  Zebehr  is  the  only  man  who  can  insure  that.  Also,  that  we  must  withdraw  the 
Senaar  and  other  besieged  garrisons,  and  here  also  Zebehr  can  greatly  assist  us. 
The  principal  objections  to  Zebehr  are  his  evil  reputation  as  a  slave-dealer  and  his 
enmity  to  Gordon.  As  regards  the  first,  it  will  have  to  bo  defended  on  the  plea  that 
no  other  course  is  open  except  British  annexation  or  anarchy.  As  regards  the  sec- 
ond, if  precautionary  measures 'are  taken,  such  as  malcing  the  subsidy  payable 
through  General  Gordon,  I  think  Zebehr  will  see  that  his  interests  are  in  working 
with  General  Gordon,  etc.  Colonel  Stewart  also  favors  the  sending  of  British  or 
Indian  cavalry  to  Berber  and  asmall  force  of  British  cavalry  to  Wady  Haifa." 

In  a  telegram  of  March  7^  Colonel  Stewart  repeated  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Neither  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  nor  the  Residency  at  Cairo 
were  afterwards  disturbed  by  the  frequent  direct  telegrams  from  Gor- 
don. On  the  very  next  day,  March  14,  1884,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
telegraphed  to  Earl  Granville : 

"  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the  European  telegraph  agents  at  Berber, 
whom  General  Gk)rdon  directed  to  keep  me  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  there, 
to  the  effect  that  a  steamer,  which  has  arrived  at  Shendy,  was  fired  on  by  some 
rebels  about  an  hour's  Journey  from  Khartoum.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  any  longer 
doubted  that  the  Sheikh  £1  Obeid  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  Mahdi,  and  that  the 
tribes  between  Khartoum  and  Shendy  are  in  revolt.'' 

Still  there  was  no  change  of  programme.  The  British  ministry 
seem  to  have  been  determined  that  matters  must  he  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  desired  them  to  be  in,  and  they  acted,  in  spite  of  all  warn- 
ings, as  if  they  were  so. 

They  would  have  it  that  another  slaughter  of  defiant  Arabs  near 
$uakim  would  produce  such  moral  effect  that  the  route  thence  to  Ber- 
ber would  be  opened  without  further  trouble,  and,  acting  apparently 
on  this  false  supposition,  caused  the  destruction  of  about  two  thousand 
more  desperately  brave  Arabs,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  scores  of  the 
Queen's  splendid  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  without  any  more  permanent 
eiFect  than  to  yet  more  increase  the  detestation  in  which  Europeans  were 
already  held  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia  and  the  Soudan. 
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On  the  9th  March,  1884,  General  Graham,  having  prepared  his 
forces  for  new  action,  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
as  follows : 

"  SuAKiif ,  March  9, 1884.     6.60  P.M. 
**  Went  with  squadron  to  Baker's  Zeriba,  eight  miles  in  front,  this  morning. 
Win  occupy  it  with  infantry  to-morrow,  and  store  water  on  Tuesday.    All  infkntry 
bivouac  at  Zeriba.    On  Wednesday,  cavalry  joins  infantry  and  all  force  moves  to 
Osman's  camp,  where  water  is  plentiful,  and  entrench." 

To  this  telegram  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  replied  bj  tel^raph 

the  following  day : 

«  Wab  Orricif  March  10,  1884.    4.80  p.m. 
"  Yours  9th. 

<*  As  soon  as  you  are  ready  and  confident  of  success,  whatever  movements  con- 
templated should  not  be  delayed,  as  bot  weather  approaches,  when  bulk  of  British 
force  must  re-embark.  If  you  defeat  Osman,  or  his  force  disperse,  perhaps  you  can 
arrange  with  tribes  to  open  road  to  Berber.  Can  you  do  anything,  by  ransom  or 
otherwise,  for  captured  wives  and  families  of  Sinkat  garrison?'' 

The  position  chosen  by  the  British  commander  was  strengthened 
rapidly  by  his  troops,  while  the  Arabs  on'the  11th  annoyed  somewhat 
his  convoys  of  supplies. 

On  the  12th  March,  at  9.40  P.M.,  Greneral  Graham  telegraphed : 

'*  Marched  wh6le  force  out  to  Zeriba  last  night  Reconnoitred  the  enemy  this 
morning.  Moved  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Osman's  camp  this  afternoon. 
Formed  Zeriba.    Too  late  to  attack.    Will  attack  to-morrow.    Troops  all  well." 

The  Arabs  did  not  await  attack.  They  made  a  desperate  attack  by 
moonlight  upon  the  British  squares  and  intrench ments.  Disr^arding 
the  murderous  effect  of  the  rapid-firing  Martini-Henry  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  they  rushed  to  close  quarters,  where  their  spears  and 
swords  had  more  chance  against  the  bayonets  than  they  had  against  the 
fire.  They  crawled  under  the  guns  and  speared  the  gunners,  capturing 
the  guns,  under  the  horses  and  speared  the  cavalrymen.  So  impetuous 
and  determined  was  their  rush  on  the  square  of  the  second  brigade 
that  the  square  was  broken  and  even  the  famous  (justly  famous  in  every 
sense  of  the  word)  Highlanders  were  forced  to  yield  ground  to  them 
for  nearly  half  a  mile.  But  disciplined  courage  and  perfect  arms 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  Arab  force  was,  after  hours  of  fighting, 
forced  to  retire,  which  they  did,  however,  slowly  and  sullenly. 

Before  the  action,  the  force  of  the  Arabs  was  estimated  at  about 
seven  thousand.  After  the  action,  General  Graham  estimated  it  at 
from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  and  he  reported  that  the  Arab 
loss  was  two  thousand  killed.  In  this  action,  as  in  that  of  Teeb,  the 
British  army  paid  heavy  tribute  in  the  loss  of  officers  and  men  to 
Arab  valor.  In  the  naval  detachment  alone  three  officers  and  seven 
men  were  killed  at  their  guns,  and  the  guns  were  captured,  but  after- 
wards retaken. 
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The  British  force  marched  back  to  the  intrenchments  eight  miles 
from  Suakimy  bat  on  the  14th  March  again  advanced  to  Tamai,  Osman 
Digna's  headquarters,  which  was  burned.  Even  during  this  march  the 
Arabs  were  not  quite  unseen,  but  showed  themselves  on  the  hills,  and 
kept  up  a  straggling  fire  on  the  British. 

Within  four  days  after  this  great  slaughter,  Osman  Digna  reap- 
peared near  his  old  camp  with  some  thousands  of  followers,  proving 
that  the  sentiment  which  had  called  his  masses  together  was  still  strong 
enough  to  hold  them  together. 

An  unfortunate  episode  in  the  campaign  was  the  issuance  hj  Rear- 
Admiral  Hewett  of  a  proclamation  in  the  following  terms : 

«<  To  THX  PXOPLX  : 

"  I  make  it  known  to  you  all  that  any  one  who  will  bring  Osman  Digna,  the 
murderer,  who  spilt  the  blood  of  the  tribes  by  lies,  alive  or  dead,  will  receive  for  the 
same  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  me,  British  Admiral  and  Governor  of 
Suakim.'' 

A  proceeding  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  war  elicited 
throughout  the  civilized  world  a  condemnation  as  general  as  the  cry  of 
admiration  had  been  for  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  displayed  by  the 
British  forces. 

Among  the  Arabs  it  created  a  feeling  of  disdain  for  the  English, 
and  produced  the  opposite  result  from  that  intended.* 

The  British  government  immediately'  disapproved  of  this  procla- 
mation and  ordered  its  immediate  withdrawal,  which  took  place. 

Again  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  of  March  13,  messages 
of  congratulation  poured  in  upon  the  British  governments  from  the 
sovereigns  and  ministers  of  all  European  countries ;  but  these  glowing 
compliments  must  have  been  neutralized  by  the  indignant  and  pro- 
phetic telegrams  which  soon  aftierwards  arrived  from  the  abandoned 
Gordon,  and  the  calm  reproaches  of  the  also  abandoned  Stewart  and 
Power,  all  three  of  whom  succeeded  in  sending  messages  through  their 
besiegers'  lines  to  Berber,  whence  they  were  forwarded  by  tel^raph  to 
Cairo,  and  arrived  after  a  deky  of  ten  days. 

General  Oordan  to  Sir  E.  Baring. 

•*  KHARTOtJM,  April,  1884. 

**  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  situation  is  this :  you  state  your  intention  of 
not  sending  any  relief  up  here  or  to  Berber,  and  you  refiise  me  Zebehr. 

'*  I  consider  myself  free  to  act  acoordinq^  to  circumstances.  I  shall  hold  on 
here  as  long  as  I  can,  and  if  I  can  suppress  the  rebellion  I  shall  do  so.  If  I  can- 
not I  shall  retire  to  the  Equator,  and  leave  you  indelible  disgrace  of  abandoning 
the  garrisons  of  Senaar,  Kassala,  Berber,  and  Bongola,  with  a  eerUaniy  thai  you 
will  eventually  be  forced  to  mnash  up  the  Mahdi  under  great  diffieultiea  if  you  would 
retain  peace  in  Egypt^* 

Colonel  Stewart  to  Sir  E.  Baring. 

"  Ehabtoum,  April,  1884. 
"General  €k)rdon  has  acquainted  me  with  your  intention  of  not  relieving 
Khartoum,  and  proposes  I  should  go  to  Berber  and  trust  to  success  of  your  nego- 
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tiations  for  opening  roftd  from  Suakim  to  Berber.  General  Gordon  has  given  you 
his  decision  as  to  what  he  himself  intends  doing,  and  weighing  all  circumstanoes 
and  doubting  the  success  of  your  opening  the  road  to  Berber,  unless  by  advancing 
troops,  I  am  inclined  to  think  my  retreat  will  be  perhaps  safer  by  the  Equator.  I 
shall  therefore  follow  the  fortunes  of  General  Gordon." 

Mr.  Power  to  Sir  E,  Baring. 

<<KHJLBTonic,  April,  1884. 
"  General  Gordon,  in  view  of  the  present  critical  situation  here,  has  made  the 
following  intimation  to  me :  'As  soon  as  it  is  possible  I  propose  you  should  go  to 
Berber.    If  yon  do  not  so  elect,  then  Justify  me  to  British  minister.' 

"General  Grordon,  of  course,  does  not  like  responsibility  of  taking  English 
consul  to  Equator,  but  at  present  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  but  an  Arab 
to  get  to  Berber.  I  would  elect  to  take  tbe  less  risky  route,  and  go  via  the  Equator. 
We  are  quite  blocked  on  the  north,  east,  and  west." 

Greneral  Gordon  saooeeded  in  sending  another  message  April  8,  by 
hand)  to  Berber^  whenoe  it  was  telegraphed  to  Sir  Evelyn  Barings  who 
received  it  on  the  18th  of  April^  and  transmitted  it  in  a  letter  to  Earl 
Granville  on  that  date.    It  reads  as  follows : 

*<  The  man  who  brought  letters  from  Berber,  states  Zebehr  is  at  Korosko ;  if  so, 
you  did  not  tell  me  this  important  fact.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  our  inflicting 
losses  on  rebels,  which  losses  are  quite  unnecessary  if  we  are  eventually  to  succumb. 

'<  Guzzi  sent  me  a]  copy  of  his  telegram  to  you,  and  I  quite  concur  in  what  he 
says  of  the  futility  of  negotiations  respecting  road  to  Berber.  I  have  telegraphed 
to  Baker  to  make  an  appeal  to  British  and  American  millionaires  to  give  me  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  engage  three  thousand  Turkish  troops  from  Sultan, 
and  send  them  here.  This  would  settle  the  Soudan  and  Mahdi  forever ;  for  my  part 
I  think  you  agree  with  me. 

"  I  do  not  see  the  fun  of  being  caught  here  to  walk  about  the  streets  for  years 
as  a  Dervish,  with  sandaled  feet;  not  that  (D.  Y.)  I  will  ever  be  taken  alive.  It 
would  be  the  clinoax  of  meanness,  after  I  had  borrowed  money  from  the  people  here, 
had  called  on  them  to  sell  their  grain  at  a  low  price,  etc.,  to  go  and  abandon  them 
without  using  every  effort  to  relieve  them,  whether  those  efforts  are  diplomatically 
correct  or  not ;  and  I  feel  sure,  whatever  you  may  feel  diplomatically,  I  have  your 
support — and  that  of  every  man  professing  himself  a  gentleman — in  private. 
Nothing  could  be  mora  meagre  than  your  telegram,  'Osman  Digna's  followers 
have  been  dispersed.'    Surely  somet&ing  more  than  this  was  required  by  me." 

In  transmitting  the  above  telegram  to  Earl  Granville,  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  deplores  the  fact  that  of  all  the  tel^rams  which  he  had  sent 
since  10th  of  March,  only  one  very  short  one  of  the  23d  appears  to 
have  reached  him. 

He  also  states :  '^  General  Gordon  appears  to  think  he  i»  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  is  very  indignaniy  as  yon  will  have  observed  from  my  dis- 
patch of  the  16th/'  One  would  think  that  if  ever  a  man  had  full  right 
to  feel  indignant,  General  Charles  E.  Gordon  had  that  right 

Genebal  C.  p.  Stone. 


(To  be  oontinuedi) 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  AND  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 


*'  The  battle  of  Shiloli,  fought  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  6th  and  7th  of  April, 
1862,  is  perhaps  less  understood  or,  to  state  the  case  more  accurately,  more  persistently 
misunderstood,  than  any  other  engagement  between  National  and  so-called  Con- 
federate troops  during  the  entire  rebellion.'' — Genkral  U.  8.  Gbant,  Century 
lUusirated  Magazine  for  February,  1886. 

Fully  agreeing  with  the  distinguished  soldier  who  commanded  the 
army  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  field  of  Shiloh,  that  the 
battle  fought  there  has  been  ^^more  peraistenUy  mimnderdood"  than 
any  other  action  of  the  war  of  secession  of  1861-1865,  and  being 
very  certain  that  some  of  the  most  important  features  both  of  the  cam- 
paign and  battle  have  been  recently  mistold,  I  propose  to  relate  the 
story  of  Shiloh  once  again, — as  also  how  it  came  about  that  by  the  1st 
of  April,  1862,  a  Confederate  army  was  assembled  at  Corinth,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  sufficient  strength  to 
lead  its  commander  to  undertake  an  offensive  stroke  against  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  in  position  twenty-three  miles  distant  eastwardly,  at  the 
point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  then  as  now  known  as  Pitta- 
burg  Landing.  This  I  am  led  to  undertake  because  my  official  posi- 
tion and  duties,  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Confederate  forces  engaged, 
naturally  brought  me  into  intimate  relations  with  the  means  and 
influences  by  which  the  Confederate  forces  were  concentrated  at  Cor- 
inth more  than  was  any  other  officer  whomsoever,  except  Generals 
Johnston  and  Beaur^ard.  Moreover,  no  Confederate  officer  saw  more 
of  the  terrain  and  of  the  troops  engaged  on  that  side  than  I  did,  nor 
witnessed  more  of  the  phases  of  the  battle  on  both  days  than  I  was 
brought  to  witness  by  virtue  of  my  duties. 

I. 

Upon  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  by  General  George  H.  Thomas 
upon  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  ZoUicoffer,  about  the  19th 
of  January,  1862,  at  Mill  Spring,  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  the  members 
of  the  Confederate  Provisional  Congress  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
States  at  Richmond,  having  become  alarmed  for  the  territorial  integrity 
of  that  section  of  the  Confederacy,  sent  Colonel  Roger  A,  Pryor,  of  the 
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Military  Committee  of  Congress,  to  Ceutreville,  daring  the  last  week 
of  that  month,  to  urge  General  Beanr^ard  to  agree  to  be  transferred 
from  the  army  in  Virginia  to  the  command  then  exercised  by  Major- 
General  Polk,  with  his  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  within 
the  Department  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  under  the  superior  com- 
mand of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  After  much  hesitation  on 
his  part  and  of  dissuasion  also  on  the  part  of  friends  at  Richmond, 
General  Beauregard  was  led  to  authorize  Colonel  Pryor  to  say  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  transfer  would  be  acceptable  to  him, 
should  it  please  the  Confederate  authorities  to  make  it.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  General  Beauregard  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1862,  and  reached  the  headquarters  of  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  at  Bowling  Green,  in  Kentucky,  about  the  5th  of  that 
month. 

Bowling  Green,  some  seventy  miles  by  rail  northward  of  Nashville, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  south  of  east  from 
Columbus,  the  other  advanced  position  then  occupied  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  force  in  that  quarter.  As  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
these  two  positions  were  the  salients  of  the  defensive  line  occupied  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  by  the  Confederates,  facing  any  hostile  approach 
from  the  northward,  while  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  about  twelve 
miles  apart, — ^the  first  on  the  Cumberland  and  the  latter  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River, — were  respectively  nearly  equidistant  by  rail  from  these 
salients  of  that  line.  The  force  brought  to  disaster  at  Mill  Spring, 
under  Zollicoffer  and  Crittenden,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1862,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  occupied  another  avenue  of  approach  to  Ten- 
nessee from  Kentucky,  known  as  Cumberland  Ford,  to  the  south  of 
east  from  Bowling  Green. 

When  General  Beauregard  reported  to  General  Johnston  at  Bowling 
Green,  the  Confederate  forces  assembled  in  that  immediate  vicinity 
aggregated  fourteen  thousand,  rank  and  file,  of  all  arms,  while  a  force 
of  at  most  fifteen  thousand  had  recently  been  concentrated  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  and,  in  part,  in  the  quarter  of  Clarksville,  as  a 
support  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  making,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
Crittenden-Zollicoffer  command,  an  aggregate  Confederate  force  in 
Kentucky  and  Middle  Tennessee  of  thirty-two  thousand,  rank  and  file, 
of  all  arms. 

At  the  same  time,  Columbus  was  occupied  by  about  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred,  rank  and  file,  added  to  which  were  the  garrisons  of  the 
positions  of  Island  ip.  New  Madrid,  and  Fort  Pillow,  making  the 
aggregate  force  commanded  by  Major-General  Polk  about  seventeen 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  the  Federal 
expeditionary  force,  under  General  Grant,  of  about  seventeen  thousand 
men  was  projected,  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River,  against  the  re- 
entering angle  of  the  Confederate  defensive  line,  already  described,  the 
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effective  Confederate  force  at  or  in  the  near  quarter  of  the  asouled 
positions,  and  within  easjr  reach  bjr  rail,  was  as  follows : 

At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelfon  and  at  Clarkiville  and  Columbua  .    14,500 

Bowling  Green 14,000 

Columbiuf 12,600 


41,000 


Upon  general  military  principles  the  Confederate  line  thus  occupied 
was  most  faulty,  for  its  right  salient,  Bowling  Green,  must  fall  by  its 
own  weight,  without  even  a  battle,  if  General  Buell  really  had  at  his 
disposition  the  superior  well-appointed  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  re- 
ported by  Greneral  Johnston  as  early  as  the  27th  of  November,  1861, 
swollen  to  seventy-five  thousand  within  less  than  a  month  later,^ 
whensoever  that  accomplished  Union  soldier  should  see  fit  to  take  the 
offensive  by  marching  directly  upon  Nashville.  And  the  other,  or 
western  salient,  Columbus,  was  equally  exposed  to  be  easily  taken  in 
reverse  from  the  Tennessee  River,  and  to  have  its  communications  with 
its  base  cut  off  not  only  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  merely  by  the  planting  of  a  few  si^;e  guns  at  Hick- 
man, with  the  early  inevitable  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  the 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  Confederates,  thus  cooped  up  at  Colum- 
bus, by  the  twenty-five  thousand  men  reported  to  be  assembled  at 
Cairo,  with  the  object  of  an  early  offensive  against  Columbus.  These 
defective  strategic  conditions  of  the  Confederate  position  Beaur^ard 
felt  constrained  to  point  out  very  frankly  to  General  Johnston,  but  at 
the  same  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  attack  which  had 
just  been  developed — Grant's  movement  up  the  Tennessee  against  the 
Confederate  centre — had  served  to  invest  the  Confederates  with  that 
potential  military  advantage  in  war  of  holding  the  interior  lines,  with 
the  power  to  swiftly  mass  their  scattered  resources  upon  the  seventeen 
thousand  men  with  which  the  Union  general  had  fiung  himself  into 
the  re-entering  angle  of  the  Confederate  lines.  Beauregard  therefore 
proposed  that  the  main  Confederate  force  should  be  immediately 
concentrated  upon  Grant,  and  thus  overwhelm  him  with  decisive  odds. 
Johnston  objected  that  in  such  an  operation  Buell  would  follow  him 
so  closely  that  his  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being 
caught  and  fatally  crushed  between  the  two  Federal  armies,  or  that 
Nashville  would  be  left  uncovered  and  exposed  to  easy  capture  by 
Buell,  together  with  the  large  depots  of  commissary  stores  at  Bowling 
Green  and  Clarksville.  In  apprehension  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
results,  General  Johnston  declined  to  adventure  the  proposed  move- 
ments by  which  at  least  thirty-four  thousand  men  might  have  been 
thrown  upon  General  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson,  while  leaving  seven  or 

*  See  letters  of  (General  Johnston  to  Confederate  War  Department,  pages  382- 
SS6,  and  887.    Life  of  that  officer  by  his  son. 
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eight  thoQsand  men  in  oocapation  of  Bowling  Green  and  Colambus  to 
make  so  efieotive  a  show  of  oocapation  as  to  oonoeal  the  actaal  situation 
at  either  point  at  least  sufficiently  long  to  crush  Grant  and  be  ready 
to  meet  Baell  offensively.  Such  a  concentration  as  aflltirs  stood,  had  it 
been  undertaken  with  energy,  could  have  been  easily  executed  with  the 
ample  means  of  railway  transportation  both  from  Colambus  and  Bow* 
ling  Green  at  Johnston's  disposition,  or  even  by  marching  in  the  ex- 
peditious manner  of  his  retrograde  from  Bowling  Green  upon  Nashville 
not  many  days  later,  when  not  only  Fort  Donelson  was  lost  with  more 
than  ten  thousand  men,  but  Bowling  Green  was  given  up,  and,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  disaster  at  Donelson,  Nashville  fell  also  into 
Federal  possession. 

Thus  it  having  been  decided  by  General  Johnston  to  suffer  the 
centre  of  his  lines  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  force  I  have  stated  as  brought 
together  for  its  defense,  it  was  further  decided,  in  effect,  that  should 
Donelson  succnrob  and  Nashville  have  to  be  abandoned,  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Middle  Tennessee  surviving  these  disasters  should  retire  upon 
Stevenson,  in  Northeastern  Alabama.'  At  the  same  time,  the  Confed- 
erate forces  at  Colambus  being  left  exposed  by  the  fall  of  Donelson 
and  Henry,  to  be  easily  taken  in  reverse  and  overpowered,'  that  position 
was  to  be  evacuated  or  only  held  by  a  comparatively  small  garrison, 
and  the  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee 
were  to  be  concentrated  at  some  central  position,  to  cover  the  two  main 
railroads  to  Memphis  from  the  eastward  and  northward.  With  this^ 
understanding  of  Greneral  Johnston's  views.  General  Beauregard  re- 
paired to  Jackson,  in  West  Tennessee,  arriving  there  February  17, 
1862. 

Meanwhile  I  had  gone  to  Columbus,  accompanied  by  Captain  D.  B. 
Harris,  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard,  one  of  the 
very  ablest  military  engineers  and  soldiers  of  either  side  employed 
in  the  war.  I  had  thus  gone  in  advance  to  Columbus  directly  from 
Richmond  to  inspect  the  forces  there.  I  found  the  works  somewhat 
defectively  located,  and  of  altogether  too  great  development  or  extent 
for  an  effective  sustained  defense  from  the  land  side  by  the  force  there 
assembled.  I  also  found  the  troops  to  be  imperfectly  organized,  and  was 
anable  to  procure  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  number  and  character 
of  the  forces  and  resources  available  for  the  defense  expected  of  that 
command.  Called  by  telegraph  from  the  general  to  Jackson,  I  at  once 
made  known  my  views  of  the  situation  at  Columbus,  and  oharacteriaed 
that  position  as  certain  to  prove  a  ^^deadrfaff^  to  any  force  left  there,  and 
gave  my  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  too  soon  wholly  evacuated.    As 

'  Soe  MemoTftndum  printed  page  487,  Life  of  General  Albert  Sidnej  Jobnaton, 
by  William  Preston  Johnston.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  Kew  York,  1878. 

*  The  poaition  waa  even  thus  ezpoaed,  as  I  baye  already  said,  before  the  fall  of 
Fort  Henry. 
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in  these  opinions  I  was  fully  sustained  by  Captain  Harris,  Greneral 
Beauregard  reported  tlie  situation  to  the  Richmond  authorities  as  so 
precarious  that  he  desired  to  give  up  so  salient  and  ill-prepared  a  de- 
fensive position  as  Columbus  and  attempt  to  defend  the  Mississippi  from 
less  easily  assailed  positions  to  the  southward,  which  he  indicated/  He 
also  called  General  Polk  to  Jackson,  to  discuss  the  remedial  measures 
which  military  conditions  involved.  That  officer  at  first  manifested  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  successfully  defend  the  position,  but 

*  In  Kr.  William  Preston  Johnston's  remarkable  paper  in  the  Century  for 
February,  1885|  entitled  ''Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  the  Shiloh  Campaign,** 
occurs  this  characteristic  paragraph :  ''He  (Johnston)  sent  him  (Beauregard)  with 
instructions  to  concentrate  all  available  forces  near  Corinth,  a  movement  previously 
begun.  His  own  plan  (Johnston's)  was  to  defend  Columbus  to  the  last  extremity 
with  a  reduced  garrison,  and  withdraw  Polk  and  his  army  for  active  movements. 
Beauregard  made  the  mistake,  however,  of  evacuating  Columbus,  and  making  his 
defense  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Island  Kumber  10,  which  proved  untenable  and 
soon  surrendered"  (page  6i8).  This  I  term  characteristic,  because  it  is  made  in 
disregard  of  the  following  passage  in  his  own  statements  in  the  Life  of  General 
Johnston  (page  486) :  <  General  Beauregard  remained  in  Bowling  Green  until 
the  12th.  His  conference  with  General  Johnston  did  not  take  place  until  February 
7,  when  they  both  knew  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  made  their  plans  with 
reference  to  that  fact."  Those  plans,  reduced  to  writing  bo  far  as  Beauregard  was 
affected,  I  append  also  from  the  work  before  cited  (page  487) :  "  But  as  the  posses- 
sion of  the  former  river  (Tennessee)  by  the  enemy  renders  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation of  the  army  at  Columbus  liable  to  be  cut  off  at  any  time  from  the  Tennessee 
River  as  a  base,  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  rapidly  concentrated  from 
various  points  on  the  Ohio,  it  becomes  necessary,  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  that 
the  main  body  of  that  army  should  fall  back  to  Humboldt,  and  thence,  if  necessary, 
to  Grand  Junction,  so  as  to  protect  Memphis  from  either  point  and  still  have  a 
line  of  retreat  to  the  latter  place,  or  to  Grenada,  Mississippi,  and  if  necessary,  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi." 

As  will  be  noticed,  among  all  the  places  then  thought  of  for  possible  concen- 
tration upon  Beauregard's  forces,  Corinth  is  not  named,  and  the  nearest  to  it  is 
Grand  Junction,  forty  miles  due  west  from  it;  the  next  position  is  Grenada,  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  to  the  southwest  from  Corinth,  and  finally  Jackson,  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  southwesterly  from  Grand  Junction.  In  other  words, 
the  line  of  retrogression  selected  was  not  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  through 
Corinth,  but  by  the  one  branching  from  it  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans 
via  Grand  Junction,  Grenada,  and  Jackson,  Mississippi.  As  for  the  idea  that  a 
movement  looking  to  a  junction  upon  Corinth  had  "  previously  begun"  it  is  a  sheer 
figment  Moreover,  General  Johnston  himself  had  seen  and  pointed  out  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1861,  in  a  letter  to  General  Polk,  as  we  learn  vaguely  from  the 
pages  of  William  Preston  Johnston,  that  Columbus  might  be  easily  turned  and  its 
communications  with  its  base  cut  off  by  means  of  a  force  sent  up  the  Tennessee. 
As  for  the  idea  that  the  position  cbuld  be  held  for  any  length  of  time  by  a  materi- 
ally smaller  force  than  Polk's  army,  and  then  used  to  effectually  bar  the  river  to 
the  southward  passage  of  the  Federal  fleet,  really,  no  experienced  soldier  acquainted 
with  military  possibilities  and  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  Confederate  works,  their 
real  character,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  entertain  so  chimerical  a  fancy. 
It  so  happens,  also,  that  Island  Number  10,  Fort  Pillow,  had  been  selected  by  Polk 
before  the  advent  of  Beauregard  as  the  places  of  great  strength  to  retire  to  when 
forced  out  of  Columbus.  See  pages  824-25,  "  Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johuston," 
by  W.  P.  Johnston. 
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in  the  end  was  led  to  concur  in  the  expedience  of  not  risking  the  con- 
tingencies  of  sach  an  operation.  The  Confederate  War  Department 
promptly  tel^raphed  its  assent  to  the  proposed  evacuation^  and  the 
proper  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  that  end,  as  well  as  for  proyid- 
iogfor  the  enei^tic  fortification  of  Island  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Madrid 
Bend,  positions  which  proved  to  be  far  from  being  as  well  fortified  as 
they  were  represented  to  be  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the  district* 
By  sheer  good  fortune  the  evacuation  of  Columbus  and  movement  of 
the  heavy  guns  to  Island  10  and  to  the  batteries  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  river  in  that  quarter  and  to  Fort  Pillow  were  safely  efiected  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  naval  forces  at  Cairo. 

As  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  or  when  as  yet  at  Nashville, 
General  Johnston  telegraphed  to  Beauregard  at  Jackson,  "  You  must 
now  act  as  seems  best  to  you ;  the  separation  of  our  armies  is  for  the 
present  complete.'^  That  same  night  his  retreating  army,  by  his  orders, 
encamped  midway  between  Nashville  and  Murfreesboro',  on  the  direct 
road  to  Stevenson.  But  at  Murfreesboro'  his  column  was  halted  to  await 
and  cover  the  removal  from  Nashville  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga 
of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rich  accumulation  of  subsistence  stores^ 
and  to  collect  fugitives  from  Donelson,  and  certain  detached  bodies  of 
Confederate  troops.  Nashville  was  not  finally  evacuated  by  the  Con- 
federate rear-guard  until  the  night  of  the  23d,  nor  occupied  by  the 
Federal  army  until  the  26th  or  27th  of  February,  1862,  by  which  time 
Johnston's  forces  at  Murfreesboro'  numbered  seventeen  thousand  men* 

Meanwhile,  heeding  and  yielding  to  the  repeated  strong  solicitations 
of  Beauregard,  presented  in  various  forms  and  methods,  that  instead 
of  falling  back  to  Stevenson  as  the  best  poyit  from  which  to  observe 
and  counter-strike  subsequent  Federal  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
while  leaving  Beauregard  to  defend  Memphis  and  West  Tennessee, 
General  Johnston  was  now  brought  to  recognize  that^the  true  military 
movement  for  him  was  "to  co-operate  or  unite  with  Beauregard  for 
the  defense  of  Memphis  and  the  Mississippi,"  as  he  expressed  his  pur- 
pose on  the  27th  of  February  in  a  letter  to  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War.'     However,  while  the  movement  for  this  junction  of  the 

*  See  Life  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  by  his  son,  page  604.  And  as  the  author 
of  that  biography  avails  himself  of  all  possible  occasions  to  strenuously  insist,  in  the 
face  of  all  documentary  and  other  proof,  that  General  Johnston,  as  far  back  as  the 
abandonment  of  Bowling  Green,  bad  fixed  precisely  upon  Corinth  as  the  point  at 
which  he  intended  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  for  a  vigorous  offensive,  I  may 
properly  take  the  occasion  to  give  all  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  intelligently 
of  the  facts  of  this  historical  question.  First,  in  the  letter  to  Secretary  Benjamin, 
"Corinth"  is  not  mentioned  as  the  point  at  which  he  intended  to  unite  with  Beau- 
regard, and  for  the  good  reason  that  at  the  time  Corinth  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  Beauregard,  because,  as  yet,  the  Federals  had  not  developed  any  purpose  to 
make  Pittsburg  Landing  their  base  of  offensive  operations,  which  would  naturally 
bave  made  Corinth  the  Confederate  base.  Johnston's  purpose,  as  announced  in 
that  letter,  was  a  purity  defensive  one.     Had  ho  intended  at  Nashville  to  proceed 
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Confederate  forces — a  '^  haairdoos  experiment"^  as  General  Johnston 
characterised  it — was  initiated  on  the  28th  of  Febmary,  so  modi 
time  was  consumed  in  its  execution  that  it  was  only  practicable,  be* 
cause  of  the  tardiness  and  lack  of  energetic  seizure  of  the  plain  oppor- 
tunity in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  commander  as  early  at  least  as  the 
20th  of  March,  to  cut  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  w 
Johnston's  commuuications  with  Beaur^ard,  with  a  force  of  thirty 
odd  thousand  men.     That  opportunity  havmg  been  n^lected  by  his 

• 

to  Corinth  via  Decatur,  he  certainly  would  not  have  marched  southeasterly  thirty 
odd  miles  to  Murfreesboro',  but  would  have  gone  due  south  directly  towards  De- 
catur, halting  at  Franklin  to  await  the  final  evacuation  of  Nashville,  as  an  intelligent 
examination  of  any  map  of  the  country  must  show.  The  chief  witness  cited  by 
Mr.  Johnston  in  support  of  his  theory  is  his  maternal  uncle,  General  William  Pres- 
ton, to  the  effect  that  *'  General  Johnston  withdrew  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesboro' 
determined  to  eifect  a  Junction  with  Beauregard  near  Corinth.  His  two  chief  stalT- 
oiBcers,  Colonels  Mackall  and  Gilmer,  deemed  it  impossible.  Johnston  persevered. " 
Surely  such  a  reference  to  Mackall,  General  Johnston's  adjutant-general,  and  to 
Gilmer,  his  chief  engineer,  must  naturally  suggest  that  their  testimony  upon  this 
point  would  be  of  that  conclusive  character  that  it  could  not  be  safely  omitted  if 
obtainable.  Now  it  so  happens,  as  is  shown  on  page  607  of  Mr.  Preston  Johnston's 
work,  that  Gilmer  when  questioned  by  him  upon  this  crucial  subject  answered,  "  I 
think  it  was  at  Murfreesboro'  that  I  first  knew  of  the  decision  to  make  if  practicabl« 
a  Junction  with  Beauregard."  It  happens  also  that  General  MackalPs  evidence, 
though  not  elicited  by  Mr.  Johnston,  is  not  wanting,— evidence  which  I  have  seen 
in  his  handwriting  in  a  letter  to  General  Beauregard,  under  date  of  September  25, 
1878,  as  follows:  "My  impression  was  then  (at  Murfreesboro')  that  the  idea  of 
uniting  the  Bovolvng  Qreen  fareee  with  thoae  of  Qdumhus  for  future  operation*  was 
yours,  and  by  you  impressed  upon  General  Johnston,  but  I  can  give  no  proof  that 
this  was  so."  (Page  606,  "  Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard,"  by  Alfred 
Koman.) 

Finally,  to  brush  away  this  unfounded  pretence  that  the  presence  of  the  Bowling 
Green  forces  at  Corinth  was  the  fruit  of  a  long  prearranged  plan  formed  in  the 
mind  of  General  Johnston  and  looking  to  vigorously  offensive  operations,  I  have 
but  to  adduce  the  following  telegraphic  dispatch,  carerully  suppressed  by  Mr.  Preston 
Johnston  in  all  his  writings,  dated  only  nine  days  before  General  Johnston  reached 
Corinth : 

**  DlQATDB,  KAroh  15. 

'*To  Gekkbal  G.  T.  Bbaubegabd, — Have  you  had  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hatehee  examined  near  Bolivar?  I  recommend  it  to  your  attention.  It  has,  be- 
sides other  advantages,  that  of  being  farther  from  enemg*s  bate. 

**A.  S.  JoHNSTOir." 

In  other  words,  instead  of  looking  to  a  concentration  at  Corinth,  or  as  near  aa 
practicable  to  the  enemy  then  assembled  at  about  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  with  » 
view  to  the  prompt  offensive  against  Grant,  Johnston  favored  a  concentration  at  a 
point  some  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Corinth,  towards  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
materially  north  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  a  point,  as  he  urged, 
possessed  of  the  advantage  of  being  farther  away  from  the  enemy  than  Cbrinth;  in 
other  words,  a  defensive  plan  of  operation  upon  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad  to  cover  Memphis.  This,  it  is  to  be  noted  further,  was  simply  returning 
to  his  old  idea  {vide  his  Bowling  Green  plan  of  the  7th  of  February)  that  the  Con* 
federate  forces,  left  to  operate  west  of  the  Tennessee,  should  be  employed  to  cover 
Memphis,  and  retreat  upon  that  poiht,  or  possibly  even«to  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

•  Letter  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  dated  Decatur,  March  18,  1862. 
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adversary,  General  Johnston  achieved  the  junction  at  Corinth  by  the 
26th  of  March.  Meanwhile,  the  two  Confederate  generals  had  met 
and  Johnston  expressed  to  Beaar^ard  his  purpose  to  place  him  in 
direct  command  of  the  army  thns  assembled,  reserving  to  himself  the 
departmental  command  with  his  headquarters  at  or  about  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi,  for  the  reason  as  he  stated  that  recent  events  had 
deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  he  feared  of  the 
army  to  such  extent  as  to  impair  its  moral  strength  if  he  remained  in 
command  of  it  Profoundly  touched  by  Johnston's  manner  and  spirit 
of  self-renunciation,  Beauregard  declined  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice,  but 
unfolding  his  views  of  the  highly  favorable  possibilities  of  a  successful 
offensive  campaign  against  General  Grant,  now  that  their  forces  were 
united,  the  high  consideration  of  the  Southern  people  might  be  speedily 
recovered,  to  which  end  Beaur^ard  pledged  all  possible  e£Ports  on  his 
own  part  to  prepare  that  army  for  such  a  consumnmtion.  Under  these 
drenmstances,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1862,  G^eral  Johnston  assumed 
command  of  the  ^^  forces^  in  an  order  which  I  drew  up  from  notes 
taken  from  Greneral  Beauregard  before  the  order  was  submitted  to 
General  Johnston.  In  this  order  all  the  details  of  organization  were 
prescribed,  including  the  designation  of  General  Beauregard  as  **  second 
in  command."^  In  another  order  of  the  same  date  I  was  named 
adjutant-general  of  that  army.  As  prescribed  in  that  order,  tlie 
Confederate  forces  were  got  ready  for  the  field  with  the  utmost  energy, 
day  and  night  during  the  next  five  days,  under  the  immediate  direction 
in  all  things  of  Greneral  Beauregard.  Upon  this  point  I  may  quote  the 
words  of  Colonel  David  Urquhart,  the  aide-de-camp  nearest  the  person 
of  General  Bragg  himself,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  August  26,  1880 : 
^  In  fact,  all  which  concerned  the  army  from  the  time  of  its  collection 
at  Corinth,  was  arranged  at  and  proceeded  from  General  Beauregard's 
headquarters.  Further,  that,  essentially,  he  exercised  the  command  of 
the  army.'' 

As  to  who  on  the  Confederate  side  planned  the  operations  which 

'  The  forces  were  designated  as  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  arranged 
into  three  corps,  with  a  reserve  force  of  two  brigades.  These  corps  were  subdivided 
into  divisions  of  not  less  than  two  brigades  each,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry ;  the 
brigades  as  far  as  practicable  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  with  a  light 
battery  of  six  pieces.  General  Bragg  in  this  order  was  announced  chief  of  staff.  This 
was  my  own  suggestion,  to  enable  that  officer  in  certain  contingencies  to  give  orders 
personally,  in  the  name  of  General  Johnston,  to  an  officer  senior  to  him,  a  power 
thought  desirable  by  General  Johnston,  as  well  as  by  Beauregard.  Bragg's  duties 
as  corps  commander  absorbed  all  his  attention,  and  he  did  not  in  any  sense  perform 
the  duties  of  a  chief  of  staff  unto  that  army.  The  only  documentary  trace  of  his 
connection  with  the  duties  during  the  ten  days  so  announced  is  to  be  found  in  a 
note  addressed  to  him  as  **  chief  of  staff*'  by  General  Hardee,  April  4,  when  the 
army  was  in  motion  to  attack  General  Grant,  and  while  Generals  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  were  to  the  rear  as  yet, — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  very  contingency 
was  existing  for  which  Bragg  had  been  named  chief  of  staff. 
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led  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh^  nothing  but  special  pleading  and  evasion 
of  official  evidence  can  support  the  pretense  that  the  history  of  their 
genesis  is  not  briefly  as  follows : 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  1862,  after  ten  o'clock,  a  telegram 
reached  me,  signed  by  General  Cheatham  commanding  a  division  of 
Polk's  corps,  stationed  at  Bethel  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
twenty-three  miles  north  of  Corinth,  addressed  to  Greneral  Polk,  which 
gave  notice  that  a  Federal  force  under  General  Lew  Wallace  was 
menacing  his  position.  This  dispatch  Polk  had  sent  to  Beauregard, 
who,  in  turn,  sent  it  to  me,  indorsed  in  effect :  "  Now  is  the  time  to 
advance  upon  Pittsburg  Landing."  Following  that  indorsement,  ad- 
dressed to  General  Johnston,  was  another  to  me,  in  substance,  "  Col- 
onel Jordan  had  better  carry  this  dispatch  to  General  Johnston  and 
explain  the  military  situation."  This  paper  with  its  indorsements  I 
read  at  once  to  Colonel  Jacob  Thompson,  aide-de-camp,  and  he  will 
readily  recall  the  pleasure  it  gave  us — ^and  how  I  manifested  mine — 
that  Beauregard  had  thus  declared  decisively  for  an  immediate  offensive. 
Then  going  to  the  quarters  of  General  Johnston,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  I  hande<l 
him  the  open  tel^ram,  and,  after  he  had  read  it  and  the  indorsements 
(without  one  word  of  comment),  he  and  I  went  directly  across  the  rail- 
road to  the  quarters  of  General  Bragg,  who,  as  we  found,  was  already 
in  bed.  Admitted,  however,  to  his  bedside,  the  dispatch  in  question 
was  given  to  and  read  by  Bragg,  who  immediately  said,  ^'  I  agree  with 
General  Beauregard." 

General  Johnston  advanced  some  objections,  including  the  appre- 
hension that  our  forces  were  too  freshly  assembled  and  poorly  equipped 
for  an  offensive  undertaking  such  as  the  proposed  onset  upon  the 
Federal  army  in  a  position  of  General  Grant's  own  selection ;  further, 
that  he  did  not  see  whence  we  could  assemble  soon  enough  the  neces- 
sary reserve.  To  these  objections  I  was  able  to  make  such  answer, 
chiefly  regarding  the  reserve,  that  he  consented  to  the  operation  pro- 
posed by  Beauregard ;  thereupon,  turning  to  a  table  in  Bragg's  cham- 
ber, I  wrote  a  brief  *' circular  order"  to  the  three  corps  commanders 
(based  on  our  experience  in  Virginia),  substantially  in  these  terms: 
''That  each  corps  should  be  assembled  under  arms  by  12  meridian  on 
the  3d  of  April,  each  infantry  soldier  to  be  provided  with  forty  rounds 
of  ammunition  in  his  cartridge-box,  with  sixty  rounds  to  be  carried  in 
wagons,  and  with  three  days'  cooked  rations  in  haversack,  with  thi^ee 
days'  more  in  wagons ;  each  gun  to  be  provided  with  forty  rounds  in 
the  artillery  caisson,  with  sixty  more  as  a  reserve."  I  also  specified  the 
maximum  limit  of  baggage  transportation,  with  certain  other  details. 
After  I  had  read  aloud  the  draft  of  this  circular  to  General  Johnston, 
the  necessary  copies  were  immediately  made  by  aides-de-camp  of 
Bragg.    These  copies,  each  one  signed  by  me,  were  in  the  hands  of 
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Generals  Hardee  and  Polk  respectively  by  1.40  AJi.,  as  specified  in 
their  receipts  therefor  brought  to  my  office.  On  ray  way  back  to  niy 
quarters,  arousing  Colonel  ChisoliDy  aide-de-camp  to  Beaur^ard,  I  asked 
him  to  apprise  the  general  by  6  a.m.  that  the  movement  was  ordered. 

It  was  hardly  sunrise  when,  called  to  General  Beauregard's  quar- 
ters, he  gave  me  the  notes  of  the  order  of  march  and  battle  in  the 
handwriting  of  Colonel  Cbisolm,  who  had  copied  them  from  the  gen- 
eral's own  notes  written  during  the  night  while  in  bed  upon  the  backs 
of  telegrams  and  envelopes,  as  the  latter  has  told  me.  Asking  Beaure- 
gard for  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  which 
was  on  his  table,  I  returned  with  that  and  his  notes  to  my  office, 
to  frame  the  orders  including  the  proper  details  as  to  administration,  a 
duty  always  left  to  me,  and  for  the  completeness  of  which  I  was  always 
held  responsible.  Meanwhile,  on  my  way  to  my  breakfast,  I  met 
Greneral  Johnston  on  horseback,  going  to  see  Beauregard,  with  whom 
I  found  him,  on  my  return,  carefully  discussing  the  details  of  the 
movement  of  the  different  corps  by  the  several  roads  leading  from 
Corinth  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  which  resulted  in  Johnston's 
final  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  plan,  including  the  tactical  manner 
of  entering  into  the  battle,  sketched  by  Beauregard  in  the  notes  already 
in  my  possession.  Polk,  Bragg,  and  Hardee  now  being  present,  I 
stated  that  as  it  would  take  some  time  to  frame  the  full  text  of  the 
order  and  to  have  the  necessary  copies  made,  it  were  best,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  any  delay  in  beginning  the  movement  at  mid-day,  that  the 
first  day's  movement  should  be  explained  orally  by  Beauregard  to  the 
corps  commanders,  which  was  done  before  I  left  the  room. 

During  the  forenoon  I  completed  Special  Orders  No.  8,  precisely 
as  they  were  published  under  date  of  April  3,  1862,  and,  later  on,  the 
''  Memorandum  for  Corps  Commanders,"  without  having  received  one 
word  touching  their  tenor  from  any  one  except  Beauregard.  Nor  did 
Greneral  Johnston  see  the  orders  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  handed 
him  the  copies  specially  prepared  for  him,  which  are  printed  pages 
556-67  of  his  Life  by  his  son.^    This  I  did  in  front  of  my  office,  as  he 

>  The  *'  Memorandum  for  Corps  Commanders"  was  written  and  signed  bj  me, 
as  will  be  seen.  It  remains  to  be  said,  the  tenor  of  it  was  given  to  me  by  and 
emanated  from  General  Beauregard  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  supplementary  to  the 
longer  order.    It  was  as  follows : 

<' HEABQXrARTZBS  ABlfT  07  THX  MISSISSIPPI,^ 

M  COBiKTH,  April  8,  1S62.         | 

"  Memorandum  for  the  Commandera  of  the  Oorpa  and  of  the  Reserve. 

'*  I. — ^As  soon  as  the  reserve  shall  have  taken  position  at  Monterey,  a  strong 
working-party  will  be  sent  to  repair  the  bridges,  causeway,  and  road  across  Lick 
Creek,  on  the  direct  road  from  Monterey  to  Pittaburg,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  any 
forward  movement  of  the  reserve. 

"  II. — In  the  approaching  battle  every  effort  should  be  made  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  Tennessee  Biver,  and 
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called  there  with  his  personal  staff,  all  mounted,  en  route  for  Monterey. 
Buch  is  the  true  history  of  this  perversely  presented  matter,  and  all  other 
accounts  essentially  at  variance  with  it  are  without  the  least  historical 
foundation. 

By  midday  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  several  Confederate  corps 
densely  filled  the  streets  of  Corinth,  as  also  the  railway  tracks  and  all 
other  approaches  to  the  place,  with  a  martial  array  of  serried  infantry, 
evidently  eager  for  the  campaign,  with  field  batteries,  cavalry,  and 
baggage-trains  all  in  marching  order.  But  from  some  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  General  Polk,  his  corps  blocked  the  way  for  the 
^ress  of  Hardee's  troops,  a  fact  not  reported,  however,  to  Greneral 
Beauregard,  as  it  should  have  l)een,  earlier  than  3  p.m.  This  untoward 
delay  of  the  beginning  of  the  movements  from  12  H.  to  after  3  P.M., 
when  all  had  been  ready  for  the  march  even  before  the  first  hour,  really 
delayed  the  Confederates  twenty-four  hours  in  reaching  the  field,-— or 
not  until  Saturday,  3  p.m.,  instead  of  Friday,  as  had  been  expected. 
General  Johnston  himself  left  Corinth  with  his  personal  staff  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  but  finding  that  the  mass  of  his  forces 
would  not  be  pushed  materially  beyond  Monterey  that  night,  he  halted 
there,  where  General  Bragg  also  had  established  his  headquarters.  To 
the  same  point,  only  eleven  miles  distant  from  Corinth,  Greneral  Beaure- 
gard also  repaired,  reaching  it  a  little  before  sunset.  Just  as  we  dis- 
mounted at  the  house  occupied  by  Generals  Johnston  and  Bragg,  a 
bare-headed  young  Federal  officer,  Major  Crockett  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Ohio,  was  brought  in  from  the  front,  where  he  had  been  captured 
in  the  course  of  a  heavy  reconnoissance  that  had  been  pushed  with 
singular  indiscretion  from  Bragg's  corps  almost  into  the  enemy^s  lines. 
From  an  examination  which  I  made  of  this  officer,  assisted  by  Major 
Gilmer,  I  was  satisfied,  and  so  reported  to  Generals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 

throw  him  back  on  Owl  Greek,  where  he  will  be  obliged  to  surrender.  Every  pre- 
caution must  also  be  taken  on  our  part  to  prevent  unnecessary  exposure  of  our  men 
to  the  enemy's  gunboats." 

This,  I  may  add,  is  the  order  of  battle  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by 
Mr.  Preston  Johnston,  in  his  recent  article  upon  the  battle  of  Shiloh  in  the  CM' 
fury  magazine,  as  being  his  father's  order,  rather  than  the  more  elaborate  one  issued 
the  same  day,  towards  which  he  assumes  a  critical  posture  not  warranted  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  and  business  of  war.  Every  idea  of  that  ^'  Memorandum,'^ 
however,  belongs  to  Beauregard,  and  the  words  to  the  present  writer. 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  of  the  detailed  order  of  the  same  date  as  above,  I  am 
quite  willing  that  professional  soldiers  should  decide  whether  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tionally clear  and  explicit  order ;  one  easily  executed  and  likely  to  avoid  oonlVision 
in  moving  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  of  all  arms  through  a  heavily  wooded 
country,  with  few  and  narrow  roads.  Soldiers  will  understand  the  necessity  for 
the  tactical  details  that  provided  for  the  quick  deployment  of  each  corps  upon 
reaching  the  ground  of  combat,  in  its  proper  position,  as  also  the  tactical  order  in 
which  each  corps  moved  into  action  by  which  deployment  was  made  specially  easy 
as  it  might  be  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  battle.  Only  the  first  line 
(Hardee)  went  into  action  deploye. 
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gard,  that  as  yet  our  approach  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  that  no 
intrenchments  whatsoever  had  been  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  encampments.  On  Saturday,  such  was  the  clumsy  handling 
of  the  troops  that  Hardee's  corps  was  not  in  its  prescribed  position, 
deployed  in  line  of  battle,  much  before  3  P.M., — an  hour  altogether 
too  late  for  an  attack  that  day.  The  unnecessary  time  taken  in  marching 
little  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  the.  untoward  re-encounter  had  the 
day  before  with  the  Federal  troops,  coupled  with  the  report  now  made 
by  Greneral  Polk  that  his  men  had  practically  exhausted  their  five  days' 
rations  in  three,  led  Greneral  Beauregard  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
campaign  had  miscarried,  for  its  success  had  depended  mainly  upon  the 
element  of  a  complete  surprise,  which  we  could  no  longer  rationally  an- 
ticipate, nor  expect  to  find  the  Federal  army  otherwise  than  so  strongly 
intrenched  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  attack  it  with  so 
undisciplined  an  army  as  our  own  had  been  seen  to  be.  General 
Johnston  admitted  the  weight  of  what  Beauregard  said,  but  added 
that  he  still  hoped  we  should  not  find  the  enemy  intrenched  or  expect- 
ing an  attack :  therefore  as  he  had  taken  the  field  for  a  battle,  he  should 
adventure  the  hazard.  Thereupon  the  corps  commanders  repaired  to 
their  respective  positions  with  the  undenstanding  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning,  precisely  in  the  tactical 
(mler  and  manner  directed  and  explained  to  them  before  leaving  Corinth. 
The  front  lines  of  the  two  armies  were  now  less  than  two  miles  apart, 
and  from  the  spot  at  which  Greneral  Johnston  bivouacked  I  heard  that 
night  the  drums  of  the  Federal  troops  as  tattoo  was  beaten  from  their 
right  to  left,  very  distinctly. 

Soon  after  3  o'clock  A.M.,  Sunday  morning,  the  Confederates  were 
astir,  and,  breakfasting  hastily,  their  lines  were  formed  as  had  been 
prescribed,  except  that  fortunately,  as  we  shall  see,  for  Sherman's 
division,  Hardee  did  not  so  extend  the  left  of  his  corps,  which  formed 
the  first  line  engaged,  as  to  reach  Owl  Creek,  as  he  had  been  directed 
to  do.  His  corps,  reinforced  to  nine  thousand  and  twenty-four  rank 
and  file  by  Gladden's  fine  brigade  of  Withers's  division  of  Braggs'  corps, 
and  embracing  eight  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets,  was  deployed  in 
line  of  battle. 

Rearward  some  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  Bragg's  corps,  less  Glad- 
den's brigade,  was  disposed  as  far  as  practicable  in  a  line  of  regiments 
in  doable  column  at  half-distance,  carrying  into  action  about  ten  thou- 
sand bayonets,  or  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  rank  and 
file,  including  the  artillery. 

Polk's  corps  of  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men 
with  eight  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets  constituted  the  third  line, 
eight  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  Bragg,  and  it  was  formed  in  a 
column  of  brigades,  each  one  deployed  in  line. 

Thus,  including  the  reserve,  under  Breckenridge,  of  three  brigades, 
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numbering  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men,  the  Con- 
federate army,  which  about  five  o'clock  that  April  morning  was  sent 
into  action,  aggregated  thirty-three  thousand  infantry  (or  thirty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  artillery  and  infantry),  with 
four  thousand  three  hundred  cavalry^  more  than  half  of  which  had  no 
offensive  power  whatsoever  for  lack  of  proper  arms,  their  only  value 
being  to  watch  upon  the  flanks  for  any  hostile  approach  or  menace. 

Here  a  sketch  of  the  precise  ground  occupied  by  the  army  about  to 
be  so  rudely  and  unexpectedly  roused  from  their  comfortable  encamp- 
ments will  serve  to  make  more  readily  intelligible  the  occurrences  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  ensuing  battle.  Two  streams,  Lick  and  Owl  Creeks^ 
taking  their  start  very  near  each  other,  somewhat  westward  of  Monte- 
rey, in  a  ridge  parting  the  waters  that  fall  directly  into  the  Mississippi 
from  those  that  empty  into  the  Tennessee,  flowing  sinuously  with  a 
general  direction,  the  latter  to  the  northeast  and  the  former  south  of 
east,  after  its  junction  with  Snake  Creek,  finally  debouch  into  the  Ten- 
nessee about  four  miles  asunder.  These  water-courses  embrace  an  area 
of  undulating  table-land  some  five  miles  in  depth  from  the  river,  from 
three  to  five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  low-water 
level  of  the  river.  Intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  ravines,  the  drainage 
generally  is  into  Owl  and  Snake  Creeks,  as  the  ground  rises  somewhat 
ridge-like  near  Lick  Creek.  Near  to  the  river  these  ravines,  deep  and 
steep,  have  their  water-shed  either  into  Snake  Creek  or  the  Tennessee 
itself.  At  the  time,  recent  heavy  rains  had  filled  them  with  springs  or 
rills,  making  the  soil  boggy  and  difficult  for  the  movement  of  artillery 
in  many  places.  A  primeval  forest,  cuml)ered  with  undergrowth,  cov- 
ered the  whole  r^ion,  except  a  few  small  farms  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 
acres  here  and  there.  A  warehouse  and  one  or  two  dwellings  by  the 
river-side  constituted  Pittsburg  Landing.  It  was  near  the  moutli  of 
Snake  Creek,  and  about  three  miles  below  that  of  Lick  Creek.  The 
two  roads  leading  from  Corinth,  while  crossing  Lick  Creek  a  mile 
apart,  unite  two  miles  from  the  Landing.  Other  roads  traverse  this 
area, — one  passing  Owl  Creek  by  a  bridge  from  the  direction  of  Purdy 
also  afforded  one  way  of  communication  between  Crump's  and  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  the  other,  or  shorter  way  between  the  two  points,  being 
by  a  road  and  bridge  across  Snake  Creek. 

The  Union  army  of  five  divisions,  which  occupied  the  ground  which 
I  have  described,  was,  in  effective  force,  thus  constituted : 

Sherman's  division 12 

Prentiss's        " 8 

McClernand's  t< 12 

Hurlbut's        «* 12 

Wallace's  (W.  H.  L.)  division       ...  12 

Total  Union  force  at  Pittsburg  Landing .     66         87,881  74 


Men. 

floiM. 

8,880 

16 

5,488 

12 

7,028 

12 

7,802 

10 

8,708 

24 
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Three  of  Sherman's  brigadee,  supported  by  eighteen  guns  and  eight 
oompanies  of  cavalry^  were  in  position  covering  the  Purdy  road,  the 
right  resting  near  the  bridge  across  Owl  Creek*  Prentiss's  division 
was  encamped  to  the  left  of  Sherman,  and  on  his  left  and  the  extreme 
Federal  left  was  posted  Stuart's  brigade  of  Sherman's  division  at  the 
crossing  of  the  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Hamburg,  and  about  one  mile, 
by  that  road,  from  the  Landing.  This  was  the  Federal  front  line.  To 
the  rearward  of  Sherman,  within  close  supporting  distance,  McClern- 
and's  division  was  encamped  at  the  confluence  of  the  Purdy  and  Ridge 
roads,  and  ten  of  the  twelve  regiments  of  that  division  were  entitled 
to  have  "  Fort  Donelson"  inscribed  on  their  flags.  Hurlbut's  and  Wal- 
lace's (W.  H.  L.)  divisions  formed  a  second  line  nearly  parallel  with 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  stretching  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
Corinth  road,  in  the  direction  of  and  with  its  left  reaching  almost  to 
Stuart's  position.  As  is  apparent,  the  several  parts  of  the  Federal 
army  were  well  disposed  for  the  quick  support  of  the  front  line  in  the 
event  of  an  attack.  At  the  same  time  neither  flank  could  be  turned,  as 
each  rested  upon  a  stream  unfordable  at  that  season. 

That  the  attack,  when  it  burst  upon  the  Union  army,  just  after 
sunrise  on  Sunday  morning,  was  wholly  unexpected,  both  by  General 
Orant  and  Greneral  Sherman,  really  does  not  admit  of  candid  doubt. 
In  a  note  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th 
of  April,  it  is  reported,  the  ^'  enemy  is  saucy,  but  got  the  worst  of  it 
yesterday."  .  .  .  '*  J  <fo  not  apprehend  anything  like  an  attack  upon  our 
pomtion.^'  Later  the  same  afternoon,  Greneral  Grant  wrote  to  his  su- 
perior commander.  General  Halleck,  at  St.  Louis,  '^  Our  outposts  have 
been  attacked  in  considerable  force.  I  immediately  went  up,*  but  found 
all  quiet."  .  .  .  "J  have  scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  an  attack  {general 
one)  being  made  upon  tM."  That  they  regarded  the  hostile  force  in  their 
immediate  front  no  larger  than  '^  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one 
battery  of  artillery  six  miles  out,"  is  made  apparent  by  another  note 
from  General  Sherman,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Badeau's  sketch 
of  the  battle.  Moreover,  Grant  had  been  absent  all  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  of  April  at  Savannah,  where  at  three  o'clock  he  visited  the 
encampment  of  Colonel  Ammen,  one  of  our  old  West  Point  professors, 
to  whom  he  said  that  steamers  would  be  sent  for  his  transportation  to 
Pittsburg  Landing  on  '^  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  some  time  early  in  the 
week ;"  as  also  that  there  would  be  **  no  fight  at  Pittsburg  Landing,"  but 
at  "  Corinth,  where  the  rebels  are  fortified."  ^*  Sleeping  at  Savannah, 
the  sound  of  many  cannon  at  Shiloh  gave  the  first  tiding  to  the  Federal 
commander-in-chief  of  a  hostile  juncture  in  that  direction;  but  even 
that  he  can  scarcely  have  regarded  as  the  announcement  of  a  serious 

*  From  bis  headquarters  at  Sayannab  to  Pittsburg  Landing. 
^  Diary  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ammen,  Nelson's  divisions,  p.  881,  Reb.  Bee.,  vol. 
z.  chap.  xxii. 
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offensive  movement  against  his  position,  for  Nelson's  whole  division  of 
Buell's  army  lay  at  Savannah,  and  as  he  was  leaving  by  steamer  for 
Pittsburg,  General  Grant  merely  ordered  that  division  to  march  tliither 
by  the  nearest  road  instead  of  sending  it  forward  by  the  abundant 
steam  transportation  available.  However,  as  he  steamed  towards  the 
scene,  the  western  bank  of  the  river  was  soon  found  alive  with  his  men 
fleeing  from  the  danger  which  early  that  morning  had  routed  them  from 
their  comfortable  tents."  Halting  half-way,  at  Crump's  Landing,  as  we 
are  told,  to  communicate  with  and  order  Lew  Wallace  into  action," 
he  reached  Pittsburg  Landing,  hardly  before  nine  o'clock,  to  find  his 
whole  front  line  surprised  and  dislodged,  and  the  ravines  and  river- 
bank  adjacent  packed  with  thousands  of  crouching  fugitives.  These 
were  not  to  be  rallied  or  reorganized,  or  incited  to  return  to  the  field 
and,  by  co-operation  with  those  who  there  still  battled  manfully,  make 
an  effort  to  recover  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  wholly  aside  from  any  documentary  proof, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either  (General  Grant  or  his  trusted  lieu- 
tenaut,  Sherman,  had  the  faintest  expectation  of  the  attack  impending 
from  a  hostile  army,  forty  thousand  strong,  bivouacked  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Sherman's  headquarters,  when  they  wrote  so  confidently 
of  the  improbability  of  any  serious  attack.    The  complete  absence  of 
those  ordinary  precautions  that  hedge  an  army  in  the  field  must  forbid 
the  future  historian  from  regarding  the  first  day's  battle  of  Shiloh  as 
other  than  the  completest  surprise  ever  inflicted  on  an  army.    Beally, 
there  were  no  infantry  pickets  or  cavalry  videttes  exterior  to  the  line 
of  brigade  sentinels,  who,  taken  utterly  unaware,  were  driven  in  from 
their  posts,  with  barely  time  to  discharge  their  pieces,  and  the  Confed«> 
erate  masses  pressed  on  close  at  their  heels  into  many  of  the  half-roused 
encampments,  while  to  some  regiments  the  first  intimation  of  a  hostile 
presence  was  a  salute  of  grape  in  their  very  camp.^    Officers  and  men 
were  still  numerously  asleep  in  their  blankets,  many  others  dressing, 
many  were  cooking,  the  rest  eating  their  breakfast,  and  the  arms  of  all 
lay  scattered  around  in  the  orderless  fashion  of  holiday  soldiers.     Num- 
bers, therefore,  were  killed  or  wounded  in  their  beds  or  tents,  and  very- 
many  were  not  given  time  to  clutch  up  either  arms  or  accoutrementB 
before  their  encampments  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy.    In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  failure  of  Hardee  to  form  his  line  with 
his  left  extended  to  Owl  Creek,  when  the  collision  came  it  was  onlj 
with  the  left  brigade  (Hildebrand's)  of  Sherman's  division ;  but  Pren- 
tiss was  struck  with  overwhelming  force  from  flank  to  flank.    Hilde- 

^^  <'  Agate''  (Whitelaw  Bead),— Cfncinna^  QazetU,  Beb.  Bee.,  p.  887,  toI.  It. 

"  General  Qrant's  Century  article. 

"  It  is  due  to  General  Prentiss,  boweyer,  to  state  that  be  alone  seems  to  haTe 
taken  any  precautions  against  surprise  by  a  substantial  outpost  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
advance  of  his  division,  which  became  engaged  with  and  was  driven  in  by  Hardee's 
skirmish  line. 
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brand's  brigade,  swept  from  its  encampments,  scattered,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more  as  a  belligerent  organization  on  that  field  either  day. 
Prentiss's  division  rallying,  however,  was  formed  in  good  time  on  a 
neighboring  ridge,  but  unable  to  stand  the  torrent  that  streamed  after  it, 
was  pressed  farther  back.  Meanwhile,  Sherman's  rightward  brigades, 
which  Hardee  had  left  untouched,  had  been  formed,  and  right  stoutly 
did  he  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  ground  and  strive  to  make 
head  against  Ruggles's  division  of  Bragg's  corps,  that  had  now  come 
strenuously  into  action.  Sherman's  position  was  one  of  natural  strength, 
with  a  small  water-course  in  front.  It  afforded  a  converging  fire  upon 
his  assailants,  and  McClemand,  apprised  of  Sherman's  situation,  was 
advancing  to  support  him.  But  such  was  the  pressure,  meantime,  upon 
Sherman  that,  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  guns,  he  was  forced  back  just 
as  McClemand  came  up.  Both  were  now  forced  rearward  to  the  line 
of  the  cross-road  from  Hamburg  to  Purdy.  There  gaining  a  foothold, 
and  with  several  batteries  favorably  posted,  they  made  a  stand  on  a 
thickly-wooded  ridge  with  a  ravine  in  front.  But  such  again  was  the 
fary  with  which  Buggies,  in  co-operation  with  some  of  Polk's  brigades, 
assailed  the  position  that  the  Federal  line  again  yielded,  and  now 
receded  to  the  position  of  McClernand's  encampment,  with  the  loss  of 
several  pieces  of  artillery. 

Meantime  Hurlbut,  informed  by  the  uproar  in  front,  as  well  as  by 
calls  for  aid,  of  what  had  happened  there,  threw  Yeach's  brigade  of 
his  division  forward  at  7.30  to  support  Sherman,  while  he  in  person 
with  his  two  other  brigades  moved  swiftly  to  the  succor  of  Prentiss, 
and  with  him  went  eight  companies  of  cavalry  and  three  batteries. 
Prentiss's  division  was  met,  however,  broken  in  fragments,  which 
filtered  through  his  lines  as  he  formed  along  the  edge  of  a  field  on 
favorable  ground,  sheltered  by  timber  and  thick  undergrowth,  near 
the  Hamburg  road,  south  of  the  position  last  taken  by  Sherman  and 
McClemand.  Here  Hurlbut  in  turn  was  quickly  assailed,  but  for 
several  hours  the  Union  troops  maintained  their  position  with  great 
obstinacy,  even  after  the  early  loss  of  Myers's  Ohio  battery,  which, 
under  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  artillery,  was  abandoned,  horses  as 
well  as  pieces  and  caissons,  by  their  officers  and  men,  who,  as  Greneral 
Hurlbut  reports,  he  did  not  see  again  until  aft^r  the  second  day's 
battle,  though  the  horses  were  soon  recovered  and  the  guns  spiked. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  field  the  Confederates  moved  to  the  attack,  it 
seems,  '^  in  columns  doubled  on  the  centre,"^^  instead  of  being  oppor- 
tunely deployed  by  their  immediate  commanders,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
suffered  severely.  Meanwhile,  Prentiss  rallying  a  part  of  his  troops  on 
Hurlbut's  right,  and  these  two  Union  divisions  gave  back  before  the 
heavy  onslaught  upon  their  position  but  a  short  distance  at  a  time, 
using  effectively  two  20-pounder  guns,  under  the  command  of  Surgeon 

^  See  Beport  of  General  Hurlbut,  Reb.  Bee.,  S.  1,  vol.  ix. 
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Cornyn,  as  well  as  several  light  batteries,  to  stay  the  progress  of  their 
assailants.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  front  line  of  Federal  en- 
campments was  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  filled  with  equipage 
and  baggage  the  most  abundant  and  lazurions  that  ever  encumbered 
any  except  an  Oriental  army." 

While  Hurlbut  and  Prentiss  were  so  obstinately  fighting  their  ad- 
versaries, Polk's  corps  was  mainly  engaged  with  Sherman,  who  ably 
endeavored  to  redeem  the  losses  of  the  morning.  Several  of  his  posi- 
tions in  the  stages  of  his  retrogression  towards  the  river  were  quite 
strong,  fronted,  as  they  were,  by  tangled  ravines  and  affording  thick 
cover,  from  which  his  troops  poured  a  desolating  fire  that  more  than 
once  checked  the  ardent  press  of  their  adversaries.  But  gathering 
volume  and  renewing  the  onset,  the  Confederates  still,  though  slowly, 
drove  their  enemy  nearer  the  river  with  each  hour,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  field  as  elsewhere. 

W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  division  did  not  become  involved  in  the  battle 
before  nine  o'clock,  apparently.  It  had  been  commanded  and  trained 
by  so  thorough  a  soldier  as  C.  F.  Smith,  and  had  figured  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Donelson.  Wallace,  a  gallant  soldier  who  had  also  fought  at 
Donelson,  handled  his  troops  with  decided  stamina.  Stuart's  brigade 
of  Sherman's  division,  on  the  extreme  Federal  left  of  the  front  line, 
having  been  attacked,  made  an  obstinate  stand,  but  was  overpowered 
and  driven  from  its  ground  rearward  towards  the  river,  and  now  the 
whole  Federal  line  of  battle  had  been  pushed  back  to  within  a  mile 
of  the  Landing,  or  to  the  ground  of  their  last  encampments.  There 
were  massed  what  remained  of  their  artillery,  and  the  fragments  of 
Sherman's,  Prentiss's,  McClernand's,  Hurlbut's,  and  Wallace's  divisions 
greatly  intermixed  with  each  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  the  nature  of  the  field, — the  net-work  of 
ravines,  the  interlaced  thickets,  and  wide  scope  of  forest, — the  Confed- 
erate organization  had  become  greatly  disordered.  Not  only  divisions 
and  brigades  had  been  dislocated,  but  regiments  also ;  and  the  troops  of 
all  three  corps,  in  fact,  were  intermingled.^*  For  the  most  part,  confident 
of  the  issue  and  bent  on  pressing  towards  the  enemy,  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  lack  of  harmonious,  properly  propulsive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  corps  commanders.  These  superior  officers,  when  the  action 
was  at  its  height,  about  meridian,  who  should  have  been  occupied  with 
the  concentration  and  continuous  projection  of  their  corps  in  full 
strength  upon  the  shattered  Federal  divisions,  and  fighting  their  batteries 
so  massed  as  to  employ  not  less  than  twelve  pieces  upon  any  one  point, 
as  had  been  especially  enjoined  upon  them,  through  the  present  writer, 

^  Including  tent-stoves,  trunks,  and  a  species  otveat^rmor  of  sheet-iron  or  steel, 
whose  owners  had  not  time  to  don  them. 

^  See  Reports  of  General  Bragg  and  of  subordinate  Confederate  commanders, 
Reb.  Rec,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  pages  446-66. 
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the  morning  of  the  battle  as  a  special  feature  of  the  attack,  pressed  per- 
sonally into  the  thickest  or  to  the  ''  periloas  edge"  of  the  battle,  leading 
forward  brigades  and  even  single  regiments  into  engagement  with  great 
personal  intrepidity,  and  doing  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  by  their  personal 
examples,  to  impel  smAll  bodies  forward  upon  errands  somewhat  re- 
saltless  compared  with  what  must  have  happened  had  the  same  ardor 
been  given  to  gathering  and  keeping  their  troops  better  in  hand,  and 
thrown  in  greater  masses  against  their  tottering,  demoralized  foe.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  the  swing  and  direction  of  the  great  war  engine 
at  their  disposition,  they  became  rather  as  it  were  so  many  heads  of 
battering-rams  of  that  machine.  Greneral  Johnston  himself,  from  an 
early  period,  was  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  chiefly  in  the  Confed- 
erate right,  stimulating  personally  the  onset  where  the  resistance  seemed 
most  stubborn.  Repeatedly  brigades  that  faltered,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  indifference  with  which  he  exposed  his  person  and  affronted 
danger,  bore  back  the  enemy  and  wrested  the  position  fought  for. 

About  eight  o'clock  I  had  left  Greneral  Beauregard  with  his  head- 
quarters established  upon  the  high  ground  between  the  Pittsburg  and 
Hamsburg  roads,  whence,  with  his  staff,  he  was  directing  and  hurry- 
ing the  forward  movement  of  the  reserves.  Aiming  to  join  General 
Johnston,  I  rode  forward  with  Colonel  Jacob  Thompson,  who  was 
carrying  a  special  message  to  some  part  of  the  field.  Upon  reaching 
the  scene  of  the  first  collision,  I  came  upon  many  of  the  Confederate 
troops  at  a  halt;  sometimes  a  regiment  or  battery,  sometimes  a  brigade, 
and  even  a  whole  division  at  order  arms,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
organization  to  which  they  may  have  belonged,  and  wholly  confused 
or  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  orders  or  directions  from  their  common 
superiors.  Seeing  this  extraordinary  situation  of  the  field,  and  meeting 
also  a  large  number  of  officers  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  three  corps 
commanders,  who  reported  their  inability  to  find  their  respective  chiefs,^^ 
I  saw  that  it  was  far  more  vital  to  the  issue  of  the  battle  to  endeavor 
to  remedy  this  condition  of  the  Confederate  rear  than  to  attempt  to 
find  General  Johnston.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pressing  to  the  front, 
I  dispatched  the  superior  staff-officers  whom  I  had  encountered  to  the 
right  and  left  to  mass  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  press  forward  into 
action  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  firing  all  the  troops  to  be  found 
not  engaged,  while  accompanied  by  Col.  William  Preston,  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Johnston,  and  Colonel  David  Urquhart,  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Bragg,  I  now  addressed  myself  specially  to  the  duty  of  urging 
forward  such  troops  as  might  be  found  either  straggling  or  at  a  loss  for 
orders  or  course  of  action. 

^*  Including,  at  one  time,  near  Shiloh  Chapel,  Major  Garner,  adjutant-general 
to  General  Bragg;  Major  Williamson,  adjutant-general,  and  Major  Blake,  in- 
spector-general, to  General  Polk ;  and  Major  Pickett,  a^utant-general  to  General 
Hardee. 
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Within  the  hollows,  and  on  the  slopes  and  flat  ridges  of  that  cir- 
camscribed  Tennessee  woodland,  more  than  sixty  thousand  muskets 
and  rifles  were  now  incessantly  employed  in  the  dire  work  of  carnage. 
The  continuous  rattle,  roll,  and  roar,  the  blase  of  small-arms,  with  the 
hurtle  shriek  and  crash  of  rifle  projectiles  through  the  trees,  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells,  the  louder  discharges  and  reverberation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  cannon,  and  the  hoarse  continuous  cheers  and  shouts,  especi- 
ally of  the  Confederates,  filled  every  nook  of  the  forest  with  the  varied, 
commingled,  savage  clamors  of  the  bloodiest  of  modern  battles. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  had  dissipated  the  fog  of  the  early  morning,  and 
shone  bright  and  warm  through  the  young  spring  foliage. 

Thomas  Jordan. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OVER    THE  BORDER    WITH  MACKENZIE. 


The  cloee  of  the  Sebellion  found  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry 
in  MaooD^  to  which  place  it  had  followed  General  I.  H.  Wilson  in  his 
brilliant  campaign  through  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

In  November,  1865,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Texas,  and,  after 
nine  years'  arduous  service  in  preserving  law  and  order  during  re- 
construction and  protecting  the  frontier  from  Indian  incursions,  the 
winter  of  1872-73  found  it  garrisoning  the  posts  of  Richardson,  Griffen, 
and  Concho. 

The  Fourth  had  won  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency  and  gallantry 
during  the  war,  and  acquired  additional  laurels  under  an  active  colonel, 
who  never  allowed  its  sabres  to  rust  for  want  of  employment.  In  spite 
of  the  disagreeable  duties  imposed  upon  the  regiment  during  recon- 
struction, both  officers  and  men  secured  the  respect,  and  in  many  cases 
the  regard,  of  the  citizens  of  Texas,  and  General  Mackenzie  is  deserv- 
edly popular  throughout  the  State  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  protect  the 
frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  in  consequence  of  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous raids  by  hostile  Indians  from  Mexico,  a  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Clark,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande.  Five  companies  lefb  Fort  Richardson  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and,  taking  the  road  tia  Griffin,  Phantom  Hill,  Concho,  and 
McE[avett,  reached  Fort  Clark  on  the  Ist  of  April,  having  marched 
over  four  hundred  miles.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  officers  and 
men,  some  sixly  in  number,  accompanied  the  command  during  this 
pleasant  march,  and  lent  an  air  of  refinement  and  comfort  to  the  mo- 
notony of  camp  life.  The  Ninth  Cavalry,  under  General  Merritt,  was 
relieved  by  four  companies  of  the  Fourth,  and  two  more  of  the  same 
r^ment  were  sent  to  Duncan  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as  there  were  no 
quarters  for  them  at  Clark. 

General  Mackenzie  arrived  soon  after,  bringing  with  him  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Lieutenant-Greneral  Sheridan.  The  latter  inspected 
the  troops  equipped  for  scouting,  and  expressed  himself  well  pleased 
with  their  serviceable  condition. 

It  is  thought  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  border 
raids  was  determined  upon  during  the  presence  of  these  distinguished 
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ofBoera,  and  the  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  War  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Mackenzie's  invasion  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

Witli  the  ostensible  purpose  of  recuperating  the  horses,  which  had 
be^n  somewhat  reduced  in  flesh  by  long  marches,  the  companies  were 
sent  out  of  the  post  to  grazing  camps  from  seven  to  fourteen  miles, 
where  the  men  were  drilled,  practiced  at  target-firing,  and  subjected  to 
rigid  discipline.  This  dispersion  of  the  companies  would  allow  the 
command  to  move  without  discovering  the  object  to  the  prying  eyes  at 
Clark,  for,  without  doubt,  the  garrison  was  closely  watched  by  those 
interested  in  stolen  stock. 

Fort  Clark  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Las  Moras  Creek,  which 
heads  in  a  beautiful  spring,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  post.  From 
a  platform  extending  some  distance  from  the  bank  one  can  look  down 
into  the  clear  water  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  when  the  view  is  closed  by  lux- 
uriant water-plants.  Far  down  in  the  crystal  depths  fine  bass,  sunfish, 
and  catfish  can  be  seen  swimming  among  the  plants,  disdaining  the 
most  tempting  baits  of  the  disgusted  angler.  The  pool  of  the  spring 
is  some  sixty  feet  across,  affording  a  volume  of  water  about  eight  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  a  swift  current. 

Clark  stands  about  forty  feet  above  the  stream,  on  a  ridge  which 
terminates  in  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  spreads  out  into  a  consider- 
able plain,  slightly  undulating.  There  is  scarcely  any  soil,  but  feeble 
patches  of  grass  rest  the  eye,  and  a  few  stunted  trees  bear  faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  plateau.  Wind-storms  of  great 
violence  visit  this  vicinity,  breaking  down  light  frame  buildings,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1873  literally  made  kindling-wood  of  a  cavalry  stable,  the 
horses  being  fortunately  at  the  picket-line  at  the  time,  or  many  would 
have  been  killed,  whereas  but  one  was  lost.  Framed  tents  have  been 
picked  up  and  carried  several  yards  by  the  wind,  and  then  torn  to  rib- 
bons. West  of  Fort  Clark  and  the  Bio  Grande,  in  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory, lies  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  a  dreary,  waterless  waste  of  moun- 
tains and  trackless  deserts.  Secure  in  this  wild  r^ion,  the  Apaches 
for  three  centuries  defied  tlie  efforts  of  the  Spanish  troops,  necessitating 
the  presence  of  large  garrisons  on  the  route  from  New  Mexico  via  Chi- 
huahua to  Monterey,  to  protect  the  settlements  and  supply  escorts  for 
trains  and  travelers.  So  little  is  known  of  the  region  by  whites  that 
it  appears  on  the  maps  as  the  Terreno  Desconocido,  and  a  remnant  of 
the  once  powerful  Apaches  dwell  among  its  mountains,  but  had  changed 
the  scene  of  their  depredations  to  the  soil  of  Texas.  They  had  a  good 
market  in  Mexico  for  their  stolen  mules,  horses,  and  cattle.  This, 
however,  is  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law  of  compensation,  for  it  is  not 
much  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  powerful  bands  of  Comanches 
and  kindred  thieves,  whose  camps  lined  the  banks  of  the  Llano  San- 
saba  and  Concho  Rivers,  plundered  the  frontier  settlements  of  Mexico 
^d  found  a  market  in  Texas.    Fredericksburg,  a  frontier  settlement 
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seven tj-five  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio,  was  a  regular  horse-mart, 
and  there  are  living  old  citizens  who  have  witnessed  the  return  of 
bands  of  plunderers  exulting  in  their  fine  show  of  horses  and  scalps  of 
women  and  children,  and  whose  drunken  savage  orgies  have  chilled  the 
life-blood  of  the  peacefully  disposed  Germans. 

It  is  related  that  a  band  of  Indians  once  captured  a  Grerman  near 
Fredericksburg,  and  never  having  heard  such  a  barbarous  lingo  before, 
actually  released  him  without  harm,  probably  believing  him  to  be  de- 
mented.    A  Fredericksburger  is  responsible  for  this  statement 

Joined  with  the  Apaches  were  bands  of  Lipans  and  Kickapooe,  all 
actuated  by  deadly  hostility  to  the  Texans.  Issuing  from  their  moun- 
tain retreats,  they  traveled  by  night  across  the  plains  and  mountains, 
hid  by  day  among  the  ravines  or  cedar-brakes  which  abound,  suddenly 
swooped  down  upon  some  unprotected  ranch,  cruelly  murdering  its 
wretched  inhabitants,  drove  off  the  stock,  and  sometimes  carried  women 
and  children  into  captivity.  Small  parties  drove  off  the  horses  and 
mules  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  assembling  far  out  on 
the  Staked  Plain,  where  white  men  had  never  been,  and  where  want 
of  water  makes  it  dangerous  to  penetrate  without  a  guide,  they  rested, 
and  leisurely  retreated  into  Mexico. 

The  Kickapoos  were  the  most  relentless,  if  possible,  towards  the 
Texans,  by  whom  they  were  wantonly  attacked  while  peacefully  emi- 
grating from  Arkansas.  The  Texans  were  routed  with  severe  loss,  but 
from  that  day  Texas  has  been  considered  fair  ground  for  Kickapoo 
raids,  and  all  murders  there  as  justifiable  retaliation.  Kumor  says  that 
the  Texans  fired  on  a  flag  of  truce  and  killed  a  squaw  by  whom  it  was 
carried.  To  the  credit  of  the  Texans,  it  is  said  that  the  command,  to 
a  large  extent,  were  opposed  to  interfering  with  the  peaceful  march 
of  the  Kickapoos,  who  had  committed  no  depredations,  but  some  of 
the  hotheaded  men  insisted  upon  fighting,  and  fired  upon  the  flag.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  these  latter  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  and  the  punishment. 

Against  these  Kickapoos  and  their  allies  all  Mackenzie's  efforts 
were  directed,  and  he  sought  every  means  to  discover  their  villages. 
Spies  were  sent  into  Mexico,  stimulated  by  offers  of  a  large  reward,  but 
weeks  went  by,  until  the  thought  of  action  was  disappearing  from  the 
minds  of  the  troopers,  but  they  were  quickly  aroused  from  their  fan- 
cied security. 

The  cozy  camp  of  "A"  and  " B"" companies  on  the  Piedraspintoe 
Creek,  nestling  among  the  tall  elms  and  luxuriant  undergrowth,  lay 
calmly  sleeping  in  the  soft  light  of  a  May  moon,  when  the  sentinel  over 
the  guard  heard  the  whirring  rattle  of  wheels  as  they  came  rolling  from 
the  direction  of  Clark.  A  sharp  challenge  rang  out  in  the  midnight 
air,  when  a  short,  active  officer  jumped  from  the  carriage,  gave  a  few 
curt  orders  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  walked  rapidly  through 
the  camp  to  the  tent  of  hb  brother  captain.    Stepping  into  the  open 
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tent^  before  which  a  few  smouldering  embers  marked  the  camp-fire^  he 
bent  forward  and,  placing  his  hand  lightly  on  his  comrade's  shoulder, 
wakened  the  sleeper,  saying,  in  half-serious  and  half-playful  tones, 
"  Wake  up,  old  fellow ;  I  have  news  for  you.  A  courier  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Duncan,  and  we  are  to  march  as  soon  as  possible.  Pack 
up  find  saddle  at  once,  for  we  must  cross  the  San  Felipe  road  before 
daylight.  Take  five  days'  rations,  leave  your  property  and  tents 
standing  in  chai^  of  one  man ;  everything  will  be  sent  for  from  Clark 
in  the  morning.''  In  a  moment  the  shrill  notes  of  the  assembly  dis- 
turbed the  sleepers.  The  companies  were  formed,  the  orders  given, 
and  the  camp  is  all  life  and  activity.  Here  the  cooks  are  hastily  pre- 
paring breakfast,  the  troopers  saddling  their  horses  or  making  hasty 
toilets,  while  the  patient  pack-mules  are  receiving  their  loads  and  curses 
from  sleepy  soldiers.  Our  active  friend  from  Clark  is  in  the  mean 
time  restlessly  moving  about  the  camp,  solving  difiiculties  for  the  brave 
and  subordinate  soldiers,  whose  powers  of  analysis  are  limited.  Then 
back  to  his  brother  officer's  camp  with  the  query,  "  All  ready,  old  fel- 
low? All  ready,  hombrel  Well,  then,  mount  at  once  and  follow 
my  company,  for  '  we  are  bound  over  the  border.' " 

The  moon  sailed  high  in  the  heavens  as  the  commands  ^' Stand  to 
horse!  Lead  out!  Count  fours  and  mount!"  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

No  unnecessary  noise  marked  the  departure  of  the  regulars  from 
their  beautiful  camp  upon  which  they  had  spent  so  much  labor,  but 
they  hardly  think  of  it'  now,  as  the  prospect  of  action  stifles  all  r^rets; 
and  when  the  day  broke  the  column  had  crossed  the  San  Felipe  road, 
and  was  wending  its  way  along  the  little  valleys  which  cut  the  country 
southwest  of  Clark.  About  8  a.m.,  after  a  march  of  fifteen  miles, 
the  command  reached  the  banks  of  Las  Moras  Creek,  fourteen  miles 
from  Clark,  where  "  C"  company  was  basking  in  the  sun,  for  but  few 
trees  afibrded  grateful  relief  from  the  overpowering  heat.  The  Las 
Moras  at  this  place  had  contracted  into  a  narrow,  shallow  stream, 
choked  with  water-plants  spreading  over  a  marshy  bottom,  difficult  to 
approach,  and  almost  impossible  to  cross. 

Halting  here,  the  companies  unpacked  and  unsaddled  to  await  the 
other  companies  from  Clark.  General  Mackenzie  arrived  early,  with 
"I"  company,  and  at  noon  "E"  and  "M,"  with  a  detachment  of 
Seminoles  under  Lieutenant  BuUit,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry, 
made  their  appearance,  after  a  very  fatiguing  march,  having  gone  some 
miles  out  of  their  way.  The  six  companies  of  cavalry,  guides,  Semi- 
noles, and  detached  men  of  other  companies  made  a  total  force  of 
nearly  four  hundred,  well  mounted  and  in  fine  fighting  condition. 
About  1  P.M.,  under  a  blazing  sun,  the  march  commenced,  Bullit 
leading  with  his  Seminoles,  and  the  companies  of  rank,  '*  I,"  "  B," 
"C,"  ''A,"  "M,"  "E."     Following  the  course  of  the  Las  Moras, 
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which  gradually  dwindled  to  a  muddy  ditch  difficult  to  cross,  the 
Bio  Grande  del  Norte  was  reached  about  8  p.m.,  the  command  having 
halted  for  half  an  hour  to  let  night  come  before  approaching  the  ford. 
The  trail  on  the  Mexican  side  had  been  washed  by  high  water,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  place  could  be  found  where  the  column  could 
get  out  of  the  river.  The  double  line  of  horses  made  a  living  dam 
across  the  stream,  while  the  treacherous  quicksands  would  give  way  and 
allow  the  animals  to  sink  to  their  girths,  but  in  less  than  two  hours  all 
were  assembled  on  the  Mexican  shore,  in  an  open  bottom,  surrounded 
by  tall  reeds  and  thick  undergrowth.  Dismounted  and  awaiting  the 
signal  to  move,  smoking  their  pipes  or  eating  the  lunch  carried  in  the 
saddle-bags,  officers  and  men  quietly  discussed  the  object  of  their  expe- 
dition and  its  chances  of  success. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  head  of  the  column  emei^ed  from  the  river- 
bottom,  and  winding  through  a  rocky  ravine,  ascended  to  open,  rolling 
ground,  when  the  order  to  trot  was  given,  and  away  sped  the  sombre 
troopers,  startling  the  dwellers  in  the  lonely  ranches,  when  the  dull 
thunder  of  tramping  hoofs  rose  and  fell  as  the  rapid  human  torrent 
poured  across  plains  or  plunged  into  ravines.  Lights  disappeared 
from  dwellings  as  if  by  magic,  and  perhaps  many  a  devoted  mother 
clasped  her  babe  to  her  bosom  in  awful  terror  at  this  unusual  and 
oipinons  roar  at  the  dread  hour  of  midnight.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  the  laden  mules  could  not  keep  up  at  this  gait,  and  the  general 
ordered  the  companies  to  take  what  they  could  in  their  pockets  and 
saddle-bags  and  abandon  the  stores,  his  own  packs  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  rest.  The  halt  occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  and  away  dashed  the 
column  through  blinding  dust  all  night.  Once  a  part  of  the  column 
was  misled  by  a  pack-train,  which  had  stopped  to  water  without  orders, 
and  upon  issuing  from  a  ravine  the  advance  had  disappeared.  The 
moon  had  risen  and  looked  blood-red,  but  by  its  light  a  faint  line  of 
dust  was  seen,  and  following  this  at  a  gallop  for  two  miles  the  col- 
umn was  overtaken.  It  seemed  as  though  the  long  night  of  fatigue, 
discomfort,  and  thirst  would  never  end,  but  daylight  found  the  troops 
descending  into  the  beautiful  valley.  When  day  breaks  upon  the 
prairie  nature  appears  the  personification  of  death, — cold,  motionless, 
dreary,  and  hopeless, — the  faces  of  the  worn  troopers  are  pallid  and 
corpse-like;  but  when  the  glorious  sun  pours  its  golden  flood  of  light 
upon  the  plain,  the  earth  smiles  and  life  and  hope  return.  Daybreak 
disclosed  a  creek  in  the  valley,  which  was  followed  for  six  miles,  when 
four  more  in  advance  the  hostile  villages  were  discovered.  Dropping 
out  the  pack-trains  and  forming  fours,  the  column  took  the  gallop, 
and  in  an  impetuous  charge  rushed  down  upon  the  doomed  villages 
of  savage  Kickapoos,  Lipans,  and  Apaches.  '^  I''  company,  with  its 
intrepid  captain  (McLaughlin)  and  fearless  lieutenant  (Hudson),  led 
the  van,  and  with  a  wild  hurrah  dashed  into  the  grass  huts  and  shot 
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right  and  left  at  the  IndianSy  who,  arras  in  hand,  roshed  out  to  esoape. 
The  Kickapoos  were  struck  first,  and'  the  firing  alarmed  the  other  vil- 
lages, whose  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape  to  the  ravines,  thickets,  and 
marshes  which  encircled  their  homes,  but  not  before  twenty  of  their 
warriors  had  paid  the  penalty  of  their  brutal  crimes.  Two  or  three 
companies  were  deployed,  and  circling  round  the  villages,  captured  some 
two  hundred  head  of  horses  and  forty  squaws  and  children. 

These  villages  were  said  to  contain  nearly  two  hundred  fighting  men, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  attack  a  large  party  was  absent  on  a  thieving  ex- 
pedition and  escaped  punishment,  for  Mackenzie  had  hoped  to  find  all 
at  home,  and  strike  a  blow  that  would  paralyse  these  marauders  forever. 
They  were  of  the  tribes  who  perpetrated  the  Howard's  Well  massacre, 
and  deserved  the  worst  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted.  How  many 
Indians  were  wounded  is  unknown,  as  the  country  afforded  excellent 
facilities  for  concealment.  The  troops  had  one  man  mortally  wounded, 
one  broke  a  leg,  and  one  lost  an  arm. 

Besting  men  and  horses  for  some  five  hours,  while  the  captured  stock, 
consisting  largely  of  Texas  brands,  was  gathered,  litters  were  prepared 
for  the  wounded,  and  ponies  selected  for  the  prisoners  to  ride.  The 
torch  was  applied  to  the  grass-roofed  huts  and  canvas  shelters,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes.  At  this  moment  two 
Seminoles  brought  in  a  mounted  Indian  whom  they  had  not  disarmed, 
but  stupidly  allowed  to  carry  his  rifie  in  his  hand.  Brought  in  the 
mj4st  of  the  troops,  the  villages  burning,  women  and  children  stand- 
ing under  guard,  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  was  among  enemies,  and 
uttering  a  feeble  yell,  leveled  his  rifle  at  Captain  Mauck,  who  had  just 
ridden  up.  As  quick  as  thought  the  captain  threw  himself  behind  his 
horse's  shoulder,  when  the  Indian  changed  his  aim  and  fired  without 
effect  at  one  of  the  Seminoles.  The  captive  fell  from  his  horse  dead, 
pierced  by  three  or  four  balls,  for  the  men,  horrified  at  their  captain's 
imminent  danger,  fired  at  once.  For  a  moment  Mauck's  deadly  peril 
seemed  to  paralyze  all  who  witnessed  the  scene  without  being  near 
enough  to  afford  any  assistance,  and  success  would  have  been  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  gallant  and  efficient  an  oflBcer.  But 
our  army  records  will  show  scores  of  noble  soldiers  who,  after  years 
of  usefulness  to  the  country,  have  ignobly  died  in  conflicts  with  these 
human  liee.  Witness  the  noble  Canby's  death.  Buin  and  desolation 
now  marked  the  spot,  and  danger  lurked  in  the  homeward  path,  for  a 
few  hours'  march  distant  was  a  town  and  a  well-s^tled  district,  which 
would  send  their  rancheros  to  avenge  the  insult  to  their  territory.  Mac- 
kenzie thoroughly  understood  the  situation ;  but  confident  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  troops,  carefully  and  rapidly  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  transport  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  leisurely  took  up  his 
march  for  the  Bio  Grande.  During  the  afternoon  a  few  ranches  were 
passed,  whose  inhabitants  appeared  anything  but  pleased  at  seeing 
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United  States  troops  on  their  soil,  and  occasionally  horsemen  conid 
be  seen  observing  the  column. 

At  sunset  the  troops  halted  for  water,  and  then  commenced  another 
long  night  of  fatigue  to  the  troops,  and  suffering  for  wounded  and 
captives.  The  children,  worn  out  with  terror  and  fatigue,  could  hardly 
be  kept  on  their  ponies,  and  frequent  halts  had  to  be  made  to  close  up 
the  column  and  arrange  the  litters.  0£Bcers  and  men,  worn  out  by  three 
nights'  marches,  would  fall  asleep  in  their  saddles,  or,  while  awake, 
imagined  they  heard  men  conversing,  and  that  they  were  passing  through 
towns.  Men  became  morose  and  quarrelsome,  and  lying  down  during 
a  halt  with  arm  through  bridle-rein,  could  with  difficulty  be  roused, 
and  the  officers  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  them  from 
being  lost.  Woe  betide  any  sleeper  who  might  be  left  behind,  for  the 
rear  was  dogged  by  raging,  merciless  foes,  who  had  their  homes  and 
kindred  to  avenge.  Hour  afler  hour  dragged  its  slow  length  along, 
until  fourteen  had  passed,  and  the  rising  sun  of  May  19  disclosed 
the  welcome  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  must  be  passed  ere  rest 
could  be  hoped  for.  Descending  from  the  ridge  which  bounded  the 
valley,  the  weary  column  wound  by  shaded  roads  bordered  by  dense 
thickets  until  a  Mexican  ranch  with  a  clearing  to  the  river  was  reached, 
when,  without  the  formality  of  "  by  your  leave,''  the  farm-gate  was 
opened,  and  following  a  narrow  path,  the  horses  soon  buried  their 
noses  in  the  wide,  rapid  stream.  Men  and  horses  seemed  to  draw  new 
strength  from  the  refreshing  waters,  and  pushed  forward  with  anima- 
tion across  the  deep  ford.  Tiie  eastern  bank  was  soon  climbed,  and 
the  welcome  order  to  go  into  camp  given.  The  saddles  were  stripped 
from  the  jaded  horses  for  the  first  time  in  forty-one  hours,  and  while  the 
scanty  breakfast  was  preparing,  the  men  thronged  to  the  river  to  bathe. 
Supplies  came  from  Duncan  in  a  few  hours,  messengers  having  been  sent 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  command.  A  shot  or  two  from  the  Mex- 
ican shore  caused  a  ripple  of  excitement,  but  the  day  and  night  passed 
without  disturbance,  though  precaution  was  taken  for  fear  of  surprise,  as 
the  reports  from  Duncan  indicated  great  excitement  in  Piedras  Negras, 
where  drums  had  been  beaten  for  two  days  to  raise  volunteers  to  inter- 
cept the  return  march.  The  command  slept  in  a  circle  with  the  animals 
in  the  centre,  and  at  noon  next  day  started  for  Clark,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  21st.  *'  A"  and  *^  B"  companies  marched  in  forty-nine  hours, 
including  all  halts,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  without  losing 
a  horse  or  mule.  In  the  mean  time  the  garrison  at  Clark  had  been  full 
of  rumors  of  disaster, — the  command  had  been  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces,  or  was  retreating  before  overwhelming  numbers,  and  was  in  ex- 
treme peril.  There  was  but  little  sleep  for  the  anxious  wives  at  Clark. 
The  slightest  noise  in  garrison  would  bring  pale,  frightened  women  to  the 
doors  to  learn  the  cause,  and  the  careless  soldiers  were  anxious  for  their 
absent  comrades.  A  courier  from  the  camp  brought  letters  which  dis- 
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pelled  all  anxiety,  and  the  garrison  joyfully  4iwaited  the  retnm  of  the 
suooeseful  troops.  In  a  few  days  reports  were  brought  that  Mexicans 
or  Indians,  or  both,  meditated  an  attack  on  the  post,  and  measures 
were  taken  for  defense ;  but  in  a  week  or  two  all  thought  of  danger,  if 
any  existed,  passed  away,  and  quiet  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Las 
Moras. 

•  This  raid  brought  the  Kickapoos  to  terms,  and  some  months  later 
a  treaty  was  effected  by  which  they  agreed  to  move  to  a  reservation  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  is  hoped  they  will  forever  remain  at 
peace. 

£.  B.  Beaithost, 
Mtyor  ^th  Oao.  and  Brevet  LL-OoL  UJS.A. 
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A  DEAD  HERO. 

^On  the  12th  of  September,  1867,  at  8  p.m.,  the  United  States  mail 
steamer  '  Ceotral  America'  foandered  in  a  gale  in  latitude  31^  45'  N., 
near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  most  of  her  passengers, 
the  California  mail,  and  an  immense  amount  of  treasure/'  Such  was 
the  paragraph  that  took  grief  and  desolation  to  many  homes  and 
evoked  sympathy  from  all  hearts  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867. 

She  was  commanded  by  William  Lewia  Hemdon,  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
went  down  with  his  ship,  leaving  a  glowing  example  of  devotion  to 
duty.  Christian  conduct,  and  true  heroism  that  will  live  forever. 

Captain  Hemdon  was  a  native  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  born 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1813;  the  son  of  Dabney  Herndon,  of 
that  place,  and  the  fifth  of  seven  children.  He  was  named  after 
William  Lewis,  U.S.N.,  who  was  lost  on  the  United  States  brig 
'^Epervier''  in  1816.  Hemdon  was  but  fifteen  years  old  when  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  up  to  the  date  of  taking  command  of  the  mail 
steamer  his  record  was  as  honorable  and  distinguished  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  an  officer  in  time  of  peace  to  make ;  and  wearying  of  routine 
duty,  Hemdon,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  that  period,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  accept  command  of  one  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamers, 
the  '^  Central  America,'^  which  at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  coming  from 
Aspinwall  to  New  York  ma  Havana,  carrying  four  hundred  and  four- 
teen passengers,  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  one,  a  heavy  mail,  and  two 
million  dollars  in  gold. 

All  went  well  with  the  steamer  from  Aspinwall  to  Havana,  where 
she  touched  on  the  7th  of  September,  putting  to  sea  again  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th.  The  ship  was  in  splendid  trim,  the  crew  in  fine  spirits, 
and  captain  and  passengers  well  content  at  the  prospect  of  a  safe  and 
near  ending  to  their  long  voyage.  The  weather  was  magnificent,  and 
with  wind  from  the  trade- wind  quarter  at  northeast,  there  was  nothing 
to  apprehend.  That  night  every  one  went  to  bed  in  the  peace  and 
security  that  confidence  in  the  ship  and  her  commander  gave. 

At  midnight  the  wind  freshened.  By  day-dawn  it  was  a  gale  that 
increased  in  violence  and  blew  from  north-northeast.  Up  to  the  fore- 
noon of  Friday,  though  the  passengers  were  anxious,  the  captain  felt 
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no  fear,  for  the  steamer  behaved  admirably  and  gave  eveiy  reason  for 
the  hope  that  she  would  weather  the  storm.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  it  was  discovered  she  had  sprung  a  leak.  The  sea  ran  mountains 
high,  the  wind  blew  with  terrific  force,  and  the  noble  vessel,  heeled  over 
on  her  larboard  side,  was  laboring  heavily.  The  leak  was  so  large  that 
by  4  P.M.  the  water  had  gained  sufficient  depth  to  extinguish  the  fires 
on  one  side  and  stop  the  engine. 

Bailing  gangs  were  organized,  assisted  by  the  passengers,  who 
worked  in  relays,  and  nobly  did  their  utmost  to  aid  the  weary  crew. 
Much  of  the  freight  and  all  the  passengers  were  sent  to  the  windward 
side  to  trim  the  ship,  and  thus  relieved,  she  once  more  moved  on  an 
even  keel  and  the  fires  were  relighted.  Higher  and  higher  ran  the 
sea,  fiercer  and  fiercer  howled  the  wind,  more  and  more  laboriously 
went  the  ship,  without  intermission  the  pumps  were  worked,  and  with- 
out relief  the  gangs  bailed,  using  buckets,  whips,  and  barrels  to  fight 
the  water,  which,  in  spite  of  all,  gained  until  once  more  it  reached  the 
furnaces  and  extinguished  fires  that  were  never  more  to  be  rekindled. 

Now,  indeed,  gloom  settled  over  the  steamer,  and,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  she  was  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  like  a  log. 

She  was  a  side-wheel  steamer,  with  not  a  little  top-hamper,  and  an 
ugly  thing  to  handle  in  such  a  situation.  The  storm-spencer  had  been 
blown  away,  and  the  fore-yard  was  sent  down  during  the  night.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  get  her  before  the  wind,  but  no  canvas  was  stout 
enough  to  withstand  its  violence.  After  the  head-sails  had  been  blown 
away,  Captain  Herndon  ordered  all  the  clews  of  the  foresail  to  be  lashed 
to  the  deck,  thinking  he  might  hoist  the  yard,  if  only  a  few  feet,  show 
canvas,  and  get  her  ofi^,  but  scarcely  was  the  yard  well  clear  of  the  bul- 
warks when  the  pitiless  fury  of  the  wind  seized  and  took  it  entirely 
out  of  the  bolt-ropes. 

The  foremast  was  cut  away,  the  fore-yard  made  into  a  drag  and 
thrown  overboard,  and  bits  of  canvas  spread  in  the  rigging  aft,  hoping 
to  bring  her  head  to  wind,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless;  yet  all  through 
that  long  afternoon  and  longer  night  of  Friday,  crew  and  passengers 
worked  without  ceasing,  and  hoped  without  despair,  but  when  the  grim, 
gray  dawn  of  Saturday  brought  increase  rather  than  subsidence  of  the 
tempest,  hope  failed,,  and  the  gallant  captain  and  his  brave,  tired  com- 
pany saw  that  everything  that  skilled  seamanship  could  do  to  save  them 
had  been  done  and  the  ship's  fate  was  sealed. 

With  this  despair  came  a  new  hope, — if  not  all,  some  lives  might 
be  saved,  and  each  breathed  a  prayer  that  of  the  some  he  might  be 
one.  They  were  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  frequented  by  vessels,  a  passing 
steamer  or  some  sailing  craft  might  rescue  them, — ^'twas  thus  Hern- 
don encouraged  their  despairing  hearts,  so  that  they  answered  his  call 
for  a  ^^  Rally  all  I''  with  cheers.  The  lady  passengers  took  their  turn 
at  the  pumps.    The  act  so  inspired  the  men  that  they  went  to  work 
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with  renewed  ardor,  whipping  up  barrel  after  barrel  of  water  to  the 
steadj  rhythmic  measare  of  the  sailor's  working  song. 

Aboat  noon  of  Saturday  the  gale  showed  the  first  sign  of  abating, 
the  wind  blew  less  fiercely,  the  lowering  clonds  lifted,  the  sky  brightened, 
and  once  more  hope  grew  strong,  the  flag  was  hoisted  ''Union  down,'' 
and  minute-guns  were  fired.  About  three  o'clock  a  vessel  hove  in 
sight,  women  cried  their  joy,  and  loud  hu2zas  went  from  the  throats 
of  the  wearied  men.  She  ran  down  to  the  steamer,  was  hailed,  heard, 
replied.  Hemdon  asked  for  aid,  told  of  the  helpless  women  and 
children,  and  begged  the  captain  to  give  him  help.  He  refused  and 
went  on  his  course  1 

Oh,  the  bitter  agony  of  that  moment  I  Oh,  the  dark  despair 
shrouding  those  hearts  I  But  no  word  was  spoken.  On  went  the 
pumps,  down  and  up  came  the  barrels,  and  tears  were  seen  on  every 
side.     Suddenly  Herndon's  voice  again  rang  out, — 

"  A  sail,  men  !  a  sail  I     Fire  the  gun  1" 

Down  to  them  came  the  brig,  the  ''  Marine,"  of  Boston,  and  her 
captain  (whose  name  should  be  here  in  letters  of  gold),  ''  Burt."  His 
vessel  was  sorely  crippled,  but  this  humane  man  brought  his  ship  to, 
under  the  steamer's  stern,  spoke  to  Hemdon,  encouraged  him  to  hope, 
promised  to  lay  by  through  the  night,  and  nobly  kept  his  word. 

At  once  Hemdon  ordered  his  boats  lowered,  for  the  ''Marine" 
had  none  that  could  live  in  such  a  sea.  It  was  an  anxious  moment. 
Equally  dear  was  life  to  all,  and  Hemdon  feared  the  courage  and  re- 
solve of  his  crew  might  fail,  and  that  they  would  fill  the  boats,  and 
leave  the  women  and  children  to  their  fate;  but  not  a  man  showed 
even  a  wish  for  this !  Crews  were  made  up,  and  it  was  found  there 
was  one  man  needed  in  Black  the  boatswain's  gig.  Hemdon  was 
hesitating,  when  a  sailor  stepped  up  and  offered  to  go ;  the  man  had 
been  shipped  at  Aspinwall,  and  was  not  well  known  to  the  captain, 
who,  in  his  so  well  remembered  gentle  voice,  said,  musingly  rather  than 
questioningly, — 

"  I  wonder  if  I  can  trust  you  ?" 

The  sailor's  quick  ear  caught  the  words,  and  understanding  all  the 
donbt  they  expressed,  looked  at  Hemdon,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
his  voice  steady  and  earnest, — 

"  Yes,  captain,  you  can  trust  me,  for  I  have  hands  that  are  hard 
to  row,  and  a  heart  that  is  sofib  to  feel  I" 

Quickly  Hemdon  took  his  hard  hands,  wrang  them  silently,  and 
passed  him  to  the  vacant  place. 

The  women  and  children  arrived  safely  on  the  brig;  but  by  the 
time  each  boat  had  made  two  trips,  carrying  in  all  one  hundred  persons, 
night  had  fallen,  and  the  brig  had  drifted  several  miles  to  leeward  from 
the  steamer.  Again  and  again  she  tried  to  make  her  way  to  the  wreck, 
bat  was  too  badly  crippled. 
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As  pue  of  the  boats  was  about  pushing  off  at  the  last  trip,  Hern* 
don  took  from  his  pocket  his  watch,  and  handing  it  to  a  passenger, 
tried  to  charge  him  with  a  loving  message  of  farewell  to  his  wife. 

"  Give  it  to  her/'  he  said,  "  and  tell  her, — ^tell  her — ^tell  her  from 
me " 

Then  shaking  his  head,  he  bowed  his  tearnstained  face  in  his  hands 
as  though  in  prayer  for  the  wife  and  daughter  whom  he  would  never 
see,  and  who,  in  losing  husband  and  father,  gave  to  the  world  a  hero. 

In  a  moment  he  recovered  outward  calm,  and  none  again  saw  him 
give  way. 

The  hurricane-deck  was  being  cut  away ;  life-preservers  had  been 
brought  up  and  distributed  to  those  who  would  wear  them.  The 
gloom  of  night  settled,  and  Herndon  directed  Frazer,  the  second  officer, 
to  take  charge  of  the  arm-chest,  and  send  up  rockets  each  quarter  of 
the  hour. 

The  law  requires  every  officer  of  the  navy  to  show  in  himself  a 
good  example  of  the  virtue  and  patriotism  he  expects  to  find  in  his 
men,  and  never  was  there  a  more  perfect  instance  of  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  this  law  than  in  Herndon's  case.  Aflber  giving  his  order  to 
Frazer,  he  turned  to  his  first  officer.  Van  Bennselaer,  and  told  him  he 
would  go  below  for  his  uniform.  He  went  to  his  state-room,  and  in 
a  few  moments  returned  in  fuU  dress  and  took  his  stand  on  the  wheel- 
house,  holding  by  the  iron  railing  with  his  lefl  hand.  Frazer  sent  off 
a  rocket.  The  ship  fetched  a  heavy  lurch,  like  a  last  sigh,  and,  as  she 
sank,  Herndon  was  seen,  by  the  rocket's  glare,  to  bare  his  head  and 
wave  his  hand, — then  the  waters  closed  over  the  bravest  heart  that  was 
ever  stilled,  and  night  saw  the  most  sublime  moral  spectacle  the  sea 
ever  showed. 

A  few  moments  before  going  to  get  his  uniform  oars  were  heard ; 
Herndon  hailed,  and  was  answered  from  Black  the  boatswain's  boat, 
rowed  "  by  hands  that  were  hard,  and  a  heart  that  was  soft  to  feel," 
who  implored  the  captain  to  save  himself.  Herndon  called  to  him  to 
keep  off,  fearing  the  small  craft  might  be  drawn  down  by  the  then  sink- 
ing ship.  Eagerly,  earnestly,  the  man  pled,  then  imperatively  Hern- 
don ordered  him  to  take  whom  he  could  pick  up  and  go  &aoJb  to  the 
brig ;  and,  like  a  true  sailor,  he  obeyed  his  commander. 

This  was  the  last  order  ever  given  by  him,  who,  to  the  close  of  an 
unselfish,  generous  life,  was  forgetful  of  self  and  mindful  of  others. 
Truly  was  his  life  grand  and  beautiful,  and  surely  in  his  death  was  a 
new  and  greater  glory  given  to  the  annals  of  the  sea. 

Forty-nine  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  picked  from  the  waters 
that  night  and  the  next  morning  by  the  Norwegian  bark  ^'  Ellen" — 
strangely  enough  the  name  of  Hemdon's  wife  and  daughter — ^and 
brought  safely  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Three  more  were  saved  by  the 
English  brig  ^^Mary,"  having  drifted  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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with  the  Galf  Stream.  The  total  number  saved  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two ;  lost,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers thought  he  spoke  in  the  water  with  Herndon  that  night ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  in  robust  health,  it  is  not  likely  he  ever  rose  after  the  ship 
went  down.  We  cannot  better  close  this  story  of  a  heroic  deed  by 
a  brave  man  than  by  quoting  what  his  brother-in-law,  Lieutenant 
Maury,  said  of  him  : 

^'  Affectionate  in  disposition,  soft  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  he  won 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  associates,  and  was  a  favorite  throughout  the 
service^  and  of  all  none  knew  him  better  or  loved  him  more  than  I.^' 

It  is  known,  of  course,  to  my  readers  that  Captain  Herndon^s 
daughter  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  now  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

(Note. — ^The  subject-matter  of  this  was  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the 
wreck  made  at  the  time. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hogg,  chief  clerk  of  the  Nary  Department,  for  his  kind- 
neia  in  allowing  me  to  refer  to  this  document  for  dates,  etc.) 

B.  DOSSEY  MOHUN. 
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THE  BATTALION   SYSTEM    FOR    THE    NA- 
TIONAL   GUARD. 

The  battalion  system  is  now  in  use  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry  arms 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  his  recent  report,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sheridan  has  recommended  the  extension  of  it  to  the  infantry 
regiments,  or  rather  the  readoption  of  it,  since,  as  is  well  known,  the 
new  regiments  of  infantry  (or  at  least  some  of  them)  raised  during  the 
late  war  were  divided  severally  into  three  battalions.  Lately,  General 
Sherman,  in  a  public  address,  renewed  his  earlier  suggestions  in  favor 
of  the  battalion  formation  with  especial  reference  to  the  militia.  With 
the  approval  of  officers  so  distinguished,  it  is  probable  that  the  army 
of  this  country,  so  far  at  least  as  the  infantry  is  concerned,  will  not  long 
remain  almost  the  only  one  of  modem  civilized  nations  without  that 
valuable  feature.^  It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  the  general  merits  of 
a  system  the  advantages  of  which  are  so  almost  universally  recognized. 

It  is  intended  here  to  consider  the  peculiar  propriety  of  adopting 
it  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States  with  regard  to  the 
present  efficiency  of  the  militia  and  the  prospective  advantages  to  the 
general  and  State  governments  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  which,  in 
view  of  the  determined  policy  of  all  political  parties  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  from  other  causes,  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as 
might  be  imagined. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  several  companies  which  comprise 
a  regiment  are  usually  much  scattered  over  a  territory  of  considerable 
extent.  The  limits  of  at  least  three  regiments  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania  extend  over  an  area  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
by  half  as  many  or  more  in  width.  The  districts,  no  doubt,  may  be 
much  greater  in  other  States  less  densely  populated.  It  is  impossible, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  outside  of  a  call  for  duty  at  an  encamp- 
ment or  to  uphold  the  civil  authorities  in  the  case  of  riot  or  insurrec- 
tion, to  assemble  ten  such  companies  at  any  one  point  without  an 
expense  too  great  to  be  borne  by  them  or  too  large  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State.  From  which  fact  in  such  cases  It  happens  that  a  colonel  or 
other  field-officer  rarely  if  ever  sees  the  raiment  as  a  whole  except  on 

^  It  ii  in  use,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain. 
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the  occasions  mentioned.  The  opportunities  for  exercise  in  drill  are 
therefore  confined  to  the  period  of  the  encampment,  and  where  such 
facilities  are  not  afforded  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  foundation  for  the  remark  by  a  recent  writer  in 
The  UmxED  Service,  ''  That  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  the 
knowledge  of  battalion  drills  by  both  field  and  company  officers/'  so 
far  at  least  as  it  applies  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  other  States.  A  little  further  observation,  especially  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  Colonel  Black,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  U.S.  A., 
on  the  late  encampment  at  Gettysburg,  will  no  doubt  cause  him  to 
revise  an  opinion  which  a  wider  knowledge  of  his  subject  would  not 
have  justified. 

By  the  system  of  annual  inspection,  such  as  that  of  some  years' 
standing  in  Pennsylvania,  the  inspecting  officer  requires,  besides  the 
usual  examination  of  arms,  accoutrements,  etc.,  a  display  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tactics,  guard  and  other  duties.  Outside  of  the  large  cities 
this  can  go  no  further  than  an  inspection  of  companies,  the  condition 
and  state  of  drill  of  the  regiment,  9s  such,  remaining  for  exemplifica- 
tion in  camp.  The  inspection,  necessarily  hurried,  and  therefore  in- 
complete, of  regiments  in  a  brigade  or  division  camp,  by  a  single  officer, 
with  his  assistants,  exhausting  as  it  is  to  him  and  destructive  of  time 
quite  as  valuable  for  other  purposes,  is  in  no  wise  equal  to  that  where 
time  is  sufficient  and  opportunity  ample  for  a  careful  examination  in  all 
the  requisites  to  a  thorough  inspection. 

These  difficulties  may  be  completely  met  by  the  assembly  and 
inspection  of  the  several  battalions.  Four  companies,  distant  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  rendezvous,  may  be  brought 
t<^ther  under  their  own  major  with  ease  at  light  expense.  Selected 
with  some  view  to  his  place  of  residence,  the  major  has  thus  occasion 
to  exercise  his  battalion,  to  acquire  and  to  display  the  knowledge  of 
duties  to  be  expected  from  an  officer  of  his  rank,  and  to  ascertain  and 
exemplify  to  the  inspector  the  capacity  of  his  officers  and  men.  In 
this  way  the  whole  raiment  of  twelve  companies  may  be  thoroughly 
inspected  by  battalion,  and  accurate  information  acquired  of  its  condi- 
tion. Other  occasions  during  the  year  naturally  offer  to  assemble  the 
battalion,  such  as  the  22d  February,  30th  May,  and  other  days,  when 
it  is  now  impossible  to  concentrate  the  raiment.  Thus  the  major, 
besides  the  exercises  in  camp,  has  frequent  opportunities  to  drill  the 
battalion  and  to  accustom  it  to  his  command. 

While  too  small  to  form  an  administrative  unit,  the  battalion  is  a 
convenient  body  for  picket,  provost,  and  many  other  duties,  under  its 
own  officer,  when  a  detachment  of  the  same  size  taken  from  various 
commands,  as  experience  often  shows,  does  not  work  together  to  full 
advantage.  Four  companies  taken  for  any  purpose  from  a  regiment 
of  ten  companies  not  only  too  much  reduces  it  for  drill  or  review^  but 
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the  detachment  itself  is  under  an  officer  not  accostomed  to  command 
it.  If  it  be  worth  while,  in  this  connection^  to  consider  the  office-work 
of  a  colonel  or  an  adjutant^  it  would  be  so  slightly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  two  companies  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  A  colonel 
can  command  twelve  companies  with  the  same  facility  as  he  now  com- 
mands ten, — in  fact,  with  more,  as  the  majors  would  be  charged  with 
certain  supervision  over  the  battalions,  in  the  way  of  discipline  and 
otherwise,  to  be  in  turn  supervised  by  the  colonel. 

With  the  exception  of  an  assistant  surgeon  to  be  taken  from  the 
regimental  staff,  the  staff  of  a  battalion  acting  independently  could  be 
improvised  from  the  subalterns  and  sergeants,  thus  training  them  for  the 
discharge  of  important  duties  to  devolve  upon  them  in  the  contingen<7 
presently  to  be  considered.  Once  introduced,  the  battalion  system 
would  accustom  the  majors  to  command,  reduce  the  aggregate  of  field 
and  staff,  make  the  regiments  of  uniform  size  and  strength  (a  matter  of 
no  small  moment  in  view  of  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  the  whole 
force),  and,  while  actually  diminishing  the  whole  number  of  officers, 
would  increase  the  number,  experience,  and  capacity  of  those  officers 
from  whom  regimental  commanders  must  hereafter  be  taken  as  those 
now  in  commission  retire  from  or  are  incapacitated  for  service.  The 
massive  and  imposing  regiment  of  three  battalions,  each  of  four  com- 
panies, under  command  of  Colonel  (now  Adjutant-Greneral)  Guthrie  at 
Yorktown  in  1881,  is  a  fair  illustration,  although  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  of  the  system  proposed.  Suddenly  called  together,  with- 
out time  to  drill,  with  little  previous  acquaintance,  yet  certainly  no  or- 
ganization presented  a  finer  military  appearance  at  the  review  on  that 
occasion  than  the  Provisional  regiment,  N.  G.  P. 

A  system  so  beneficial  to  the  militia  in  time  of  peace,  in  the  event 
of  war  (a  possibility  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed)  would  ofier  advan- 
tages far  superior  to  those  presented  by  the  present  oi^nization  of 
regiments  of  ten  companies.  These  may  be  considered  from  three 
points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  twelve  companies  raised  by  enlistment  to  the 
maximum  each  of  one  hundred  and  one,  the  limit  now  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  federal  government,  with  all  the  companies  in  line,  the  rai- 
ment would  be  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-eight  strong.  Necessary 
details  to  the  various  departments,  and  casualties  from  sickness  and 
other  causes,  would  soon  reduce  it  to  the  usual  limit  of  about  one  thou* 
sand.  In  such  case,  to  fill  the  ranks  reduced  by  the  accidents  of  war 
it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  method  of  recruitings 
which  proved  to  be  a  total  failure  in  the  late  war,  at  least  in  the  r^- 
ments  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  where  recruits,  instead  of 
being  forwarded  to  the  old  regiments  to  fill  them  up,  were  organised 
into  new  ones.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  a  recruit,  put  into  the  ranks 
with  trained  and  veteran  soldiers,  will  pick  up  the  drill  and  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  his  duties,  and  in  a  few  weeks  beoome  so  well  instructed  and 
disciplined  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the  men  about  him. 
A  few  of  the  States  (Miohigan,  Maine,  and  perhaps  others)  kept  full 
the  ranks  of  their  regiments,  and  in  time  it  came  to  pass  that  a  regi* 
moit  from  one  of  those  States  was  equal  in  strength  to  a  brigade  of 
troops  from  the  other  States.  Political  and  other  reasons  seemed  gen* 
oallj  to  demand  that  recruits  should  be  organized  into  new  regimeuts, 
the  old  ones  thus  becoming  mere  skeletons.  Originally  nearly  or  quite 
one  thousand  strong,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty^seoond  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  after  sustaioiug  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  forty  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  1st  July,  1863,  came  out  with  only 
eighty-three  officers  and  men.  It  was  a  matter  of  frequent  observation 
that  companies  were  commanded  by  sergeants  or  corporals,  and  regi* 
ments  by  captains.  It  was  once  a  question  with  the  four  company 
officers  present  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  whether  or  not  they  should  obey  the  coloneFs  order  to 
assume  command  over  and  be  responsible  for  property,  etc.,  of  one  or 
more  companies  besides  their  own.  The  effectiveness  of  a  regiment 
was  thus  destroyed,  and  it  was  allowed  to  exist  a  mere  skeleton, 
disorganized,  without  enthusiasm,  held  together  only  by  the  iron  bond 
of  discipline,  while  recruits  requisite  to  fill  it  up  were  put  into  a  new 
organization  under  officers  without  experience.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  volunteer  r^ments  during  the  late  war  would  favor  a  repetition 
of  the  same  system. 

In  the  second  place,  supposing  a  division  of  three  brigades,  and 
twelve  r^ments  each  of  three  battalions,  to  exist  as  the  National 
Guard  of  any  State,  it  may  with  ease  be  expanded  to  a  corps  of  eighteen 
r^ments  each  of  two  battalions.  A  battalion  each  would  be  taken 
from  two  contiguous  raiments  and  formed  into  a  new  organization 
under  the  senior  lieutenant-colonel  as  colonel.  Other  details  for  field 
and  staff,  and  for  a  third  battalion  in  that  contingency,  readily  sug- 
gest themselves.  By  that  plan  all  the  regiments  would  consist  of  two 
battalions,  while  the  third  would  be  in  process  of  formation  at  the 
depot.  If  the  eight  companies  in  such  case  were  severally  raised  to  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  (118)  privates,  ten  corporals,  six  sergeants,  and 
four  company  officers,  they  would,  with  field  and  staff,  etc.,  form  an 
aggregate  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  (1119),  quite  large 
enough  for  the  direct  command  of  any  one  man.  A  company  of  larger 
size  cannot  be  led  by  a  captain  on  foot,  while  necessary  details  and 
casualties  would  soon  reduce  it  to  the  active  maximum  of  one  hundred 
and  one,  now  the  conventional  limit.  Three  raiments  of  that  strength 
would  be  sufficient  to  form  a  brigade,  in  accord  with  recent  remarks  of 
Lieutenant-Gkneral  Sheridan. 

The  third  battalion,  when  recruited,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and 
at  least  partially  drilled^  with  a  strength  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-three 
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(563)  officers  and  men,  woald  be  forwarded  to  the  front  to  relieve  the 
battalion  most  depleted  by  the  accidents  of  war.  In  turn  the  battalion 
so  relieved  would  repair  to  the  rendezvous  to  be  filled  up  to  the  max- 
imum,  when  it  would  rejoin  the  colors  to  relieve  the  second,  and  so  on 
in  alternation.  In  this  way  the  raiment  would  remain  strong,  and 
the  men  full  of  spirit  from  having  been  allowed  or  expecting  to  retcirn 
to  their  homes  for  a  season  of  rest.  Nothing  was  more  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  late  war  than  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  continual 
flow  of  furloughs  to  the  troops.  So  desirable  was  a  furlough  that  it 
was  offered  as  a  premium  to  induce  men  to  re-enlist  as  veterans.  The 
old  regiment,  now  no  larger  than  a  company,  returns  home  to  go  back 
no  stronger  than  before,  but  with  the  men  under  obligation  to  serve 
another  term.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  which,  however,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  mode  of  relief  and  recruitment  offers  nothing  new,  would 
be  far  preferable,  as  the  battalion  would  speedily  recruit  its  ranks,  being 
sent  back  for  that  purpose,  and  soon  relieve  the  comrades  of  their  own 
regiment  at  the  front. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  third  method  of  rendering  the  division 
before  described  an  effective  force  for  active  service  in  the  field.  In 
the  twelve  regiments  there  would  be  thirty-six  battalions,  each  under 
an  experienced  and  capable  officer.  In  each  battalion  there  would  be 
a  major,  four  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  twenty  sergeants,  and  thirty- 
two  corporals,  all  presumably  well  trained  and  disciplined.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  considering  the  disposition  shown  in 
the  late  war  to  volunteer,  to  expand  each  battalion  into  a  regiment  of 
two  battalions,  a  third  to  be  in  process  of  formation  as  heretofore  ex- 
plained. The  three  senior  colonels  of  each  brigade  in  such  case  would 
command  brigades,  the  four  lieutenant-colonels  and  seven  majors  would 
be  promoted  to  colonel,  and  so  on  properly  to  supply  the  new  regiments 
with  field,  staff,  and  company  officers  by  promotion.  Thus  the  major- 
general  would  command  the  corps,  and  the  three  brigade  commanders 
respectively  divisions.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  w&s  raised  in  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  from  a  population 
two-thirds  as  great  only  as  that  of  the  State  at  the  present  time. 
Volunteers  in  that  State  enlisted  for  three  years  at  a  yearly  average  of 
over  sixty  thousand.  Assuming  that  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  war  the 
supply  of  volunteers  would  be  ample  to  fill  up  the  thirty-six  infantry 
regiments  to  a  strength  of  forty  thousand  men,  there  would  be  a  corps 
of  three  divisions,  and  nine  brigades  each  of  four  regiments.  Such 
a  force,  with  every  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officer  qual- 
ified for  his  place,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  already  drilled, 
in  a  few  weeks,  or  almost  as  soon  as  they  should  be  supplied  with  arms 
and  uniforms,  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Many  of  the  new  re- 
cruits, previously  members  of  the  regiments,  would  already  be  trained, 
as  the  enlisted  men,  certainly  in  the  large  cities,  do  not  now  serve  more 
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on  the  average  than  three  years,  and  then  pass  into  the  great  reserve 
force  from  which  volunteers  must  be  supplied.  Contrast  those  troops, 
so  organized  under  trained  officers,  with  the  regiments  raised  during 
the  war,  where,  in  many  instances,  from  the  colonel  down,  no  one  at 
first  knew  the  difierence  between  carry  arms  and  ground  arms,  or  was 
able  to  give  orders  proper  to  change  the  formation  from  a  liile  to  a 
column,  or  where  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  picket  duty  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  desire  to  learn  it.  No  tribute  need  here  be  paid  to  the 
valor  and  efficiency  in  the  main  of  the  raiments  organized  and  for- 
warded to  the  front  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  If,  therefore, 
regiments  almost  entirely  composed  of  officers  and  men  without  the 
least  previous  knowledge  of  tactics  or  experience  under  arms  rendered 
services  so  distinguished,  how  much  more  might  be  expected  from  those 
wherein  every  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer,  and  many  of  the 
privates,  would  be  well  drilled,  capable  of  teaching  those  under  them, 
and  ready  almost  at  once  for  active  service?  A  corps  of  that  kind 
would  prove  itself  to  be  a  most  valuable  part  of  any  army  called  to  up- 
hold at  home  or  abroad  the  honor  of  our  country.  A  primary  object 
of  the  National  Guard  is  to  teach  the  tactics  and  other  knowledge  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  war,  or,  in  other  words^  a  school ; 
the  value  of  it,  in  that  respect,  would  thus  be  fully  illustrated  to  the 
admiration  and  justification  of  its  friends  find  the  approval  of  all. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  the  battalion  system  into  the  National  Guard  of  the 
several  States.  Is  it  worth  while  to  wait  for  the  proverbially  slow  ac- 
tion of  Congress  to  re-introduce  it  into  the  r^ular  army?  It  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  distinguished  officers  of  our  own  country,  is  now 
in  practical  operation  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  undoubtedly  will 
at  some  time  be  established  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
adoption  of  it  by  the  several  States  would  compel  Congress  soon  to 
restore  it,  thereby  to  uphold  in  a  material  way  tlie  recommendations  of 
officers  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  supreme  command. 

George  B.  Skowben, 
Brigadier^OefMral  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ESEK  HOPKINS,  THE  FIRST  "  COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF''  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY,  7775. 

(Concluded  from  page  li6.) 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  Commodore  Hopkins  to  the  captains 
of  the  fleet  on  sailing  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware^  February  17, 
1776: 

"  Sib, — Toa  are  hereby  ordered  to  keep  company  with  me,  if  poisible,  and  traly 
obserye  the  signals  given  by  the  ship  I  am  in,  but  in  case  yon  should  be  separated, 
in  a  gale  of  wind  or  otherwise,  you  are  then  to  use  all  possible  means  to  Join  the  ileet 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  if  you  cannot  in  four  days  after  you  leave  the  fleet,  you  are 
to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  southern  port  of  Abaco,  and  there  await  for 
the  fleet  fourteen  days.  But  if  the  fleet  dote  not  join  you  in  that  time,  you  are  to 
cruise  in  such  places  as  you  think  will  most  annoy  the  enemy.  And  you  are  to 
send  into  port  for  trial  all  British  vessels  with  any  supplies  for  the  ministerial  forces, 
which  you  may  make  yourself  master  of,  to  such  places  as  you  may  think  best  within 
the  United  Colonies. 

« In  case  you  are  in  any  great  danger  of  being  taken,  you  are  to  destroy  theae 

orders  and  your  signals. 

**  EsKK  HoPKiKS,  Commander-in-chief. 

"SZOITALS  FOB  THE  AMBBIOAIT  FLBXT  BT  BAT. 

*'  For  Mailinff. — Loose  the  fore  topsail  and  sheet  it  home. 

ti  Por  weighing  and  coming  to  aaiL — Loose  all  the  topsails  and  sheet  them  home. 

'*  For  the  fiett  to  anchor, — ^Clew  up  the  main  topsail  and  hoist  a  weft  in  the 
ensign. 

**  For  Meing  a  strange  veseeL — Hoist  the  ensign,  and  lower  and  hoist  it  aa  many 
times  as  you  see  vessels,  allowing  two  minutes  between  each  time. 

ti  For  ehanng, — For  the  whole  fleet  to  chase,  a  red  pendant  at  the  fore  topmast- 
head. 

*<  For  the  *  Columbtu*  to  chase. — Strike  the  broad  pendant ^^  half-mast,  to  he 
answered  by  a  weft  in  the  ensign  and  making  sail. 

"  To  chase  to  windward, — Hoist  the  ensign,  lowering  the  pendant  at  the  same 
time;  if  to  leeward,  not. 

"  To  give  over  the  chase, — A  white  pendant  at  the  fore  topmast-head,  and  if  at 
a  great  distance,  flre  a  gun  at  the  same  time.  This  may  serve  for  any  of  the  vessels 
to  give  over  the  chase  and  return  to  the  fleet. 

"  For  the  *  Andrea  Dorid'  to  chase, — A  Dutch  flag  at  the  fore  topmast-head. 

"  To  give  over  the  chase. — A  white  pendant  at  the  fore  topmast-head,  and  if  at 
a  great  distance,  flre  a  gun  at  the  same  time. 

^f  As  the  *<  Alfred"  was  his  flag-ship,  this  signal,  showing  that  the ''  Columbus" 
carried  a  broad  pendant,  indicates  that  the  commander-in-chief  carried  a  square 
flag  on  i\^e  "Alfred." 
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"  For  the  <  CSahof  io  eha§e. — A  white  flag  at  the  fore  topmast-head.  To  chase 
to  wind  ward,  etc.,  as  above. 

"For  the  ^ Providence^  to  ehaee. — ^A  St.  George's  ensign  taith  etripee  at  the 
mizzen-peak.    To  chase  to  windward  as  above. 

<*  For  the  <  Fly^  to  chase, — A  Dutch  flag  at  the  main  topmast-head.  To  chase 
to  windward,  etc.,  as  above. 

"  For  the  <  Hornet*  to  chase. — A  red  pendant  at  the  main  topmast-head.  To 
chase  to  windward,  etc.,  as  above. 

**  For  the  <  fPosp'  to  ehase.—A  Batch  flag  at  the  mizzen-peak(?).  To  chase  to 
windward,  etc.,  as  above. 

"  For  a  general  attack^  or  the  whole  fleet  to  engage. — The  standard  at  the  main 
topmast-head,  with  the  striped  jack  and  ensign  at  their  proper  places. 

*'  To  disengage  and  form  into  a  squadron. — A  white  flag  at  the  ensign  staff,  and 
the  same  into  a  weft  for  every  Yessel  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  off  from  the 
enemy  for  their  own  preservation. 

**  To  aU  captains  to  come  aboard  the  *  Commodore,* — A  red  pendant  at  the  ensign 
staff. 

"  To  speak  toith  the  <  Columbus,*— A  white  pendant  at  the  mizzen  topmast- 
head. 

<*  To  speak  with  the  *  Andrea  Doria,* — A  Butch  flM^  at  the  mizzen  topmast- 
head. 

"  To  speak  with  the  '  Cabot* — A  weft  in  a  Jack  at  the  mizzen  topmast-head. 

"  To  speak  with  the  *  Providence,* — A  white  flag  at  the  mizzen  topmast-head. 

"  To  speak  toith  the  '  Fly.* — A  Dutch  flag  at  the  ensign  staff. 

"  Tb  any  vessel  of  the  fleet  that  wants  to  speak  with  the  Commodore. — ^A  weft 
in  the  ensign,  and  if  in  distress,  accompanied  by  two  guns. 

"  To  fall  into  line  abreast, — A  red  pendant  at  the  mizzen-peak. 

'*  To  faU  into  line  ahead, — A  white  pendant  at  the  mizzen-peak. 

"  For  meeting  after  separation, — ^A  weft  in  the  ensign  at  the  main  topmast- 
head,  to  be  answered  with  the  same,  and  clewing  up  the  main  topgallant  sail  if 
they  have  any  set. 

"  For  ship  '  Providence*  to  chase, — ^A  red  pendant  at  the  mizzen  topmast-head. 
To  chase  to  windward  as  before. 

*<  To  speak  with  Vie  ship  *  Providence,* — A  weft  in  the  ensign  at  the  ensign 
staff." 

Arrived  at  New  Providence  the  following  manifesto  was  sent  on 
sbore : 

"  To  the  Gentlemen^  Freemen^  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  New  Provi- 
dence: 

*'  The  reason  for  my  landing  an  armed  force  on  this  island  Is,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  powder  and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  crown ;  and  if  I  am 
not  opposed  in  putting  my  design  in  execution,  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  safe,  neither  shall  they  be  suffered  to  be  hurt  in  case  they  make 
no  resistance. 

«  Given  under  my  hand  on  board  the  ship  *  Alf^d,'  March  8,  1776. 

"EssK  HoFKiKs,  Commander-in-Chief."'* 

After  secaring  the  ammunition,  governor,  etc.,  Hopkins  gave  orders 
to  return  to  Providence ;  hailing  a  Danish  ship  in  distress,  he  gave  her 
permission  to  put  into  one  of  die  southern  ports  for  repairs.^' 

^  Am.  Archives,  vol.  v.  p.  46. 
» Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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The  following  report  of  his  doings  daring  the  cruise  was  read  to 
Congress  April  16,  1776: 

Admiral  Hopkins  to  the  PreMent  of  CkmgresB, 

**  Ship  *  Alfred/  Nkw  London,  April  9,  1776. 

'*SiB, — When  I  put  to  seft  the  nth  of  February,  from  Gape  Henlopen,  we 
had  many  sick,  and  four  of  the  vessels  had  a  large  number  on  board  with  small- 
pox.  The  *  Hornet'  and  '  Wasp'  joined  me  two  days  before.  The  wind  came  at 
northeast,  which  made  it  unsafe  to  lie  there.  The  wind  after  we  got  out  came  on 
to  blow  hard.  I  did  not  think  we  were  in  a  condition  to  keep  on  a  cold  coast,  and 
appointed  our  rendezvous  at  Abaco,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

'*  The  second  night  we  lost  [sight  of]  the  *■  Hornet'  and  *  Fly.'  I  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous  in  order  to  wait  for  them  fifteen  days  agreeable  to  orders.  I  then 
formed  an  expedition  against  New  Providence,  which  I  put  in  execution  the  8d  of 
March  by  landing  two  hundred  marines  under  command  of  Captain  Nicholas,  and 
fifty  sailors  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Weaver  of  the  *  Cabot,'  who  was 
well  acquainted  there.  The  same  day  they  took  possession  of  a  small  fort  of  seven- 
teen pieces  of  cannon  without  any  opposition,  save  five  guns  which  were  fired  at 
them  without  doing  any  damage. 

**  I  received  that  evening  an  account  that  they  had  two  hundred  and  odd  men 
in  the  main  fort,  all  inhabitants.  I  caused  my  manifesto  to  be  published.*^  Captain 
Nicholas  sent  by  my  orders  to  the  governor  for  the  keys  of  the  fort,  which  were 
delivered,  and  the  troops  marched  in,  where  we  found  the  several  w^arlike  stores 
agreeable  to  the  inventory  inclosed.  But  the  governor  had  sent  one  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  of  powder  off  in  a  small  sloop  the  night  before.  I  have  all  the  stores 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  a  large  sloop  I  found  there,  and  which  I  have  promised  the 
owner  to  send  back  and  pay  him  hire  for. 

<<  The  *  Fly'  joined  us  at  Providence,  and  gave  an  account  that  he  got  foul  of 
the  *  Hornet,'  and  carried  away  the  boom  and  head  of  her  masts,  and  I  hear  since 
she  has  got  into  some  port  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  taken  [prisoners]  the  gov- 
ernor, Mountfort  Browne ;  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  a  half-pay  ofiicer ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Irving,  who  is  a  councillor  and  collector  of  His  Majesty's  quit-rents  in 
South  Carolina,  and  it  appears  by  the  Court  Calendar  that  he  is  also  inspector- 
general  of  His  Majesty's  customs  of  North  America. 

"  Since  we  came  out  we  have  lost  company  with  the  *  Wasp.'  The  4th  instant 
we  fell  in  with,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  took  the  schooner  [*  Hawke'] 
commanded  by  young  Wallace,  of  six  carriage-guns  and  eight  swivels,  and  on  the  5th 
instant  took  the  bomb-brig  [*  Bolton']  of  eight  guns,  two  howitzers,  ten  sw^ivels, 
and  forty-eight  hands,  well  found  in  all  sorts  of  stores,  arms,  powder,  etc.  The  6th, 
in  the  morning,  fell  in  with  the  '  Glasgow'  and  her  tender,  and  engaged  her  for 
near  three  hours.  We  lost  six  men  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  *  Cabot'  [the 
commodore's  son  commanded  the  *  Cabot']  had  four  men  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
the  captain  among  the  latter.  The  *  Columbus'  had  one  man  who  lost  his  arm. 
We  received  considerable  damage  in  our  ship,  but  the  greatest  was  in  having  our 
wheel-ropes  and  blocks  shot  away,  which  gave  the  *  Glasgow'  time  to  make  sail, 
which  I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow,  as  it  would  have  brought  on  an  action  with 
the  whole  of  their  fleet.  As  I  had  upwards  of  thirty  of  our  best  seamen  on  board 
prizes,  and  some  that  were  on  board  had  got  too  much  liquor  out  of  the  prizes  to  be 
fit  for  duty,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  give  over  the  chase  and  secure  our  prizes, 
and  got  nothing  but  the  '  Glasgow's'  tender,  and  arrived  here  on  the  7th  instant 
with  the  fieet. 

**  Among  the  dead  are  Mr.  Sinclair  Seymour,  master  of  the  *  Cabot,'  a  good 
of9cer;  First  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  'Cabot,'  and  Lieutenant  Fitzpatric,  of 
the  *  Alfred.'    The  officers  all  behaved  well  on  board  the  *  Alfred,'  but  too  much 

^  For  which  see  preceding  page. 
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praise  cannot  "be  given  to  tbe  oflScen  of  the  <  Cabot/  who  gave  and  tuBtained  the 
whole  fire  for  some  considerable  time  within  pistol-shot 

"  I  expect  to  leave  this  place  in  three  or  four  days,  and  as  (General  Washington 
is  expected  here  every  minute,  if  he  will  give  me  leave  to  enlist  some  of  his  men, 
shall  be  able  to  get  away  sooner.  I  hear  since  the  action  the  fleet  [British]  has 
gone  from  Newport,  but  whether  they  intend  to  return  again  I  cannot  tell,  but  if 
I  can  get  the  fleet  well  manned  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  intelligent  account. 

"  I  have  now  on  board  eighty  pieces  of  heavy  sail  duck,  which  I  purchased  at 
New  Providence,  and  have  drawn  bills  on  the  treasurer  for. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"  Tour  humble  servant, 

«B0SK  HoPKnrs."*^ 

The  follo\ving  i&  an  extract  from  the  inventory  alluded  to : 

'^  To  the  Hon.  John  Hanooeky  Esq.,  President  of  the  Continental 
CoDgresB. 

^'Inventory  of  stores  taken  at  Fort  Montague,  March  3, 1776. 

'^17  cannon,  9  36-pounder8;  1240  round  shot;  121  shells;  81 
iron  trucks  for  carriages ;  22  copper  hoops ;  2  copper  powder-measures ; 
1  worm ;  1  ladle ;  some  old  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c. 

''At  Fort  Nassau,  17  cannon,  9  32-pounders;  15  mortars,  4  11- 
inch;  6337  shells;  9831  round  shot;  165  chain  double-headed  shot, 

Ten  days  after  this  report  to  Congress,  Commodore  Hopkins  wrote 
to  his  brother  Stephen,  as  follows : 

''On  Boabd  Ship  *Alvbsi>'  at  the  Houth  of 
THX  New  London  Biveb,  A^ril  21,  1776. 

"  Dear  Bbotheb, — Since  I  wrote  nothing  material  has  happened.  We  landed 
our  sick  (which  were  one  hundred  and  forty  men  in  the  fleet)  and  got  some  new  men 
out  of  the  army,  and  were  ready  to  sail,  when  I  received  General  Washington's 
letter  by  express,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  enclosed. 

*'  I  sent  out  the  *  Cabot'  in  order  to  strengthen  the  town  of  Newport,  where  she 
is  arrived,  as  you  will  see  by  Lieutenant  Hinman's  letter,  a  copy  of  which  you  have 
enclosed.  Two  days  past  we  were  under  sail  to  get  out,  but  run  ashore  on  the  rocks 
on  Fisher's  Island,  but  got  off  again  without  much  damage  after  about  eight  hours, 
and  came  in  again  and  ordered  all  the  vessels  in  which  I  bad  under  convoy,  five  of 
whom  were  at  tbe  risk  of  the  Cotfgress.  The  '  Fly'  is  now  out  in  order  to  learn  the 
strength  of  the  [British]  fleet.  If  they  are  not  much  stronger  than  we  [are],  we 
shall  go  out  the  first  fair  wind. 

"  We  are  much  better  manned  than  we  ever  have  been.    My  son  [John  B. 

Hopkins]  is  ashore,  at  Mr.  Shaw's,  and  getting  better  of  his  wounds,  but  I  do  not 

expect  he  will  be  able  to  go  on  board  his  brig  to  take  the  command  in  less  than 

three  or  four  weeks. 

*'  I  am  your  loving  brother, 

<'B8SK  Hopkins. 

*'  P.S. — I  have  obliged  most  of  the  sailors  that  I  have  taken  out  of  the  armed 

vessels  to  do  duty  on  board.    Should  be  glad  to  know  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the 

sentiments  of  the  Congress,  that  I  may  still  follow  the  same  rule."  ** 

^  6th  vol.  Am.  Archives,  page  828,  and  the  original  report  in  the  ofllce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  letters  1776,  page  85. 
"  Am.  Archives,  vol.  v.  p.  828. 
» Ibid.,  p.  1006. 
Vol.  XIL-^No.  8.  21 
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About  this  time  Congress  passed  the  following  resolution : 

**  Resolvedy  That  twenty  of  the  heaviest  caDDon  brought  by  Commodore  Hop- 
kins from  New  Providence,  be  carried  to  Philadelphia  to  fortify  that  city."  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  resolve  the  Continental  Congress 
styles  Hopkins ^' eammodore"  which  shows  that  it  recognized  the  first 
commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  as  a  '^  commodore/^  that  therefore  as  a 
high  title  it  is  coeval  in  our  navy  with  its  establishment,  and  it  fur- 
nishes an  argument  that  the  rank  should  not  be  thrown  out  of  the 
navy  as  has  been  recently  attempted,  more  especially  as  a  majority  of 
our  naval  victories  have  been  obtained  under  it,  and  our  most  distin- 
guished naval  officers  up  to  the  era  of  the  civil  war  have  been  known 
by  the  title,  and  earned  their  honors  and  celebrity  under  it.^ 

The  captive  governor  of  New  Providence  applied  to  Hopkins  for 

an  enlargement  of  his  liberty,  who  referred  him  to  the'  governor  of 

Connecticut  as  follows : 

«Nsw  LoKDOir,  April  26,  1776. 

"  Sib, — The  bearer,  Gov.  Brown,  requests  me  to  use  my  influence  with  your 

honor,  that  he  may  have  leave  sometimes  on  parole,  to  go  as  far  as  where  he  can  go 

to  ehureh.    And  as  he  is  a  gentleman  of  character,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  give 

him  as  much  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  and  further  he  cannot 

expect. 

"  I  am  with  great  respect 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant 

<*E8EK  HOPKIUB. 

<*To  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq., 
*'  Gov.  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
"At  Lebanon."" 

Hopkins  succeeded  in  borrowing  two  hundred  men  from  Washing- 
ton,'^  which  were,  however,  a'  fortnight  later  demanded  back  and 
returned,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter : 

"  Protidbnge,  May  1, 1776. 

"  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  25th  of  April,  per  express,  has  been  received.    I  am 

very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  use  of  your  men,  and  shall  dispatch  them  to  New 

York  immediately  in  the  sloop  <  Providence,'  Capt.  Hazard.    Although  we  still 

continue  to  be  sickly  on  board  all  the  vessels,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  to 

sea  with  the  fleet  before  we  get  recruited  with  handa^  which  wUC  not  be  easily  done 

"  I  am  with  great  respect,  sir, 

'<  Your  most  obt.  humble  servant, 

<*E8EK  Hopkins. 
"To  Gkn.  Washington. " 

*«  Am.  Archives,  vol.  v.  p.  1006. 

**  Perhaps  a  better  reason  for  retaining  the  title  of  commodore  is  that  In  all 
the  navies  of  the  great  powers.  Great  Britain  alone  excepted,  it  is  a  r^ular  com- 
missioned rank  and  title, — equivalent  to  that  of  a  brigadier-general, — and  that  only 
in  the  British  service  is  the  commodore  an  acting  appointment  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  British  army  there  is  no  rank  commissioned  between  mijor-general  and 
colonel,  other  than  acting  brigadier-generals. 

*•  Am.  Archives,  p.  47. 

^  See  antej  his  report  to  Congress  dated  April  0, 1776. 
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Writing  to  John  Hanoock,  President  of  OongreeSy  Commodore 
Hopkins  alludes  to  a  dissension  between  him  and  his  relative  Captain 
Whipple,  who  it  seems  had  asked  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  for 
not  coming  up  in  the  fight  with  the  ^^  Glasgow :'' 

''  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  Captain  Whipple's  request  to  me, 
which  I  suppose  I  shall  grant,  and  expect  that  it  may  bring  on  some 
more  enquiries,  but  I  do  not  expect  anything  which  may  now  be  done 
will  mend  the  past.'' 

In  the  same  letter  he  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  fleet's 
doings. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  the  executive  lieutenant  of  the  flag-ship 
^Alfred,"  and  has  stated  that  he  hoisted  the  ''flag  of  America"  over 
her  for  the  first  time  in  the  Delaware,  adding, ''  it  being  the  first  time 
it  was  ever  displayed  by  a  regular  man-of-war."  Of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  this  pioneer  American  fleet,  eight  belonged  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  were  appointed  most  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  ''  com- 
mander-in-chief." On  the  19th  of  February,  1776,  the  squadron  was 
standing  with  a  fresh  breeze  to  the  southward  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
and  rendezvoused  at  Abaco,  where  the  final  arrangements  were  made 
for  an  advance  on  New  Providence.  The  attack  was  made  and  the 
forts  carried  in  gallant  style.  About  one  hundred  cannon  were  cap- 
tured, with  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  stores  and  ammunition ;  also 
tbe  governor  of  the  island. 

''  On  this  occasion,"  says  Cooper, ''  the  first  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
regular  American  navy,  the  marines  behaved  with  a  spirit  and  steadi- 
ness that  have  distinguished  them  ever  since."  The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition having  been  accomplished.  Commodore  Hopkins  stood  north- 
ward, homeward  bound.  When  off  Block  Island  he  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  British  schooner  '^  Hawke,"  of  six  carriage-guns  and  eight 
swivels,  and  the  bomb-brig  *'  Bolton,"  of  eight  guns,  two  howitzers, 
ten  swivels,  and  forty-eight  men,  well  provided  with  ammunition  and 
stores.  For  this  act  the  President  of  Congress  complimented  Hopkins 
officially.*  Before  leaving  the  Delaware  (February  17, 1776),  Hopkins 
issued  a  general  order  for  the  guidance  of  the  fleet,  *  directing  the  ves- 
sels in  case  of  separation  to  rendezvous  at  Abaco,  and,  also,  a  series  of 
day  signals  for  their  guidance,  which  were  undoubtedly  the  first  signals 
used  by  our  navy.» 

We  are  indebted  to  a  letter  written  by  Paul  Jones'^  for  the  following 
graphic  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fleet  at  New  Providence,  which 
furnishes  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  official  report  of  Hopkins : 

**  When  I  undertook  to  write  you,"  says  Jones,  "  an  account  of  our 

*  See  Hopkins's  Report  to  GoDgress,  ante,  p.  802. 

*  See  ante,  p.  800. 

**  Am.  Archiyes,  4tb  serieSi  vol.  iv.  p.  179,  etc. 

"^  Lieat.  Paul  Jones  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hewes.    See  Sherburne's  Life  of  Paul  Jones. 
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proceedings  Id  the  fleet  I  did  not  imagine  I  should  have  been  do  stinted 
in  point  of  time :  I  owed  jou  a  much  earlier  aoooant ;  but  since  we 
arrived  here  the  repairs  and  business  of  the  ship  have  required  my 
constant  attention.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  more  punctual  hereafter;  in 
the  meanwhile  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  omission  till  I  can  account 
for  it  personally.  I  {Miss  over  what  was  prior  to  our  arrival  at  the 
Capes  of  the  Delaware,  where  we  were  met  by  the  ^  Hornet'  sloop  and 
'Wasp'  schooner  from  Maryland. 

'^  On  the  17th  of  February  the  fleet  put  to  sea  with  a  smart  north- 
east wind.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  (the  gale  having  increased)  we 
lost  company  with  the  '  Hornet'  and  '  Fly'  tenders.  We  steered  to  the 
southward  without  seeing  a  single  sail  or  meeting  with  anything  re- 
markable till  the  1st  of  March,  when  we  anchored  at  Abaco,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  having  previously  brought  to  a  couple  of  New  Provi- 
dence sloops  to  take  pilots  out  of  them.  By  these  people  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  with  a  number  of 
cannon,  in  the  forts  of  New  Providence.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
telligence the  marines  and  landsmen,  ta  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  upwards,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nicholas,  were  embarked 
in  the  two  sloops.  It  was  determined  that  they  should  keep  below 
deck  until  the  sloops  were  got  in  close  to  the  fort,  and  they  were  then 
to  land  instantly  and  take  possession  before  the  island  could  be  alarmed. 
This,  however,  was  rendered  abortive,  as  the  fort  fii-ed  an  alarm-gun  on 
the  approach  of  our  fleet  We  then  ran  in  and  anchored  at  a  small 
key,  three  leagues  to  windward  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  the  com- 
mander dispatched  the  marines,  with  the  sloop  'Providence'  and 
schooner  '  Wasp'  to  cover  their  landings.  They  landed  without  oppo- 
sition and  soon  took  possession  of  the  eastern  garrison,  which,  after 
firing  a  few  shot,  the  islanders  abandoned.  The  next  morning  the 
marines  marched  for  the  town  and  were  met  by  a  messenger  from  the 
governor,  who  told  Captain  Nicholas  that  the  western  garrison  (Fort 
Nassau)  was  ready  for  his  reception,  and  that  he  might  march  his  force 
in  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  This  was  effected  without  firing  a  gun  on 
our  side ;  but  the  governor  had  sent  off  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
of  powder  the  night  before." 

^'  Enclosed  you  have  an  inventory  of  the  cannon,  stores,  etc.,  which 
we  brought  off  in  the  fleet."  We  continued  at  New  Providence  until 
the  17th  ult.,  and  then  brought  off  the  governor  and  two  more  gentle- 
men prisoners.  Our  course  was  now  directed  back  for  the  continent^ 
and  after  meeting  with  much  bad  weather,  on  the  6tb  inst.,  off  Block 
Island,  we  took  the  '  Hawke,'  schooner  of  six  guns,  one  of  Captain 
Wallace's  tenders,  and  the  bomb-brig  '  Bolton,'  of  eight  guns  and  two 
howitzers.  The  next  morning  we  fell  in  with  the  '  Glasgow'  man-of- 
war,  and  a  hot  engagement  ensued,  the  particulars  of  which  I  cannot 

•>  See  ante^  p.  802.  »  See  anU^  p.  808. 
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oommanicate  better  than  bj  extracting  the  minutes  which  I  entered  in 
the '  AlfredV  Ic^book. 

'^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you  that  the  commander-in-chief 
(Hopkins)  is  respected  throughout  the  fleet,  and  I  verily  believe  the 
officers  and  men  in  general  would  go  any  length  to  execute  his  orders.'^ 

The  following  are  minutes  of  the  engagement  with  the  ^'Glasgow/' 
29,  Captain  Wingham,  taken  from  in  the  *'  Alfred's''  log,  to  which 
Jones  refers  in  his  letter :  * 

''  At  2  A.M.  (March  6)  cleared  ship  for  action. 

'^  At  half-past  two,  the  ^  Cabot'  being  between  us  and  the  enemy, 
began  to  engage,  and  soon  after  we  did  the  same.  At  the  third  glass 
the  enemy  wore  away  and  by  crowding  sail  got  a  considerable  distance 
ahead,  and  made  signals  for  the  rest  of  the  English  fleet  at  Rhode 
Island  to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  steered  directly  for  the  harbor. 
The  commodore  then  thought  it  imprudent  to  risk  our  prizes,  etc.,  by 
pursuing  further;  therefore,  to  prevent  our  being  decoyed  into  their 
hands,  at  half-past  six  he  made  the  signal  to  leave  off  chase,  and  haul 
by  the  wind  to  previous  prizes. 

''  The  ^  Cabot'  was  disabled  at  the  second  broadside ;  the  '  captain' 
(J.  B.  Hopkins)  being  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  master  and  several 
men  killed.  The  enemy's  whole  fire  was  then  directed  at  us  (the  'Al- 
fred') ;  and  an  unlucky  shot  having  carried  away  our  wheel-block  and 
ropes,  the  ship  broached  to,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
raking  us  with  several  broadsides  before  we  were  in  a  condition  to 
steer  the  ship  and  return  the  fire.  In  the  action  we  received  several 
shots  under  water,  which  made  the  ship  leaky,  and  we  had  besides  the 
main-mast  shot  through,  and  the  upper  works  and  rigging  very  con- 
siderably damaged ;  yet  it  is  surprising  that  we  only  lost  the  second 
lieutenant  of  marines  and  four  men,  one  of  whom  (Martin  Gilling- 
water),  a  midshipman,  a  prisoner,  who  was  in  the  cock-pit,  and  had  been 
taken  in  the  bomb-brig  '  Bolton'  yesterday.  We  had  no  more  than 
three  men  dangerously  and  four  slightly  wounded." 

The  "  Alfred"  was  poorly  prepared  to  contend  with  the  "  Glasgow," 
as  her  main  deck  guns  were  so  near  the  water  in  a  fresh  breeze  as  to  be 
useless.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  was  brought  gallantly  into 
action. 

The  commodore's  son,  John  B.  Hopkins,  the  captain  of  the 
''  Cabot,"  seeing  the  condition  of  the  "  Alfred,"  ran  up  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  ^*  Glasgow,"  and  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  and  received 
her  broadsides  nearly  half  an  hour,  manifesting  the  most  undaunted 
bravery.  Captain  Whipple,  of  the  '^  Columbus,"  was  signaled  to  join 
in  the  attack  but  failed  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  '^  Glasgow" 
escaped  into  Newport.  For  this  the  commodore,  and  particularly 
Captains  Hazard  and  Whipple,  were  censured.  The  latter  demanded 
a  court-martial,  and  his  request  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
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Congress,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  Commodore  Hopkins,  which  con- 
cluded by  saying,  ^^ Though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  'Glasgow' 
man-of-war  made  her  escape,  yet,  as  it  was  not  through  any  miscon- 
duct, the  praise  due  to  yon  and  the  other  officers  is  undoubtedly  the 
same/' 

The  squadron  after  a  cruise  of  fifty-three  days  put  into  New  London, 
Connecticut.  When  we  consider  the  prowess  and  prestige  of  England 
on  the  sea  and  the  indifferent  qualities  of  the  extemporized  merchant 
vessels  that  composed  the  American  fleet,  the  cruise  of  Commodore 
Hopkins  must  be  considered  a  bold  and  adventurous  one,  and  it  was 
not  without  beneficial  results  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 

After  a  short  stay  at  New  London,  Hopkins  brought  his  fleet 
around  to  Rhode  Island,  but  never  made  another  cruise  in  the  navy* 
A  celebrated  writer  says,  '^  Commodore  or  '  AdmiraF  Hopkins,  as  he 
was  generally  called  even  by  Washington,  who  so  addressed  him  in  his 
official  letters,  performed  remarkable  exploits,  though  he  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  His  name  became  a  synonym  for  heroism 
and  for  American  patriotism.'' 

In  June,  1776,  Hopkins  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  appear  before 
the  Naval  Committee,  in  Philadelphia,  to  reply  to  charges  which  bad 
been  preferred  against  him  for  not  annoying  the  enemy's  ships  on  the 
southern  coast.  He  was  defended  by  John  Adams,  and  was  acquitted. 
December  of  the  same  year  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  reported,  and  it  was 

^^  Unanimously  resolyed  by  all  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  Assembly  now 
present,  to  wit : 

*'His  honor,  the  Governor,  and  three  of  his  council  and  eleven  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  that  we  will,  and  do  hereby,  advise  Commodore  Hopkins, 
with  the  Continental  vessels  under  his  command,  within  any  of  the  harbors  of  this 
State,  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  he  thinks  the  same  can  be  done  with  safety. 

''A  copy  of  an  order  of  part  of  the  committee  to  act  in  the  recess  of  the 

Assembly  in  December,  1776. 

"Henbt  Ward,  Secretary." 

The  unavoidable  delay  at  a  later  period  in  getting  his  ships  ready 
for  sea  gave  another  opportunity  for  his  enemies  to  complain.  N^« 
lecting  a  citation  to  appear  at  Philadelphia,  because  no  specific  charges 
were  made  against  him,  and  on  account  of  his  general  disgust  at  the 
conduct  of  his  opponents,  he  was  dismissed  the  service  January  2, 
1778.**    He  resided  near  Providence,  and  exerted  during  a  long  life 

s«  "In  Congress,  Jan.  2,  1778. 
"  Congress  haying  no  further  occasion  for  the  service  of  Esek  Hopkins,  Esq., 
who  on  the  22d  of  December,  1776,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
fleet  fitted  out  by  the  Nayal  Committee ; 

"  Resolved^  That  the  said  Esek  Hopkins,  Esq.,  be  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

<>  Extract  from  the  minutes.  Chablks  Thomson,  Secy. 

— Boston  Ind,  Chronicle f  Janwiry  22 j  1778. 
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a  great  political  influence  in  Bhode  Island,  being  often  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  State. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  the  ships  again  in  cruising  order,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  letters  of  the  time,  could  not  be  realized  by  the  impatient 
people,  and  hence  Hopkins's  disgrace. 

General  Knox,  writing  to  General  Washington,  says  under  date : 

"  Niw  LoNDOir,  April  24,  1776. 

"  Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  Excellency's  directions,  I  am  employed  in 
looking  at  and  getting  the  necessary  information  respecting  the  harbor,  in  which 
I  shall  spare  no  pains.  I  mentioned  to  your  Excellency  Newport  Harbor,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  this  when  fortified,  affords  a  safe  retreat  to  the  American  navy 
or  their  prizes  in  any  wind  that  blows.  They  are  equally  convenient  for  ships 
coming  from  sea ;  and  if  the  wind  is  fair  to  go  into  one  harbor,  they  may  go  into 
the  other.  The  stores  and  artillery  are  all  embarked  together  with  the  remaining 
company  of  my  regiment,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  two  days. 

"  Admiral  Hopkins  is  still  in  this  harbor,  and  I  believe  will  be  obliged  to  eon-^ 
tinue  here  some  Hme,  He  has  this  day  received  intelligence  that  four  ships  and  two 
brigs  are  off  Montauk  Point  and  Rhode  Island,  stationed  in  such  a  manner  that 
but  one  appears  at  a  time,  and  each  able  to  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  others. 
The  captain  of  the  '  Cerberus'  was  on  Block  Island  yesterday,  and  told  a  man  that 
he  was  waiting  for  the  admiral,  and  expected  to  be  Joined  in  four  days  by  Captain 
Wallace  and  his  squadron."  * 

About  the  same  time  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Knox  says,  '^  I  have 
been  on  board  Admiral  Hopkins'  [ship]  and  in  company  with  his  gal- 
lant son,  who  was  wounded  in  the  engagement  with  the  '  Glasgow.' 
The  admiral  is  an  antiquated  figure.  He  brought  to  my  mind  Van 
Tromp,  the  famous  Dutch  admiral.  Tliough  antiquated  in  figure  he 
is  shrewd  and  sensible.  I,  whom  you  think  not  a  little  enthusiastic, 
should  have  taken  him  for  an  angel  only  he  swore  now  and  ihen!^ 

In  Paul  Jones's  letter  to  Mr.  Hewes,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
his  account  of  the  cruise  of  the  American  fleet,  he  says,  '^  The  fleet 
having  been  reinforced  with  two  hundred  men  from  the  army,  is  now 
in  condition  for  another  enterprise,  and  we  expect  to  embrace  the  first 
wind  for  Rhode  Island,  where  I  hope  we  shall  meet  with  better  success, 
as  I  understand  the  ^  Scarborough'  is  now  there.    It  is  proposed  to  clean 

"  He  was  censured  by  Congress  for  not  following  literally  his  instructions  on 
bis  southern  cruisei  and  although  his  whole  career  as  a  commandant  reflected  honor 
on  himself  and  glory  to  the  navy,  his  enemies  finally -succeeded  in  procuring  his 
discharge  (i.e.  dismissal)  ftom,  the  service. 

*'  From  long  experience  as  a  commander  in  the  merchant  marine,  where  the 
exercise  of  autocratic  power  was  deemed  indispensable,  he  was  not  well  fitted  to 
brook  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him  by  his  new  position,  and  his  own  Judgment 
ruled  bis  action  when  in  the  service  of  the  government,  regardless  of  its  effect 
upon  the  opinions  of  others.    Hence  the  hostility  to  him  with  the  result  named. 

*'  The  records  show  that  after  his  retirement  from  the  navy  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  dotiea  of  a  public  nature,  and  no  lukewarmness  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  during  her  peril  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  government  in  displacing 
him.'' — Arnold^ B  Hietory  of  Rhode  Island. 

*>  Drake's  Life  of  Henry  Knox. 
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the  ships  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  so  that  our  detention  there 
will  admit  of  a  return  of  letters  from  Philadelphia.'' 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Rhode  Island,  June,  1776, 
that  colony  memorialized  Congress  for  permission  to  retain  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  for  the  defense  of  Newport;  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  war 
that  had  been  brought  from  New  Providence,  and  which  had  been 
landed  and  put  upon  platforms  for  the  defense  of  the  place.  The 
memorial  states  that  the  commodore  had  also  landed  thirty-six  heavy 
cannon  at  New  London. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  enterprise  against  New  Provi- 
dence, and  the  alacrity  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Lieutenant  Jones, 
dated  the  14th  of  April,  1776,  for  a  new  expedition,  which  we  have 
quoted,  it  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  the  squadron  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  put  to  sea  immediately.^  The  seamen  after  their  return  were 
afflicted  with  sickness,  the  ships  were  not  half  manned,  and  nearly  a 
month  elapsed  before  the  "  Andrea  Doria"  and  "  Cabot*'  could  be  pre- 
pared for  a  cruise  they  were  to  undertake  in  company  for  four  weeks 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  "  Alfred"  and  "  Columbus"  could  not  fill 
up  the  complement  of  their  crews.  It  was  difficult  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  enlist  seamen,  as  numbers  of  them  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
army.  Jones  says,  in  a  letter  dated  "  New  York,  May  19,  1776 :  The 
seamen  almost  to  a  man  had  entered  the  army  before  the  fleet  was  set 
on  foot ;  and  I  am  well  informed  that  there  are  four  or  five  thousand 
seamen  now  in  the  land  service."  This  class  of  persons,  always  among 
the  most  patriotic,  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  oom- 
roencement  of  hostilities,  and  promptly  resorted  to  the  standard  of  their 
country,  under  General  Washington,  until  arrangements  oould  be  made 
by  Congress  to  give  more  scope  to  their  energies  on  the  element  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed. 

This  difficulty  of  procuring  seamen  was  not  the  only  one  which  the 
infant  American  navy  had  to  encounter.  The  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment with  the  ^^  Glasgow,"  which  allowed  her  escape,  caused  consider- 
able dissatisfaction,  and  unfavorable  but  unjust  reflections  were  cast 
on  the  officers  of  the  fleet.  It  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  that 
while  the  Rhode  Island  people  wanted  the  American  fleet  to  sail  and 
be  rid  of  it,  as  its  presepce  and  the  attention  of  the  naval  authorities  of 
the  enemy  had  endangered  their  safety,  at  the  same  time  the  American 
fleet  was  in  no  condition  to  put  to  sea. 

Sept.  9,  1776,  Grovernor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  wrote 
Governor  Cooke  of  Rhode  Island  : 

^'  Since  my  last  I  have  made  inquiry  what  naval  force  can  be  had  in 
this  State  to  assist  in  an  attempt  to  clear  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
ships;  and  find  we  can  soon  have  a  ship  mounting  twenty  guns,  9- 
pounders,  and  a  brigantine  of  sixteen  guns  ready  for  service ;  we  could 

**  See  ante,  Hopkins'a  letter  to  WaBbington,  May  1. 
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also  add  another  brigantiDe  of  eight  gans,  could  we  procure  cannon  to 
put  upon  her ;  besides  our  galleys^  which  we  hope  may  be  able  to  join 
them.  •  .  •  C!ouId  Commodore  Hopkins  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the 
force  under  his  command  with  your  galleys  and  such  naval  force  as  your 
State  can  furnish  to  our  ship^  brigantine,  and  galleys^  I  flatter  myself 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  intended  ]  if  greater  force 
should  be  necessary  there  are  two  privateers  in  the  harbor  of  New 
London  that  may  be  had  to  assist  them." 

Five  days  later  (September  14^  1776)  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
wrote  the  governor  of  Connecticut :  '•  It  is  with  pain  I  inform  your 
honor  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  State  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  enemey's  ships  in  the  sound  in  any  manner  advisable;  the 
two  galleys^  and  the  'Alfred/  which  is  not  a  quurier  manned^  con- 
stituting the  whole  force  of  this  State;''  or  to  advise  Commodore  Hop- 
kins to  put  to  sea  with  the  Continental  vessels  at  his  command  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

October  6, 1776,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton to  say  that  it  was  concluded  to  stop  the  march  of  Colonel  Rich- 
mond's battalion,  '^  to  permit  such  of  the  men  as  should  incline  to  enlist 
in  the  Continental  navy.''  In  that  battalion  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  seamen  who  it  was  thought  would  enter  the  navy,  and  in  the 
scarcity  of  seamen  in  Rhode  Island,  more  than  twelve  hundred  being 
in  privateers,  it  was  impossible  to  supply  seamen  in  any  other  way.*' 

The  impatience  of  the  Rhode  Island  people  to  get  rid  of  the  fleet 
which  was  drawing  such  attention  to  its  waters  is  shown  by  its  action 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1776,  when  it  was  voted  and  resolved 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  '^  that  Esek  Hopkins,  Esq.,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Continental  fleet,  be  requested  by  special  message 
to  attend  the  Assembly  in  order  that  by  making  such  inquiry  as  they 
think  proper  this  Assembly  may  be  enabled  to  render  to  this  navy  the 
most  effectual  assistance,  and  acquit  this  State  of  injurious  misrepre- 
sentations." The  same  day  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  wrote : 
"  We  observe  you  have  orders  from  the  H.  M.  C.  to  get  all  vessels  out 
as  soon  as  you  can  man  them.  •  •  .  Nothing  on  our  part  shall  be 
wanting." 

The  next  day  (December  6),  Hopkins  replied  to  the  governor : 

^  Yours  of  yesterday  I  have  just  received,  and  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  take  every  l^al  method  to  forward  the  manning 
of  the  ships ;  and  as  to  what  you  infer  with  respect  to  wages  and  prize- 
money,  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  am  lict  agent  or  paymwder;  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  in  that  matter ;  further,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  fraud  in  any  officer  under  my  command,  and  I  believe  there  is 
none.  I  shall  caution  the  officers  to  keep  the  men  on  board,  although 
I  believe  the  greatest  part  of  the  desertions  was  before  they  ever  came 

^  Rhode  Island  Colonial  RecordB,  vol.  riii. 
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on  board;  and  as  to  what  yon  desire  that  the  ships  shonid  go  aroand  to 
Boston,  my  orders  will  7U>t  admit  ofU,  and  if  they  would  I  can  see  little 
prospect  of  securing  men  there/'" 

Under  date  Providence,  December  4,  1776,  he  wrote  €rovemor 
Cooke,  in  reply  to  a  resolve  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  same  date: 

**  GsNTLEMBK,— I  receiTed  your  resolve  of  this  day  and  note  the  contents  of 
it.  I  now  let  you  know  I  have  long  had  orders  from  the  honorable  Marine  Com- 
mittee to  get  all  the  vessels  out  as  soon  as  I  can  roan  them. 

<*  I  should  be  glad  that  your  honorable  board  would  devise  some  way  to  com- 
pel their  men  to  enlist,  and  likewise  some  way  that  the  great  number  of  deserters 
may  be  sent  on  board,  a  considerable  numberof  whom  are  now  in  this  State. 

*'  I  am,  etc., 

"ESSK  HOPKINB." 

The  same  date  Grovernor  Cooke  replied  to  Commodore  Hopkins : 

<*  Pboyidkkcs,  December  4, 1776. 

**COMMODOBB   HOPKIKS: 

*'  Sib, — Yours  of  this  date  is  before  us,  by  which  we  observe  you  have  orders 
fkrom  the  honorable  Marine  Committee  to  get  all  the  vessels  under  your  command 
out  as  soon'  as  you  could  man  them  ;  and  as  you  request  of  us  to  devise  some  method 
to  complete  the  same,  we  do  assure  you  that  nothing  in  our  power  in  a  constitutional 
way  shall  be  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object  as  the  sailing  of  the  new 
frigates,  and  we  recommend  that  the  strictest  punctuality  be  attended  to;  that  every 
man  in  the  Naval  Department  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  paid  off  both  his  wages  and 
shares  of  all  prizes  heretofore  taken,  which  will  be  a  great  inducement  for  other 
men  to  engage  in  the  service. 

"  We  are  not  now  a  committee,  but  as  soon  as  we  are,  make  no  doubt  we  shall 
resolve  that  all  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  within  the  State,  give  every 
assistance  in  their  power  to  your  officers  to  get  their  men  on  board,  and  hope  more 
care  will  be  taken  to  keep  them  there  till  the  ships  sail,  than  has  been  heretofore  ttsed; 
and  if  you  have  not  a  full  complement  of  men  to  attack  ships  of  any  considerable 
force,  we  think  it  advisable,  if  you  have  a  sufficient  number  to  navigate  the  ships 
with  safety  round  into  Boston  Bay  to  join  the  Continental  ships  there,  that  you 
immediately  proceed."* 

**  We  make  no  doubt  that  the  State  of  Massachnretts  Bay  would  assist  the  com- 
pletion of  your  complement  of  men  in  a  more  speedy  manner  than  it  is  in  the  power 
of  this  small  State  to  do  (whose  men  are  already  so  greatly  exhausted) ;  if  not  they 
will  then  be  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  may  be  rendered  serviceable  when  fully 
manned,  which  if  they  remain  here  cannot  be,  provided  this  harbor  is  blockaded, 
which  is  hourly  expected. 

**  All  the  deserters  from  your  ships  that  can  be  found  in  this  State  shall  be 
taken  up  and  sent  to  you  to  Boston  if  you  think  proper  to  go  there. 

^'I  am,  etc., 

"Nicholas  Cookb. 

«  To  COMMOBOBE  HoFKIKS.'' 

To  this  Commodore  Hopkins  replied  the  following  day : 

"  Pbovidbncb,  December  5,  1776. 
"  Sib, — Yours  of  yesterday  I  have  just  received,  and  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  take  every  legal  method  to  forward  the  manning  of  the  ships ;  and 
as  to  what  you  infer  with  respect  to  the  wages  and  prize-money,  I  must  now  let  you 

»  See  letter  in  full,  p.  818. 

**  They  evidently  wished  to  be  rid  of  these  unpleasant  sojourners. 
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know  iliat  I  am  not  agent  or  paymaster,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  that  matter, 
fbrtber  than  to  use  my  influence  that  right  be  done  to  every  man  in  the  navy. 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fi*aud  in  any  officer  under  my  command,  and 
I  believe  there  is  none.  I  shall  caution  the  officers  to  take  care  to  keep  the  men  on 
board,  although  I  believe  the  greatest  part  of  the  desertions  was  before  they 
ever  came  on  board ;  and  as  to  what  you  seem  to  desire  that  the  ships  shall  go 
around  to  Boston,  tny  orders  will  not  admit  of  such  a  step^  and  if  they  would,  I 
can  see  but  little  prospect  of  getting  men  there,  as  I  am  well  assured  that  if  one  of 
the  ships  there  had  been  manned  she  would  have  sailed  before  now. 

**  I  am,  sir,  yours,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly's 

**  Most  humble  servant, 

<<  EsKK  Hopkins. 
"  To  THx  Honorable  Nicholas  Gooki,  Esq.,  to  be  laid  before  such  members 
as  he  may  see  fit." 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Henry  Marchant,  delegate  in  the 
Continental  Congress^  to  the  governor  of  Kbode  Island : 

"  Philadelphia,  July  18, 1777. 
"  HoKOKKD  Sir, — .  .  .  I  now  enclose  to  your  honor  the  resolves  of  the  Marine 
Committee,  passed  March  the  25th,  1777,  respecting  the  contract  made  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  Commodore  Hopkins'  fleet  when  in  Delaware  Biver.  As  the  com- 
plaints in  consequence  of  that  contract  have  still  continued,  notwithstanding  these 
resolves  were  forwarded  so  long  ago  to  the  Continental  agents ;  by  order  of  the 
Marine  Committee,  I  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  by  the  last 
post,  supposing  it  possible  they  might  have  miscarried  before.  And  as  I  never 
heard  of  them  before  I  left  the  State,  for  that  reason  I  have  enclosed  them  to  your 
honor.".  .  . 

After  Commodore  Hopkins  had  been  dismissed  from  the  navy,  it 
was  voted  October,  1778,  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Bhode  Island, 
"  diat  Esek  Hopkins  be  one  of  a  committee  (of  five)  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  miscarriages  of  the  late  expedition  against  the  island 
of  Rhode  Island/' 

March,  1778,  Commodore  Hopkins  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ballon,  who  repre- 
sented that  he  had  discovered  a  silver-mine  on  his  land  in  Cumberland, 
and  prayed  the  Assembly  '^  to  grant  him  liberty  to  set  forth  a  lottery 
to  raise  £3000  lawful  money  to  be  appropriated  to  opening  it,  the  State 
to  receive  one-fifth  part  of  said  mine  upon  being  at  that  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  opening  it/'  And  it  was  subsequently  voted  and 
resolved  that  Esek  Hopkins  be  one  of  a  committee  '^  to  raise  that  sum 
by  means  of  a  lottery/' 

An  incident  related  by  the  Hon.  Asher  Robbins  evidences  the 
legislative  influence  of  Esek  Hopkins,  and  his  impulsive  character. 

In  1786,  when  he  was  a  representative  for  North  Providence,  Dr. 
Manning,  the  President  of  Brown  University,  visited  out  of  curiosity 
the  State-house,  to  look  upon  the  Assembly,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
floor  and  accommodated  with  a  seat.  Soon  after  the  commodore  arose, 
and  nominated  Dr.  Manning  as  a  delegate  to  Congress,  there  being  a 
vacancy  to  fill  in  that  body,  and  he  was  unanimously  appointed.     Not 
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long  after  Mr.  Bobbins  met  the  commodore  at  the  house  of  his  brother^ 
Governor  Hopkins,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  the  idea  never  en^ 
tered  his  head  until  he  saw  President  Manning  take  his  seat  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly,  and  that  then  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  would 
make  a  very  fit  member  for  that  august  body,  the  Continental  Congress. 

Few  men  enjoyed  tiie  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Commodore  Hopkins.  His  opponents  invariably  were 
strangers  to  him,  and  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  attending 
his  youth,  left  as  he  was  an  orphan,  at  an  age  when  he  most  needed 
parental  care,  and  without  patronage,  his  advancement  to  honor  and 
renown  must  be  considered  praiseworthy  and  remarkable. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Goodrich  in  his  historical  discourse  delivered  in 
North  Providence,  June,  1865,  speaking  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  says, 
*'  It  were  superfluous  to  praise  him.  His  valor  is  a  part  of  the  heroic 
heritage  of  his  nature;  and  his  name  and  Perry's,  who  alike,  in  dif- 
ferent wars,  upheld  the  honor  of  our  country  on  the  sea,  have  given 
our  little  State  cause  to  glory  in  her  naval  warriors.  For  between  two 
and  three  years  Hopkins  was  commander-'iTirchi^  of  the  navy,  but  the 
bitter  sectional  feeling  in  Congress  which  operated  so  much  on  many 
an  occasion  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  New  England  men,  finally 
succeeded  in  ousting  him  from  his  honorable  position.  But  by  this  act 
our  country  suffered  most" 

Some  time  before  his  death  Commodore  Hopkins  gave  the  town  of 
North  Providence  a  lot  of  land  for  a  cemetery,  situated  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  his  residence  to  the  north  of  Providence,  and 
within  this  inclosure  his  remains  are  deposited.  His  tombstone  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

<*  This  stone  is  Consecrated 

To  the  memory  of 

EsEK  HoFKiNS,  Esq., 

Who  departed  this  life 

on  the 

26th  day  of  Fehruary,  A.D.  1802. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1718,  in  Scituate, 

in  this  State,  and  daring  the 

Revolutionary  War, 

was  appointed 

Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief 

of  the 

Naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  our  State  Legislature, 

and  was  no  less  distinguished 

for  his  deliberation  than  for  his  valour. 

As  he  lived  highly  respected, 

So  he  died  deeply  regretted 

by  his  country  and  his  friends, 

At  the  advanced  age  of  88  years  and  10  months. 

'  Look  next  on  Greatness,'  *  Say  where  Greatness  lies.'  " 
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When  Commodore  Hopkins  died^  Jadge  Dorranoe,  who  lived  in 
Providence^  received  in  charge  all  his  papers.  When  Judge  Dorrance 
died  these  papers  were  left  in  the  garret  of  the  Dorrance  building  until 
Mr.  Wharton  Baker  took  possession  of  the  building,  when  believing 
these  papers  of  some  importance  he  took  them  to  Baltimore  and  en- 
deavored to  sell  them  there,  but  not  obtaining  a  satisfactory  ofler  for 
them  he  brought  them  again  to  Providence ;  and  finally,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Hopkins  heirs,  they  have  been  deposited  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  where  they  now  are.  These  papers  are 
arranged  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  i.  is  made  up  of  copies  of  letters 
written  by  Esek  Hopkins,  signals  for  the  American  fleet,  etc.  These 
letters  are  dated  1776  and  1777.  Vol.  ii.  has  a  table  of  contents,  1728 
to  1786.  The  first  document  is  the  commission  given  by  Governor 
Nicholas  Cooke,  dated  October  4, 1775.  Vol.  iii.  contains  letters  and 
papers  dated  1776-1778. 

Many  characteristic  anecdotes  are  related  of  Commodore^Hopkins. 
One  of  these  is :  He  was  laughed  at  for  living  in  North  Providence  on 
such  a  miserable  farm,  and  was  told  by  one  more  candid  than  polite, 
*^  that  nobody  but  a  fool  would  live  on  such  a  piece  of  land."  He 
replied,  '^  No  fool  could  live  on  such  a  piece  of  land,  he  would  starve; 
but  you  see  Jam  well  fed.*' 

On  another  occasion  General  Nathaniel  Greene  being  in  Provi- 
dence, Commodore  Hopkins  invited  him  to  dine  with  him.  ^^  At  what 
hour  do  you  dine?''  inquired  the  polite  general.  "  At  twelve  o'clock,'' 
responded  the  commodore.  '^  But  I  do  not  dine  until  two  or  three," 
rejoined  Greene.  "  Then  you  won't  dine  with  me  by  a  d — ^ned  long 
chalk,"  replied  Hopkins. 

His  success  in  his  early  calling  had  resulted  in  a  competency,  and 
on  his  removal  to  Providence  he  invested  extensively  in  real  estate, 
and  with  a  provident  management  of  his  resources  was  enabled  to 
provide  for  his  large  family  without  encroaching  upon  his  acquired 
capital.  His  Providence  home  yet  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  is  owned  by  his  descendants. 

His  children  were : 

1.  John  Burroughs,  born  August  25, 1742,  died  December  5, 1796, 
leaving  no  descendants. 

2.  Heart,  born  September  1,  1744,  died  unmarried  July  11,  1825. 

3.  Abigail,  born  October  25,  1746,  married  Joseph  Hawkins,  and 
had  eight  children;  died  April  25,  1821. 

4.  Samuel,  bom  February  19,  1748,  died  September  22,  1750,  two 
and  a  half  years  old. 

5.  Amey,  born  January  25,  1751,  had  two  children,  and  died 
December,  1825. 

6.  Stephen,  born  March  6, 1753,  died  July  3,  1761,  eight  years 
old. 
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7.  Susanna,  bom  May  10,  1756,  married  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maxcy, 

1791,  died ,  leaving  seven  children;  one  of  her  sons,  Virgil,  was 

killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun  on  board  the  ^^  Princeton,'^  in  1844. 

8.  Esek,  born  June  9,  1768,  died  1777. 

9.  Samuel,  born ,  died  1782,  leaving  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who 

died  October  30, 1860,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

10.  Desire,  born  May,  1764,  died  May  20,  1843;  she  married 
twice,  and  had  three  children. 

As  the  decease  of  all  the  commodore's  sons  preceded  his  own,  and 
all  died  without  male  issue,  with  his  own  decease  the  Hopkins  name 
ceased  to  exist  in  1m  Kney  though  numerous  descendants  through 
marriage  of  his  daughters  are  yet  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  else- 
where. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  only  proper  to  record  in  brief  what 
is  known  of  his  sons. 

Captain  John  Burroughs  Hopkins,  the  eldest  son  of  Commodore 
Esek,  was  born  August  25,  1742.  He  married  his  cousin,  Sarah 
Harris,  October  2,  1768,  daughter  of  Henry  Harris  and  Hope  Hop- 
kins, who  was  born  December  7,  1742,  and  died  December  8,  1824, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years,  having  survived  her  husband 
twenty-eight  years,  and  died  December  5,  1796,  aged  fifty-four  years, 
without  issue. 

He  commanded  one  of  the  boats  engaged  to  convey  the  parties  who 
captured  and  destroyed  the  ^'Grasper''  off  Pawtuxet,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1 772.  He  followed  up  this  exploit  by  service  of  a  naval  char- 
acter during  the  American  Revolution. 

He  commanded  the  ^^  Cabot''  of  fourteen  guns,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  engagement  with  the  '^  Glasgow,"  as  we  have  already 
recorded. 

June  8,  1776,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate 
"  Warren,"  and  sailed  from  Providence  on  a  cruise,  February  16, 
1778,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  arrived  in  Boston  with  the  '^  Queen 
of  France,"  Captain  Joseph  Olney,  and  the  '*  Ranger,"  Captain  Simp- 
son. These  ships  had  sailed  under  Captain  J.  fi.  Hopkins  as  senior 
officer,  and  had  captured  seven  British  vessels,  one  a  twenty-gun  ship 
and  six  transports  with  valuable  stores,  and  twenty-four  British  officers 
bound  for  Greorgia.  The  value  of  the  captured  stores  was  estimated 
at  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Esek  Hopkins,  Jr.,  the  eighth  child  of  the  commodore,  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1775,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  Very  little  information  concerning  him  can  be  gathered,  and 
that  little  is  somewhat  confused  in  the  matter  of  dates.  Arnold  in  his 
History  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  says,  "In  July,  1779,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  privateer  'Lively,'  which  vessel  had  been 
a  British  privateer  of  ten  guns,  taken  by  Colonel  Talbot  in  a  small 
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sloop,  called  the  'Argo/''  Colonial  Records,  vol.  viii.  p.  335,  notes 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Halifax,  having  been  captured  by  a 
British  force  while  acting  as  lieatenant  on  board  the  '^Providence" 
sloop,  and  in  the  December  term  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  in  1777,  a 
resolution  ivas  passed  that  Major-General  Spencer  be  requested  Jto  suffer 
and  permit  Lieutenant  Otway,  who  was  captured  by  the  State's  forces 
with  the  British  frigate  '^  Lark,''  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  redeem 
said  SopMns  from  captivity. 

The  triennial  catalogue  of  Brown  University  notes  him  as  deceased 
in  1777.  No  record  of  his  father's  family  contains  the  date  of  his  de- 
cease, and  the  probable  conjecture  is  that  Arnold  was  in  error,  and  that 
Esek,  Jr.,  died  in  1777,  at  Halifax,  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  before 
an  exchange  could  be  effected.  No  gravestone  for  him  is  in  the  family 
burying-ground,  while  the  resting-places  of  the  other  sons  of  the  com- 
modore, Samuel  excepted,  who  died  at  sea,  are  thus  identified. 


\  Geo.  Henry  Preble, 

Rear-Admiral  U.S.N, 
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ONE  OF  THE  DUANES. 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

CHAPTER    XIII.    (Continued), 

A  MILD  laugh  rippled  around  the  circle. 

^'  One  naturally  begins  to  wonder  a  little^ — even  the  most  charitahley 
— yoM.  know,"  Mrs.  Voorhees  smilingly  went  on,  "when  these  bead- 
aches  recur  so  remarkably  often." 

"Is  Miss  Duane  particularly  subject  to  headaches?"  Miss  Levant 
asked,  innocently. 

"  Oh,  whenever  convenient,  I  believe ;  or,  if  it  isn't  headache,  it 
can  easily  be  something  else,  you  understand,"  returned  Mrs.  Voorhees. 

"  Well,"  put  in  Mrs.  Crawford,  a  young  and  rather  pretty  bride, 
whose  husband  adored  her,  "  if  Miss  Duane  really  is  fond  of  men 
(which  I  don't  think  she  is,  so  very,  as  she  has  snubbed  two  or  three 
of  the  set  here  more  than  once),  you'll  admit  that  the  objects  of  her 
affection  seem  most  heartily  to  reciprocate  the  sentiment." 

"  Ah,  she  flatters  them,  no  doubt.  The  least  vain  of  mankind  de- 
light in  flattery.  In  fact,  they  cannot  withstand  it  when  judiciously 
administered." 

"  I  feel  so  great  a  confidence  in  your  opinion  on  such  matters,  Mrs. 
Voorhees,"  laughed  Mrs.  Crawford,  good-naturedly,  "  that  I  shall  try 
a  large  dose  upon  my  husband  next  time  I  want  him  to  buy  me  a  new 
dress.     I  think  he  will  be  a  tiny  bit  8urp]:ised." 

"  Ah,  your  husband  evidently  hasn't  gone  over  to  the  enemy  yet, 
my  dear,"  observed  Miss  CoUingwood,  sagely,  "  or  you  wouldn't  put 
yourself  out  to  defend  Miss  Duane.  Though  really,  for  my  part,  what 
men  see  so  miraculously  lovely  to  admire  and  rave  over  about  her,  / 
cannot  conceive." 

"  Don't  you  think  men  rather  fancy  stupid  women,  if  they  have 
any  pretensions  to  being  pretty  ?"  asked  Miss  Levara,  with  an  air  of 
appealing  to  a  higher  wisdom  than  her  own.  "  It  pleases  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  talking  to  some  one  who  is  intellectually  inferior  to 
themselves." 
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''Oh^  yes ;  they  never  forgive  a  woman  who  gets  the  better  of  them 
in  a  repartee/'  murmured  Mrs.  Yoorhees,  a  little  savagely. 

'^  But  certainly  Miss  Dnane  is  not  stupid/'  protested  poor  Sonny's 
one  advocate.  **  I  should  fancy  her  a  girl  with  wit  enough  to  make 
even  ignorance  charming.  And  she  is  nU  ignorant  either ;  on  the  oon- 
trary,  very  accomplished^  I  should  think." 

''  She  has  every  appearance  of  being  particularly  accomplished  in 
several  nice  little  arts ;  but  yet,  if  we  would  be  as  charitable  as  Mrs. 
Crawford  evidently  thinks  we  ought  to  be,  we  should  trust  that  she  is 
indeed  bUndh/j  grossly  ignorant  of  army  customs  and  distinctions,  at 
least,  unless  we  would  cast  her  from  among  us  as  a  pariah  /"  Mrs. 
Yoorhees  exclaimed,  with  very  bright  eyes,  and  a  color  visibly  rising 
beneath  her  pearl-powder. 

"  Why — why — what  do  you  mean  ?"  several  ladies  began  excitedly 
to  interrogate.  Mrs.  Voorhees's  expression  was  promising  of  a  very 
choice  bit  of  gossip,  indeed. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  answer,  but  bent  her  head  over  her  em- 
broidery, with  an  ominous  sparkle  showing  under  her  black  eyelashes. 

Mrs.  Collingwood  had  b^un  to  be  a  little  alarmed  for  the  success 
of  her  aflernoon,  and  now,  although  inwardly  consumed  with  curiosity, 
unselfishly  interrupted  to  stem  the  dangerous  tide  of  gossip  which  was 
setting  in.  ''  I  can  easily  get  it  all  out  of  her  afterwards,  when  we  are 
alone,  if  she  really  knows  anything  worth  telling,"  she  thought,  as  she 
said  aloud,  hurriedly,  ''Come,  come,  good  friends!  Beally  I  must 
advise  that  it  is  quite  time  we  took  up  Hume." 

A  hush  instantaneously  fell  upon  the  humming  circle.  Mrs.  Voor- 
hees  flushed  with  annoyance,  but  said  nothing,  merely  biting  her  scarlet 
under  lip  viciously  with  her  small,  sharp,  white  teeth.  Knitting-needles 
b^n  to  click, ''  lost  stitches"  were  picked  up,  and  the  worthy  Hume 
formed  a  cloak  for  many  little  private  meditations  and  conjectures. 

Presently  Mrs.  Collingwood,  who  had  been  reading,  drew  out  her 
watch  and  consulted  it  gravely.  ''My  fifteen  minutes  are  up,"  she 
announced,  "  and  now  I  will  hand  the  book  over  to  you,  Mrs.  Yoor- 
hees." 

"  Allow  me  just  a  moment  or  two,  to  finish  this  daisy  I'm  working 
OD :  it  is  almost  completed,"  returned  Mrs.  Yoorhees. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Partridge,  an  elderly,  sharp- 
visaged  lady  who  presided  over  the  establishment  of  her  bachelor  son ; 
^'  but  just  while  we  are  waiting,  I  really  think  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
inquire  if  a  certain  thing  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  can  have 
any  bearing  on  what  Mrs.  Yoorhees  said  a  few  moments  ago.  There 
may  be  nothing  much  in  it ; — it  came  through  a  servant^  and  one  never 
should  place  too  great  confidence  in  what  these  ignorant  colored  people 
say ; — still  it  has  troubled  me  considerably,  especially  since  Mrs.  Yoor- 
hees spoke.  It  is  about  a  letter  which  concerns  Miss  Duane/' 
Vol.  XII.— No.  8.  22 
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Every  one  waited  breathleBsIj.  Even  the  knitting-needles  were 
stilled.  This  promised  to  be  too  tempting,  and  the  scruples  of  the 
hostess  were  laid  aside.  Mrs.  Partridge  continued,  in  an  unctuous, 
subdued  monotone,  counting  out  some  patches  for  a  satin  '^  crazy  quilt'' 
with  one  yellow,  claw-like  finger  as  she  spoke,  '^  You  know  that  mu- 
latto girl,  ^  Partheny,'  as  she  is  called,  Mrs.  Bevere's  waitress?  Well, 
Mrs.  Revere  has  taken  some  interest  in  her,  as  she  is  rather  a  bright, 
tidy-looking  creature,  and  has  taught  her  how  to  read,  though  not  very 
fluently,  I  dare  say.  It  wouldn't  be  like  Mrs.  Revere  to  take  too  much 
trouble  for  any  person  who  could  not  repay  her,  you  know.  But,  to 
return  to  the  point,  this  girl  told  my  cook,  Rosie,  that  in  sweeping  one 
of  the  hearths  she  had  come  across  a  torn  sheet  of  pink  letter-paper 
with  some  words  on  it,  which  she  made  out  as  accusing  Miss  Duane 
of — of— rwell,  in  short,  a  rather  questionable  acquaintance  with  some 
common  soldier  on  the  post.  His  name  I  am  not  quite  sure  of,  though 
it  was  mentioned,  I  am  confident." 

"  Was  it  Dane  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Voorhees,  with  a  certain  gravity 
of  manner,  covering  a  suppressed  but  ungovernable  excitement. 

'^That  was  it,  I  believe.  Did  you  know  anything  alx>ut  it?" 
sharply  and  quickly. 

Mrs.  Voorhees  flushed  even  more  deeply  than  before,  and  her  eyes 
drooped  slightly  beneath  the  gaze  of  her  friends  and  companions. 
''  Of  the  letter,  of  course,  nothing,"  she  said  emphatically,  yet  not  too 
emphatically ;  ^^  of  the  affair  itself,  a  great  deal, — more  than  is  pleasant, 
I  assure  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  there  is  really  anything  in  it?" 

'^  Oh,  horrid !     I  never  heard  of  such  a  scandal  at  an  army  post !" 

'^  And  she  pretends  to  be  a  piece  of  such  el^ant  perfection  I  Quite 
too  disgraceful,  I  declare  I" 

"  What  \a  it,  anyway  ?    What  is  the  story  ?" 

'^  You  must  tell  us  what  you  know !  You  have  said  too  much  now 
to  keep  silence."  And  so  on,  with  numerous  and  varied  condemnatory 
ejaculations,  during  the  recital  by  Mrs.  Voorhees  which  immediately 
ensued. 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  am  a  girl  myself,  and  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
such  quite  too  awful  things  of  any  other  girl,  especially  one  with  whom 
I  had  associated,"  asseverated  Miss  CoUingwood  (who  was  soon  to  cele- 
brate her  twenty-fifth  birthday).  ^^  Let  us  try  to  be  charitable,  and 
8ay  we  won't  believe  any  more  than  we  are  positively  obliged  to.  But 
I  do  wish  Lola  and  I  hadn't  asked  her  to  be  in  our  tableaux." 

'*  Perhaps  you  can  get  out  of  it,"  Mrs.  CoUingwood  suggested, 
with  maternal  solicitude.  "  It  might  be  better  if  you  could,  without 
making  too  much  talk.  You  might  even  change  the  nature  of  the  en- 
tertainment, if  not  too  late,  to  something  in  which  her  assistance  need 
not  be  required.     Otherwise,  let  us  give  the  poor  misguided  girl  the 
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benefit  of  a  doubt.  Of  course^  it  becomes  a  painful  duty  at  times  to 
condemn  other  people's  errors  and  mistakes,  especially  where  there  are 
young  ladies  to  be  considered ;  yet  now,  friends,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
are  justified  in  making  any  pronounced  move  at  present,  and  therefore 
we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  d^n- 
erating  into  gossip,  so  I  make  a  motion  that  we  continue  our  reading 
until  it  be  time  to  adjourn  for  refreshment." 

Hume  again  was  reluctantly  called  into  requisition,  while  the  scheme 
of  **  Mutual  Improvement"  was  for  the  moment  allowed  to  drop. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

On  reporting  to  the  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Pensaoola, 
Sidney  was  surprised  to  learu  that  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  hills 
near  the  boundary-line  of  Alabama,  as  he  had  supposed,  the  directions 
received  would  carry  him  and  his  command  to  a  certain  large  and  deso- 
late Floridian  swamp.  Sidney  only  knew  the  place  from  varying  ac- 
counts to  which  he  had  listened^  regarding  a  poisonously  malarial  sheet 
of  water  appropriately  known  as  '^  Death  Lake/'  which  lay  hidden  in 
and  surrounded  by  the  swamp.  However^  the  deputy  collector  would 
aocompany  him,  and  the  party  was  provided  with  a  guide, — a  hideous, 
pock-marked  Floridian  who  had  turned  "  State's  evidence"  against  the 
very  gang  of  whom  they  were  in  quest.  This  high-toned  and  tobacco- 
spitting  Southern  gentleman  was  an  acquaintance  of  Private  Dane, 
who,  somewhat  to  Sidney's  surprise,  had  been  among  the  men  selected 
by  his  captain  for  this  duty,  and  it  occasioned  him  a  vague  seasation 
of  displeasure  and  distrust  whenever  he  observed  the  two  conversing 
together. 

"  What  knowledge  have  you  that  that  villainous-looking  guide  of 
yours  is  to  be  trusted  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  deputy  collector,  after  they 
had  boarded  the  train  at  Pensaoola. 

"Merely  the  reason  that  he  has  only  received  half  his  pay  down. 
The  rest  he  won't  get  till  we  are  safely  back,"  said  the  collector,  laughing. 

The  plan  was  that  the  party  should  proceed  a  certain  distance  by 
rail,  when  at  a  signal,  previously  agreed  upon  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority, the  train  should  be  stopped,  and  they  should  be  let  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  pine  woods.  They  had  reported  to  the  collector  at  six 
o'clock,  and  then  had  marched  down  to  the  station.  By  the  time  that 
they  had  dragged  tediously  over  the  insignificant  number  of  miles 
which  they  were  able  to  travel  by  rail,  it  was  past  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  journey  remained  to  be  accomplished.  The 
r^ion  through  which  they  now  had  to  march  in  the  best  order  they 
could  maintain  was  desolate  in  the  extreme,  with  tall  pines  stretching 
their  bare  boles  far  skyward  before  they  were  crowned  by  green,  and 
scrubby  brushwood  under  foot  that  made  the  men  stumble  as  they 
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walked.  An  eight-miles'  tramp^  and  they  had  reached  the  river,  where 
all  were  glad  to  take  a  brief  rest^  and  to  drink  some  ooffee,  which  the 
soldiers  heated  over  a  fire  built  of  sticks. 

An  ancient  and  dilapidated  negro^  whose  cabin  tottered  rather  than 
stood  hj  the  river's  side,  and  who  scraped  a  precarious  living  by  fish- 
ing and  renting  three  or  four  boats  apparently  nearly  as  ancient  as  him- 
self, was  now  paid  for  the  loan  of  all  his  floating  property,  and  then 
taken  off  bodily  (though  protesting)  lest  his  babbling  tongue  should 
work  mischief  to  their  expedition. 

The  men  now  began  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  under- 
taking. The  longest  march  had  been  made,  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
what  was  to  them  a  new  and  interesting  country,  and  they  expected 
soon  to  come  upon  their  prize.  Up  the  brackish,  slow-running  river 
they  rowed,  with  the  flat  pine  lands  on  one  shore,  and  on  the  other  a 
hideous  waste  of  swamp. 

So  on  and  on.  Everything  expressed  utter  loneliness,  and  they 
scarcely  passed  a  cabin  among  the  soughing  pines.  The  old  n^ro,  at 
length  reconciled  to  his  kidnappers  through  the  bonus  he  had  received, 
chatted  volubly  from  time  to  time,  telling  of  the  lurking  dangers  of 
the  swamp,  and  gloatingly  relating  weird  legions  of  the  poisoned  Death 
Lake.  Then  he  would  count  out  his  lately-earned  money  upon  the 
two  pointed  knees  which  showed  in  brown  patches  through  a  scries  of 
holes  with  some  fragmentary  bits  of  trousers  still  attached.  When  the 
process  of  counting  was  finished  to  his  satisfaction,  the  money  would  be 
stowed  away  in  a  knotted  bandanna,  next  his  bony  breast,  only  to  be 
brought  forth  again  presently,  as  his  greedy  eyes  longed  to  feed  once 
more  upon  his  unaccustomed  wealth. 

He  had  been  assigned  to  the  boat  with  Sidney  and  the  collector, 
and  catered  not  a  little  to  their  entertainment. 

It  was  half-past  twelve  o'clock  when  the  boats  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  which  afforded  an  opening  to  the  lake,  and  so  into  the 
swamp.  No  more  uncanny  could  have  appeared  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Styx,  and  Sidney  was  forcibly  reminded  of  Dorfe's  weird  fancies. 
Although  high  noon  was  hardly  past,  they  seemed  to  be  sailing  into 
the  veritable  birthplace  of  the  night.  Tall  cypresses  hedged  them  in 
and  towered  up — up — until  to  the  lifted  eye  apparently  they  reached 
the  very  zenith.  Thick,  rope-like  vines  twined  bare,  black  arms  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  formed  a  woody  lattice,  while  rusty  trails  of  Florida 
moss  spread  a  matted  net-work  over  all,  and  dropped  tangled  loops  and 
ends  into  the  pool  below.  As  they  rowed  onward,  awed  or  depressed 
into  a  desire  for  the  silence  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain,  the  dark- 
ness grew  more  intense,  and  not  a  man,  save  perhaps  the  stolid  negro, 
but  thrilled  with  an  odd,  untranslatable  emotion  that  was  half  horror, 
half  amaze,  when  at  length  their  boats  pushed  out  into  the  lake. 
Death  Lake,  indeed  I  with  its  thick,  green  floor  of  stagnant  scum 
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which  wrinkled  like  cream  before  the  passage  of  the  boats'  bows^  and 
clang  upon  the  lifted  oars.  The  very  air  was  heavy,  and  the  twi- 
light was  dense  as  with  the  breath  of  nightmares.  A  deathly  silence 
reigned;  there  was  no  sound  of  bird  or  splash  of  fish,  and  the  place 
seemed  set  apart  from  life  and  days,  and  the  world  of  humanity,  by 
the  curse  of  its  Creator. 

The  lake  was  long  and  narrow,  of  a  peculiar  shape.  No  water  was 
visible,  all  being  coated  with  the  foul,  green  slime ;  but  if  one  plunged 
a  hand  beneath  the  surface  the  liquid  below  was  warm,  with  a  sleek, 
repulsive  feel,  and  (it  might  have  been  merely  a  trick  of  fancy)  one's 
fingers  certainly  seemed  nerveless  when  again  they  reached  the  air. 

The  creek  through  which  the  boats  had  passed  was  the  only  known 
ODtlet  of  the  lake,  and  legend  said  that  irdd  there  was  none.  All  about 
lay  the  desolation  of  the  swamp.  The  cypresses  so  bent  their  giant 
forms  that  in  places  the  parasite  vines  had  bridged  the  water  with  their 
branches.  Others  reared  their  high  defiance  up  to  heaven,  shutting 
a^vay  forever  the  light  of  sun  or  moon  (except  while  directly  in  the 
zenith),  and  sending  out  gnarled,  twisted  roots  to  drink  from  the  lake 
thus  jealously  guarded. 

'^  It's  a  moughty  good  ting,  massahs,  dat  you  hain't  gwine  ter  be 
heah  any  much  by  night,"  whispered  the  \)ld  negro,  his  low,  guttural 
voice  breaking  the  silence  with  a  strange  efiect  '^Dey  ses  'tis  suah 
def  to  be  heah  tm'  one  whole  night.  I  knowed  a  wite  man  done  lose 
hiseef  hea'  ons't,  an'  when  dey  come  de  nex'  day  an'  foun'  him  in  de 
swamp,  his  face  was  black  as  dis  yere  niggah's.  Den  dey  darsen't 
fotch  him  home,  but  done  pitched  him  in  de  wattah,  whar  I  s'pose  he 
lies  yit,  ef  de  debbil  ain't  cotched  him  'fore  now." 

''  How,  then,  do  the  distillers  contrive  to  live,  if  what  the  old  man 
says  about  the  deadly  malaria  is  true?"  asked  Sidney,  turning  to  the 
deputy  collector. 

'^  Oh,  they  no  doubt  get  away  somehow  before  night  All  their 
business  may  be  done  by  daylight,  or  rather  in  the  daytime,  for  there's 
precious  little  of  the  other  here,"  he  answered. 

''  I  wish,"  went  on  Sidney  more  than  half  to  himself,  '^  I  could 
overcome  a  certain  disagreeable  impression  that  I'm  a  sneak,  engaged 
on  a  dastardly  rather  than  a  laudable  undertaking.  One  hates  to  do  a 
thing  by  stealth,  when  that  means  pouncing  down  with  ten  men  on  per- 
haps two  or  three  unprepared  wretches.  Of  course,  it's  all  right,  and 
the  only  way,  but  its  repulsiveness  strikes  me  in  these  silences  as  it 
hadn't  done  before." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  the  collector,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  back 
and  forth  over  his  chubby  knees.  '^  Save  your  remorse  until  you  are 
out  of  the  woods,  lieutenant.  It  is  now" — taking  out  his  watch — 
'^  twenty  minutes  of  two.  I'd  like  to  hear  what  you'll  have  to  say  in 
a  couple  or  so  more  hours." 
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The  boats  were  rowed  across  the  lake,  where,  at  the  point  of  en* 
traoce  to  the  swamp,  a  fallen  cypress  had  been  laid  about  with  planks 
as  an  impromptu  landing.  Here  the  men  hastily  moored  the  n^ro's 
property,  and,  under  Sidney's  orders  and  the  suggestions  of  the  guide, 
formed  a  line  of  march  toward  the  swamp's  unknown  interior.  All 
were  armed,  and  each  man  knew  by  heart  his  own  directions,  among 
the  foremost  of  which  was  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible  while 
plodding  through  the  muddy  ooze. 

Presently  the  guide  halted.  '^  Do  you  smell  the  wood  smoke  ?''  he 
asked.    '^  Well,  that  means  we  are  close  to  the  distillery." 

'^  I  want  to  send  out  one  of  you  men  to  act  as  a  spy,''  said  Sidney, 
surveying  his  command. 

George  Dane  stepped  forward  with  a  rapid  salute.  ^'  Won't  you 
take  me,  lieutenant?"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

''  No,"  shortly  and  sternly.  '^  Murphy,  you  go  in  that  direction  as 
cautiously  as  possible,  proceeding  till  you  see  some  sign  of  the  whisky 
camp.  Observe  carefully  just  what  the  number  of  men  is,  how  situ- 
ated, and  what  the  best  approach  is.  Then  come  back  here  without 
any  delay.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

^'  Yes,  sir."  And  saluting,  Murphy  set  about  putting  his  instruc- 
tions into  instant  practice.    * 

Sidney  occupied  the  time  of  waiting  in  issuing  some  last  directions 
to  be  carried  out  in  case  certain  complications  in  the  anticipated  pro- 
gramme should  arise.  As  he  concluded  his  commands,  Bawles,  the 
guide,  stepped  up  to  him  and  b^n  asking  him  a  number  of  what 
seemed  to  Sidney  foolish  and  unnecessary  questions.  He  answered 
somewhat  impatiently,  but  the  discussion  had  consumed  a  moment  or 
two,  and  when  the  officer  turned  again  towards  his  men,  the  group 
consisted  of  but  nine. 

"  Where  is  Dane  ?"  he  inquired,  sharply. 

Nobody  knew.  He  had  managed  to  steal  away  without  attracting 
any  one's  attention  to  his  movements.  Scarcely  more  than  a  minute 
had  passed,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  have  gone  far, 
although  some  subsequent  moments  of  fruitless  search  for  him  were 
convincing  that  a  good  deal  of  ground  may  be  covered  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Bawles  displayed  a  d^ree  of  alacrity  and  anxiety 
that  was  truly  laudable,  and  yet  he  only  succeeded  in  making  himself 
more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  Lieutenant  Sidney. 
There  was  now  no  further  time  to  spend  in  beating  about  through  the 
swamp  for  the  deserter,  if  indeed  Dane  had  voluntarily  become  one ; 
and  the  man  had  made  his  calculations  well.  In  Sidney's  mind  there 
remained  no  doubt  that  he  had  all  along  intended  to  desert  when  the 
fitting  opportunity  arrived,  and  inwardly  he  cursed  what  he  termed  his 
own  stupidity  and  lack  of  foresight. 

Murphy  very  speedily  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  dis- 
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tillery  indeed  existed,  as  had  been  deaoribed,  and  that  it  was  not  even 
as  far  distant  as  they  had  been  inclined  to  suppose.  He  had  only  been 
able  to  discover  three  men,  and  they  were  occupied,  apparently  unsuft* 
pidous  of  any  hostile  presence. 

^*  Come  on,  then,  men,''  said  Sidney,  taking  the  advance.  ^*  We 
will  have  them  peaceably  if  we  can,  but  at  all  events,  I'm  resolved 
it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  this  expedition  fails  to  do  what  is  expected 
of  it."  Cautiously  they  picked  their  way  through  the  yielding  soil  of 
the  bog.  Sometimes  a  man  would  sink  unexpectedly,  with  one  1^  in 
the  mud  up  to  the  knee,  or  the  foot  of  another  would  catch  in  a 
tangle  of  fibrous  roots,  and  he  would  pitch  forward,  losing  his  cap  in 
the  wet,  fleshy  grass.  Had  it  been  a  little  later  in  the  year  the  place 
would  have  been  infested  with  swamp  moccasins,  the  deadliest  of  all 
the  many  poisonous  Southern  reptiles ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  one  or  two 
crawling,  mottled  coils  were  seen  stealthily  disappearing  beneath  the 
trunks  of  fallen  trees. 

Presently,  through  a  sudden  break  in  the  matted  net- work  of  trail- 
ing moss  and  knotted  vines  that  formed  an  almost  impenetrable  screen 
before  them,  they  sighted  the  object  of  their  search.  A  fire  had  been 
kindled  on  a  comparatively  dry  spot,  and  large  copper  kettles  were 
suspended  over  it  A  number  of  barrels 'stood  or  lay  about,  while  a 
large  heap  of  brushwood,  evidently  intended  for  use  as  a  covering  and 
concealment  when  necessary,  was  piled  close  at  hand.  Low  in  the  air 
hovered  a  thick  blue  cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  sickly  odor  of  burning 
wood  added  its  incense  to  the  reeking  vapor  of  the  swamp.  Two  men 
stood  throwing  sticks  upon  the  blaze,  and  another,  with  a  tin-cup  in 
his  hand,  had  evidently  been  sampling  the  whisky  from  a  barrel. 

According  to  Sidney's  previous  directions,  as  soon  as  the  whisky 
camp  had  become  visible,  his  men  had  spread  themselves  about,  sur- 
rounding the  spot  as  well  as  natural  obstacles  allowed ;  and  now,  as 
he  gave  the  word  (whether  it  was  because  it  is  as  hard  to  take  one's 
whisky  through  another  man's  lips,  as  it  is  to  see  '^  one's  happiness" 
through  his  eyes,  or  merely  because  of  a  certain  inspiration  in  their 
commander's  look  and  tone),  the  little  band  swooped  down  on  the 
distillery  with  a  will. 

There  was  no  struggle, — ^not  a  shot  fired, — to  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment of  some  members  of  the  party,  and  the  three  despoilers  of  the 
governmental  pocket  and  peace  of  mind  were  captured,  so  to  speak, 
red-handed.  They  were  simply  three  thoroughly  surprised  and  dis- 
gusted men,  who  considered  themselves  as  martyrs,  having  been  ag- 
grieved beyond  reparation.  At  first  they  could  scarcely  realize  what 
had  come  upon  them,  but  once  aroused  to  a  realization  of  it,  they  bore 
their  calamity  with  a  species  of  sullen  resignation  which  would  speedily 
have  changed  to  fierce  resistance,  had  there  been  the  faintest  hope  that 
such  a  change  could  save  them. 
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Having  secured  his  prisoners  and  detailed  a  guard  to  look  after 
their  welfarei  spiritual  and  physical^  and  having  also  stationed  sen* 
tinels  in  case  of  attack  from  some  unexpected  quarter,  Sidney  and  the 
remainder  of  his  force  (saving  the  old  negro,  who  had  been  assisted 
against  his  will  to  follow  with  the  partj)  set  cheerfully  about  the  work 
of  general  destruction.  Since  nothing  could  be  carried  away,  all  must 
necessarily  be  reduced  to  chaos,  lest  a  new  distillery  should  arise, 
phcenix-like,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

It  was  merely  agreeable  muscular  exercise  to  scatter  the  brush- 
wood, stamp  down  the  fire,  and  beat  the  copper  kettles  out  of  all  shape 
or  utility ;  but  it  was  with  countenances  expressive  of  the  keenest 
mental  agony  that  the  men  burst  asunder  the  full  barrels,  and  saw  their 
fragrant,  golden-brown  contents  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
Sidney's  permission  for  each  man  to  have  ^'one  drink"  filled  their 
hearts  with  rapture  and  gratitude  unspeakable,  and  the  privilege  was 
speedily  enjoyed.  If  the  celebrated  ^^  tailor's  thimble''  had  been  avail- 
able, it  would  have  been  used  as  a  convenient  means  of  making  the 
'^  one  drink"  a  ^^  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  but  a  good  deal  can  be 
adroitly  accomplished,  without  conspicuous  greed,  by  medium  of  a  tin- 
cup.  The  deputy  collector,  also,  condescended  to  dip  his  pocket-flask 
into  the  gushing  fluid,  and,  turning  toward  Sidney,  drank  to  the  saooess 
of  all  such  future  undertakings. 

*^  Hurrah  for  the  artillery!  the  — th  forever  I"  he  cried,  while 
almost  simultaneously  a  shot  rang  through  the  air,  the  sharp  ''  ping" 
of  a  bullet  whistled  close  by  Sidney's  ear,  and  the  collector's  hand 
shook  as  his  silver  flask  was  struck  and  nearly  sent  out  of  his  grasp. 

Instantly  came  an  alarm  from  the  sentinels, — a  little  too  late  to  be 
of  any  practical  importance.  The  destroying  party  threw  down  their 
axes,  and  picked  up  their  arms,  in  time  to  face  a  rapidly  advancing 
knot  of  men  who  had  crept  upon  them  from  the  ambush  of  the  low- 
hung  boughs.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  there  were  in  all, — a  strange  group, 
with  unkempt  beards,  slouched  hats,  and  uncouth  garments,  but  they 
were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  sprang  upon  the  soldiers  with  a  yell  of 
exultation  and  defiance.  After  that  one  shot,  which  had  so  narrowly 
missed  its  mark,  there  followed  a  scattering  storm  of  bullets,  fired 
haphazard,  with  no  commander  save  passion,  and  directed  by  neither 
discipline  nor  skill. 

Now  the  advantage  of  the  tried  soldier  over  the  untutored  mob 
began  to  assert  itself,  in  spite  of  the  shock  and  surprise.  The  men  had 
been  prepared  beforehand  for  just  such  an  attack  as  this.  They  had 
not  expected  it,  but  they  had  been  directed  what  to  do  in  case  it  came. 
Sidney  had  his  force  rallied  and  organized  in  a  moment.  He  was  oool, 
though  excited,  and  his  example  formed  an  immediate  inspiration  for 
his  men.  In  spite  of  discipline,  however,  there  was  one  instant  of 
bewilderment,  and  something  like  confusion,  and  in  that  instant  two 
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of  the  prisoners  had  effected  their  escape,  joining  themselves  with  their 
newly-arrived  friends. 

Sidney  was  filled  with  a  bitter  anger,  which  well-nigh  merged  into 
a  personal  hatred,  as  he  saw  the  form  of  Dane  among  the  band  of  ruf- 
fians whose  ill-gotten  advantage  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  treachery. 
The  same  thought,  perhaps,  was  in  the  mind  of  each,  ^'  He  shall  pay 
for  this  I''  while  the  temporary  line  of  defense  became  a  counter-attack, 
and  discipline  bade  fair  to  win  the  day  over  numbers. 

Dane  and  his  rough  comrades,  aided  by  the  two  escaped  distillers, 
fought  with  an  angry  desperation,  yet  steadily  changing  their  aggressive 
tactics  as  they  lost  their  ground*  For  Dane,  capture  meant  punishment 
scarcely  less  severe  than  death, — in  a  manner  worse,  perhaps,  to  a  man 
of  his  temperament  He  had  staked  his  all  upon  the  venture,  and 
could  not  afford  to  fail.  The  surprise  and  superior  number  were  what 
he  had  greatly  counted  on,  and  the  sullen  force  with  which  men  will 
fight  for  their  own  ;  and  he  was  like  a  maniac  when  he  saw  how  inch 
by  inch,  slowly,  yet  surely,  his  men  gave  way. 

He  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  command,  after  a  fashion,  since  the 
first,  when  all  had  been  confusion,  and,  with  a  mutual  impulse,  he  and 
his  lieutenant  had  each  singled  the  other  out  as  a  special  target. 

''  Come  on,  men,''  shouted  Sidney,  '^  we'll  chase  them  to  the  lake ! 
Keep  yoor  eyes  on  Dane :  he  mustn't  get  off  again  I" 

Alice  King  Hamilton. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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jmc/jt  haultaut,  midshipman  united 
states  navy:  or,  life  at  the  naval 

ACADEMY. 

(Continued  from  page  185.) 

CHAPTER    VII. 

END  OF  T^E  FIRST  TEBK. 

MENnoir  has  been  make  of  the  store  and  a  pass-book.  It  may  be 
well  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  some  further  details  of  a  financial 
character.  The  pay  of  an  acting  midshipman  was  five  hundred  dollara 
per  year.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  dollars  was  put  aside,  under  the 
title  of  reserved  pay  (or  R.  P.,  as  it  was  generally  styled),  to  be  given 
to  each  one  upon  graduation,  to  pay  for  the  necessary  outfit  to  be  pro- 
cured upon  entering  upon  active  service.  This  left  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  dollars  per  month  from  which  all  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed. 
First  and  foremost  of  these  came  the  mess  bill,  for,  contrary  to  the 
commonly-received  opinion,  the  government  does  not  furnish  its  naval 
officers  with  their  provender.  The  amount  of  this  was  some  eighteen 
dollars  per  month,  the  provisions  being  furnished  by  a  commissary, 
widely  known  and  universally  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  has  ever 
been  associated.  The  portly  form  of  the  genial,  kindly  colonel  could 
be  seen  every  market-day,  rain  or  shine,  at  an  hour  when  his  constitu- 
ents were  still  asleep,  procuring  the  viands  for  the  day.  All  the  mess 
arrangements  were  under  his  care,  the  bill  of  fare  being  made  out  by  a 
board  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  the  luxuries 
of  cold  tea  or  milk,  with  butter  at  all  three  meals,  were  entirely  un- 
heard of,  and  many  were  the  reports  made  of  those  whose  desire  for  the 
lacteal  fluid  overcame  their  fear  of  demerits.  Butter  was  frequently- 
saved  from  the  breakfast-table,  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  hollowed 
crust  of  bread,  and  stowed  away  under  the  tables,  for  use  at  dinner. 
With  the  remaining  sum  the  washing  was  to  be  paid  for,  and  then 
clothing,  boots,  etc.,  as  needed  from  time  to  time.  When  any  article 
was  wanted  a  printed  form  was  filled  out  in  the  requisition-book  of 
each  midshipman,  and  by  him  submitted  for  approval  to  the  captain. 
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The  books  were  sent  to  the  storekeeper,  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  had  approved  requisitions  was  read  at  breakfast  formation  on  Sat- 
urday, and  the  "store-party/'  in  diarge  of  one  of  its  number,  pro- 
ceeded to  its  destination  during  the  forenoon.  Ordinarily,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  strict  economy,  the  pay  was  quite  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary 
expenses;  and  to  those  not  in  debt  was  given  each  month  a  dollar, 
wherewith  to  enjoy  themselves  at  Daute's  or  otherwise. 

The  policy  of  isolation  before  referred  to  had  the  result  of  keeping 
Jack's  class  in  ignorance  of  much  that  was  taking  place  on  shore,  and 
of  many  of  the  customs  of  the  school.  The  term  then  went  on  its 
usual  course,  the  hops  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  the  drills  were 
bringing  the  class  to  some  little  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of 
their  chosen  profession,  the  Christmas  holidays  (with  a  grand  ball  last- 
ing until  two  o'clock  A.M., — with  a  supper  furnished  by  the  colonel, — 
followed  by  any  number  of  zeros  at  the  first  recitation  of  the  day) 
came  and  went,  and  the  semi-annual  examinatiou  drew  near. 

Jack  had  succeeded  in  keeping  his  position  in  the  first  section, 
though  not  without  some  trouble.  At  that  time  the  higher  sections  of 
the  class  had  rather  longer  recitations  assign^  them  than  were  given 
the  lower  ones,  and  every  fortnight  a  transfer  was  made  of  those  who 
had  done  badly  in  one  section  by  putting  them  down  a  step,  and  ad* 
vancing  thq^e  of  the  lower  section  who  had  done  well  enough  to  merit 
it.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  third 
section  would  have  higher  marks  than  those  in  the  second,  and  in  such 
cases  a  transfer  would  generally  be  made:  not  always,  however,  for 
frequently  the  instructor  would  manage  in  some  way  to  persuade  the 
head  of  his  department  that  Smith  ought  not  to  replace  Brown,  though 
his  marks  were  higher.  Carried  out  rigidly,  the  system  was  not  a  bad 
one,  as  an  incentive  was  constantly  present  to  induce  study ;  but  carried 
on  as  it  was,  with  a  good  deal  of  partiality,  it  undoubtedly  merited  the 
fate  of  abolition  that  it  met  in  later  years. 

While  the  routine  went  smoothly  on  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Academy,  events  of  great  importance  were  taking  place  in  the  country, 
oocasioning  considerable  excitement  among  the  midshipmen,  though,  as 
a  rule,  there  was  but  little  ruffling  of  the  surface  quiet  that  existed  on 
board  the  ship.  Still,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  underneath,  and 
as  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  followed  by  the  events  so  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  this  chronicle,  those  members  of  the  class  from  the 
North  were  drawn  more  and  more  together,  as  were  those  from  the 
Slave  States.  Soon  after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  the  first  break 
in  the  Tanks  was  made  by  the  resignation  of  the  midshipmen  from  that 
State.  The  class  was  sorry  to  lose  these  genial  fellows,  and  public 
opinion  was  so  undecided  here,  as  indeed  throughout  the  country  at 
large,  that  the  step  taken  by  these  young  men  was  regarded  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.    That  they  should  ^^  go  with  their  State"  was  the  de- 
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cided  opinion  of  all  the  Southern  youths,  and  most  of  those  from  the 
North  sympathized  with  this  feeling.    The  little  ripple  of  excitement 
produced  by  this  episode  soon  subsided,  and  recitations  and  drills  went 
on  as  in  former  years,  until  the  month  of  January  brought  the  subject 
of  the  serai-annual  examination  to  the  front  as  the  question  of  the 
hour.    The  studies  of  the  past  three  months  were  reviewed,  and  every 
one  was  preparing  for  the  dreaded  ordeal.     No  one  knew  how  the  ex- 
amination was  conducted,  and  it  was  with  somewhat  quaking  hearts 
that  the  first  section  in  arithmetic  marched  ashore,  and  entered  the 
lyceum,  a  room  hitherto  sealed  from  their  vision.     It  adjoined  the 
library,  and  was  quite  crowded  with  models  of  various  vessels  of  the 
navy,  together  with  many  curiosities  contributed  from  time  to  time  by 
various  officers.     Here  was  a  table,  with  several  chairs  around  it,  and 
blackboards  conveniently  placed,  from  which  signs  it  was  rightly  con- 
cluded that  the  academic  (somewhat  disrespectfully  called  the  epidemic) 
board  was  soon  to  assemble  to  hear  what  the  individual  members  of  the 
section  knew  regarding  the  subjects  over  which  they  had  been  laboring 
for  the  past  months.     Soon  they  entered,  the  superintendent  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his  usually  genial  face  bearing  somewhat 
of  the  look  of  a  bored,  or  about  to  be  bored,  person.    There  were  some 
officers  there  whose  presence  was  quite  new  to  all  these  junior  class- 
men.    The  commandant  of  midshipmen,  next  in  rank  to  {he  superin« 
tendent,  a  lieutenant  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  was  now  first  seen 
by  them.     His  duties  on  shore  were  quite  like  those  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  school-ship,  who  was  to  the  class  under  him  the  com- 
mandant, so  far  as  they  were  concerned.   Various  heads  of  departments, 
who  had  been  visible  in  the  recitation-rooms  once  or  twice  during  the 
term,  were  there  also;  and  some,  whose  duties  lay  entirely  with  the 
upper  classes,  were  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.     The  cold, 
blonde  professor  of  mathematics  took  his  seat  at  a  small  table,  and  said, 
*^  Gentlemen,  come  and  draw  your  papers.''     All  advanced,  and  frooi 
a  quantity  of  apparently  blank  slips  of  paper  each  drew  what  fate 
assigned  to  him.     An  examination  of  the  other  side  revealed  the  prize 
drawn,  and,  after  a  moment's  delay.  Jack's  name  was  called :  he  was 
to  read  his  question,  and  then  to  solve  and  explain  it,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  with  rapidity  and  ease.    Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes ! .   The  subject  was  so  easy  that  he  grew  careless,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  talking,  stumbled,  floundered,  and  fell.    Mortified  beyond 
measure,  he  took  his  seat,  feeling  that  he  had  disgraced  himself  beyond 
recovery,  and  that  his  failure  would  bring  dire  results  (he  knew  not 
what)  in  its  train.     Visions  of  an  enforced  return  to  the  paternal  roof 
flitted  before  his  eyes,  and  the  thought  that  in  his  weekly  letter  he 
would  be  obliged  to  tell  his  mother  what  had  befallen  him  was  mad- 
dening.   At  last  the  ordeal  was  over,  and  the  section  filed  out,  to  be 
replaced  by  another.    Outside  the  door  the  jolly  countenance  of  Jack's 
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friend^  the  other  professor,  was  seen,  and  he  was  at  once  appealed  to 
to  know  what  would  probably  happen.  ^^  Failed  did  you,  eh  ?  Bad, 
Mr.  Haultaut ;  very  bad !  Pass  you  down  half  a  dozen  numbers,  at 
least.  I'm  sorry  for  you  :  look  out  for  June,  sir.''  "  Only  go  down 
six  plaoes,"  thought  our  young  friend ;  ''what  a  relief!  and  I  sha'n't 
have  to  tell  mother  that  I  have  disgraced  the  family  by  failure  to  pass." 
For  the  first  time  did  it  become  clear  that  the  examination  was  only  a 
relative,  and  not  an  absolute,  means  of  determining  class  standing.  The 
marks  given  by  the  board  were  combined  with  those  received  during  the 
term  in  a  certain  definite  proportion,  and  hence  it  might  happen  that 
an  almost  total  failure  might  occur,  without  causing  a  final  falling  below 
the  standard  of  2.5. 

There  was  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  before  the  other  ex- 
aminations and  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  and  the  first  section 
in  geography  determined  that  there  should  be  something  done  to  com- 
memorate their  emancipation  from  the  hard  and  fast  bonds  of  Cornell's 
text.  Accordingly  a  series  of  resolutions  was  drawn  up  by  some  of 
them,  and  submitted  to  the  rest  for  their  approval.  They  read  as 
follows : 

"By  the  Fourth  ClaB8|  First  Section  in  Oeograpby,  in  Conyention  duly 
assembled : 

"  Wherbab,  It  hath  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  examination  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners  are  not  furnished  with  text-books,  and  hence  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  component  matter  of  a  text-book  edited  by  one 
S.  S.  Cornell ;  and 

'^Whxrbas,  As  our  instructor  is  wont  to  say,  'I  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  lately/  and  ^  It  may  be  so,  but  the  book  don't  say  so ;'  and 

*^  Whxrxab,  According  to  the  same  authority,  *It  is  generally  hard  work  to 
give  the  first  section  anything  but  4's,'  and  that  hence  we  may  hope  to  ^  come  out 
with  flying  colors;' 

"  Therefore,  be  it  unanimously  Resolved^  That  any  member  of  the  section 
whose  lot  it  may  be  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes,  and 
Springs,  who  does  not  introduce  into  his  exercise,  <  Lonely  Iceland,  situated  in  the 
regions  of  eternal  snow,'  or  who,  having  to  discourse  on  Lowland  Plains,  shall 
fail  to  describe  '  The  shepherds  of  the  Pampas,'  etc.,  or  omits  to  say,  *■  Woe  be  to 
the  animal,'  etc.,  or  who  in  any  exercise  whatever  omits  what  our  venerable  in- 
structor is  pleased  to  call  *  anything  of  interest,'  whether  Mr.  Cornell  informs  us  of 
the  fact  or  not,  shall  be  obliged  to  deliver  a  discourse  over  the  mortal  remains  of 
oar  text-book  on  the  occasion  of  its  consignment  to  the  depths  of  the  Severn. 

^^And  he  ii  further  reaolvedj  That  in  order  that  each  member  of  the  section 
shall  fill  his  board,  he  shall  first  write  what  he  knows  to  be  so;  secondly,  what  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  so ;  thirdly,  'anything  of  interest'  that  he  knows  is  not  so ;  and, 
lastly, — if  he  gets  stuck, — that  which  he  does  not  know." 

This  having  been  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  section,  the 
following  day  brought  to  liglit  in  the  examination-room  flagrant  dere- 
lictions from  the  resolutions ;  and  in  the  afternoon  preparations  were 
made  for  the  funeral,  and  speeches  got  in  readiness  for  the  occasion. 
Three  boats  were  lowered,  and,  headed  by  the  first  section  in  the  life- 
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boat^  the  procession  pulled  into  the  oater  harbor.  Here  the  boats  came 
together^  and  the  speeches  were  made ;  some  poetry  (very  bad,  it  is  to 
be  feared)  was  read;  and  finally ,  with  great  solemnity,  the  leader  of 
the  section  threw  into  the  river  a  brand-new  geography,  draped  with 
crape  and  white  flowers,  the  assembled  thousands  (?)  joining  in  the 
familiar  requiem, — 

"  We  are  going  home." 

To  the  book  was  attached  a  buoy,  with  the  following  inscription : 

"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

CORKBLL'S    GbOOBAPHT. 

Died  February  21,  1861. 


*  Come  to  order,  young  gentlemen  !* — Softwood,  i.  27.'* 

So  close  was  the  surveillance  under  which  the  class  was  kept  that 
there  was  but  little  room  for  any  gross  infractions  of  the  regulations ; 
but  on  this  last  Saturday  night,  after  all  was  reported  quiet  on  the 
berth-deck,  and  every  one  was  supposed  to  be  wrapped  in  slumber, 
there  was  suddenly  beard  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  which  seemed  to  pass 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  and  which  most  eflectually 
roused  all  hands  from  their  real  or  feigned  repose. 

This  was  followed  by  another,  and  still  another;  and  soon  the  prac- 
ticed ear  recognized  that  it  was  the  rolling  of  32-pounder  shot  which 
caused  the  disturbance.  By  this  time  the  officer  in  charge,  a  delight- 
fully pleasant  fellow,  called  Bobby  for  short,  having  made  a  hasty 
toilet,  appeared  ui)on  the  scene.  In  his  peculiarly  crisp  and  somewhat 
sarcastic  voice  he  inquired,  "Who's  been  rolling  those  shot?"  Nat- 
urally there  was  no  reply,  and  then  with  a  quiet  remark  to  the  effect 
that  "he  didn't  want  any  more  of  that  skylarking/'  he  departed. 
Hardly  had  he  ensconced  himself  between  the  sheets,  or  the  innocent 
ones  in  their  hammocks  dropped  olf  to  sleep  again,  when  the  thunder- 
ing reverberation  once,  twice,  thrice  repeated,  roused  all  hands  once 
more.  There  was  not  much  doubt  what  was  to  happen,  for  the  sound 
had  barely  ceased  before  the  familiar  ^^  rat-tat,  rat-tat"  of  the  drum, 
accompanied  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  fife,  was  heard  sounding  the 
call  to  quarters.  A  moment  later  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  officer 
of  the  day,  "  Turn  out  everybody,  lash  your  hammocks  and  stow  them 
in  the  netting."  Amazed,  bewildered,  and  disgusted,  feeling  robbed  of 
the  sweetest  part  of  their  night's  sleep,  the  commands  were  moodily 
obeyed  by  all,  and  then  was  heard  Jack's  voice  on  the  gun-deck  giving 
the  order  to  fall  in.  The  crews  were  mustered,  and  the  reports  made 
as  usual.  Bobby  quietly  remarked,  "Gentlemen,  you  all  know  why 
you  are  here.  If  those  gentlemen  who  rolled  the  shot  will  make 
themselves  known^  the  rest  will  be  allowed  to  go  below."    Of  course 
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there  was  no  reply.  Nine-tenths  of  the  class  were  i^orant  of  the 
perpetrator  of  the  offense,  and  none  would  have  told  had  thej  known. 
There  were  many,  a  majority  indeed,  who  would  have  stepped  at  onoe 
to  the  front  and  acknowledged  their  guilt  rather  than  have  their  class- 
mates punished,  but  those  who  had  done  this  were  not  made  of  such 
material.  Having  directed  the  adjutant  to  bring  the  battalion  to  a 
parade  rest,  Bobby  sat  down  and  said,  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  that  was 
handed  him  by  a  servant,  ^*  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  stand  it  as 
long  as  you  can.^^ 

"  There  was  silence  as  of  death , 
And  each  one  held  his  breath, 
For  a  while.*' 

And  still  they  stood,  with  no  nearer  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  than  at  first.  After  an  hour,  finding  no  headway  made, 
Bobby  had  the  order,  "  Attention  1"  given,  and  then  said,  "  Does  any 
one  know  who  did  it?''  As  there  was  no  reply,  beginning  at  the  first 
crew,  he  passed  along  the  line,  asking  each  one  in  turn  if  he  had  done 
it,  and  from  each  he  received  a  negative  reply.  Here  was  a  dilemma, 
and  his  sharp  wit  was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  a  few  remarks 
to  the  effect  that  '^ he  supposed  it  must  all  be  a  mistake;  that  no  shot 
had  been  rolled ;  that  the  drum  had  not  beaten  to  quarters,  and  that  he 
was  still  in  bed,  or  else  some  one  had  liedT^  ''  It  is  a  hard  word,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  **  but  the  truth  must  be  told.  Some  one  in  the  class 
has  lied  !  I  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation,  that  you  will 
discover  the  offender,  and  as  of  course  I  cannot  find  a  man  who  takes 
refuge  behind  a  falsehood,  I  must  leave  the  case  with  you.  March  to 
hammocks,  sir  I" 

This  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred,  and  Jack  and 
Ben,  who  had  each  been  brought  up  to  regard  falsehood  as  a  despicable 
meanness,  consulted  with  the  captains  of  the  various  crews,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  fellow  must  be  found  out  and  either  made  to  acknowl- 
edge his  guilt  or  else  be  reported.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  him. 
He  was  indeed  known  to  his  captain,  who,  while  he  would  not  tell  his 
name  so  long  as  it  was  a  mere  question  of  skylarking,  now  determined 
that  it  should  be  made  public.  Accordingly,  a  moral  pressure  judiciously 
applied  early  on  Sunday  morning  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  it 
was  soon  known  that  the  culprit  had  confessed,  and  that  Jacobs  was 
the  man.  He  had  not  been  liked  in  the  class,  and  as  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  he  was  deficient  in  all  his  studies,  he  took  this  method 
of  showing  his  spite.  He  was  not  mistaken,  for  on  the  Monday  he 
received  an  intimation  from  the  Department  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  resign.  In  naval  parlance  he  was  bilged,  and  departed  to  his 
paternal  roof,  never  heard  of  until  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  he  was 
found  to  have  amassed  a  reasonable  fortune  as  a  sutler.     Accompany- 
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ing  him  in  his  banishment  were  some  ten  or  a  dozen  others,  whose 
names  had  been  for  the  last  three  months  constantly  among  the  tfiunor- 
iaUy  the  last  section  in  everything.  They  were  of  small  loss  either  to 
the  class  or  to  the  service,  and  the  gap  caused  by  their  absence  was  not 
felt,  except  when  at  great-gun  drill  an  extra  pair  or  two  of  hands 
would  have  been  found  acceptable. 

When  the  class-standing  was  published,  Jack  found  himself  ten  in 
mathematics,  lower  than  he  had  ever  stood,  and  among  the  single  num- 
bers in  the  other  studies,  save  in  drawing,  where  even  all  the  genius  of 
the  old  Don  (who  had  half  finished  his  last  picture)  could  not  bring 
him  above  fifty.  With  these  results  he  could  not  but  be  satisfied, 
though  he  was  determined  not  to  remain  so  low  in  mathematics.  With 
a  fixed  purpose  to  regain  his  lost  position  and  to  advance  his  general 
standing,  so  that  if  possible  he  might  be  a  star  (one  of  the  first  five),  he 
b^an  the  studies  of  the  second  term. 

Allan  D.  Browk, 
Commander  VJS.N. 

m 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Concluded  from  page  156.) 

We  were  just  on  the  point  of  saying  that  friendships  of  a  pnrelj 
feminine  nature  seem  a  good  deal  like  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  which 
capriciously  disappears  and  then  breaks  out  again  in  some  new  place, 
instead  of  confining  itself  to  that  monotonous  regularity  of  flow  so 
much  more  preferred  by  both  the  resident  and  transient  public.  No- 
body cares  to  put  up  a  castle  by  a  spring  that  drops  out  of  sight  one 
week,  and  the  next  breaks  loose  a  day's  march  down  the  valley. 

Restricting  ourselves,  then,  to  the  time  of  our  story,  we  are  willing 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Truffles  as  the  dearest  friend  of  Mrs.  Featherfoot, 
which  implies  that  they  trimmed  their  bonnets  and  tested  their  recipes 
together. 

Mrs.  Truffles  was  just  in  the  mood  for  a  quiet  talk.  Her  hus- 
band was  out,  the  fruit  season  was  over,  her  store-rooms  were  filled 
with  cans  and  jars  and  pots  of  all  manner  of  devices,  sweet,  spiced, 
and  tart;  and,  after  such  careful  anticipation  of  the  various  appe- 
tites under  her  charge,  Mrs.  Truffles  felt  as  though  she  was  entitled  to 
a  little  leisure.  For  she  Was  altogether  too  wise  to  flatter  herself  that 
her  husband  was  of  the  sort  that  are  ''  content  with  anything,''  gener- 
ally for  the  reason  they  can  get  little  else.  On  the  contrary,  she  knew 
that  the  gastric  juices,  left  too  much  to  themselves,  are  very  apt  to 
wander  off  into  improper  relations  with  beer,  nicotine,  a  straight  flush, 
and  divers  other  entangling  alliances,  much  to  the  detriment  of  good 
sound  protoplasm.  So  she  gave  him  no  excuse  for  change  of  diet  or 
inquiry  after  court-martial  details  as  far  from  home  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Truffles,  at  the  very  instant  of  her  visitor's  entrance,  detected 
that  preoccupation  of  mind  which  meant  either  something  to  tell  or 
something  to  borraw,  the  two  great  conservative  impulses  which  hold 
society  together,  both  in  barracks  and  on  Murray  Hill. 

Now  we  must  stop  a  moment  to  note  how  pleasant  it  is  to  think 
that  we  have  no  secrets  from  the  reader.  Our  story  is  as  plain  and 
simple  as  Herbert  Spencer  himself.  The  practice  of  crowding  a  plot 
into  the  last  page  or  so  is  very  reprehensible.  It  encourages  hasty 
work  and  desultory  reading.  Everybody  turns  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
VoL.  XII.— No.  3.  28 
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81011  and  then  finds  the  rest  insipid ;  whereas  it  is  the  charm  of  oar 
method  that  the  reader  gets  nothing  more  at  one  end  of  the  work  than 
at  the  other,  and  even  less  in  the  middle. 

It  was  near  tattoo  when  Mrs.  Featherfoot  came  home,  taking 
advantage  of  the  escort  of  Captain  Truffles  on  his  way  to  roll-call,  all 
of  which  he  invariably  attended,  including  reveille,  instead  of  assign- 
ing it  to  his  subalterns,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  considered  very  useless 
pieces  of  military  furniture.  He  thought  they  should  be  shut  up  in  a  sort 
of  incubation-box,  and  only  taken  out  when  there  was  a  vacancy  above 
them.  But  they  are  very  useful,  principally  in  memorializing  Con- 
gress and  keeping  our  law-makers  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
army,  and  that  it  needs  everything — except  fewer  officers. 

However,  one  lieutenant  after  another,  they  reported  to  Captain 
I'ruffles,  and  one  after  another  were  quietly  told  that  nothing  was  re- 
quired of  them  but  to  keep  as  far  away  from  the  company  as  practi- 
cable. This  was  in  view  of  a  peculiar  experience  of  the  captain's 
which  nearly  killed  him. 

Having  consented  to  absent  himself  for  rather  a  long  leave,  by 
changes  while  he  was  away,  Lieutenant  Straightedge  finally  took  his 
place.  Method  was  this  gentleman's  passion, — not  the  methods  vul- 
garly adopted  by  the  service,  but  his  own  individual  methods.  Finding 
it  necessary  one  day  to  refer  to  the  clothing-book,  he  was  struck  by  a 
"  happy  thought."  He  went  to  work  immediately  to  revise  and  fix  up 
its  balances  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  so  that  the  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion should  show  the  exact  standing  of  each  soldier.  Any  indebted- 
ness to  the  government  should  be  carried  out  in  black  ink,  as  the  color 
most  suitable  to  such  mournful  results,  while  the  credits  of  the  men 
should  be  entered  in  the  brightest  of  red.  In  that  way,  a  half-glanoe 
at  the  page  would  show  whether  further  issues  of  clothing  were  advis- 
able. This  was  the  main  idea,  but  there  were  other  improvements 
equally  luminous  and  far  more  novel.  The  consequence  was  in  time  a 
record  that  reminded  one  of  the  American  flag  eclipsed  in  crape. 

Now,  the  clothing-book  had  been  kept  by  Captain  Truffles  himself, 
with  every  figure  secured  and  verified  by  his  own  labor,  and  set  down 
in  his  own  hand,  not,  perhaps,  with  the  precise  evenness  of  prize-pen- 
manship, but  plainly  enough  to  be  read  by  any  careful  inspector;  and 
when  the  captain  returned  to  duty,  and  Mr.  Straightedge  proudly  pro- 
duced his  work,  and  sought  to  indoctrinate  his  company  commander 
into  the  mysteries  of  red  balances,  black  balances,  blue  diagonals,  and 
parallel  combinations  of  red,  black,  and  blue,  that  officer  turned  on  his 
heel,  walked  down  to  the  first  sergeant's  office,  and  prepared  an  order 
in  reference  to  the  company  records  that  made  access  to  them  on  the 
part  of  his  future  lieutenants  about  as  easy  as  admission  into  the  ord- 
nance corps.  All  the  labor  of  Mr.  Straightedge  was  finally  bundled 
into  the  stove,  and  the  captain,  having  spent  nearly  two  months  on  a 
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new  clothing-book  afber  the  good  old  ways,  then  took  all  the  roll-calls 
into  his  own  hands,  so  as  to  expose  the  company  to  as  little  contagion 
as  possible,  which  explains  why  Mrs.  Featherfoot  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  society  as  far  as  her  gate  after  her  visit  to  the  madam. 

By  the  time  these  two  ladies  had  disposed  of  the  news  about  Mr. 
Buttons,  it  was  understood  that  he,  Mr.  Penwiper,  and  Major  Longbow 
had  passed  a  very  jolly  afternoon  over  at  ^^  that  plaoe,^'  the  major  of 
course  singing  his  famous  song  of  the  ''  Three  Black  Cats'^  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  while  the  other  two  beat  out  the  time,  one  with  a  tumbler 
and  the  other  with  an  inkstand,  until  the  sight  of  the  officer  of  the  day 
through  the  window  put  a  stop  to  the  uproar,  and  Mr.  Buttons  stag- 
gered off  to  bed. 

Not  all  of  these  facts  had  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Featherfoot, 
or  even  disclosed  by  his  wife.  They  were  the  inevitable  interpretation 
of  shrugs  and  sighs  and  nods,  half-uttered  phrases,  and  significant  inter- 
jections, with  all  the  other  machinery  by  which  realities  become  myths, 
the  commonplace  grows  into  scandal. 

Mrs.  TrufBes  was  a  very  good-natured  woman,  but,  like  Aristides, 
Aspasia,  and  the  people  of  those  times,  was  fond  of  hearing  some  new 
thing.  Her  husband  had  married  rather  late  in  life,  was  addicted  to 
silence  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  much  given  to  executing  anomalous  de- 
signs with  scroll-saws,  lathes,  and  other  enginery  of  that  species. 
Whether  it  was  to  carve  an  eagle  or  to  wheel  his  company,  he  labored 
with  an  accuracy  that  made  existence  a  burden  to  the  guides  and  his 
work  a  model  for  nature.  It  followed  that  the  madam  was  largely 
thrown  on  her  own  resources.  She  compounded  all  manner  of  recon- 
dite comestibles  in  the  kitchen,  while  the  captain  was  busy  with  bric-a- 
brac  in  the  garret.  For  a  neighbor  to  run  in  now  and  then  with  the 
last  rumor  from  headquarters,  or  the  newest  incident  from  the  bachelors' 
mess,  or  the  style  of  the  most  recent  arrival  from  the  metropolis,  was  an 
act  of  charity  partly,  and  if  the  madam  took  too  lively  an  interest  in 
such  things,  clearly  it  was  the  fault  of  her  husband,  who  should  have 
\een  reading  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  or  the  Waverley  Novels  to  her 
instead  of  doing  up  still  life  in  walnut 

But  it  was  a  very  strange  thing  that  Mrs.  Boomer  fared  no  better 
than  Mrs.  Truffles.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  nothing  silent 
about  the  captain  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  loquacious  as  the 
poly- voiced  sea,  a  veritable  speech-mitrailleuse,  and  yet  the  moment  he 
passed  within  his  own  entry-door  no  oyster  could  have  said  less. 

Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  see.  At  the  club,  on  the 
corner,  after  parade,  and,  more  particularly,  at  whist,  the  captain  was 
inexhaustible ;  but  the  moment  he  was  ms-d^-tna  with  Mrs.  Boomer  at 
his  own  fireside  all  inspiration  failed  him,  and  he  sank  away  to  sleep 
and  recuperation  for  the  next  day's  monologue.  Neither  was  there 
anything  soporific  about  Mrs.  Boomer.     Her  eyes  were  always  open, 
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and  no  remark  of  hers  was  ever  off  the  target,  nor  did  she  need  a  sight- 
ing-shot in  order  to  get  home  with  what  she  wished  to  say.  Ck>me  to 
think  of  it|  probably  this  simple  directness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Boomer 
was  the  very  thing  that  made  the  vocal  embroidery  of  the  captain  im- 
possible. It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  the  embellishments  of  a  narrative 
stripped  down  to  the  very  skeleton  by  a  lady,  though,  like  all  the  rest^ 
she  has  no  scruple  in  enveloping  herself  with  an  amount  of  fabrication 
in  wire,  muslin,  lace,  and  ruffles  that  would  put  the  Arabian  Nights  to 
blush.  Mrs.  Boomer,  however,  was  not  an  acrid  woman.  She  was 
simply  np  poet,  and  as  incapable  of  exaggeration  as  a  compound  pen- 
dulum, not  from  any  sense  of  duty,  but  from  sheer  poverty  of  nature. 
She  was  one  of  those  people  who  read  the  history  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, and,  tormented  with  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  would  look  him 
up  in  the  encyclopeedia  to  verify  his  family  and  surroundings,  and  per- 
mit themselves  a  mild  wonder  that  he  is  not  down  among  tlie  K's  with 
Keats  and  Kepler. 

But  Mrs.  Truffles  delighted  in  Captain  Boomer.  She  found  him 
far  more  entertaining  than  the  post-library,  despite  its  literature,  that 
ranged  from  Abercrombie  on  the  '^  Intellectual  Powers''  to  Zimmerman 
on  '^  Solitude,"  and  bore  evidence  of  the  tastes  of  many  a  commanding 
officer,  from  General  Storms,  an  austere  man  with  a  large  family,  who 
had  contributed  Button's  '^  Recreations  in  Science"  and  Pollok's 
'^  Course  of  Time,"  to  Major  Moulds,  who,  unmarried  and  of  an  anti- 
quarian turn  of  mind,  left  behind  him  Blount's  ^^  Nomo-Lexicon"  and 
Selden's  «  Table-Talk." 

Consequently,  when  Captain  Boomer  dropped  in  the  next  evening 
after  Mrs.  Featherfoot's  visit,  Truffles  was  up-stairs,  as  usual,  executing 
landscapes  in  wood,  and  there  he  was  left  to  stay.  Though  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Buttons  the  madam  had  been  charged  never  to  tell,  and 
her  promise  to  that  effect  accepted,  it  was  only  after  the  manner  of  the 
two  back-buttons  on  a  dress-coat,  as  a  survival  from  the  times  when 
such  things  meant  something,  and  linger  into  the  present  from  simple 
inertia.  * 

So  Mrs.  Truffles  began  to  banter  the  captain  on  the  alacrity  with 
which  his  subaltern,  Mr.  Buttons,  was  completing  his  professional  edu- 
cation, and  how  gratified  his  commanding  officer  must  be  at  this  new 
proof  of  efficiency.  And  Captain  Boomer — well — well — ^what  clams 
and  champagne  were  to  Tom  Tice  was  the  revelation  of  this  evening 
to  him ;  for  he  was  no  teetotaler,  except  on  courts-martial,  when  he 
punished  all  cases  of  intoxication  with  a  severity  that  was  of  no  small 
benefit  to  the  United  States  treasury,  if  but  little  to  the  transgressor, 
perhaps  out  of  a  desire  to  convince  himself  that  his  opinions  were 
correct,  however  askew  his  practice  might  be  in  this  particular  re- 
spect. 

Slowly  did  Captain  Boomer  digest  the  delicious  morsels  of  this 
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feasi;,  where  Buttons  was  served  up  like  Pelops,  and  whose  reoonstrue- 
tion,  ivory  shoulder  and  all,  we  still  undertake  to  bring  about. 

It  appeared  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  Mr.  Pen- 
wiper, Major  Longbow,  the  lieutenant,  and  some  others  had  engaged 
in  a  pretty  severe  carouse  up  at  the  ^'  Soldiers'  Home ;''  that  the  major 
had  been  called  upon  for  his  favorite  song,  which  was  received  by  Mr. 
Buttons  with  satiric  applause ;  that  the  major  hereupon  had  intimated 
that  melody  was  no  part  of  the  course  at  the  Aoldemy,  and  Mr.  Buttons 
no  more  of  a  judge  of  music  than  of  brigade  drill ;  upon  which  Mr.  Pen- 
wiper interfered,  with  a  remark  that  he  had  heard  of  field-oiBcers  who 
provided  themselves  with  miniature  editions  of  tactics  pasted  in  the 
tops  of  their  hats,  and  soon  tumblers  and  inkstands  were  flying  about 
the  premises  like  Hebrew  roots  through  a  divinity  student's  dream. 
Finally  the  officer  of  the  day  suppressed  the  disturbance,  and,  in  spite 
of  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  was  almost  certain  to  report  the  whole 
aSair  to  the  colonel. 

Mrs.  Truffles  was  one  of  those  generous  people  who  give  far  more  than 
they  receive,  and  find  themselves  truly  blessed  in  doing  so.  Whether 
it  was  fricasseed  chicken  or  gossip,  nothing  passed  through  her  hands 
without  material  enrichment.  Yet  she  never  went  out  of  the  way  to 
distribute  her  good  things.  At  her  dinner-table  or  by  her  fireside  you 
were  always  sure  of  the  best  there  was,  but  you  had  to  be  there  to 
get  it. 

It  18  not  Mother  Partlett  that  can  be  held  altogether  responsible  for 
a  nest-full  of  ducks.  The  hues  of  the  blossom  are  not  in  the  bulb. 
Most  of  the  color  in  which  Mr.  Buttons's  adventures  were  now  dressed 
was  evolved  by  the  subtile  chemistry  of  Captain  Boomer's  imagination. 
So  when  he  went  home  that  night  he  was  quite  confident  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  which  Mrs.  Boomer  would  listen.  He  was  mistaken,  as 
the  sequel  showed.  She  heard  him  as  a  cat  might  be  supposed  to  hear  a 
canary,  with  little  care  for  the  song,  and  a  good  deal  of  calculation  as 
to  the  distance.  She  was  putting  this  and  that  together.  Mrs.  Truffles 
and  Mrs.  Featherfoot  were  quite  intimate.  Mr.  Featherfoot,  too,  was 
the  officer  of  the  day  concerned*  Probably,  then,  he  was  the  source  of 
the  story.  Now,  Mrs.  Boomer  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service.  She 
bad  never  read  Vii^il,  and  could  not  have  translated 

"  Fama 
Mobilitate  viget  yiresque  acquirit  eundo," 

but  would  have  said,  in  her  homely  idiom,  that  garrison-talk,  like 
commissary  rice,  swelled  dreadfully  in  the  cooking.  Besides,  she  was 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  elderly  officers,  not  as  in  uniform,  but 
as  in  essence, — not  through  her  husband,  but  her  own  eyes  and  ears, 
all  the  more  reliable  that  their  work  was  seldom  obstructed  by  her 
tongue. 
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She  knew  Mr.  Penwiper  to  be  as  steady  as  an  ox,  and  that  any 
spirituous  indiscretion  was  no  more  to  be  expected  of  him  than  from  an 
ice-house.  A  toddy  at  eleven  o'clock,  another  at  three,  and  a  third  just 
before  bedtime,  neither  more  nor  less,  had  been  with  him  a  rule  as 
fixed  as  the  remotest  star.  And  that  Major  Longbow  should  ever 
forget  who  he  was  and  what  was  due  to  him  so  far  as  to  quarrel  with  ^ 
a  callow  graduate,  was  as  soon  to  be  thought  of  as  John  Randolph  for 
a  Mormon  or  Jonathan 'Edwards  at  the  circus.  No  one  knew  or  could 
know  exactly  how  much  Major  Longbow  thought  of  himself,  just  as 
no  one  would  think  of  hefting  Mount  Monadnoc  in  the  hand,  but  it 
was  most  certain  that  he  could  be  trusted — with  his  own  dignity,  surely 
as  President  Washington. 

The  madam  proceeded  to  point  this  out  to  Captain  Boomer  in  her 
chilly,  matter-of-fact  way,  until  that  gentleman  went  down-stairs  to 
shake  up  the  furnace,  and  deplore  the  utter  lack  of  concern  evinced  by 
Mrs.  Boomer  in  local  events.  But  she  had  undoubtedly  saved  him 
from  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Buttons,  who  discharged  his  social  duties  as 
punctually  as  those  of  roll-call  and  drill,  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs. 
TruiHes,  and  gradually  came  to  fancy  that  he  was  looked  at  with  a  sort 
of  quizzical  interest,  pretty  much  as  one  watches  a  kitten  introducing 
herself  to  a  bumble-bee,  and  anticipates  what  a  novel  addition  to  her 
experience  she  is  about  to  acquire.  This  evening  the  captain  was  off 
in  one  corner  working  out  an  involved  problem  in  tactics  by  means  of 
compasses  and  India  ink,  and  the  lieutenant,  in  trying  to  conceive  of 
himself  as  doing  such  a  thing,  got  to  feel  very  miserable  and  unworthy 
of  his  commission,  all  of  which  seemed  to  the  madam  like  the  remorse 
natural  to  previous  levity,  and  her  sympathies  were  wakened.  Just 
how  to  administer  consolation,  dashed  with  enough  reproof  to  make  it 
a  tonic,  was  a  puzzle.  But  heaven  helps  those  who  think  seriously  of 
helping  other  folks,  by  opening  up  all  manner  of  unusual  opportunities. 
The  lieutenant  picked  up  her  thimble,  and  commenced  at  once  to  com- 
pliment the  madam  upon  its  diameter. 

"  Well,"  replied  she, "  small  as  it  is,  there  are  some  things  of  which 
it  could  hold  a  great  deal  too  much." 

The  lieutenant  thought  of  India  ink,  but  only  ventured  a  hesi- 
tating, "  Y-e-s." 

The  madam  went  on :  "  There  are  occasions  when  a  thimble  would 
do  better  than  a  tumbler." 

Mr.  Buttons  laughed,  and  tried  to  conceal  his  ignorance  of  what 
was  meant.  The  madam  thought  him  under  conviction,  and  added, 
'^  Certainly,  for  instance,  it  ought  to  contain  less  headache." 

The  lieutenant  sprang  at  a  solution  of  the  riddle,  and  mournfully 
asked  Mrs.  Truffles  if  sewing  gave  her  the  neuralgia.  He  had  heard 
of  such  cases,  he  said. 
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The  madam,  in  despair,  turned  the  conversation  towards  the  prob- 
abilities of  a  regimental  move,  always  an  easy  subject  for  diffident  sub- 
alterns, and  soon  Mr.  Buttons  took  his  leave,  feeling  as  though  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  calculus  and  confusion  of  the  section-room. 

There  was  time,  however,  to  discharge  himself  of  Mrs.  Featherfoot, 
and  thither  he  went.  Grenerally  this  lady  was  very  gracious,  for  the 
lieutenant  reminded  her  of  red  clover  and  apple-blossoms  and  summer 
afternoons  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  visions  of  love  were  in  the 
fourth  state  of  matter,  and  before  they  had  materialized  into  a  smoking 
husband,  a  cross  cook,  and  a  tipsy  laundress,  when  Mars  seemed  glorious 
in  the  gold  and  crimson  that  had  so  soon  become  tarnished  brass  and 
rusty  flannel. 

But  now  Mr.  Buttons,  in  all  his  spring-like  innocence,  this  very 
last  oriole  of  the  madam's  aviary,  had  turned  out  quite  an  ordinary 
sparrow,  and  she  resented  the  degeneration  of  her  ideal  even  though  it 
partly  vindicated  the  dingy  plumage  of  her  own  bosom  bird. 

Her  reception,  then,  of  Mr.  Buttons  was  not  what  he  anticipated, 
— it  seemed  frosty  and  styptic.  She  met  him  somewhat  as  Father 
Mathew  might  have  met  Doctor  Maginn.  There  was  a  ray  of  affiibility, 
but  it  struggled  though  the  fogs  of  disapproval.  The  social  experience 
of  the  lieutenant  was  limited;  he  felt  driven  in  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  went  home  resolved  to  find  his  entertainment  in  himself 
hereafter,  and  take  up  the  higher  mathematics  or  a  course  in  ethics, 
and  let  the  world  and  women  go. 

And  when  he  next  encountered  Mr.  Featherfoot,  that  gentleman 
was  by  no  means  as  responsive  as  usual.  The  tide  of  his  conviction 
had  begun  to  ebb,  and  he  was  quite  uncertain  if  he  had  done  Mr.  But- 
tons justice.  Consequently  he  felt  aggrieved,  not  with  himself,  but 
with  Buttons,  after  the  manner  of  conscientious  people  generally. 
This,  however,  was  a  minor  inconvenience.  If  you  like  another  man's 
wife  very  much,  you  are  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  husband's  society. 

Heretofore  we  have  followed  the  main  current  of  the  rumors  set 
in  motion  by  the  Featherfoot  family.  But  there  were  eddies  beating 
against  remoter  shores,  like  the  kitchen,  for  instance,  of  the  junior 
household  of  the  garrison.  Mrs.  Jafferty  and  her  husband  were  recent 
acquisitions,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Jafferty  senior,  who  used  to  go 
to  singing-school  in  "auld  lang  syne''  with  the  present  wife  of — 
never  mind.  The  fact  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him  in  these  days 
of  appointment  by  examination  and  promotion  for  worth,  and  so  far 
he  was  fortunate. 

But  Mrs.  Jafferty  was  ready  to  believe  anything  of  the  service.  In 
the  last  six  months  she  had  already  moved  nine  times,  till  there  was  not 
a  sound  saucer  or  a  safe  chair  in  all  her  belongings.  No  matter  who 
joined,  bachelor  or  benedict,  Jafferty  was  sure  to  be  turned  out,  until 
he  had  desperate  thoughts  of  applying  for  the  dead-house,  and  was 
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wont  to  cast  envious  eyes  apon  the  chickens  of  the  post-commandery 
whose  spacious  coop  reared  its  latticed  front  directly  beside  Ja£ferty's 
'*  short  cut"  to  the  garrison. 

And  the  madam  said  in  her  heart  that  the  whole  of  them^  from  the 
colonel  down  to  the  chaplain,  were  a  mean,  nasty  set.  She  would 
much  rather  her  husband  kept  a  countryHstore,  but  yet  he  remained  in 
the  army,  as  most  of  us  do,  notwithstanding  the  loss  thereby  to-^ 
other  trades  and  professions. 

Consequently,  Mrs.  Jafferty  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  she  heard 
from  her  cook  ad  interim^  who  was  a^mpany  laundress,  the  madam 
having  exhausted  every  intelligence-office  in  the  district,  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  had  been  having  a  dreadful  time  over  their  cupe,  and 
that  the  colonel  was  going  to  have  Major  Longbow  tried,  and  that  Mr. 
Penwiper  had  consented  to  transfer  into  another  raiment,  and  that  Mr. 
Buttons  had  resigned. 

When  she  told  this  to  Jafferty  he  would  have  said  si  turn  e  veto  e  ben 
irorato  had  he  known  how.  He  cared  for  no  knowledge  except  that  of 
vacancies  above  him,  and  scanned  his  elders  with  sharp  eyes  for  any 
evidence  of  chronic  ail  or  breaking  health.  A  hollow  cough  from  a 
captain  was  like  a  note  of  Patti,  and  a  yellow-faced  major  pleasanter 
to  see  than  even  the  paternal  acres  of  pumpkins  and  corn.  But  he 
did  not  yet  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  service,  save  for  a  blissful  mo- 
ment or  two  on  pay-days,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  keeping  his 
tactics  and  tobacco  uppermost  on  the  quartermaster's  truck  through  the 
various  shiftings  of  his  furniture  over  the  reservation. 

Coming  from  the  land  of  Goshen,  he  was  prepared  to  believe  any- 
thing of  men  who  drank  aught  stronger  than  buttermilk ;  but  having 
found  little  demand  for  his  opinions  hitherto,  he  kept  them  in  stock 
and  dreamed  of  the  consolations  of  a  future  colonelcy,  since  as  far  back 
as  he  could  verify  his  ancestors  not  one  had  died  under  eighty-eight 
But  he  counted  no  chickens  until  they  could  crow,  or  at  least  cackle. 
When  a  resignation  or  a  dismissal  or  a  death  came  down  from  the 
adjutant-general's  office,  then  he  revised  his  army  register,  and  mean- 
time waited  patiently  for  the  years  to  roll  by,  where  we  leave  him 
simply  as  a  beach-mark,  to  show  the  farthest  reach  of  the  Featherfoot 
legend. 

Mr.  Penwiper  had  been  very  kind  to  Lieutenant  Buttons,  with 
kindness  of  an  open  and  tempting  sort,  like  the  colored  sunlight 
streaming  down  a  free-church  aisle,  lighting  up  everything  except  the 
contribution-box.  Our  young  friend  accordingly  ventured  to  lay  be- 
fore the  adjutant  the  problem  of  his  cool  reception  by  the  Featherfoots. 
As  it  involved  some  real  acquaintance  with  the  intricacios  of  the 
female  mind,  the  selection  of  Penwiper  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  as 
he  was  a  bachelor  who  never  had  aunt  or  sister,  and  whose  mother 
had  been  years  in  heaven. 
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The  adjutant  listened  good-nataredly^  for  this  was  before  the  days 
of  target-records  and  peroentages^  and  when  the  old  guard  scattered 
ball  and  buck  over  the  nearest  hill-side,  and  trudged  silently  home- 
wards to  gather  strength  for  the  next  tour.  He  assured  Mr.  Buttons 
that  these  little  oscillations  of  the  domestic  thermometer  were  as  com* 
mon  as  dandelions,  and  meant  nothing  more  than  an  infidel's  kiss  of 
the  Bible.  ^'Probably/'  said  the  adjutant,  '^ Featherfoot  had  forgotten 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  door-mat,  or  the  servant  had  broken  a  bit  of 
old  china.  You  know,"  added  the  sage,  confidentially,  ''that  any- 
thing upsets  a  woman,  and  she  takes  it  out  of  the  first  man  she 
meets.'* 

This  was  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
lady,  but  it  left  the  change  in  Featherfoot  himself  to  be  accounted  for. 
Mr.  Penwiper  disposed  of  this  very  briefly.  "  You  never  can  tell," 
said  he,  '^  what  to  expect  from  a  married  man." 

Mr.  Buttons,  being  already  in  the  second  month  of  a  third  engage- 
ment, looked  alarmed,  and  the  adjutant  hastened  to  explain.  ''He 
either  loves  his  wife  or  he  does  not.  In  the  one  case  her  wishes  govern 
him  absolutely,  and  he  passes  outside  the  reach  of  any  known  laws 
into  the  domain  of  the  supernatural."  And  Mr.  Penwiper  illustrated 
the  transition  with  a  graceful  wave  of  his  pipe  upwards,  leaving  to 
Mr.  Buttons  large  possibilities  of  inference  as  to  the  indefinite  blessed- 
ness of  that  man.  "  But,"  continued  the  adjutant,  "  if,  on  the  other 
band,  he  is  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  he  puts  himself  equally 
beyond  ordinary  calculation,  only  in  the  opposite  direction."  And 
Mr.  Penwiper  thrust  his  pipe  towards  the  floor  with  a  vehemence 
which  showed  that  he  intended  his  meaning  to  go  very  much  farther. 

Mr.  Buttons  was  banning  to  feel  rather  sorry  for  Mr.  Feather- 
foot,  in  view  of  his  probable  destiny,  and  he  half  resolved  he  would 
overlook  any  torpidity  of  demeanor  in  an  officer  occupying  so  difficult 
a  position,  when  the  adjutant  resumed  his  pipe  and  counsel.  "  If  this 
sort  of  thing  continues,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "  it  might  signify  some- 
thing, some  little  official  inadvertence  on  your  part  which  a  word  or 
two  would  dispose  of,  and  perhaps  you  had  better  speak  to  Feather- 
foot  about  it  when  convenient." 

But  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter  was  saved,  and  that  by 
Captain  Boomer  himself.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  this  gentleman  to 
allow  any  uncertainties  in  his  vicinity,  and,  as  Mr.  Buttons  was  one  of 
his  own  subalterns,  the  captain  felt  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
him  to  clear  things  up.  Nor  did  he  waste 'any  forethought  upon  his 
operations.  "Good-morning,  good-morning,  Mr.  Buttons!"  shouted 
Boomer  when  next  they  met.  "  What's  this  I  hear  about  your  going 
off  on  a  spree  with  Penwiper  and  the  rest  of  them  ?" 

"On  a  spree  with  Mr.  Penwiper?"  repeated  the  lieutenant,  looking 
at  the  captain  as  if  questioning  his  sobriety. 
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"  Yes ;  they  tell  me  you  had  a  time  of  it,  sure  enough." 

"  Who  telfe  you  so  ?" 

"  Who?    Why,  the  whole  garrison  is  talking  about  it/' 

If  Mr.  Buttons  had  suddenly  come  across  his  own  coffin  he  could 
not  have  been  m*ore  astonished,  and  he  showed  it  so  genuinely  that 
Captain  Boomer  immediately  felt  a  greater  respect  for  his  wife's  judg- 
ment than  ever.  Fortunately,  drill-call  sounded,  and  there  was  no 
time  for  further  questions ;  and  that  drill  was  diversified  by  an  incident 
so  altogether  out  of  the  line  of  the  profession,  into  the  details  of  which 
our  present  complications  do  not  now  permit  us  to  enter,  that  the 
shock  set  up  a  sort  of  counter-irritation  with  Mr.  Buttons;  and,  as  two 
rightly-adjusted  waves  swallow  up  one  another  and  leave  a  smooth  sea 
behind,  so,  when  drill  was  over,  the  lieutenant  had  recovered  his  equi- 
librium, and  was  quite  inclined  to  believe  that  his  captain  was  joking. 
And  innocence  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  in  proportion  to  its  purity. 

But  Mr.  Buttons  was  on  the  edge  of  a  discovery  that  would  prob- 
ably render  unnecessary  his  projected  self-discipline  with  Quaternions 
or  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  any 
rumor,  however  absurd,  of  indiscretions  on  his  part  had  gone  abroad, 
it  would  explain  his  apparent  exile  from  female  favor,  and  give  some 
coherency  to  those  wonderful  remarks  of  Mrs.  Truffles  over  which  the 
lieutenant  had  pondered  in  vain. 

And  in  the  intervals  of  looking  after  the  skirmish-line  at  that  day's 
drill  he  had  concluded  that  Mr.  Featherfoot  would  certainly  know 
what  the  whole  garrison  was  talking  about,  and,  under  cover  of  a  nat- 
ural interest  in  this,  he  might  explore  that  gentleman's  disposition  gen- 
erally. Coming  events  not  only  cast  their  shadows  before,  but  once 
over  the  meridian  they  leave  them  behind,  walking  in  the  trail  of  which 
Mr.  Buttons  found  increasing  suggestions  of  Featherfoot's  concern  with 
his  difficulties.  There  was  that  accident  at  the  adjutant's  office,  which 
suddenly  came  to  the  lieutenant's  recollection,  together  with  the  tenor 
of  Mr.  Featherfoot's  look,  manifesting  rather  more  surprise  than  an 
ordinary  stumble  would  merit.  What  connection  there  could  be  with 
that  and  Captain  Boomer's  assertion  did  not,  however,  appear.  In  the 
midst  of  these  speculations  Mr.  Buttons  came  face  to  face  with  Feather- 
foot  in  person.  He  accepted  the  omen.  "  Mr.  Featherfoot,"  said  he, 
^^  just  before  drill  I  met  Captain  Boomer,  and  he  said  there  was  a  very 
strange  story  out  concerning  me.     Have  you  heard  anything  of  it?" 

Now  Mr.  Featherfoot  was  constitutionally  unable  to  gain  time  for 
himself  by  any  diplomatid  circumlocutions.  He  pulled  out  his  watch, 
of  course,  and  did  not  even  see  that  he  was  looking  at  the  back  of  it. 
But  Mr.  Buttons  did.  Nor  had  the  latter  been  long  enough  in  service 
to  sour  his  sympathies.  "  Don't  let  me  detain  you,  Mr.  Featherfoot," 
added  he,  briskly. 

That  gentleman,  however,  made  no  attempt  at  escape.     With  a 
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deprecating  oough,  he  replied,  "Ah,  well — ^yes — the  other  day,  you 
know — I  saw  you  at  the  adjutant's ;  but  of  course  I  made  no  report 
of  the  matter, — ^no  oflScial  report." 

"No  report  of  what?''  impatiently  asked  Mr.  Buttons. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  saw  you;  it  couldn't  be  helped." 

''What  couldn't  be  helped?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Buttons,  everybody  understands  what  a  pleasant  place 
old  'Vesuvius'  is.  Ha !  ha!  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  little  drink* 
ing  there;  not  enough  to  do  any  harm,  to  be  sure;  nothing  to  be  talked 
about, — that  is,  to  any  extent." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  lieutenant;  "but,  Mr.  Featherfoot,  I 
never  drank  a  drop  of  anything  there  or  anywhere  else." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Buttons,  certainly ;  but  it  looked  that  way,  at 
least  it  seemed  to,  to  me." 

Colonel  Peppercorn's  appearance  at  this  moment  put  a  stop  to  the 
interview,  and,  moreover,  he  took  Mr.  Buttons  home  with  him  for  a 
game  of  chess,  for  which  the  lieutenant  possessed  a  qualification  to  be 
found  in  very  few  of  his  superiors.  He  accepted  defeat  with  so  much 
grace  and  good  nature  that  even  the  kind-hearted  colonel  never  hesi- 
tated to  do  his  best  without  a  fear  of  depressing  his  opponent's  happi- 
ness by  a  hair's  breadth.  And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Buttons,  on  this  occasion, 
though  sadly  l^eaten,  looked  as  merry  as  Mark  Twain.  Very  droll 
were  his  recollections  of  Featherfoot's  fragmentary  speech  and  confused 
manner,  in  such  contrast  to  his  usual  appearance,  like  that  of  a  man  on 
whom  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  rises  daily  the  year  round. 

To  him  the  intervention  of  the  colonel  came 

"  Like  the  benediction  that  follows  after  prayer.'' 

It  brought  him  time,  at  all  events.  But  time,  taken  into  partnership, 
depends  for  its  value  very  much  upon  the  other  member  of  the  firm. 
There  was  nothing  better  to  be  done,  so  Featherfoot  thought,  like  the 
average  man,  than  to  shift  the  responsibility.  So  he  made  his  way 
home,  and  called  the  madam  to  account  for  tale-bearing. 

'^  You  have  got  me  into  a  pretty  scrape,"  was  his  ejaculation,  as  he 
stood  up  before  the  fender,  where  so  many  of  his  sex  have  intrenched 
themselves  in  that  worst  of  all  positions,  between  two  fires, — ''  a  pretty 
scrape  indeed.  Here  is  this  fellow  Boomer  spreading  all  over  the  res- 
ervation some  story  of  yours  about  that  frolic  of  Mr.  Buttons.  Cer- 
tainly, I  have  never  spoken  of  it  except  to  you." 

The  madam  laid  down  her  work.  Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  replied 
veiy  slowly, ''  Well,  Mr.  Featherfoot,  if  I  have  said  anything,  I  have 
only  said  what  was  true, — that  is,  if  you  told  the  truth  to  me." 

''  6(Hxl  gracious !"  was  the  only  answer  Mr.  Featherfoot  had  at  com- 
mand.    He  could  hardly  fail  to  see  sleepless  nights  and  short  rations 
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ahead  of  him  unless  he  manoeavred  cautiously.  Looking  out  of  the 
window  as  though  some  spectacle  of  great  interest  was  transacting 
there,  "  I  remember/'  he  went  on,  plaintively, — "  I  remember  what  I 
said, — I  was  very  careful,  very :  that  it  appeared  to  me  Mr.  Buttons 
had  been  drinking, — that  was  it,  had  been  drinking, — if  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, and  it  seems  I  was." 

^'  Ify  indeed  I"  retorted  the  madam ;  ''  I  heard  no  ifs,  but  a  story 
that  lasted  nearly  the  whole  of  dinner-time.^' 

'^  Good  gracious  I"  said  the  lieutenant.  He  felt  that  on  the  occasion 
in  question  he  had  made  more  use  of  Mr.  Buttons  than  was  prudent 
Once  a  man  opens  his  mouth,  except  to  eat,  the  vocal  instinct  may  com- 
mit him  to  anything.  Men,  and  women,  too,  have  gone  to  the  asylum, 
the  stake,  the  altar,  who  never  had  the  slightest  purpose  to  go  any- 
where, simply  because  of  lack  of  tension  in  the  orbusalaria  oris.  Presi- 
dents have  been  made  by  it  and  dynasties  overthrown. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  report  that  Featherfoot  was  in  due  time 
forced  to  see  that  there  was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  Being  alone 
to  blame,  he  should,  the  madam  thought,  hunt  up  Mr.  Buttons  at  once, 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  altogether  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions, 
volunteer  to  so  state  to  Captain  Boomer,  and  then  invite  the  lieutenant 
to  tea.  The  madam  was  confident  that  this  would  redeem  the  past  and 
secure  the  future. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Featherfoot  started  out 
upon  his  errand  of  reconstruction.  He  found  Mr.  Buttons  at  home, 
and  that  gentleman  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the  hasty  and  dis- 
connected excuses  to  which  he  was  treated.  It  was  not  his  nature  to 
make  such  a  task  disagreeable  or  to  prolong  it,  nor  even  to  this  day 
does  he  quite  understand  how  it  all  came  about  '^  A  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence, none  whatever ;  really  nothing  to  be  troubled  about.  Won't 
you  sit  down  ?"  And  finally  Mr.  Buttons  persuaded  his  visitor  to  join 
him  in  a  quiet  smoke.  Inspired  by  the  only  other  party  present,  Ponto 
the  pointer,  the  conversation  soon  drifted  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
difference  between  quail  and  partridge. 

But  Mr.  Featherfoot  forgot  the  invitation  to  tea,  and  it  was  a  very 
lucky  thing  for  him  that  Major  Longbow  never  heard  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  story  according  to  the  revised  versions.  The  major  looked 
after  his  good  name  with  all  the  energy  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  else 
to  look  after,  and  was  wont  for  the  benefit  of  every  young  gentleman 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  intemperance  and  that  grateful  recog^ 
nition  of  the  good  things  of  life  which  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  man, 
and  never  perfectly  discharged,  says  the  major,  except  when  the  sugar 
is  clean  and  the  whisky  pure,  in  which  case  the  water  may  be  safely  left 
to  itself. 

H.  W.  C. 
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PROMOTION  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


The  subject  of  this  article  designates  an  act  so  utterly  devoid  of  any 
system  beyond  that  of  personal  preference  in  its  execution,  that  it  may 
be  said  of  it,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  it  is  wholly 
destitute  of  any  of  that  order  of  safety  and  justice  which,  by  the  lim- 
itation of  power  in  the  executive  officers  of  the  government,  charac- 
terizes most  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  civil  government.  This  is  a 
matter  so  far  removed  from  public  scrutiny,  that  it  has  failed  to  receive 
such  attention  in  the  acts  of  Congress  governing  the  executive  depart- 
ments, as  has  been  applied  from  year  to  year  to  many  other  acts  of  far 
less  importance,  but  which,  from  their  nature,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

Promotion  in  the  civil  service  is  governed  by  no  law  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  an  act  of  an  executive  officer,  which,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  is  beyond  any  legal  limits  or  restraints.  Its  operations  are 
wholly  outside  of  any  legislation,  and  it  has  no  shadow  of  any  organ- 
ized system. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  to  thou- 
sands of  employ^  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  government,  which  is  left 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  law,  or  even  of  departmental  regulation, 
cannot  fail,  for  these  very  reasons,  to  present  innumerable  acts  of 
injustice. 

Under  this  condition  of  things  merit  alone  can  never  hope  to  com- 
bat snocessfully  with  influence  and  personal  friendship. 

A  combination  of  these  two  qualifications  is  almost  always  certain 
to  secure  the  advance  of  their  fortunate  possessor  very  rapidly,  while, 
if  separated,  merit  becomes  impotent.  As  long  as  promotion  in  the 
civil  service  remains  without  law  or  system,  there  can  be  no  stimulus 
to  exertion  to  attain  such  merit  as  in  other  affairs  of  life  would  be 
deservedly  rewarded. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  intend  in  any  sense  to  reflect 
upon  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  this  matter,  for  it 
would  be  simply  an  impossibility  for  them  to  acquaint  themselves  per- 
sonally with  the  hundreds  of  people  in  their  resp^tive  departments,  or 
to  ascertain  their  qualificatiQns  by  personal  interviews  or  examination. 

The  recommendation  for  promotion,  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in 
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any  bureau  of  a  department,  is  made  by  the  head  of  such  bureau  to  the 
Secretary.  The  matter  of  personal  preference  or  political  influence 
often  begins  right  there,  and  ends,  almost  without  exception,  in  the 
promotion  of  the  person  so  recommended ;  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  head  of  the  bureau  is  ignored  by  some  daring  applicant,  who 
either  by  personal  importunity  of  the  Secretary,  or  by  the  mustering  of 
his  or  her  Congressional  delegation  in  his  office,  secures  the  prize. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  either  merit  or 
justice  are  rebuked  in  every  case  of  promotion,  for  it  frequently  oocurs 
that  a  promotion  is  made  which  is  eminently  proper  and  justly  com- 
mendable  in  the  appointing  power;  but  such  cases  are  far  more  fre- 
quent as  exceptions  than  as  a  rule.  In  a  large  department,  in  which 
there  are  employed  from  one  to  two  thousand  persons,  distributed 
through  eight  or  ten  different  bureaus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  completely  buried  a  single  individual  may  be,  so  far  as  the  prob- 
ability of  his  merit  or  qualifications  ever  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  head  of  such  a  department  is  concerned ;  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  receiving  deserving  official  recognition  under 
such  circumstances  cannot  but  be  equally  apparent. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things  in  that  inner  life  of  the  civil 
service,  which  from  its  position  and  nature  seems  to  demand  no  special 
recognition  or  attention  in  the  general  legislation  governing  the  civil 
service,  and  from  the  daily  proofs  of  injustice  which  are  presented,  as 
the  result  of  acts  beyond  the  control  of  regulation  or  system,  it  would 
seem  that  now,  while  the  spirit  of  reform  is  so  heartily  commended  by 
the  people,  that  its  benefits  should  be  extended  beyond  the  surface, 
into  the  heart  of  this  great  governmental  establishment. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  simply  opens  the  door  of  a  depart- 
ment and  admits  an  applicant  after  having  passed  a  successful  exami- 
nation, and  there  it  leaves  him  to  fight  his  own  way  to  advancement  if 
possible.  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  plausible  reason  can  be  presented 
why  the  civil  service  should  not  be  as  susceptible  of  r^ulation  in  the 
matter  of  promotions  as  the  military  or  naval  service. 

In  either  of  those  branches  of  the  government  the  man's  position 
and  grade  are  established  from  the  very  day  of  his  commission,  and 
his  advance  step  by  step  is  positive  and  assured.  Those  who  come  into 
the  service  behind  him  are  always  behind  him ;  their  advance  cannot 
be  faster  than  his,  except  by  some  special  reason,  which  can  in  no  case 
be  a  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law  or  regulations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  or  a  similar  system  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  civil  service,  and  by  its  fairness  establish  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  those  servants  of  the  government  who  are  faithful  to 
their  charges  may  hope  for  the  recognition  of  merit,  when  the  time  shall 
have  arrived  for  its  reward  by  promotion. 

In  the  general  legislation  governing  the  civil  service  since  the  close 
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of  the  war^  it  has  always  been  contemplated^  and  in  some  acts  of  Con- 
gress has  been  incorporated^  that  in  selections  for  admission  to  the  ser- 
vice^ as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  promotion,  those  men  who  served  in 
the  Federal  army  should  have  the  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 
It  has  also,  by  common  consent  and  by  the  practices  in  all  branches  of 
commercial  life,  become  an  established  rule  that  those  people  should 
first  be  considered  for  promotion  whose  term  of  service  has  been  the 
longest,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  should  be  otherwise  qualified. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  observation  of  the  writer  that  applicants 
possessing  both  of  these  worthy  advantages  have  been  compelled  to 
witness  the  advancement  of  a  person  claiming  neither  of  them. 

There  are  numerous  plans  which  might  be  offered  as  remedying 
this  disordered  state  of  things  in  the  inside  life  of  the  civil  service, 
and  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  devise  a  system  which  shall,  by  its  har- 
monious working,  remove  the  possibility  of  simple  political  or  personal 
preferment,  as  the  power  for  elevating  men  and  women  above  their 
fellows  in  the  civil  service,  and  so  establish  each  one  in  the  line  of  pro- 
motion as  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  advancement  step  by  step,  and  the 
positive  reward  for  long  and  continuous  faithful  service. 

I.  E.  Vail, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

On  Saturday,  February  21 ,  under  a  sky  clear  but  cold,  amidst  thousands 
of  interested  spectators,  and  with  ceremonies  as  elaborate  as  the  severity 
of  the  weather  would  allow,  the  AVashington  Monument  was  formally 
dedicated.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  commemorative  history  of  the 
United  States,  both  in  itself  considered  and  for  what  it  suggests,  and 
its  completion  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  among  all  good 
citizens. 

Its  inception  dates  back  to  1799,  when  Congress  recommended  a 
marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  which  should  fitly 
commemorate  the  great  events  of  his  military  and  civic  career.  This 
was,  however,  mere  paper,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  country  nothing  was  done  till  1833,  when  an  associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  its  president,  to  raise 
funds  and  begin  the  work.  The  funds  were  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  July  4,  1848,  that  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 
Slowly  the  shaft  crept  upward  until  it  reached  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  feet,  and  in  that  incomplete  slate  it  remained 
through  all  the  war  for  the  Union,  fit  symbol  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  nation  itself  would  survive  the  awful  conflict.  In  the 
centennial  year  of  1876  Congress  assumed  charge  of  the  work,  en- 
larged and  strengthened  the  foundations,  and  has  at  last  completed  the 
column. 

It  has  been  urged  that  in  the  case  of  a  fame  as  great  as  that  of 
Washington  any  visible  memorial  is  useless,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  his  name  perishing  among  men,  and  that  statues,  columns, 
and  other  memorials  are  needful  only  in  the  case  of  lesser  men,  who 
otherwise  might  be  forgotten.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  well  that  the 
work  once  undertaken  should  be  carried  through  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion. In  its  simplicity,  its  grandeur,  in  its  materials  contributed  by 
so  many  States  at  home  and  lands  abroad,  in  its  height,  unreached  as  yet 
by  any  work  of  human  hands,  it  may  be  fairly  be  taken  to  symbolize 
that  character  among  men, — the  character  of  Washington. 

Never  has  there  been  greater  need  that  the  true  elements  of  the  best 
character  should  be  emphasized  among  us  than  now.  We  have  been 
fond  of  exulting  in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  in  its  wonders  of  moun- 
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taiD,  stream,  and  prairie,  in  our  physical  power,  in  our  wealth  and 
resources,  so  that  our  society  is  become  sodden  with  materialism ;  and 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  none  of  these  things,  nor  even  that  wide 
edacation  of  which  we  boast,  can  take  the  place  of  character.  And, 
happily,  no  character  is  better  worth  the  studying  for  those  needed 
lessons  than  that  of  our  own  Washington.  His  absolute  truthfulness,  his 
simplicity,  his  purity,  his  transparent  honesty  in  public  and  private  life, 
his  thorough  discharge  of  duty,  his  subordination  of  his  own  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  service  of  his  country,  bin  calmness,  his  patience,  his  for- 
titude and  faith,  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  bore  envy,  malice,  and 
detraction,  the  absence  of  mock-modesty,  and  the  quiet  insistence  upon 
his  own  worth  until  the  work  confided  to  himself  was  done,  his  far- 
reaching  wisdom,  his  sublime  patriotism,  and  his  unaffected  piety, 
all  these  make  an  example  of  priceless  value  to  his  country  and  the 
world.  This  nation  will  be  found  to  d^nerate  in  all  that  is  worth 
anything  in  proportion  as  that  high  character  is  forgotten ;  and  it  will 
accord  to  its  truest  greatness  as  its  citizens,  in  public  and  private  life, 
approximate  to  the  standard  furnished  by  Washington. 

Among  all  the  tributes  which  have  been  rendered  to  Washington, 
none  have  been  heartier  than  those  from  Englishmen.  These  tributes 
date  from  his  own  times ;  and  of  those  which  have  lately  been  given, 
it  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  of  one  whose  own  character  is  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  modem  England, — Mr.  Gladstone : 

"If,  among  all  the  pedestals  supplied  by  history  for  public  characters 
of  extraordinary  nobility  and  purity,  I  saw  one  higher  than  all  the  rest, 
and  I  required  at  a  moment's  notice  to  name  the  fittest  occupant  for  it, 
I  think  my  choice  at  any  time  during  the  last  forty-five  years  would 
have  lighted,  and  it  would  now  light,  upon  Washington." 

Fit  prose  for  the  noble  lines  of  Byron, — 

"  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows,     • 

Kor  despicable  state? 
Yes,  one, — the  first,  the  last,  the  best, — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one!'' 


1 

We  are  unable  to  give  our  readers  the  promised  article  on  the  Civil 
Service  by  Judge  Thoman,  Civil  Service  Commissioner.  We  have 
received  a  telegram  from  him  in  which  he  says,  '' Serious  sickness  in 
my  family  for  past  month  has  prevented  the  sending  of  manuscript  for 
March  number."  We  regret  the  cause  of  delay,  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  article  for  the  next  number. 
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Secbetaby  Chandleb  ie  unfortunate  so  near  the  close  of  his  official 
term  in  creating  so  much  controversy  and  bitterness  by  his  action  in 
overhauling  the  officers  of  the  '^  Lancaster''  for  alleged  expressions  of 
opinion  condemnatory  of  the  Department,  because  of  orders  for  that 
vessel  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Also  by  his  demand  for  an 
explanation  from  such  of  the  officers  who  signed  a  petition  to  Congress 
remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  tendering  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  Commodore  Schley  and  officers  of  the  Greely 
Kelief  Expedition. 

In  the  former  case  punishment  seems  to  have  preceded  investigation, 
and  the  Secretary's  temper  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  his  sense 
of  justice,  for  it  is  said  to  be  an  open  secret  in  Washington  that  the 
^^  Lancaster"  has  been  transferred  from  Europe  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Station.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  true ;  but  even 
if  it  is  not,  the  telegraphic  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
with  Admiral  English  is  little  better  than  a  reprimand  itself. 

In  the  latter  case  the  Secretary  arbitrarily  denies  the  right  of  officers 
to  petition  Congress,  except  through  the  Navy  Department,  a  right 
which  the  Constitution  plainly  and  specifically  guarantees  to  all  citizens. 
And  in  his  correspondence  with  Admiral  Case  he  boldly  asserts  that  an 
officer  on  entering  the  service  surrenders  many  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 
The  Secretary's  action  in  this  matter  is  parallel  to  his  assertion  that  he 
was  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  except  that  he 
goes  much  further,  and  practically  asserts  that  the  r^ulations  and  orders 
of  the  Navy  Department  are  higher  authority  than  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chandler  has  shown  so  much  executive  ability  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Navy  Department  during  his  terra  of  office 
that  it  is  a  pity  an  otherwise  excellent  record  has  been  spoiled  by  his 
unjust  and  tyrannical  actions  in  many  cases  involving  the  personal 
rights  of  officers. 

The  findings  of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Judge- Advocate-Grea- 
eral  Swaira,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  as  approved  by  President 
Arthur,  have  been  made  public.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  suspension 
from  rank  and  duty  for  twelve  years,  with  forfeiture  of  half  his  pay. 
The  charges  preferred  against  General  Swaim  were  two  in  number,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Charge  1.  Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  61st  article  of  war. 

Charge  2.  Neglect  of  duty,  in  violation  of  the  62d  article  of  war. 

The  record  of  the  case  was  referred  to  the  attorney-general  for 
review,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  President  returning  the  same,  he  writes 
as  follows : 

^'  The  court  has,  in  fact,  found  the  accused  guilty  of  having  pre* 
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aented  to  the  Secretary  of  War  '  a  written  indorsement  containing  cer- 
tain specifio  statements  which  the  accused  knew  to  be  false,  and  of 
having  made  such  statements  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intention  of 
deceiving  the  Secretary  of  War.' 

''The  finding  of  the  court  upon  the  specifications  plainly  shows 
this ;  yety  at  the  same  time,  taken  as  a  whole  in  connection  with  the 
finding  upon  the  charge,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  court  the  offense  thus  established  is  not  one 
which  can  properly  be  classified  as  one  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman." 

The  attorney-general  tartly  takes  exception  to  this  conclusion  of  the 
court,  and  closes  an  able  argument  by  recommending  that  the  court  be 
reconvened  for  a  reconsideration  of  its  action.  The  original  sentence 
of  the  court  was  that  the  accused  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for 
three  years.  The  President  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  court. 
The  court  having  reconsidered  its  action,  adhered  to  its  finding  upon 
the  first  charge,  it  having  already  found  him  not  guilty  of  the  second ; 
remarking  thereon  as  follows : 

''  The  court,  upon  mature  reconsideration,  has  not  found  the  accused 
gailty  of  such  degree  of  wrongful  or  deceitful  conduct  as  to  justify  a 
finding  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
has  therefore  respectfully  adhered  to  its  finding  upon  the  first  charge ; 
bat  adjudged  the  following  sentence :  To  be  suspended  from  rank  and 
daty  for  one  year,  with  forfeiture  of  all  pay  for  the  same  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  to  be  reduced  to  the  grade  of  judge-advocate, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  Judge- Advocate-General's  Department'' 

The  record  of  proceedings  having  been  submitted  to  the  President, 
was  again  returned  to  the  court,  for  reconsideration  of  the  amended 
sentence,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  illegal  and  could  not  be  carried  out. 

The  court  thereupon  revoked  its  former  sentence  and  adjudged  as 
follows :  ''  To  be  suspended  from  rank  and  duty  for  twelve  years,  and 
to  forfeit  one-half  his  monthly  pay  every  month  for  the  same  period." 
This  sentence  the  President  approved,  with  the  following  comments : 

"IV. 

"  KxECUTivs  Mansion,  February  24,  1886. 
'*  The  opinion  of  the  President  as  to  the  proper  consequence  of  the  findings  of 
fact  made  by  the  court  in  the  within  record  has  already  been  given,  and  no  further 
oomment  will  be  made  upon  the  final  sentence  than  to  say  that  it  is  difilcult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  court  could  be  willing  to  have  the  officer  tried  retained  as  a  pen- 
sioner upon  the  Army  Register  while  it  expressed  a  sense  of  his  unfitness  to  perform 
ttie  duties  of  his  important  office  by  the  imposition  of  two  different  sentences,  under 
either  of  which  he  would  be  deprived  permanently  of  his  functions.  The  idea  that 
an  office  like  that  of  Judge- Advocate-General  should  remain  vacant  in  effect  for 
twelve  years  merely  to  save  a  part  of  its  emoluments  to  its  incumbent,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  seem  to  come  from  an  inversion  of  the  proper  relations  of 
public  offices  and  those  holding  them,  and  is  an  idea  not  suited  to  our  institutions. 
"Wbils  holding  the  views  now  and  heretofore  expressed,  it  is  deemed  to  be  for  the 
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public  interest  that  the  proceedings  in  this  case  be  not  without  result,  and,  therefore, 
the  proceedings,  findings,  and  sentence  in  the  foregoing  caae  of  Brigadier-General 
David  G.  Swaim,  Judge-Advocate-G^neral,  United  States  Army,  are  approved 
and  the  sentence  will  be  duly  executed.  Chestbb  A.  Arthub." 

General  Swaim  may  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  December  22, 1896. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sentence  of  the  court,  as  approved  by  the 
President,  suspends  him  from  office  up  to  and  beyond  the  date  of  his 
possible  retirement.  The  trial  of  General  Swaim  on  the  charge  of 
having  violated  the  sixtieth  article  of  war  in  having  sold  forage  issued 
to  him  for  his  personal  use  resulted  in  an  acquittal. 

Thus  ended  a  remarkable  trial,  the  like  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  never  occur  again.  For  the  first  time  an  army  officer  of  high 
rank,  on  charges  involving  his  personal  honor,  used  every  subtile  de- 
vice and  technicality  known  to  the  law  to  bar  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  charges  before  the  court,  and  apparently  with  a  very  fair  degree 
of  success  in  involving  the  court  in  considerable  doubt,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  findings  and  successive  sentences. 

The  comments  of  the  press  of  the  country  have  been  very  severe 
on  the  action  of  the  court,  and  we  quite  concur  in  the  general  opinion 
that  General  Swaim  either  should  have  been  honorably  acquitted  or 
dismissed  the  service. 

We  can  only  apologize  for  the  omission  of  the  continuation  of  Lieu- 
tenant Shufeldt's  article  on  "  Madagascar.''  We  have  been  unable  to 
hear  from  Lieutenant  Shufeldt  when  it  will  be  completed. 


Wfc  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  portrait  of  General  Wash- 
ington forming  the  frontispiece  of  this  number,  which  we  insert  as 
preliminary  to  the  series  of  articles  on  the  generals-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  be  illustrated  with  the  portrait  of  each  general- 
in-chief,  except  one  or  two,  of  whom  there  is  no  known  portrait  extant. 
The  history  of  General  Washington  is  so  well  known  that  we  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  accompany  the  portrait  with  a  memoir  of  his  life. 


We  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  British  military  in  the  Soudan, 
and  invite  our  readers'  special  attention  to  Lieutenant-General  Stone's 
article  on  that  subject  in  this  and  the  following  number. 


The  article  by  General  Boynton,  in  the  February  number  of  The 
United  Service,  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  careful  reading. 
The  present  number  contains  an  answer  to  General  Grant's  article  on 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  published  in  the  Century  magazine,  written  by 
General  Jordan,  adjutant-general  of  the  Confederate  forces  engaged  in 
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that  battle.  In  the  publication  of  this  series  it  is  our  intention  to  have 
articles  from  officers  of  both  our  own  and  the  Confederate  army  who 
participated  in  the  events  thej  describe. 


President  Abthub  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Presi- 
dent amidst  funereal  gloom  and  under  very  trying  circumstances. 
Throughout  his  administration  he  has  met  with  the  strongest  hostility 
and  opposition  from  the  machine  politicians  of  both  parties ;  but  in  the 
face  of  all  this  he  has  shown  that  he  had  the  interests  of  the  people 
alone  at  heart,  and  looked  to  their  approval  only.  He  has  given  the 
country  an  administration  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  has  elevated  the  Civil  Service  to  a  higher  standard 
than  it  has  ever  occupied  before.  He  has  done  nothing  to  arouse  seo- 
tional  antagonism,  and  done  much  to  unite  the  South  with  the  North 
in  closer  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

His  foreign  policy  has  been  patriotic,  definite,  and  decisive,  and  if 
carried  out  by  his  successors,  will  do  much  to  uphold  the  country's 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  retires  from  office  with  the 
respect  and  well-wishes  of  the  entire  nation. 


JuBT  as  we  are  going  to  press  with  this  number  we  learn  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Bear- Admiral  George  Henry  Preble,  U.8.N.,  who  was 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  United  Service,  and  to  whom  this 
magazine  was  indebted  for  many  valuable  contributions  to  its  pages. 
We  tender  our  hearty  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  in  their  great 
affliction.  His  death  was  very  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  only  two 
days  before  its  announcement  we  received  from  him  a  completed  article 
on  Commodore  Barron,  one  of  the  series  on  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
navy  now  being  published  in  The  United  Seryicb,  of  which  he 
had  previously  written  the  sketches  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  the  first 
commander-in-chief,  concluded  in  this  number,  and  Commodore  Nich* 
olson,  the  second,  to  be  published  in  our  April  number.  We  reserve 
a  notice  of  the  distinguished  life  and  services  of  Admiral  Preble  for 
our  next  number. 

The  statement  is  made  on  authority  of  General  Grant's  physidan, 
Dr.  Douglas,  that  he  cannot  possibly  live  more  than  six  months. 
The  news  of  his  death  at  an  earlier  period  will  not  cause  surprise. 
The  nation  can  meet  with  no  greater  loss,  and  it  views  with  bitterness 
the  action  of  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
have  combined  to  so  far  defeat  the  bill  placing  the  old  hero  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army  as  general.  A  demand,  that  it  will  be  well  for 
these  gentlemen  to  heed,  goes  forth  from  the  country  that  Congress 
shall  not  adjourn  without  doing  so. 
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Allan  Dare  and  Robert  le  Diabie. 

A  Romance.  By  Admiral  Porter.  Pub- 
lished in  nine  fortnightljr  parts,  8yo, 
each  part  with  an  illustration  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.  The  nine  parts  now  ready. 
Complete,  $2.00.  Parts  I.  to  VII.,  each 
26  cents ;  parts  YIII.  and  IX.  together, 
60  cents. 

Bantling  Bail.  A  Grsdco- American 
play,  written  by  (?).  Illustrated  by  0. 
D.  Weldon.    |1.60. 

Canoe-    and   Boat»Bailding.     A 

Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Con- 
taining plain  and  comprehensive  direc- 
tions for  the  constructing  of  canoes, 
rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting 
craft.  By  W.  P.  Stephens,  Canoeing 
Editor  Fwrest  and  Stream.    $1.60. 

Cbarles  Diekent  as  I  Knew  Him* 

By  Geo.  Dolby.    92.00. 

CoDgresiional     Goveniment*      A 

Study  in  American  Politics.  By  Wood- 
row  Wilson.     16mo,  $1.26. 

Crime  of  Chrittmas-Day  (The).  A 

Tale  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  By  the  au- 
thor of  **  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter.'' 
12mo,  paper  cover,  26  cents. 

Dance  of  Society.    By  W.  B.  D. 

De  Garmo.  Pourth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  illustrated.  Boards,  76 
cents ;  cloth,  |1.60. 

Deldee;  or*  the  Iron  Hand.     A 

Kovel.  By  the  author  of  '*  The  House 
on  the  Marsh"  and  "At  the  World's 
Mercy."    12mo,  paper,  26  cents. 

Franklin  Square  Library.  Latest 
issues: 


486.    Projpi   Post  to  Finish.     By 

Hawley  Smart.    Illustrated.    26  cents. 

488.  A  Good  Hater.  By  Frederick 
Boyle.    20  cents. 

440.  Under  which  King  t  ByComp- 
ton  Reade.    20  cents. 

442.  Tie  and  Trick.  By  Hawley 
Smart.    20  cents. 

444.  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.  A 
Novel.  By  Basil,  author  of  *<  Love  the 
Debt."    20  cents. 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    By  the 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  author  of  **  The 
Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,"  etc.  8vo,  gilt 
top,  462  paees.  |2.60.  Edition  de  luxe, 
860  copies  limited,  laid  paper,  wide  mar- 
gins, $4.00. 

JHoney-Makers  (The).  A  Social 
Parable.  A  Novel.  One  volume,  16mo, 
cloth,  $1.00. 

Mystery  of  the  Locks  (The).  By 
E.  W.  Howe.     12mo,  $1.60. 

Negro    Dialect    Recitations.     By 

James  S.  Burdett.  26  cents.  The  latest 
and  best  readings,  gathered  from  the 
negro  minstrels  and  the  current  press. 

BTew- Year's  Masque  (A),  and  Other 
Poems.    By  Edith  M.  Thomas.    $1.60. 

Stormonth's  English  Dictlonsury* 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Pronouncing,  Etymological,  and  ex- 
planatory, embracing  Scientific  and  other 
Terms,  Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and 
a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English 
Words  with  Pronunciation.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stormonth.  In  28  parts,  all 
issued.  Each  26  cents.  Bound  to  order, 
half  calf,  gilt  top,  $4.26 ;  half  calf,  mar. 
edges,  $4.%;  full  sheep,  $2.60 ;  half  roan, 
$2.26;  full  mor.  or  calf,  $7.60. 
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In  Prsparatiok. — "Tbs  Rkqistsbs  of  OrncKKS  Commibsioksd  ik  ths 
Uhxtxd  States  Yoluntekbs  dubikg  thx  Wak  ot  thk  Rsbelliok  (1861-65)i" 
which  will  contain  the  official  record  of  each  officer  of  yolunteers,  showing  the  dates 
of  their  original  entry,  of  their  progressive  rank,  and  their  rank  by  brevet,  and  in 
what  manner  they  left  the  service,  as  on  file  in  the  adjutant-generaPs  office  of  the 
State  from  which  appointed,  and  in  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States. 

Each  State  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  the  names  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  the  volumes  will  be  bound  in  cloth,  except  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  be  bound  in  sheep. 

California,  |8.00;  Connecticut,  96.00;  Delaware,'  $2.00;  Illinois,  fS.OO 
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Canada."  T.  J.  Chapman,  A.M.,  gives  an  instructive  paper  on  "  JSarly  Virginia 
Claims  in  Pennsylvania."  Hon.  Charles  Gayarrd  discusses  the  character  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  furnishing  extracts  from  private  letters  never  before  given  to  the  public. 
Professor  Wilson  settles  the  question  as  to  **  Andr6's  Landing-Place  at  Haver- 
straw,"  illustrating  his  position  with  an  original  and  valuable  map.  Minor  Topics 
is  delightfully  diversified  with  readable  matter.  It  contains,  among  other  riches,  a 
letter  from  C.  S.  Bushnell,  an  interesting  sketch  of  Colonel  Alexander  William 
Doniphan  by  Thomas  L.  Snead,  and  a  criticism  oi^'*  Some  Recent  School  Books"  by 
Professor  Channing,  of  Harvard.    Original  Documents  present  a  hitherto  unpub- 
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lished  letter  from  James  Duane  to  Governor  George  Clinton.  The  third  install- 
ment of  Colonel  Norton's  "Political  Americanisms/'  Notes,  Queries,  Replies, 
Societies,  and  Book  Notices  conclude  an  exceptionally  good  number  of  one  of  the 
Terj  best  monthly  publications  in  the  country. 

The  March  number  of  the  Magcuine  of  American  History  is  filled  with  choice 
reading.  It  opens  with  a  graphic  account  of  "  The  Fairfaxes  of  Yorkshire  and 
Virginia,''  from  the  pen  of  Rey.  Bichard  Wheatley,  D.D.,  admirably  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  homes.  The  most  notable  portrait  is  that  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the 
great  general  of  the  Cromwell  period,  on  horseback ;  and  the  home  that  will  attract 
the  most  notice  is  Steeton  Hall,  the  original  mansion  of  the  family, — six  or  more 
centuries  old.  Charles  I.  sitting  before  his  judges  is  made  the  frontispiece  to  the 
number.  The  second  article,  entitled  "  Personal  Recollections  of  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon,"  by  the  eminent  scholar  and  writer.  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  will  com- 
mand a  wide  circle  of  interested  readers.  Following  this  comes  "  The  Adventure 
of  Monsieur  De  Belle  Isle,"  a  true  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana,  more  curious 
than  fiction,  by  Charles  Dimitry ;  "  An  Old  Masonic  Charter,"  by  Oscar  J.  Harvey, 
— ^a  sketch  of  quaint  and  permanent  interest ;  "  About  Richard  Bellingham," — ^the 
old  Massachusetts  governor  who  in  1641  persisted  in  performing  his  own  marriage 
ceremony, — by  E.  H.  Goss,  and  the  **  Story  of  Astoria,"  by  P.  Koch,  are  delight- 
fully informing  contributions.  Minor  Topics  contains  several  short  articles  of 
consequence.  Daniel  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  contributes  a  memorial  sketch  of 
Rev.  William  Barry ;  Miss  Morrison  writes  of  "  Where  a  King  once  Lived ;"  and 
Captain  R.  M.  Potter,  I/.S*.  A.,  criticises,  under  the  title  of  **  Deaf  Smith,"  one  of  the 
recent  contributions  to  the  Century,  Original  Documents  include  some  important 
and  humorous  unpublished  letters.  Colonel  Norton's  interesting  dictionary  of 
Political  Americanisms  is  continued;  and  Notes,  Queries,  Replies,  Societies  and 
Book  Notices,  are  replete  with  good  things.  This  periodical  richly  deserves  the 
high  rank  accorded  to  it  by  leading  historical  scholars  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
Price,  15.00  a  year  in  advance.    Published  at  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 
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BRITISH  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 

EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN. 

(CoDtinued  fVom  page  261.) 

Ik  oonsideriDg  subsequent;  military  movements  a  new  element  had  now 
become  involved.  It  was  no  longer  the  simple  question  as  to  how  the 
Soudan  and  especially  Khartoum  could  be  most  speedily  and  practically 
evacuated  and  abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  how  long  Khartoum 
could  hold  out  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  legal  governor- 
general,  and  what  might  be  the  most  rapid  and  effective  means  of 
reachirig  and  delivering  him.  Sent  as  Gordon  ha4  been  to  the  Soudan 
by  the  British  government,  it  could  not  l)e  a  question,  the  honor  of 
Great  Britain  being  fairly  engaged,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  ex- 
tricated, but  simply  a  question  hofw  this  should  be  accomplished.  Such 
i?vas  the  sentiment  of  the  British  people ;  such  would,  then,  necessarily 
be  the  policy  of  the  British  government.  Yet  that  government  would 
not  apparently  for  a  time  comprehend  the  true  military  position  or  its 
neceasities,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  long  delays  occurred,  each  one 
of  which  added  to  the  military  diflBculties. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  Arab  forces  having  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  Khartoum  from  anything  like  regular  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  having,  in  fact,  completed  its  investment,  they  next 
commenced  a  strong  movement  against  Berber,  which  was  held  by 
Gordon's  faithful  friend,  Hussien-Pacha-Halufa. 

In  thus  undertaking  a  strong  offensive  movement  to  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Nile  terminus  of  the  Suakim-Berber  route  they 
certainly  displayed  better  strategy  than  did  the  British  military  au- 
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thorities,  who  having,  on  the  13th  March,  paralyzed  for  a  moment  the 
power  of  Osman  Digna  by  the  heavy  destruction  of  his  troops  near 
Suakim,  and  thus  becoming  able  by  a  little  energj^  to  as'^ure  the  pos- 
session of  that  important  line  of  communications,  weakly  withdrew 
from  further  military  operations,  and  trusted  entirely  to  diplomacy  and 
bribery  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory. 

On  the  2d  April,  1884,  General  Graham  sailed  from  Suakim  for 
Suez,  declaring  that  Osman  Digna  had  "  less  than  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers" left,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  within  two  weeks,  that 
chieftain  was  reported  with  at  least  two  thousand  followers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Suakim,  with  the  Berber  road  in  his  possession, 
while  the  Nile  terminus  at  Berber  was  strongly  threatened  from 
Shendy. 

As  early  as  the  22d  March,  Hussien-Pacha  gave  warning  of  the 
danger  to  Berber,  and  asked  for  reinforcements  and  ammunition.  At 
that  time  two  battalions  of  Egyptian  troops,  commanded  by  British  oflS- 
cers,  were  at  Assouan,  and  the  route  from  Korosko  to  Berber  was  open. 
It  would  have  been  easy,  then,  to  have  sent  these  troojM  to  Berber  with 
a  full  supply  of  ammunition,  but  nothing  was  done.  One  appeal  after 
another  was  sent  to  Cairo  by  tlie  faithful  Hussien-Pacha,  and  these  ap- 
peals were  backed  by  those  of  his  sons,  who,  strong  on  the  desert  route, 
were  earnest  in  demanding  a  chance  to  conduct  the  relieving  force  to 
their  father. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  all  the  appeals  of  the  governor  having 
been  received  without  responsive  action,  the  following  telegram  was 
received  in  Cairo  from  the  "  Europeans,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Hedjazites, 
and  Algerians  in  Berber:" 

*•  The  Egyptian  government  and  the  other  powers  are  aware  of  the  condition 
of  ruin,  murder,  pillage,  rape,  and  other  illegal  atrocities  of  which  the  Soudan  is 
the  theatre.     This  condition  should  melt  the  most  cruel  hearts. 

"  These  disorders  began  at  Kordofan  and  Senaar, — the  province  of  Berber  and 
other  places  had  bf>en  preserved  from  it.  But  since  Khartoum  has  been  besieged, 
the  Bedouins  of  Berber  and  of  the  surrounding  districts  have  risen  with  the 
intention  of  putting  the  officials  and  merchants  to  death,  and  of  banding  over 
their  property  to  pillage  and  their  honor  to  shame  The  certainty  of  seeing  no 
force  arrive  against  them  has  emboldened  them  ;  if  any  force  whatever  had  arrived, 
they  would  not  have  taken  up  such  a  hostile  attitude.  The  rich  have  emigrated, 
indignant  at  being  forced  to  defend  their  property  and  their  honor  against  despica- 
ble and  feeble  persons  who  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  Bedouins  of  Kordo- 
fan,  who  supported  Mohammed  Ahmed  against  the  government. 

"  We,  Europeans,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Hedjazites,  Algerians,  came  to  the  Soudan 
relying  on  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government.  Now,  if  it  abandons  us 
to-dtty,  through  indifference  or  weakness,  its  honor  will  be  everlastingly  tarnished 
in  thus  handing  over  its  servants  and  subjects  to  death  and  dishonor. 

*'  If  Egypt  has  given  up  the  Soudan  to  England,  we  implore  that  great,  vchi- 
alrous.  and  humane  power  to  come  to  our  help,  for  it  is  quite  time.  Can  it  raise  us 
again  after  our  death?  We  await  help  from  England,  from  our  government,  or 
from  any  charitable  power,  for  if  the  same  state  of  things  continues  for  ten  days 
•or  a  fortnight  more  our  country  will  be  ravaged,  and  we  shall  be  lost. 
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"  We  implore  you,  then,  to  quiet  our  minds  by  announcing  to  U8  the  immediate 
disftttch  of  a  force  to  our  assistance.    If  not,  certain  death  awaits  us.'' 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  a  telegram,  supported  by  sim- 
ilar communications  made  by  the  governor  and  by  the  European  tele- 
graph operators,  should  not  have  produced  even  a  reply.  But  so  it 
seems  to  have  been.  Troops  could  have  been,  even  after  that  date,  dis- 
patched in  time  to  have  been  so  near  Berber  at  the  supreme  moment 
as  to  have  encouraged  the  garrison  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of 
relief;  but  no  word  of  hope  even  could  be  sent  by  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment without  the  permission  of  the  "  great,  chivalrous,  and  humane 
power*^  which  then  controlled  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  and  no  such 
permission  was  given.  * 

Fifteen  days  after  the  earnest  appeal  above  quoted  reached  Cairo, 
the  representative  of  the  Mahdi  appeared  before  the  devoted  town, 
and  the  fate  of  Berber  is  thus  told  by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Earl  Granville : 

"  Caibo,  April  80, 1884. 

"4.20  p.m. 
"  The  telegraph  line  has  heen  cut  at  Merawe.^' 

From  that  time  the  Berber  was  lost  to  Egypt,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage of  its  possession  was  lost  to  the  British  military  authorities  in  their 
operations  for  the  relief  of  Gordon. 

After  the  fall  of  Berber,  Dongola  became  the  last  centre  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  between  Cairo  and  Khartoum,  and  the  British 
authorities  regarded  the  governor  of  this  province  hardly  faithful  to 
the  Kh^ive. 

Darfour,  with  its  garrisons  and  armament,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi,  Slatin-Bey,  the  governor-general,  having  been  forced, 
by  abandonment  and  destitution,  to  surrender,  with  his  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  men.  This  catastrophe  might  have  been,  earlier,  very 
easily  avoided. 

Much  uneasiness  was  felt,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  lest 
emissaries  of  the  Mahdi  might  stir  up  revolt  even  at  home.  In  June, 
Egyptian  river-steamers  were  armed  and  manned  by  the  British  navy 
to  patrol  the  Nile  between  Assouan  and  Wady-Hulfa,  and  on  the  27th 
June,  Lieutenant-Greneral  Stevenson  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  "May  require  reinforcements  in  the  course  of  next 
month.  Should  be  glad  if  two  battalions  from  Mediterranean  were 
held  in  readiness  at  short  notice.''  This  was  promptly  answered  on  the 
1st  July :  '•  Yours  27th  June.  Two  battalions  will  be  held  in  readi- 
ness accordingly." 

Still,  no  measures  were  adopted  for  anything  more  than  protectiqg 
Egypt  proper  from  invasion  and  insurrection,  the  purdy  defensive 
having  been,  apparently,  the  established  policy.  So  completely  was 
the  succor  of  Gordon  and  his  garrisons  disregarded,  that  when,  on  the 
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4th  July,  1884,  a  tel^ram  was  received  from  the  governor  of  Don- 
gola  that  in  order  to  hold  that  province  he  must  have  ammunition,  men, 
horses,  money,  clothing,  and  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  soldiers, 
a  consultation  was  held  between  Nubar-Pacha,  Mr.  Egerton,  (reneral 
Stevenson,  and  General  Wood,  and  the  result  of  this  conference  was  a 
tel^ram  to  the  governor  ^^  to  the  effect  that  if  he  finds  that  he  is  unable 
to  defend  the  province  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  had  better 
come  away  with  those  who  wish  to  leave,  after  destroying  the  military 
stores  which  he  cannot  remove ;  arrangements  would  then  be  made  to 
form  a  depot  of  provisions  on  the  road  to  Wady-Halfa,  in  order  to 
supply  the  refugees  in  their  journey  to  Egypt." 

The  policy  indicated  'by  the  above-quoted  telegram  might  be  well 
expressed  by  reversing  an  old  political  cry,  and  stating,  '^  Millions  for 
retreat  and  tribute ;  not  one  cent  for  defense !'' 

To  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  of  the  British  diplomatic  agent, 
Mr.  Egerton,  at  this  period,  and  the  extraordinary  counsels  he  sent  to 
the  Foreign  OfiBce,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  here  a  telegram  sent  by  him 
to  Earl  Granville  on  the  7th  July : 

"  My  Lord  : 

**  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Nubar-Pacha,  urging,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  that  one  or  two  Egyptian  battalions  be  sent  on  to  save 
Dougola,  as  the  loss  of  that  province  would,  in  their  opinion,  not  only  entail  great 
trouble  throughout  the  country,  from  the  Mahdi's  emissaries,  but  also  a  guerrilla 
warfare  with  the  Bedouins,  who  are  scattered  along  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

'*I  answered  that  the  course  of  military  action  with  regard  to  the  defense  of 
the  Egyptian  frontier  had  been  decided  upon  some  months  ago,  and  that  I  had  re- 
ceived no  expression  of  opinion  from  the  military  authorities  here  which  would 
justify  my  pressing  the  question  again  upon  your  Lordship.  With  ordinary  pre- 
cautions I  do  not  think  that  Nubar-Pacha's  apprehensions  respecting  the  Bedouins 
will  be  realized." 

This  significant  dispatch  shows,  first,  what  an  utter  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  Mr.  Egerton's;  and, 
second,  how  utterly  without  any  power  were  the  ministers  of  the 
Kh^ive  at  that  time  in  the  presence  of  the  British  representative. 
The  prime  minister  and  minister  of  war  could  not  presume  to  move  a 
battalion  of  Egyptian  troops  when  they  were  both  of  opinion  that  such 
movement  was  essential  to  the  defense  of  their  country  I 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  British  ministry  expected,  or 
professed  to  expect,  that  the  relief  of  Gordon  would  be  effected  by  the 
action  of  an  Abyssinian  army  for  which  Rear-Admiral  Hewett  had, 
by  order,  negotiated.  This  army  was  to  march  in  one  direction  to 
the  relief  of  Kassala,  and  by  another  to  the  relief  of  Gallabat.  The 
Siege  of  the  first-named  place  was  to  be  raised,  and  its  garrison,  with 
the  garrisons  of  Amdib  and  Sauhiet,  was  to  retire  under  the  escort  of 
the  Abyssinians  to  Massowah,  while  the  garrison  of  Gallabat  was  to 
retire  under  the  protection  of  the  Abyssinians  (their  hereditary  foes) 
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through  the  territory  of  Abyssinia !  It  is  safe  to  state  that  a  wilder 
and  more  impracticable  scheme  was  never  seriously  entertained  by  a 
European  government,  if  exception  be  made  of  that  scheme  by  which 
the  peace  of  Egypt  was  to  be  secured  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan. 
To  this  time  Kassala  remains  besieged,  while  Grallabat  long  since  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Mahdi. 

To  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  alliance  of  the  savage  Abyssinians, 
the  British  negotiator  ceded  to  King  John  of  Ethiopia  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Bogos^ — surely  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  since  Great 
Britain  thus  handed  over  to  the  Abyssinian  banditti  territory  and 
populations  owing  allegiance  not  in  any  manner  to  her,  but  to  Turkey, 
a  friendly  power. 

The  want  of  knowledge  even  of  the  geography  of  that  region  on 
the  part  of  the  British  diplomatic  agent  in  Egypt  is  very  clearly  dis- 
played in  his  telegram  of  July  8,  1884,  to  Earl  Granville.  In  this 
tel^ram  he  states  that  the  commandant  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier 
had  been  told  by  Admiral  Hewett  that  Sanhiet  was  to  be  given  up  to 
King  John  on  the  1st  September  following,  while  Admiral  Hewett, 
in  a  telegram  to  him  (Mr.  Egerton),  had  mentioned  that  Bogos  alone 
was  to  be  given  up.  He  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  San- 
hiet is  the  chief  town  of  Bogos !  And  yet  this  gentleman  was  the 
chief  source  of  information  on  Egyptian  current  affairs  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  had. 

The  next  move  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  was  to  make  an  offer  of 
ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  Sheikh  Saleh  to  bring  him 
safely  out  of  Khartoum  and  into  the  British  lines.  But  nothing  re- 
sulted from  this. 

Thus  passed  away  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  a  part  of 
August,  during  which  time  only  weak  and,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  childish  measures  were  adopted  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon 
in  Khartoum  and  tlie  Egyptian  garrisons  throughout  the  Soudan. 
The  energy  and  activity  of  the  governor  of  Dongola,  in  spite  of  the 
neglect  to  respond  to  his  demands,  had  maintained'  that  province  for 
the  benefit  of  future  operations  in  possession  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. Gordon,  in  Khartoum,  was  more  closely  besieged  than  ever, 
while  the  Mahdi  had  added  largely  to  the  extent  of  territory  over 
which  he  ruled,  and  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his  followers. 

Early  in  August  the  expressions  of  public  opinion,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  required  that  some- 
thing positive  and  effective  should  be  done  for  the  relief  of  General 
Grordon,  and  an  expedition  of  relief  was  finally  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Yet  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  August  was  passed  in  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Lieutenant-General  Stevenson,  in  command  in  Egypt,  was  dis- 
tinctly in  favor  of  the  route  by  Suakim  and  Berber,  provided  friendly 
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tribes  oould  oo-operate  and  famish  the  large  number  of  eamek  necessary 
far  an  expedition  on  that  line;  and  in  case  the  Nile  route  should  be 
adopted,  he  was  in  favor  of  using  immediately  the  steamboats  which 
were  available  on  that  river  (the  Nile  boats),  of  which  there  were 
many  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  plenty  on  the  Lower  Nile,  with  camels 
for  the  interior. 

The  War  Office  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  favor  of  the 
Nile  route,  and,  rejecting  the  idea  of  using  steamboats  and  Nile  boats, 
proposed  to  use  small  row-boats,  ^'  such  as  were  employed  on  the  Bed 
Biver  Expedition." 

The  naval  officers  serving  on  the  Nile  were  of  the  same  opinion 
with  General  Stevenson,  that  local  means  of  transport  should  be  used, 
and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  gathering  and  using  these  means  of 
transportation. 

General  C.  P.  Stone. 

(To  be  oontinae^.) 


[The  serious  illness  of  General  Stone  has  prevented  him  from  completing  this 
article  in  the  present  number.  We  hope  he  will  have  recovered  his  health  in  time 
to  do  so  in  the  next. — Editor.] 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

Thb  reform  of  the  civil  Bervice  steadily  progresses  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Pendleton  law  and  the  rules  promulgated  by 
tlie  Presideot  The  transformation  from  the  spoils  system  to  the 
merit  system  has  become  stable  and  persistent.  It  was  not  destined 
to  be  a  mere  political  diorama.  Cordially  supported  by  the  last 
Administration  during  its  tentative  stages  and  the  period  of  mistaken 
clamor,  the  system  finds  its  establishment  made  firmer  by  the  uure* 
served  indorsement  of  President  Cleveland.  The  theme  is  no  longer 
confined  in  its  exposition  to  the  compilation  of  experimental  tests. 
The  present  regulation  of  the  civil  service  is  an  institution  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  popular  mind  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  former  par- 
tisan system  of  official  appointment.  Preferment  was  accorded  solely 
as  a  reward  for  party  service.  It  was  thus  exclusive.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  personal  favoritism,  and  hence  was  dangerously  connected 
with  either  incapacity  or  dishonesty.  There  was,  in  a  large  degree,  an 
aristocracy  of  incapables,  and  the  reciprocal  evil  was  the  devotion  of 
the  public  official  to  their  aspirations  at  the  expense  of  his  legitimate 
duties.  To  reward  his  retainers  was  the  motive  of  the  feudal  dispenser 
of  patronage ;  the  perquisites  of  office  alone  filled  their  visual  angles. 
The  performance  of  clearly-defined  service  was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

The  new  system  inaugurated  a  radical  change.  Its  scope  was  limited 
to  executive  places,  where  the  requisites  are  business  capacity  and  hon- 
esty, and  to  the  duties  of  which  political  ideas  have  no  necessary  rela- 
tion. They  are  distinct  from  those  executive  positions  upon  the  in- 
cumbents of  which  may  be  rightfully  imposed  the  maintenance  of 
popularly-indorsed  party  principles,  and  even  political  propagandism. 
The  conception  of  the  civil  service  now  is  that  it  is  solely  the  agency 
by  which  the  business  of  the  executive  branch  is  conducted.  And  thus 
itB  agents  are  business  men,  selected  by  the  same  tests  of  capacity  and 
with  the  same  references  as  to  integrity  which  are  exacted  in  commer- 
cial circles. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  reclamation  of  the  civil  service  from  its 
condition  of  a  depot  of  prizes  for  favorites  that  the  reform  has  been  in- 
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cisive.  The  former  oligarchy,  erected  upon  party  supremacy  and  per- 
sonal influence,  has  been  overthrown  and  supplanted  by  a  broad  dem- 
ocratic system.  Merit,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  without 
official  support,  is  accorded  the  chance  to  succeed  in  a  fair  competition. 
The  American  youth  is  furnished  a  new  incentive  to  acquire  a  common- 
school  education.  Ambition  to  enter  governmental  service  may  be 
satisfied  without  humiliation  of  self  to  vassalage.  The  public  service 
itself  is  elevated  in  popular  appreciation,  because  it  is  no  longer  the 
refuge  of  official  slaves. 

The  civil  service  law  in  no  manner  abridges  the  power  of  removal. 
It  relates  to  entrance  into  the  service.  It  has  no  provisions  relative  to 
exits  or  ejections  from  it.  The  appointees,  before  and  since  its  enact- 
ment, have  had  neither  term  nor  tenure  of  office.  The  original  con- 
stitutional tenure  of  "  during  good  behavior*'  has  never  been  extended 
to  the  subordinate  places  now  controlled  by  the  Pendleton  act.  The 
notion  prevalent  to  some  extent  that  this  law  establishes  an  indefinite 
tenure  is  erroneous.  Only  so  far  as  it  is  an  inevitable  corollary  to  the 
civil  service  law,  prescribing  tests  for  entrance,  does  there  attach  the 
moral  duty  to  the  appointive  power  to  retain  a  capable  incumbent 
There  is  no  such  dictation  to  the  executive,  or  department  heads,  in 
the  law,  and  those  conversant  with  constitutional  controversy  will 
generally  agree  that  the  omission  was  necessary.  Wholesale  and 
summary  removal  is  yet  possible.  The  exercise  of  the  power  is 
restrained  only  by  the  implication  that  an  executive  will  preserve  the 
symmetry  of  the  reform  by  not  exerting  his  prerogative  of  removal 
in  antagonism  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  law,  which  operates 
upon  appointments. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  new  departure  is  the  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  adoption  of  it  can  now  be  independently  approved,  be- 
cause good  results  have  directly  ensued,  but  competition  will  readily 
appear,  upon  reflection,  to  have  been  a  necessary  sequence  in  evolving 
the  scheme  of  reform.  Had  an  examination  been  merely  required, 
without  grading  the  applicant's  relative  proficiency,  partisan  influence 
would  have  been  left  free  to  control  the  ultimate  selections  for  appoint- 
ment. By  competition  the  best  capacity  is  obtained,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  political  favoritism  removed.  There  have  been  strictures 
upon  the  plan  of  examination,  which  proceeded  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  applicant  is  puzzled  with  pedagogic  queries  that 
would  demand  collegiate  education  to  answer.  Error  could  not  be 
further  deflected.  The  aim  in  all  oases  is  to  frame  the  questions  so  as 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  position  sought,  and 
they  involve  facts  reasonably  presumed  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of 
one  worthy  to  aspire  to  the  country's  service  in  its  business  departments. 
The  records  of  the  Commission  prove  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  those 
found  eligible  by  examination  have  enjoyed  the  education  of  common 
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schools  only,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  examinations  which 
transcends  the  instruction  furnished  by  such  schools.  The  topics  in- 
clude penmanship,  copying,  writing  from  dictation,  the  fundamental 
branches  of  arithmetic,  the  general  features  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Nothing  technical,  nothing  foreign,  is 
exacted.  Some  caviling  at  these  tests  of  competency  is  based  upon 
the  demagogic  and  fanciful  plea  that  many  men  unable  to  locate  the 
Hudson  River  would  be  thoroughly  capable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  civil  service.  Specific  ignorance  may  thus  be  shrewdly  cod- 
'  died,  and  the  liberty-loving  American  prejudiced  against  an  arrogant 
aristocracy  of  brains;  But  while  it  may  be  true  that  a  government 
clerk  can  perform  his  duties  well  in  ignorance  of  the  shade  of  Caesar's 
hair,  his  inability  to  answer  the  required  percentage  of  the  elementary 
questions  submitted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  convince  the 
dispassionate  business  mind  of  his  dullness  of  observation,  his  indolent 
character,  his  general  incapacity.  It  is  the  general  average  which  de- 
termines the  fitness  of  the  applicant.  The  employer  engages  a  me- 
chanic after  examining  the  product  of  his  labor,  a  book-keeper  after 
testing  his  ability  to  marshal  accounts.  The  government  now  employs 
persons  in  certain  defined  positions  only  after  investigating  their 
general  intelligence,  and  proving  their  capacity  during  a  six  months 
probation. 

There  has  been  an  objection  made  to  the  reform  which  would  not 
receive  allusion  here  were  not  its  absurdity  egregious.  It  is  urged 
that  the  new  system  incorporates  into  our  government  an  institution 
of  British  aristocracy.  He  would  be  a  narrow-minded  statesman  who 
would  ignore  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  polity,  and  reject  it  because  its 
national  source  is  unpopular.  But  the  adoption  of  the  civil  service 
system  in  Great  Britain  and  India  marked  only  another  epoch,  wherein 
the  people  gained  new  concessions  from  royalty.  If  this  latest  popular 
right,  wrested  from  British  aristocracy,  has  been  borrowed,  it  is  only 
another  appropriation  added  to  the  list  of  the  habeas  corpus,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  even  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — ^an  inspiration, 
not  of  Rousseaui$m,  but  of  the  English  pamphleteers.  The  stages  of 
the  reform  have  been  similar  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
evils  remedied  in  the  older  country  were  more  intolerable,  more  per- 
nicious than  they  had  ever  become  here.  Periods  of  amelioration  are 
to  be  found.  In  the  long  course  of  progress  and  retrogression  the 
reform  finally  reached  the  period  when  some  test  of  capacity  was  con- 
ceded to  be  proper,  but  as  yet  none  were  permitted  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  who  did  not  bear  credentials  from  members  of 
Parliament.  This  system  of  paFS  examination  was  duplicated  in  the 
United  States,  when,  in  1853,  civil  service  reform  had  its  real  inception. 
At  last  Great  Britain  inaugurated  its  present  stable  and  successful 
system,  and  the  English  people  won  in  another  long-protracted  con- 
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flict  with  monarchical  aggression.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss 
further  this  fantastic  quibble  that  British  aristocracy  has  been  aped. 
In  civil  service  reform  another  triumph  has  been  achieved  by  the 
common  people.  It  tends  to  diminish  ^'the  spurns,  which  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.'' 

The  civil  service  law  embraces  within  its  operation  the  classified 
executive  service  of  the  government.  This  classification  includes,  as 
separately  classified,  the  departments  at  Washington,  the  postal  ser- 
vice, and  the  customs  service.  Only  such  post-offices  and  custom 
districts  where  the  employes  are  as  many  as  fifty  are  within  the  pro-  * 
visions  of  the  law.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Federal 
employes,  about  fifteen  thousand  are  subject  to  it.  Appointees  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation,  and  laborers,  are  specifically  excepted  from 
its  operation.  When  the  law  became  operative,  the  statutory  classifi- 
cation in  the  departments  was  that  arranged  under  the  initial  reform 
of  1854.  But  subsequently  there  were  created,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion from  successive  appropriation  bills,  quasi  classes,  the  salaries  of 
which  were  less  than  those  of  the  others.  Uniform  classification  in  the 
several  executive  departments  has  not  existed,  but  an  effort  to  secure 
it  by  the  retiring  secretaries  was  made.  This  would  prove  beneficial, 
because  lack  of  systematization  produces  unfairness  and  presents  many 
complications.  The  expiring  opposition  has  seized  upon  these  recent 
acts  as  a  pretext  for  a  momentary  criticism  u|)on  the  Commission's  imag- 
ined arrogance  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  classification.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  make  nor  dictate  the  attempted  uniformity.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  law  is  not  extended  by  it,  though  exceptional  cases 
may  be  found.  All  the  three  classified  services — departmental,  postal, 
and  customs — ^are  within  the  original  act.  Whatever  extension  of  scope 
the  reform  may  hereafter  secure  will  be  fi'om  the  exercise  of  the  power 
devolved  by  the  law,  as  first  enacted,  and  with  that  power  the  Com- 
mission is  noc  intrusted.  The  exceptions  from  examination  prescribed 
by  Rule  XIX.  include  confidential  clerks,  cashiers,  heads  of  bureaus, 
etc.,  where-  the  fiduciary  relations  should  devolve  unham|)ered  choice 
upon  the  responsible  superior.  But  these  exceptions  are  only  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  in  a  total  departmental  classification  of  six 
thousand. 

The  steps  by  which  the  applicant  enters  the  classified  service  may 
now  be  briefly  described.  He  obtains  an  application  blank  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  from  the  postmaster  at  the  place,  or  the 
customs  officer  of  the  district,  where  he  seeks  entrance.  Under  oath, 
he  is  required  to  respond  to  the  printed  questions  which  relate  to  his 
age,  citizenship,  business  employment  for  five  preceding  years,  sobriety, 
etc.  Attached  are  statements  of  reputable  citizens  certifying  to  the 
truth  of  the  applicant's  answers,  with  the  further  statement  that  they 
would  not  refuse  to  employ  him  in  their  private  business.   He  is  notified 
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of  the  time  of  holding  examinations  for  the  particular  service  he  desires 
to  enter.  For  the  departmental  service  the  examinations  are  limited 
or  general.  The  former  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  only  exacted  of 
applicants  for  positions  where  copying  is  the  chief  duty.  The  general 
examination  is  required  of  those  who  seek  a  higher  service.  Its  common 
fidiool  character^  and  special  adaptation  to  tiie  place  sought,  have  been 
set  forth.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  applicants  examined  have  sub- 
mitted to  these  two  grades  of  examination.  The  third  examination 
demands  mere  allusion.  It  is  technical  or  linguistic,  as  the  important 
positions  desired  daily  require  use  of  such  knowledge.  The  same  gen- 
eral features  mark  the  examinations,  wherever  held^  for  the  postal  and 
customs  service. 

Thus  far,  without  partisan  influence,  and  without  regard  to  party 
connection^  the  applicant  has  been  accorded  a  free  chance  to  exhibit  his 
qualifications.  In  order  that  the  I>est  of  competing  merit  may  be 
secured,  and  to  prevent  an  ultimate  partisan  selection,  the  various  ap- 
plicants are  graded  according  to  the  proficiency  displayed  by  each,  and 
such  grades  are  recorded.  The  entrance  into  the  coveted  place  is  then 
dependent  upon  the  standing  attained,  the  State  quota,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy,  and  the  needs  of  the  service.  When  there  is  a 
requisition  from  a  department  head,  the  Commission  certifies  four  names 
of  those  graded  highest  from  the  proper  register,  and  from  said  four 
an  appointment  must  be  made.  It  was  impossible  under  the  constitu- 
tion to  invade  the  executive  prerogative,  and  to  dictate  the  appointment 
of  the  highest  graded  person.  But  it  has  been  held  that  confining  the 
right  of  choice  to  several  was  no  invasion.  The  final  appointment  of 
the  chosen  applicant  is  made  only  after  a  probationary  period  of  six 
months  has  afforded  opportunity  to  further  test,  by  the  quality  of 
actual  service  rendered,  his  capacity. 

Many  who  have  passed  examinations  await,  with  anxiety,  an  ap- 
pointment. They  do  not  comprehend  that  the  Commission  has  no  power 
to  create  vacancies.  That  provision  of  the  law  is  overlooked,  which 
apportions  the  appointments  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
populations.  Many  women  grow  impatient  while  expecting  a  sum- 
mons, and  the  vague  idea  in  their  minds  crystallizes  into  the  belief 
that  there  is  discrimination  against  the  female  sex.  The  Commission 
has  no  control  in  the  premises.  The  heads  of  departments  alone  de- 
termine whether  males  or  females  are  desired  by  them  for  appoint- 
ment. The  difficulties  which  surround  the  entrance  of  women  into 
the  service  are  in  no  manner  resultant  from  the  reform  law.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  sex  known  to  it.  Similar  qualifications  place  ap- 
plicants of  each  sex  upon  precisely  the  same  level  before  the  final 
appointive  power,  and  whatever  preference  of  sex  is  then  made  is 
within  its  discretion. 

Thus  far  no  rules  have  been  promulgated  for  the  promotions  in  the 
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service.  The  civil  service  law  presented  a  scheme  of  reform  in  bold 
and  broad  outlines.  The  Commission  was  confronted  with  the  onerous 
work  of  arranging  multifarious  details^  where  models  were  not  existent, 
but  original  plans  absolutely  necessary.  Such  rules  for  the  advance- 
ment of  proved  servants  to  higher  grades  may  be  expected  when  the 
more  important  portions  of  the  practical  reform  work  are  advanced. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  safeguards  have  been  erected  against  unjust 
promotions,  and  within  the  service  partisan  favoritism  may  thus 
flourish,  yet  its  possible  exercise  has  been  reduced  already  to  a  mini- 
mum, because  the  entrance  of  the  public  servant  was  based  upon  merit, 
and  the  partisan  superior  thus  finds  no  favorites  to  attach  to  his  stand- 
ard by  arbitrary  promotion.  Perhaps,  as  a  rule,  promotions  made 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  reform  have  been  in  accordance  with  its 
true  spirit. 

The  statistics  of  the  reform,  as  compiled  in  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Commission,  just  printed,  may  be  examined  briefly  with  profit. 
Of  the  6347  examined  during  the  year,  4141  attaint  sixty-five  per 
cent.,  the  minimum,  and  were  registered  as  eligible  for  appointment. 
The  average  age  was  nearly  thirty.  Over  seventy  per  cent,  of  those 
graded  as  eligible  had  received  a  common-school  education  only. 
From  these  recorded  figures  it  must  appear  that  the  large  percentage  of 
successful  applicants  and  the  stated  kind  of  education  mainly  enjoyed 
absolutely  disprove  the  alleged  scholastic  nature  of  the  examinations. 
The  mature  age  of  the  applicants  shows  that  at  least  twelve  years  of 
practical  experience  had  intervened  their  departure  from  the  public 
schools.  The  pertinency  and  efficacy  of  the  examinations  appear 
from  the  fact  that  only  three  removals  have  been  made  among  civil 
service  appointees  in  the  departments,  and  but  one  probationer  failed 
to  receive  a  permanent  assignment.  The  thoroughly  successful  exe- 
cution of  the  non-partisan  provisions  of  the  reform  law  is  thence  also 
deducible. 

The  statistical  argument  can  be  further  utilized.  If  the  number  of 
appointments  made  to  the  civil  service  since  the  reform  act  became 
operative  be  compared  with  the  number  crowded  into  it  in  the  same 
time  during  the  halcyon  days  of  the  spoils  system,  the  saving  obtained 
will  be  evident.  The  party  shibboleth,  "  the  actual  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, economically  administered,"  voices  a  limitation,  not  unani- 
mously approved  as  a  check  upon  revenue  collections,  but  as  applicable 
to  public  expenditure,  it  is  generally  acceptable.  Civil  service  reform 
proceeds  in  the  direct  line  of  this  economy  of  outlay  for  actually 
required  service.  Under  the  old  system  party  interests  were  sub- 
served by  unnecessary  appointments.  Importunate  political  workers 
compelled  the  creation  of  needless  places,  where  the  ward  champion, 
but  incompetent  official,  might  enjoy  a  salary  in  his  first  character, 
which,  in  his  latter,  he  could  not  earn.     Under  the  new  system  the 
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inducement  to  profligacy  of  expenditure  by  the  wholesale  selection  of 
needless  placemen  is  removed,  as  partisan  proscription  is  prevented  by 
non-partisan  competitive  examinations,  and  appointments  to  the  service 
are  only  made  when  the  necessity  exists  therefor.  Not  only  is  this 
economizing  expressible  in  dollars,  but  in  the  increased  efficiency  of 
service,  which  is  a  continuing  investment.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
departmental  service  can  as  well  be  said  of  the  customs  and  postal 
services. 

The  records  reveal  another  satisfactory  contrast.  Under  the  spoils 
r^me  certain  States  received  disproportionate  quotas  of  appointments, 
the  election  necessities  of  the  hour  dictating  the  locality  to  be  influ- 
enced by  a  selection.  By  the  existing  law  appointments  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  and  Territories  with  reference  to  population.  Within 
the  past  year  applicants  have  been  examined  from  every  State  and 
Territory  with  the  exception  of  Idaho.  It  no  longer  enhances  the 
applicant's  chances  for  selection  that  his  State  is  politically  in  line 
with  the  dominant  national  party.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  to 
be  filled,  the  certification  is  of  an  eligible  person  from  that  State  or 
Territory  which  then  has  had  the  least  proportionate  share  of  ap- 
pointments. Here  is  the  exactness  of  arithmetic.  Under  the  old 
system,  though  there  was  an  unwritten  law  of  "quota,''  in  practice 
it  was  flagrantly  violated  when  certain  States  became  close  and  in- 
dispensable. 

The  reform,  in  its  limited  purview  of  promoting  efficiency  in  a  non- 
partisan classified  service,  has  now  been  outlined.  But  there  is  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  civil  service  law  which  is  complementary  to  the 
reform,  but  unrestricted  in  its  official  scope.  While  the  tentative  pro- 
visions referring  to  entrance  into  the  federal  employment  are  confined 
to  the  classified  executive  service,  the  clauses  which  deal  with  political 
assessments  operate  without  limitation  upon  every  government  official 
and  employ^  Reiteration  of  the  public  scandal  caused  by  the  coercion 
of  clerks,  and  rapacity  of  assessors,  would  be  surplusage  here.  So 
firmly  engrafted  upon  the  spoils  system  had  become  the  levies  and 
blackmail  of  party,  that  public  opinion,  though  emphatically  expressed, 
only  drove  the  piratical  collectors  from  their  direct  and  open  methods 
of  extortion  to  concealed  and  devious  ways.  The  law  penetrates  the 
most  remote  refuge  of  the  exacter  of  political  tribute. 

No  federal  official  or  employ^  shall  solicit  or  receive  any  money 
for  a  political  purpose  from  any  official  or  employ^ ;  no  such  solicita- 
tion shall  be  made  within  a  building  devoted  to  government  purposes 
by  any  person  whatsoever;  no  superior  shall  degrade  in  rank,  or  de- 
crease in  salary,  the  employ^  who  fails  to  pay  an  assessment ;  no  person 
in  the  federal  service  shall  handle  money  contributed  for  political 
purposes, — and  all  these  inhibitions  have  a  penal  sanction. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  law  more  searching,  and  yet  pre- 
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serve  the  due  freedom  of  the  federal  employ^,  who  caonot  be  held  to 
forfeit  his  rights  of  citizenship  by  engagement  in  public  service.  The 
obvious  purview  of  the  act  is  to  restrain  infringement  of  that  freedom 
of  action  to  which  the  Americaa  citizen  is  entitled.  Formerly,  his  en- 
rollment as  a  government  servant  operated  to  place  his  name  upon  the 
assessment  duplicate  of  the  ruling  party.  Delinquency  in  discharge 
of  this  party  tax  might  meet  with  removal  from  office,  or  the  penalty 
of  reduction  in  salary.  The  procedure  in  realty  taxation  could  not 
have  been  assimilated  more  closely.  From  the  party  auditor  came 
notices  of  the  levy,  when  due,  default,  the  delinquent  list,  and  confisca- 
tion. 

Such  contributions  exacted,  under  duress,  were  invasions  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Their  amount  was  determined  by  an  unvarying  per- 
centage of  salary,  without  reference  to  the  private  complications  that 
might  have  affected  the  business  concerns  of  the  victim.  While  tribute 
thus  extorted  by  coercion  was  used  in  political  corruption,  there  was 
the  correlative  evil,  resultant  from  the  idea  that  payment  purchased 
indulgence  from  removal,  and  would  induce  promotion.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  was  thus  prostrated ;  the  merit,  displayed  by  peiv 
formance  of  duty,  was  obscured  by  the  factitious  credit  for  contribu- 
tions. 

The  voluntary  donation  by  the  federal  employ^  to  a  proper  com- 
mittee for  propagating  his  party  principles  is  not  abridged.  But  no 
official  is  permitted  to  be  concerned  in  the  reception  of  these  free-will 
offerings,  because  compulsion  could  not  be  then  entirely  excluded  from 
the  donor's  mind.  In  no  wise  are  citizenship  prerogatives  discarded 
upon  entrance  into  the  civil  service ;  but  the  law  enforces  the  concep- 
tion that  this  branch  of  public  employment  is  a  business  agency,  and 
not  an  army,  to  be  compelled  to  equip  itself,  and  to  be  coerced  into 
doing  mercenary  battling  for  the  dominant  party. 

Under  the  reform  the  employ^  owes  his  place  to  merit  and  not  party 
service.  Hence  his  interest  in  the  success  of  his  political  principles  in- 
duces him  to  contribute  only  as  the  same  interest  should  affect  every 
member  of  the  party  organization.  His  salary  is  no  longer  consideisd 
a  partisan  largess,  from  which  a  tithe  is  due.  His  wages  are.  earned, 
and  the  motive  to  donate  can  be  reasonably  no  stronger  in  him  than  in 
any  unofficial  citizen  enjoying  the  same  income. 

It  would  bring  this  article  to  a  partisan  level  were  speculation  in- 
dulged as  to  the  influence  of  the  reform  upon  the  recent  national  elec- 
tion. It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  however,  that  while  there  has  been 
no  reasonable  complaint  of  insufficiency  of  campaign  funds  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  the  amount  wrung  from  the  federal  employes  was  small. 
They  were  no  longer  timid  in  independent  thought;  the  terrors  of  re- 
moval did  not  oppress  their  daily  life ;  they  exercised  the  just  privi- 
leges of  the  citizen,  with  a  novel  sense  of  untrammeled  manhood ;  the 
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ennobliog  pride  of  being  servants  of  the  wliole  people,  and  not. slaves 
of  a  partisan  benefactor,  animated  them. 

The  scheme  of  reform  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Naturally, 
there  are  details  to  be  perfected  in  the  present  execution  of  the  law. 
Its  extension  will  soon  be  popularly  advocated,  and  then  the  last  pro- 
test against  the  system  will  be  withdrawn,  the  last  sigh  for  the  olden 
Rpcils  will  expire.  But  there  is  one  feature  lacking  in  a  plan  de- 
signed to  provide  and  maintain  a  pure  and  efficient  civil  service.  The 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  already  inserted  this 
component  part  of  a  perfect  system. 

The  following  is  the  fourth  section  of  the  civil  service  act  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  passed  in  1883  : 

"Whoever,  while  holding  any  public  office  or  in  nomination  for, 
or  while  seeking  a  nomination  or  appointment  for  any  office,  shall  cor- 
ruptly use,  or  promise  to  use,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  any  official 
authority  or  influence  (whether  then  possessed  or  merely  anticipated) 
in  the  way  of  conferring  upon  any  person  in  securing  any  office  or 
public  employment,  or  any  nomination,  confirmation,  promotion,  or 
increase  of  salary,  upon  the  consideration  or  condition  that  the  vote  or 
political  influence  or  action  of  the  last-named  person,  or  any  other 
shall  be  given  or  used  in  behalf  of  any  candidate,  officer,  or  party,  or 
upon  any  other  corrupt  condition  or  consideration,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  bribery  or  an  attempt  at  bril)ery.  And  whoever  being  a 
public  officer,  or  having  or  claiming  to  have  any  authority  or  influence 
for,  or  affecting  the  nomination,  public  employment,  confirmation,  pro- 
motion, removal,  or  increase  or  decrease  of  salary  of  any  public  officer, 
shall  corruptly  use,  or  promise  or  threaten  to  use,  any  such  authority 
or  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  coerce  or  persuade  the 
vote  or  political  action  of  any  citizen,  or  the  removal,  discharge,  or 
promotion  of  any  officer  or  public  employ^,  or  upon  any  other  corrupt 
consideration,  shall  also  be  guilty  of  bribery  or  of  an  attempt  at  bribery. 
And  every  person  found  guilty  of  such  bribery  or  of  an  attempt  to 
commit  the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable 
to  be  punfshed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars,  or  to  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  two  years,  or  to  both  said  fine  and  said  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"The  phrase  'public  officer'  shall  be  held  to  include  all  public 
officials  in  this  State  whether  paid  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State,  or  from  that  of  any  political  division  thereof, 
by  fees  or  otherwise,  and  the  phrase  'public  employ^'  shall  be  held 
to  include  every  person,  not  being  an  officer,  who  is  paid  from  any  said 
treasury.*' 

The  present  national  civil  service  law  contains,  perhaps,  for  its 
limited  application  to  the  classified  executive  service,  sufficiently  strin- 
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gent  provisions  against  undue  influence  of  officials  and  malversation 
in  the  Commission.  Senators  and  Representatives  are  prohibited  from 
recommending  applicants  except  as  to  character  or  residence.  Penal 
regulations  exist  concerning  inhibited  acts  of  the  Commission.  As  the 
law  extends  further  than  the  classified  service  in  its  clauses  relating  to 
assessments,  it  would  be  no  undue  incorporation  if  the  features  of  this 
bribery  law  were  inserted.  Nearly  all  the  evils  of  the  old  r^ime 
would  then  be  effectually  guarded  against,  and  future  l^islation  could 
be  devoted  to  perfecting  the  regulation  of  the  redeemed  civil  service. 

Leboy  D.  Thomai^. 
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MILITARY  BITS  AND  BITTING. 

Ahokg  subjeots  of  detail  connected  with  cavalry  equipment  and  its 
fit,  this  may,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. That  it  has  not  heretofore  been  so  considered  does  not  affect  the 
ftct.  Oavalrj  born  and  bred,  as  it  were,  upon  the  frontier,  often 
actively  engaged  in  the  field,  and  largely  deprived,  by  the  varied  nature 
of  its  duties,  of  the  benefits  of  garrison  drills,  naturally  cannot  go  into 
all  the  refinements  of  instruction  so  necessary  for  perfection  as  regards 
its  men  and  horses.  Our  cavalry  for  half  a  century  past  has  been 
placed  under  just  such  disadvantages.  Isolated  in  small  detachments, 
.and  composed  of  men  who,  troopers  in  Indian  campaigns  in  summer, 
are  carpenters  and  masons  for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  with  indif- 
ferent mounts,  and  in  garrisons  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  a 
single  track  or  riding-school,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  have 
given  to  many  little  details  of  the  service  less  attention  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  received. 

Although  the  promised  millennium  of  regimental  posts,  when,  per- 
haps, we  may  one  day  see  the  discipline,  drill,  and  e»prit  which  can  only 
exist  where  considerable  bodies  of  troops  are  brought  together  at  one 
time,  has  not  yet  arrived,  yet  there  are  faint  indications  of  a  more  hope- 
ful state  of  afiairs  in  this  (espect  More  attention  is  being  paid  of  late 
— and  heaven  and  every  cavalry  officer  knows  how  much  is  needed — 
to  the  subject  of  remounts,  and  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  in 
a  recent  report,  has  touched  the  key-note  of  what  is  needed  in  this  direc- 
tion by  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  breeding  farm  for  cavalry 
horses  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  If  this  idea  is  adopted  and  the  farm  be 
really  started,  the  creation  of  a  '^training-school''  must  inevitably 
follow.^  The  young  horses  reared  each  year  must,  in  order  that  the 
best  results  follow  from  such  an  establishment,  at  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  be  broken  and  trained  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  way.  A 
small  detachment  of  skilled  officers  and  men  in  charge  at  a  regular 
school  of  such  instruction  on  the  farm  itself  would  turn  out  every  year 
by  this  simple  and  inexpensive  method  better  cavalry  mounts  than  are 
possibly  attainable  in  any  other  way.   The  necessity  of  thorough  knowl- 

^  The  writer  touched  upon  this  subject  in  an  article  for  Ths  Unitxd  Sxbtios 
in  April,  1SS8. 
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edge  on  the  subjeot-matter  of  this  article  to  such  a  class  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  is  self-evident.  Bitting  is  the  verj  first 
process  which  the  young  animal  undergoes^  and  in  it  may  be  said  to  lie 
almost  the  whole  secret  by  which  he  may  afterwards  be  transformed 
from  the  raw,  untrained  colt  into  the  docile,  educated  charger.  Put  a 
severe  bit  in  his  mouth,  use  it  with  rude,  unskillful  hands,  seek  to 
control  him  by  main  strength  instead  of  accustoming  him  to  yield  to 
the  delicate,  practiced  touch  of  the  good  trainer,  and  the  result  to  be 
expected  is  one  of  the  "  hard,"  or  "  tender'^-mouthed,  boring,  or  jibbing 
animals  so  often  seen  in  the  service, — ^a  horse  which  is  led  by  these 
defects  into  other  vices,  and  which  is  as  ungraceful  and  difficult  to  ride 
in  garrison  as  he  is  dangerous  in  the  field.  Bestow,  on  the  contrary, 
a  little  care  upon  the  selection  of  your. bit,  fit  it  to  his  mouth,  and  see 
that  it  is  placed  to  an  exact  rdoeh/  therein,  use  a  light  hand  and  gentle 
instruction,  and  out  of  any  horseflesh  about  the  range,  pony  or  draught- 
animal,  you  will  have  a  mount  of  a  very  different  sort  from  the  other. 
His  action  will  be  balanced^  and  therefore  graceful,  his  neck  properly 
curved,  and  his  every  movement  controlled  by  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
rein.  His  spirit  being  unbroken  by  the  suavUer  in  modo  system  used 
in  his  training,  he  will  generally  show  fire  and  be  a  ^'high  stepper ;''  in 
fact,  what  a  cavalry  charger  should  be.  The  process  is  simple  and  the 
result  well  worth  the  extra  care  bestowed. 

Every  troop  commander  in  our  cavalry  probably  has  had  to  deplore, 
at  various  times,  the  presence  of  untrained  and  badly-bitted  horses  in 
his  troop.  Such  animals  make  accurate  lines  and  manoeuvres  at  drill 
an  impossibility.  They  are  usually  restive  and  unruly,  and  are  as  little 
loved  by  their  riders  as  they  are  by  the  eye  of  the  soldierly  captain. 
Anything  like  fine  horsemanship,  or  evolutions  in  the  riding-hall,  or 
creditable  sabre-exercise  becomes  an  absurdity  with  them. 

In  actual  war  the  objections  to  such  mounts  become  more  grave. 
Here  their  faculty  of  transportation  is  their  only  value.  It  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  to  handle  them  with  skill  or  celerity  against  an 
adversary  in  single  combat,  and  in  the  charge  a  hard-mouthed  horse  is 
certain  to  enhance  the  danger  to  his  rider's  life.  Indeed,  during  the 
Rebellion,  cavalry  officers  testify  that  many  a  poor  fellow  owed  his 
death  or  capture  on  the  field  of  battle  to  such  unmanageable  chargers* 
It  seems  beyond  question,  then,  that  if  in  the  near  future,  as  is  prob- 
able, facilities  are  given  to  the  cavalry  for  acquiring  better  mounts,  or 
for  receiving  the  benefits  of  more  minute  instruction,  such  subjects  as 
the  present  are  worthy  of  the  study  and  attention  of  every  young  cavalry 
officer  interested  in  his  profession. 

To  examine  it  briefly,  the  art  of  bitting  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
choosing  and  fitting  the  bit  according  to  the  conformation  of  each 
horse's  mouth,  so  that  with  the  least  possible  effort,  and  without  pain 
to  the  animal,  we  may  thoroughly  control  his  action.     In  the  choice  c^ 
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the  bit  the  experienced  eye  of  a  thorough  expert  on  the  subject  mighty 
in  addition^  be  guided  by  the  relative  proportions  and  height  of  the 
forehead  and  hindquarters^  their  strength,  manner  of  movement^  and 
the  carriage  of  the  head  and  neck ;  for  the  bit  is  a  lever  whose  action 
directly  controls  the  motion  of  all  these  parts,  and  it  should  be  selected 
so  as  to  obtain  from  them,  without  violence,  the  most  regular,  graceful, 
and  easy  effects.  It  would  be  possible  by  making  a  careful  mathemati- 
cal and  anatomical  investigation  into  the  manner  in  which  this  lever- 
action,  passing  through  the  neck,  effects  what  is  called  the  ^'equi- 
librium^'  of  these  different  parts,  to  show  how  a.  horse  may  have  his 
weight  thrown  either  on  the  forehand  or  towards  the  loins,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  he  may  have  his  whole  balance  controlled  according  to  the 
way  in  which  this  force  is  applied.  Such  an  inquiry,  however,  would 
prove  too  elaborate  for  this  paper,  and  would,  after  all,  probably  serve 
no  substantial  purpose.  The  present  object  is  simply  to  teach  practically 
how,  having  given  a  young  horse  with  a  sound  mouth,  not  yet  ruined 
by  the  torture  of  bad  bitting,  to  select,  fit,  and  use  that  bit  which  will 
give  the  cavalry  soldier  the  best  possible  result  in  the  way  of  a  mount. 
The  bits  in  use  in  cavalry  services  are  divided  into  two  general 
dasses, — ^the  9naffie  and  the  cwrMnt.  They  may  be  used  separately  or 
combined.  By  means  of  the  two,  and  judicious  handling,  an  animal 
may  be  given  any  sort  of  a  ^'mouth'^  desired,  and  be  controlled  under  all 
circumstances.  Such  terrible  instruments  as  the  ''  ring"  and  '^  Turkish^' 
bits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  horrible  parodies  seen  in  the  shops 
of  the  cities,  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  cruelty 
of  those  who  use  them.  A  horse  so  unruly  as  to  require  such  means 
of  domination  should  be  transferred  to  some  more  useful  sphere  than 
that  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

THE  SNAFFLE. 

The  snaffle  should  be  made  of  forged  iron  or  steel.     Its  parts  are 
(see  Fig.  1)  the  mmUlwpiecey  aa;  halves  of  moiUh-piece,  a  and  a;  the 


fflngle-joint  Snaffle. 

joiniy  b;  and  cheehringSy  o,  o,  passing  through  the  mouth-piece*    A 
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mde-bar  \b  sometimeB  used  to  prevent  the  mouth-pieoe  being  polled 
laterally  through  the  moath,  in  which  case  the  cheek-rings  are  nsoally 
smaller^ — only  large  enough  to  conveniently  admit  the  reins  and 
cheek-pieces  of  the  head-stall.  This  side-bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
diameter  of  the  rings  of  the  snaffle  given  above  is  three  inches,  the 
length  of  the  month-piece  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  the  thickness 
of  same  near  the  rings  .5  of  an  inch.  The  snaffle  is  often,  and  especially 
with  horses  of  delicate  breed  and  tender  month, — racers,  for  example, 
— used  independently  of  the  curb.  In  military  riding,  however,  it  is 
thus  used  (the  occasion  of  watering  excepted)  only  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  preparing  the  animaFs  mouth  for  the  bit,'  in  giving  the  proper 
'^  feeF'  to  the  mouth,  and  in  initiating  him  gradually  into  the  habit  <^ 
obeying  the  flexions  of  the  reins.  It  is  also  more  agreeable  (being  leas 
bulky  and  rigid)  than  the  curb  in  the  mouth,  and  its  action,  while  more 
safe  and  gentle,  is  capable  of  more  gradation  than  with  the  latter.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  indispensable  in  the  first  stages  of  the  horse's  train- 
ing. After  the  animal  has  been  carefully  drilled  in  these,  at  gentle 
gaits,  and  has  become  accustomed  and  obedient  to  the  snaffle,  it  may  be 
discarded  entirely  from  the  cavalry  bridle,  or  else  it  may  be  combined 
with  the  curb  and  used  permanently  in  conjunction  with  it.  This 
latter  method  is  no  longer  followed  in  the  United  States  cavalry,  bat 
despite  all  arguments  that  may  be  used  against  it  (of  which  the  incon- 
venience to  the  soldier  of  double  reins  is  probably  the  chief),  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  their  combination  is  still  an  advantageous  one  in 
both  civil  and  military  riding.  There  are  few  hands  so  light,  or  few 
seats  so  close,  even  among  excellent  horsemen,  that  an  animal's  mouth 
will  not  receive  an  occasional  wrench  from  a  curb-bit,  as,  for  instance, 
in  leaping  or  in  checking  the  animal  suddenly  from  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  A  single  violent  jerk  of  this  sort  upon  the  powerful  lever  of 
the  curb  will  do  more  to  damage  a  good  mouth,  to  render  the  animal 
afraid  of  the  bit  and  drive  him  into  the  first  stages  of  rebellion  against 
it,  than  any  possible  misuse  of  the  snaffle  could. 

The  only  good  military  riders  outside  of  our  own  country  who 
habitually  employ  the  curb  without  the  snaffle'  are  the  Orientals  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  irregular  cavalry  of 
Eastern  Europe ;  but  the  fact  that  the  snaffle  is  unknown  to  tkan  is 
no  reason  for  its  abandonment  by  cavalry  which  manoeuvres  by  regular 
tactics,  which  teaches  cohesion  in  systematic  ranks,  and  in  which  many 
of  the  men  have  neither  natural  aptitude  nor  early  training  to  counter- 
balance such  external  disadvantages  as  bad  bits  or  saddles.  No  cavalry 
can  be  free  from  rebellious  or  bolting  horses  when  its  troopers  are 
allowed  first  to  torture  their  horses'  mouths  into  a  state  of  insensibility 

2  Which  technically  means  the  curb. 

'  Although  the  qaestion  of  discarding  the  latter  is  now  being  agitated  in  the 
PruMian  cavalry. 
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by  the  constant  use  of  a  severe  bit,  and  then  to  seek  to  control  them 
when  unruly  by  sheer  force  and  a  powerful  curb.  Every  one  knowa 
how  futile  such  contests  usually  prove.  Once  started  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  animal,  they  will  inevitably  recur,  and  just  at  those  times, 
too,  when'the  trooper  most  desires  docility  from  his  horse, — as  on  drill 
or  in  action.  The  possibility  of  such  occurrences  in  military  riding 
should,  of  course,  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  the  use  of  the  snaffle  is 
certainly  a  means  towards  avoiding  them. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
snaffle  for  the  cavalry  trooper,  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  all 
the  scientific  exercises  of  the  havJte  Soole  ;  for  the  accomplished  horseman 
in  this  school  could  not  possibly  get  the  delicate  movements  from  his 
steed  which  he  does  here  without  its  aid. 

There  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  snaffle  and  no  snaffle 
sometimes  effected  by  welding  two  additional  rings  at  the  ends  of  the 
month-piece  of  the  curb-bit.  The  use  of  the  second  pair  of  reins  which 
these  rings  contain  mmulcUea,  but  does  not  replace  the  action  of  the  snaffle. 
The  plan  is  certainly  better,  however,  than  that  of  using  the  curb  alone. 
The  upper  pidr  of  reins  relieve  the  horse  from  the  constant  action  of 
the  lever  of  the  bit,  and  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  by  the  rider 
in  running,  leaping,  etc.,  in  the  absence  of  the  snaffle.  Every  officer 
who  vnU  not  employ  the  latter  should  certainly  have  such  a  bit.  The 
double  reins,  besides  the  above  advantages,  always  look  well,  and  there 
can  generally  be  no  objection  to  an  officer  using  them. 

There  are  various  forms  of  snaffie  in  use,  their  style  depending 
upon  the  particular  taste  and  fancy  of  the  individual.  There  are  but 
two  general  kinds,  however,  employed  for  military  purposes,  and  they 
are  quite  sufficient  for  all  of  the  uses  for  which  the  snaffie  may  be 
required;  these  are  the  ^^singl^^  and  '^ dauble-jointecP*  snaffies.  The 
former  (see  Fig.  1)  is  the  more  common,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  better. 
An  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  a  hard  pull  upon  the  reins  will 
cause  the  single  joint  to  project  against  the  roof  of  the  animal's  mouth, 
and  thus  produce  a  painful  effect  which  the  snaffie  should  never  inflict. 
It  is  to  avoid  any  such  action  that  the  double  joint  is  advocated.  The 
objection  thus  urged,  however,  is  probably  more  fanciful  than  real,  and 
the  single-jointed,  being  simpler,  neater,  and  more  easily  kept  clean,  is 
recommended  as  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  snaffie  represented  in  Fig.  1  is  a  type  of  the  best  pattern. 
Each  half  of  the  mouth-piece  is  of  considerable  thickness  near  the  rings 
and  tapers  off  to  a  less  thickness  towards  the  joint.  Each  half  is  also 
slightly  curved.  This  curvature,  as  well  as  the  decrease  towards  the 
joint,  is  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  pressure  which  would  other- 
wise be  produced  upon  the  tongue  to  the  bars  of  the  mouth,  where  it 
belongs.  The  diameter  of  the  cheek-rings,  in  case  no  side-bar  is  used, 
should  be  about  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches. 
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There  are  other  methods  of  attaching  the  snaffle  to  the  head-stall ; 
as  bj  the  chain  and  toggle  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  a  cot  of  snaffle 


Fig.S. 

Watering  Snaffle— Bagnlation. 

for  the  United  States  cavalry  watering  bridle.  The  rings  contain  a 
pair  of  reins,  and  the  toggle  fits  in  the  rings  of  the  halter  head-stall  to 
form  the  bridle  complete. 

The  dimensions  in  Fig.  1  give,  it  is  believed,  a  suitable  snaffle  for 
use,  either  with  or  without  the  curb,  in  all  cases ;  for  the  necessity  of 
an  accurate  fit,  so  important  in  the  case  of  the  curb,  does  not  exist  here. 

The  snaffle,  employed  either  singly  or  with  the  curb,  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  touch  lightly  the  comers  of  the  horse's  mouth.  If 
the  snaffle  and  curb  are  used  together,  the  snaffle  is  supported  by  a 
light  head-stall,  which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  bridle  at  the  crown- 
piece  and  at  its  junction  with  the  brow-band ;  or  the  cheek-pieces  of 
the  bridle  may  be  split,  and  the  two  stra^is  thus  formed  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  two  bits :  the  rear  one,  the  snaffle ;  the  front  one,  the  curb. 

The  snaffle  should  be  placed  in  the  mouth  above  the  curb,  and  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  it. 

THE  CURB-BIT. 

The  curb-bit,  like  the  snaffle,  should  be  made  of  good  forged  iron, 
or,  better,  of  shear-steel. 

Its  parts  are  (see  Fig.  4)  the  mouthrpiecej  aa,  and  its  Me-pieoea, 
by  b;  the  port,  c;  the  comers  of  the  port,  d,  d;  the  bara,'^  ef,  which  are 
divided  into  vpper,  ea,  and  fotrer,  af;  the  cwrb-strap  (see  aa,  Fig.  5). 

The  bit  shown  in  this  figure  has  been  constructed  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  following  rules,  and  is  in  shape,  weight,  and  general 
dimensions  believed  to  be  a  model  for  cavalry  service. 

Its  dimensions  are:  aa  =  6  inches;  a/=4:  inches  (twice  length  of 
upper  bar) ;  6,  thickness  =  .6  inch ;  o,  width  =  2  inches ;  c,  height  :=  7 
inches.     Its  weight  is  only  13f  ounces. 

^  Sometimes  called  cheeks,  or  branches. 
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Model  proposed  fbr  Oayalry  Bit. 


Several  of  these  dimensions^  such  as  width  of  port  and  mouth-pieoe, 
shoald  vary  with  the  size  of  particular  horses'  mouths^  as  is  seen 
farther  on. 

The  upper  bars  terminate  in  circular  eyes  instead  of  oblong  slots. 
They  should  be  large  enough  to 
contain  conveniently  the  cheek-pieees 
of  the  bridle  and  the  ewrb-sirap.  The 
lower  bars  end  in  rings,  which  play 
in  their  sockets  and  are  sufficiently 
lai^e  to  contain  the  reins. 

Two  additional  rings  at  a  and  a 
would  allow  two  pairs  of  reins  to 
be  used  when  desired. 

To  prevent  the  horse  from  seiz- 
ing the  bora  with  his  teeth^  the  lower 
ones  in  all  military  bits  should  curve 
backwards.  In  the  bit  here  shown 
the  curve  is  so  contrived  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  the  rivet  of  the  mouth- 
pieoe,  that  of  the  upper  eye,  and  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  lower  ring 
in  one  straight  line.  The  lever-action  of  the  bit  is  thus — ^providing 
that  the  distance  apart  of  the  three  points  just  named  is  the  same  in 
each  case — exactly  what  it  would  be  if  the  bars  formed  one  continuous 
straight  line.  If  the  curve  be  so  constructed  that  the  last  point  lie 
in  rear  of  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  rivet  and  the 
upper  eye^  the  leverage  is  thereby  diminished ;  and  this  would  evi- 
dently be  more  and  more  the  case  as  the  point  went  farther  to  the 
rear.  The  bit  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  inclined  to  ^^fall  through/' 
which  it  does  completely  when  the  line  passing  through  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  lower  rings  and  the  rivet  of  the  mouth-piece  be- 
comes horizontal.  As  the  former  point  is  moved  farther  to  the  front 
the  bit  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  or  ^^  stiff.''  It  is  never  in  front 
of  the  line  of  the  eye  and  rivet  mentioned.  The  relative  lengths  of 
the  upper  and  lower  bars  is  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Major  Dwyer, 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  writers,^  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  modern  authorities  on  the  subject  of  bits  and  sad- 
dles^ and  his  views  are  freely  quoted  here  as  correct  ones.  He  says 
(demonstrating  his  principles  by  an  anatomical  study  of  the  horse's 
mouth)  that  the  proper  average  length  of  the  upper  bar  should  be  one 
and  three-fourths  inches,  and  of  the  lower  bar  three  and  one-half 
inches,  thus  making  the  total  length  of  the  bars,  from  where  the  curb- 
strap  rests  in  the  upper  eye  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  lower 

*  His  book,  "  Seats  and  Saddles,  Bits  and  Bitting,  etc./'  published  a  number  of 
yean  ago,  is  an  ill-arranged  mass  of  very  valuable  material  upon  this  subject. 
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ring,  to  be  five  and  one-foarth  inchcB.  Of  oourse  the  power  of  the  bit 
may  be  varied  at  will  by  changing  the  relative  lengths  of  the  apper 
and  lower  bars.  It  must  be  added  that  the  upper  bars  should  be  in* 
dined  slightly  outward,  to  allow  their  proper  play  and  to  prevent 
galling  in  the  case  of  horses  whose  cheek-bones  project  laterally  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  same  end  might  be  accomplished  by  placing 
a  movable  ring  in  the  place  of  the  fixed  eye ;  but  this  is  not  believed 
to  be  so  good^a  method  as  the  former. 

Having  conaidered  the  bars  of  the  bit,  the  next  most  important 
part  to  look  at  is  the  movihrpieoe.  Dwyer's  fundamental  rule  here  is 
that  the  width  of  the  mouth-piece  shall  be  precisely  that  of  the  horse's 
mouth.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  is  evident;  for  if  the  mouth- 
piece be  too  wide,  the  lateral  displacement  produced  by  a  pull  on  one 
rein  will  cause  the  comer  of  the  part  to  press  painfully  upon  the  tongue 
on  that  side,  or  else  the  part  will  be  pulled  directly  over  the  bar  of  the 
horse's  mouth  on  that  same  side,  throwing  all  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
tongue, — the  effect  being  painful  and  the  action  of  the  bit  entiraly 
irregular  in  each  case. 

If  the  mouth-piece  be  too  narrow,  the  lips  will  be  jammed  in  over 
the  bars  of  the  horse's  mouth ;  the  mouth-piece  will  rest  on  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter,  causing  injury  to  the  lips,  and,  if  the  bit  be  at  all 
severe,  probably  ulcerating  them.  Almost  the  whole  art  of  properly 
selecting  a  mouth-piece  is  contained  in  the  ability  to  determine  from 
the  interior  conformation  of  the  horse's  mouth  how  much  of  the  preas-* 
ure  of  the  mouth-piece  shall  fall  upon  the  bars  of  the  mouth  and  how 
much  on  the  tongue  itself.  A  horse  with  a  thick,  fleshy  tongue,  and 
very  sensitive  bars,  would,  for  instance,  require  a  ^^  lighter"  bit  than 
one  of  the  opposite  conformation ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  mouth-pieoe 
with  a  large  diameter  pinches  and  cuts  such  bars  and  tongue  less  than 
one  that  is  thinner.* 

The  side-pieces  of  the  mouth-piece  should  be,  as  in  the  last  cut, 
perfectly  straight. 

Their  diameter  may  vary  between  half  an  inch,  which  represents  a 
sharp  bit,  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  which  is  a  quite  light  one. 

The  shape  of  the  mouth-piece  may  be  of  various  patterns,— carved 
and,  without  a  port,  perfectly  straight,  side-piecea  tapering  towards  the 
centre,  and  of  other  forms. 

The  port  is  the  next  part  for  examination.  Major  Dwyer's  first 
rule  for  this  is  that  it  shall  be  exactly  the  width  of  the  tongue-channeL 
This  is  another  point  on  which  the  opinion  of  experts  varies.  A  care- 
ful observation  upon  the  matter  induces  the  writer  to  believe  in  the 

*  A  bit  is  called  '^  light  in  proportion  as  its  lever-action  is  mild,  its  port  low, 
and  its  mouth-piece  thick.  In  the  reverse  case  it  is  termed  "heavy/*  "sharp," 
"severe,"  or  "stiff,"  though  this  latter  term  applies  more  properly  to  the  leverage 
at  the  curb. 
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oonectneaB  of  the  principle  laid  down  above;  but  it  is  followed  in 
Dwyer's  book  hy  another  rule,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  deduced  from 
the  former,— viz.:  that  the  maximum  width  of  the  port  should  be  one 
and  one-third  inches.  This  is  not  the  width  adopted  in  some  of  the 
best  models  of  bits  in  foreign  services,  nor  would  it  be  sufficient  for 
the  majority  of  horses  in  our  own.  It  is  believed  that  two  inches 
would  be  a  better  limit,  though  the  question  is  simply  a  matter  of 
measurement  dependent  upon  the  width  of  tongue  in  individual  cases. 
This  measurement,  however,  may  be  taken  as  nearly  constant,  and  rep- 
resented by  the  above  figure  for  our  own  service. 

Upon  the  height  of  the  port  depends,  almost  as  much  as  upon  the 
length  of  the  bars,  the  severity  of  the  bit.  It  should  vary  with  the 
same  considerations  which  decide  the  thickness  of  the  mouth-piece, — 
from  half  an  inch,  the  mildest  action  desirable,  to  one  and  one-fourth 
inches,  beyond  which  any  increase  gives  a  bit  too  severe  for  use*  The 
comers  of  the  port  should  be  rounded  off,  so  as  not  to  lacerate  the 
tongue.  The  plane  of  the  port  should  be  inclined  very  slightly  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  bars  of  the  bit,  so  that,  without  losing  any 
power,  we  may  give  still  greater  freedom  to  the  tongue.  Were  it 
canted  in  the  other  direction  (backward),  to  where  the  tongue  is  thicker, 
the  increase  of  compression  to  the  tongue  is  seen  at  once. 

^The  next  and  last  point  for  our  discussion  is  the  curb.  This  is  as 
mnch  a  portion  of  the  bit  proper  as  any  of  its  metallic  parts,  and  in  fact 
gives  its  name  to  the  bit.  It  is  evident  that  the  bit  is  entirely  useless 
without  the  action  of  this  curb,  and  that  the  tightness  or  looseness  of 
the  latter  produces  a  bit  correspondingly  '^  stiff,''  or  inclined  to  ^*  fall 
through.''  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  position  of  the  curb  is  dependent 
on  the  length  of  the  upper  bars.  If  this  length  is  the  one  previously 
sa^ested, — that  is,  about  one  and  three-fourths  inches, — it  will  be 
found  that  the  curb,  when  its  length  is  accurately  adjusted,  is  usually 
in  its  proper  place, — viz. :  m  the  chivrgroove  of  the  horses  jaw.  Higher 
np  it  would  chafe  the  projecting  portions  of  the  jaw. 

Dwyer  asserts  that  by  placing  the  mouth-piece  "  opposite  the  chin- 
groove"  we  necessarily  attain  the  proper  position  for  the  curb ;  but  as 
it  is  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the  excust  locus  of  the 
mouth-piece  with  respect  to  this  groove,  and  as  the  rule  fails — possibly 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  conformation  between  the  heads  of 
American  and  English  horses — ^in  the  case  of  many  of  the  animals 
of  our  service,  we  shall  have  to  depend  for  accuracy  in  this  respect 
upon  a  proper  position  of  the  bit,  combined  with  a  proper  length  of 
the  curb  itself,  as  prescribed  in  following  rules. 

Besides  the  derangement  of  the  position  of  the  curb,  caused  by 
varying  the  length  of  the  upper  bar,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fit  of  the 
ourb  is  also  infiuenced  by  the  width  of  the  mouth-piece,  one  too  wide 
causing  it  to  bear  away  from  the  chin  at  each  extremity,  while  one  of 
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proper  width  allows  a  snag  fit  and  perfect  contact  all  around  the  jaw, 
as  there  shoald  be.  It  is  plain,  then,  what  a  relation  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  bit  shoald  bear  to  each  other,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  each 
should  be  carefully  made  and  adjusted  in  order  that  a  perfect  whole  be 
attained. 

The  curb  of  our  service  bit  is  a  leather  strap,  with  dimensions  and 
shape  as  given  in  Fig.  6.  The  objections  to  it  are  that,  being  made  of 
leather,  it  may  become  soaked  by  rain,  in  which  case  it  is  liable  to  rot; 
it  becomes  also  hard  and  unpliable  on  drying,  so  that  unless  the  fit  be 
perfect  it  is  much  more  apt  to  ulcerate  the  jaw  than  a  chain-curb. 
And  again,  its  adjustment  requires  more  time  than  the  simple  chain 
and  hook  (see  Fig.  7),  and,  on  account  of  the  distance  apart  of  its  holes, 
does  not  allow  such  delicate  variations  in  the  length  as  do  the  hooks 
and  links.  The  curb-chain  b^an  to  disappear  from  our  service  some 
years  ago,  and  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has,  we  believe,  vanished 
almost  entirely  everywhere.  For  an  officer's  handsome  bridle,  or  for 
garrison  use,  it  is  much  neater  and  handsomer  than  the  leather,  but  old 
officers  who  have  long  used  it  in  the  field  protest  against  its  utility,  as 
it  requires  more  labor  to  keep  clean,  and  is,  they  claim,  weaker  than 
the  latter,  though  this  last  should  not  be  the  case. 

The  safe-strap  on  our  present  curb  (see  Fig.  5)  has  a  width  of  1.2 
inches,  which  is  believed  to  be  too  wide ;  .75  inch  would  probably  bjp  a 
better  dimension.  At  present,  unless  the  strap  hangs  where  in  most 
cases  it  would  prove  too  low,  the  top  of  the  safe-strap  will  almost 
always,  in  a  hard  pull,  wound  the  projection  of  the  jaw  above  the  chin- 
groove.  A  thinner  strap  would  lie  in  this  groove  itself,  where  it 
should  be. 

If  a  chain-curb  be  used,  it  should  be  made  of  double  links  woven 
so  as  to  be  flat,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  should  be  supported  at 
each  end  by  hooks,  similar  to  those  shovm  in  the  same  figure,  and  have 
several  spare  links  on  each  side  for  purposes  of  adjustment.  The 
length  of  the  hooks  by  a  rule  of  thumb,  which  is  laid  down,  however, 
by  good  authorities,  is  a  little  greater  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
upper  bars. 

There  is  no  point  about  the  harness  of  the  horse  that  requires  more 
careful  adjustment  than  the  curb,  and  there  is  none  on  which  it  seems 
more  difficult  to  establish  a  fixed  rule.  Our  own  tactics  prescribe  ^^  one 
finger's  breadth^'  between  the  strap  and  the  jaw.  It  is  presumed  that 
this  means  when  the  bit  is  hanging  naturally  in  the  horse's  mouth, 
though  the  point  is  left  to  conjecture.  Now  let  the  merit  of  this  rule 
be  tested  practically.  The  finger  entering  the  space  between  the  curb 
and  jaw  so  as  to  have  contact  with  each  without  being  pinched,  with- 
draw the  finger  and  pull  the  reins  backward  slightly,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  before  the  lower  bar  of  the  bit  has  moved  over  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  to  the  rear,  the  animal  will  generally  take  a  step 
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or  two  in  the  same  direction,  showing  how  the  severity  of  action  of  the 
carb  is  felt  even  under  this  slight  force  upon  the  reins.  When  we 
recollect  that  in  actual  riding,  in  many  cases,  the  sweep  of  the  lower  bar 
is  really  much  greater  than  this,  the  great  severity  of  so  short  a  curb 
becomes  very  evident.  With  such  a  length  it  will  probably  be  found 
by  any  officer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  matter,  that  after 
a  week  of  daily  drill,  if  fast  gaits  are  much  employed,  three  horses  out 
of  five  will  have  small  ulcers  or  knots  under  the  jaw.  Those  which 
escape  it  usually  have  the  light  hands  of  exceptionally  good  riders  to 
thank  for  the  fact.  It  is  asserted  here,  then,  without  hesitation,  that 
oar  tactics  give  us  too  tight  a  curb  for  ordinary  use. 

The  writer  has  carefully  made  many  tests  on  this  point,  and  submits 
the  following  rule  for  the  consideration  of  those  cavalrymen  who  may 
be  interested.  It  will  certainly  give  too  long  a  curb  for  very  hard- 
mouthed  animals,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  correct  for  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  especially  for  young  horses  just  learning  with  the  bit.  The 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  rule  can  only  be  determined  by  a  fair,  pnu>- 
tical  trial. 

General  rule :  Orasp  the  reins  evenly  in  the  left  hand  and  puM  them 
ttraight  to  thefront,  v/ntil  the  general  line  of  the  lower  bar  of  the  bit  ie  in 
the  prolongaiion  of  the  cheek-pieces  of  the  bridle.  When  in  this  position 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  curb  to  the  jaw 
Aotdd  be  one  good  inch.  This  gives  abouts  .4  inch  more  than  the 
''one  finger's  breadth''  rule,  which  is,  it  may  be  added,  a  very  indefi- 
nite one. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  this 
adjustment.  If  the  truth  could  be  known  it  would  probably  be  amaz- 
ing to  learn  the  number  of  unruly,  ungovernable  horses  which  abuses 
in  this  direction  produce.  A  troop  of  cavalry  should  have  its  curbs 
carefully  inspected  by  the  officer  in  command  at  every  other  drill  or  so. 
Bridles  and  horses  are  being  constantly  changed,  and  the  men,  until 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  subject  is  impressed  upon  them,  need 
to  be  closely  watched  in  the  matter.  Any  trooper  whose  horse  is  found 
to  be  constantly  ''  in  the  air,"  lunging  ahead  of  the  line,  etc.,  or  who 
has  an  animal  that  with  open  mouth  and  bloody  jaws  bores  violently 
and  continually  on  the  bit,  should  be  at  once  made  to  dismount  and 
examine  his  curb.  The  fault  will  be  found  here  in  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  will  generally  be  in  ^  tight  a  curb.  If  the  length 
of  curb  is  even  found  to  be  correct  at  the  time  of  examination,  it  is 
possible  that  the  unruliness  of  the  horse  has  been  produced  by  past 
mistreatment  in  that  respect.  If  he  proves  to  be  very  unmanageable, 
he  should  be  withdrawn  from  r^ular  drills  for  a  time  and  ridden 
slowly  and  carefully  by  a  good  horseman,^  who  will  see  to  the  careful 

^  The  broad  distinction  between  the  terms  "  good  horseman''  and  "  good  rider'' 
is  too  often  lost  sight  of :  it  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
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adjustment  of  bit  and  curb.    A  snaffle  might  aometimee  be  substitated. 

The  horse,  with   patience  and  care,  nine   times  out  of  ten,  can  bt 

retaraed  to  the  troop  completely  reformed. 

The  italics  used  in  the  role  above  given  do  not  over-emphasiie  the 

importance  of  proper  <Hirb  adjustment.  The  service  bit,  which  is 
shown  in  the  two  cuts  which  next 
follow,  is  B  very  good  one,  and  u 
soon  as  the  trooper  is  taught  how 
to  properly  place  it  and  fix  his 
curb,  a  source  of  many  difficoltiei 
is  removed  from  the  troop. 

The  bit  ^ven  in  Fig.  6  is  a  No. 
2  "McClellan,"  though  slightly 
altered  from  its  original  form,  ig 
far  as  the  curb^trap  and  the  mod« 
of  attaching  it  goes.  It  is  still  in 
use  in  our  service  as  a  r^ulatioa 
bit;  but  it  is  being  rapidly  re- 
placed by  that  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
which  was  recommended  by  the 
Cavalry  Equipment  Board  <^ 
1874,  and  since  adopted  in  lien 
of  the  "  McClellan." 

The'McClellan  bit  is  made  of 
shear-steel,  blued.  As  is  aoea,  ibe 
circular  eye  for  the  curb-strap  is 
here  replaced  by  an  oblraig  slot, 
and  the  curb-strap,  aa,  is  inserted 
by  means  of  a  metal  loop  passing 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  upper 
i^t^  Mooirtta  (Rp.  .)-iu,..«i.,u  ^-  The  original  form  of  curb 
and  attachment  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
There  are  four  sizes  of  this  bit,  as  follows : 


((8.1. 

Height  of  pott  (inohM)     . 

3.35 

Opening  of  port     " 

0.8 

Length  of  upper  bar,  inches 

1.6 

Length  oflower     " 

G.6  inchei 

Thioknea*  of  mouth-pieoe 

0.6 

Length  of  mouth-piece  in  kll  b 

zes  4.S  inches 

The  above  are  the'prescnfted  dimensions  of  the  different  sires  of 
this  bit,  but  occasional  variations  from  them  wil!  be  found  in  those 
actually  in  use. 

'  For  these  dimentioni,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  "  Shoemaker"  bit,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  tho  courtes;  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  Captain  Bhoe- 
maker,  U.S.A. 
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The  carb  is  a  leather  Btrap,  approximately  twenty  ioches  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  with  a  safe-strap  (see  broad  strap  in  ont)  sewed  on  its 
&ce,  7.3  inches  long  and  1.2  inches  wide. 

The  weight  of  this  bit  is,  approximately,  twenty-six  ounces,  which 
is  excessively  heavy. 

There  are  eurb-ringa  of  two  different  sizes  which  may  go  with  bit 
No.  1,  replacing  the  curb-strap.  The  bit  with  this  Eittachment  is  known 
IS  the  "  ring-bit."  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  worst  cases 
of  mnaway  horses ;  but  its  use  is  cruel  torture,  and  the  horse  requinng 
it  sboald  be  eliminated  at  once  from  the  troop.  But  few  of  these  have 
ever  been  issued. 

The  objections  to  the  above  bit  are  principally  its  great  weight,  the 
&ulty  mannei*  of  adjusting  the  curb-strap,  and  the  excessive  height  of 
the  port  in  Nos.  1  and  2.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  safe-strap  of 
the  curb  might  also  be  made  narrower. 

A  so^eation  of  the  Equipment  Board  which  mrt  in  1879  was  that 
all  bits  be  of  the  same  size.  This  is  not  believed  to  be  at  all  practicable 
in  any  cavalry  servioe.  Such  an  idep  can  only  proceed  from  the  assump- 
tion that  an  apprtxrtmaie  fit  is  good  enough.  There  is  a  quite  wide  di- 
vergence between  the  shapes  and  dimensions  of  difierent  horses'  mouths, 
and  a  comfortable  bit  for  one  might  be  a  severe  pinch  for  another. 

The  four  sizes  now  in  use  are 
seme  too  many,  and  at  any  train- 
ing-school which  may  arise  in  the 
future  they  will  be  found  too  few. 

This  deficiency  might  be  re- 
medied by  furnishing  a  certain 
norober  of  extra  mouth-pieces  of 
dU^nt  fflzee  and  shapes,  which 
could,  when  desired,  replace  each 
other  in  a  very  simple  way.  The 
Olds  of  the  mouth-pieces  for  this 
purpose  should  be  square,  or  rec- 
tangular, the  ends  all  being  of  the 
same  size.  They  are  then  passed 
through  an  openingof  correspond- 
ing aze  and  shape  in  the  bar  of 
the  bit,  and  are  secured  on  the 
outside  by  a  nut  and  washer, 
which  fit  over  a  small  thread  on 

theeud  of  the  mouth-piece.     By  Ti,.-8h<™k«-{Na.i)-BH-uti-=. 

this  arrangement    the  necessary 
diange  may  be  easily  and  quickly  efiected. 

The  above  cot  exhibits  the  No.  1  "  Shoemaker"  bit,  now  repladng 
the  "  McClellan"  in  our  service.    It  is  the  invention  of  Captain  W. 
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P.  Shoemaker,  U.S.A.,  and  is  undoubtedly  superior  in  shape,  mildness, 
dimensions,  and  weight  to  the  ^^  McClellan.'^ 

It  is  made  of  shear-steel  and,  as  recommended  by  the  Equipm^t 
Board  of  1874,  has  the  following  dimensions : 


Height  of  port  (inches) 
Opening  of  port      '*     . 
Length  of  upper  bar  (constant) 
Length  of  lower    *<    (constant) 
Length  of  mouth-piece  (constant) 
Thickness  of 


u 


Ko.l.  Ko.2.  Ko.3. 

0.6  1.0  1.6 

1.9 

1.76  ins.  (to  middle  of  slot), 
6.1      " 
4.76   " 
.6  inch. 


In  reality  the  length  of  mouth-pieoe  of  those  issued  is  about  4.9, 
and  the  thickness  of  same  about  .6. 

The  weight  of  bit  is  about  seventeen  ounces,  some  nine  ounces 
lighter  than  the  "  McClellan." 

The  curb-strap  previously  described  is  at  present  used  with  this  bit, 
though  Captain  Shoemaker  had  designed  one  considerably  wider.  His 
idea  is  for  the  leverage  to  remain  <jDnstant  and  the  severity  of  the  bit 
to  be  regulated  by  the  curb-strap. 

The  plain  steel  gives  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as  the  most  durable 
bit.  It  should  be  carefully  polished  after  use  with  bar  sand,  or  soft 
ashes  and  soap,  a  woolen  cloth  being  used  in  rubbing.  For  those  who 
are  more  fastidious  the  bit  may  be  burnished,  the  operation  being  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  brightness. 
A  little  oil  should  always  be  applied  before  putting  away. 

Plated  bits  are  handsome  when  new,  and,  of  course,  less  difficult 
to  keep  clean,  but  with  use  the  plating  will  be  certain  to  crack  and 
tarnish,  and  the  polish  never  in  any  case  equals  that  of  a  steel  one. 
Besides  the  bits  described,  some  of  the  others  best  known  now  and  in 
the  past  by  our  cavalry  officers  are  the  "Old  Dragoon,"  "Grrimsley,*' 
«  Pelham,"  "  Daniels,"  "  Whitman,"  and  "  McClellan."  The  latter  is 
given  in  Fig.  7. 

Another  bit  which  for  appearance,  shape,  and  dimensions,  strikes 
the  writer  as  an  excellent  model  for  military  riding,  is  the  ''  Incorrupt- 
ible." The  only  one  ever  seen  by  him  was  one  in  use  by  an  officer  of 
our  service  a  year  or  so  ago.  It  is  believed  to  be  of  English  make, 
but  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  in  this 
country  are  unknown.  Each  of  the  above  bits  has  some  special  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  it,  but  no  one  of  them  is  believed  to  be  more 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  4.  When  the  horse's 
mouth  has  previously  received  the  proper  education  from  the  snaffle,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  it  needs  no  modification  (save  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  mouth-piece  to  suit  the  size  of  diffisrent  mouths)  for  cavalry  use. 
Of  course  an  infinite  discussion  could  be  made  of  the  subject  were  all 
the  styles  and  variations  of  military  bits  which  human  ingenuity  has 
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devised,  and  imagiDary  perfections  have  led  different  cavalry  aervicee 
to  adopt,  to  be  considered.     Leaving  out  the  many  absurd  civilian  bits, 
and  the  innumerable  varieties  used  by  professional  trainers,  a  simple 
description  of  the  straight,  curved,  double-jointed,  twisted,  leather,  and 
rubber-covered  mouth-pieces 
lo  be  found  in  these  military 
services  would  of  itself  form 
a  oonsiderable  book.   The  ex- 
tensive nature  of  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  even  an 
attempt  to  go  into  it,  and, 
besides,  it  is  not  desired  to 
detract  attention  from  what 
is  deemed  a  sufficiently  good 
article  by  an  uaelese  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  some  scores 
of  inferior  ones. 

In  placing  the  bit  in  the 
month,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  rasp  the  flesh  of  the 
lips  unnecessarily,  and  not  to 
strike  the  bit  violently  aoainst 
the  teetn.  I  bis  can  be  avoided 

by  opening  the  mouth  to  the  necessary  width  by  inserting  the  left 
thumb  into  the  near  side  of  it  so  as  to  press  well  open  the  lower  jaw. 

No  metal  bit  should  be  put  in  the  mouth  in  extremely  cold  weather 
without  first  warming  with  the  breath,  or,  if  at  hand,  as  in  camp,  be- 
fore a  fire.  The  writer  has,  in  a  winter's  camp,  seen  a  perfect  cicatrix 
left  upon  the  tongue  from  the  n^lect  of  this  precaution.  Those  who 
have  had  their  fingers  blistered  by  the  adhesion  to  them  of  frozen 
metal  can  nnderstand  the  pain  thus  inflicted  upon  a  poor  bmte. 

The  present  style  of  military  bridle  is  nearly  everywhere  devoid  of 
noee-baods,  which  are  thought  to  be  superfiuous  and,  by  many,  even 
injurious,  as  preventing  free  breathing  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  This 
need  not  be  the  case  if  the  nose-band  is  properly  placed ;  but  as  this 
addition  to  the  bridle  is  in  any  case  not  an  important  one,  the  point  is 
not  deemed  worth  controversy. 

As  for  martingales,  their  use  should  depend  upon  circumstances. 
For  giving  a  greater  curvature  to  the  neck,  for  correcting  the  vice  of 
too  high  a  head,  and  for  inducing  the  young  horse  to  "  take  the  bit" 
the  more  readily,  they  are  to  be  commended.  For  no  other  purpose 
are  they  beneficial.  They  interfere  with  leaping,  and  if  used  (as  they 
often  ate  for  appearance'  sake)  upon  a  horse  whose  head  and  equilib- 
rium are  already  good,  they  may  ruin  him  by  transforming  him  into  a 
borer.     Upon  all  animals  the  clanger  is  in  the  direction  of  too  light  a 
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martingale.     If  employed  with  double  reins  (bit  and  snaffle),  it  is  oqb- 
tomary  to  use  them  on  those  of  the  snaffle. 

There  are  various  devices  in  use  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  oon- 
trolling  and  training  a  horse  in  special  ways,  such  as  **  running  reins," 
training  halters,  etc.;  but  although  they  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  title  of  ^^  bitting/'  they  more  properly  belong  to  the  subject  of 
horse-training. 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  rules  for  selecting  and  fitting  the  curb* 
bit,  we  divide  military  riders  into  two  classes, — ihe  affUxry  who  has  good 
animals  which  he  wishes  by  careful  bitting  to  convert  into  well-mouthed 
diallers,  ajad  the  enlisAed  trooper ^  who,  being  kindly  relieved  by  the 
regulations  from  the  responsibility  of  choosing  his  bit,  needs  simply  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  one  he  has. 

The  first  class,  in  choosing  the  bit,  have  to  consider : 

1st.  The  width  of  the  ardmoTs  mouth. — ^This  width  should  be  care- 
fully measured  (without  pinching  the  cheeks)  at  that  portion  of  the 
mouth  in  which  the  bit  is  to  rest.  The  mouihrpieoe  should  be  selected 
of  exactly  the  corresponding  length. 

2d.  The  vndth  of  tongue. — ^This  determines  the  toidth  of  the  port, 
measured  from  corner  to  comer.  The  above  are  the  only  two  dimen- 
sions which  depend  upon  the  eke  of  the  mouth. 

3d.  ITie  oonformcUion  of  the  bora  of  the  m^yuJth  and  tonguey — ^the  two 
points  which  indicate  to  what  degree  the  mouth  is  '^  hard''  or  ^  soft," 
and,  therefore,  what  thioknesa  of  mouthrpieoe  and  height  of  port  are  neces- 
sary. As  a  rule,  a  horse  with  a  thick,  flabby  tongue  spreading  laterally 
over  the  bars,  or,  with  wide,  flat-topped  bars,  or  with  both  of  these 
characteristics,  is  inclined  to  a  hard  mouth,  and  requires  a  mouthrpieoe 
more  or  less  sharp;  one  of  reverse  qualities, — a  thin  tongue  and 
narrow,  ridge-like  bars, — a  light  one. 

These  are  the  general  rules  for  tlie  selection  of  the  bit.  Of  course, 
actual  experience  may  prove  a  horse  to  possess  a  quality  of  mouth  dif- 
ferent from  that  indicated  by  its  appearance,  and  horses  with  peculiar 
vices — such  as  the  borer,  the  jibber,  and  the  rearer — may  require 
special  methods,  and  the  use  of  straight,  leather-covered,  etc.,  month- 
pieces,  or  perhaps  even  snaffles.  The  particular  necessities  of  the  case 
can  only  be  seized  by  horsemen  of  experience  and  intelligence,  and  no 
rules  can  be  laid  down  very  well  which  will  cover  all  of  them. 

The  length  of  the  bare  will  generally  be  that  given  for  the  bit  rep- 
resented by  Fig.  4.  For  both  classes  the  following  rules  will  serve  as 
a  guide  in  the  placing  of  the  bit : 

1st.  With  the  crown-piece  of  the  bridle  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth- piece  resting  on  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  insert  the  left  thumb  into  the  mouth,*  press  the  jaw  well  open, 
and  insert  the  bit  gently  in  the  mouth. 

'  See  tacticfl. 
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2d.  After  the  head-stall  has  been  buckled  on,  the  mouth-piece  should 
he  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  If  neces- 
sary to  lower  or  raise  it,  the  proper  adjustment  should  be  given  by 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  cheek-pieces  of  the  bridle  a  correspond- 
ing distance  on  boOi  sides.*® 

3d.  The  curb-strap  should  then  [ye  adjusted  so  that  when  the  line 
of  the  lower  bar  is  in  the  prolongation  of  the  cheek-pieces  of  the  bridle, 
there  may  be  one  full  inch  between  the  middle  point  of  the  curb  and 
the  jaw. 

4th.  The  throat-lash  should  be  loosely  buckled,  lieing  just  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  bridle  being  pulled  forward  over  the  head. 

When  bits  are  issued  in  fixed  and  limited  sizes,  as  in  our  service, 
the  drill  officer  should  always  see  that  the  trooper  has  that  size  which 
most  nearly  approximates  to  the  proper  fit,  this  being  the  only  scope  in 
selection  allowed  him. 

To  those  who  underrate  the  value  of  attention  to  the  subject  of 
which  this  article  treats,  the  writer  would  like  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
impol^ance  in  which  it  and  kindred  ones  relating  to  the  adjustment  of 
cavalry  harness  are  held  in  the  great  cavalry  services  abroad.  The  end 
certainly  justifies  the  means  they  employ  to  secure  perfection  in  these 
respects.  Their  bits  are  no  better  than  ours,  and  their  equipment  in 
general  not  nearly  so  good,  but  their  nicety  in  fitting  produces  wonderful 
results.  A  recent  and  competent  writer  on  horse-breaking,  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Rarey's  system,  asserts  that  "  he  (Rarey)  has  taken  the  dull, 
pulling  mouth  of  the  American  horee  as  his  model,  and  not  the  beauti- 
fully yielding,  yet  steady  one  of  the  English  hack."  The  distinction  here 
drawn  between  these  two  styles  of  mouth  is  doubtless  perfectly  true  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  our  army  little  care  is  given — in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  can  be  given — to  this  matter.  Certainly  the  West  Point 
cadet,  though,  should  receive  fair  instruction  in  these  things,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of  his  harness  and  its  fit  is 
unnecessary  to  the  officer. 

In  the  French  school  of  cav^alry  at  Saumur,  out  of  some  nine  hun- 
dred horses  of  various  breeds,  many  of  which  were  ridden  in  the  daily 
drills  by  the  writer,  he  came  across  very  few  of  those  hard,  dull,  pull- 
ing mouths  which  Rarey's  critic  speaks  of,  and  which  are,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  very  numerous  in  our  W^est  Point  and  service  cavalry  horses. 
Hear  Dwyer:  *'As  regards  cavalry,  few  things  are  so  important  as 
good  and  careful  bitting.  The  steadiness  of  a  troop  or  squadron  in  its 
evolutions,  and  especially  in  skirmishing,  charging,and  rallying, depends 

**  The  writer  has  suggrsted  an  arrangement  by  which  the  cheek-pieces  can  be 
let  out  or  taken  up  by  a  single  adjustment,  which  takes  place  at  the  top  of  crowti' 
jnece  of  the  bridle,  thus  saving  the  unbuckling  of  two  buckles,  and  enabling  the 
rider  to  make  it  while  mounted. 
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mainly  on  it.  The  writer  of  this  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  con- 
verted, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  at  very  moderate  expense,  a 
body  of  this  kind  that  had  become  almost  unserviceable  from  bad  bit- 
ting into  a  model  of  steadiness,  the  bolters  and  restive  horses  all  disap- 
pearing as  if  by  magic.  No  doubt  in  order  to  effect  this  every  single 
horse's  mouth  must  be  measured  and  fitted  in  the  manner  to  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  Three  or  four  sizes  or  patterns  will  not  suffice  for 
even  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  much 
less  for  a  whole  regiment,  although  our  cavalry  regulations  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  each  regiment  should  have  ^Sifew  bits  with  different  and 
easy  mouth-pieces  and  curbs,'  etc.  ...  A  great  number  of  bits  were 
put  down  for  alteration  as  being  a  half  to  one  inch  too  wide,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  went  to  the  heap  of  old  iron,  as  being  utterly  useless 
from  their  immense  size.  Some  officers  will,  i)erhaps,  smile  at  this  as 
a  piece  of  pedantry,  but  if  they  had  witnessed  the  results  attained  they 
would  probably  adopt  the  same  plan.  As  it  is,  let  any  cavalry  captain 
....  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining,  which  he  may  easily  do,  how 
many  bits  in  his  troop  are  half  an  inch,  a  full  inch,  or  perhaps  still 
more,  too  wide,  he  will  probably  tlien  find  a  clue  to  many  little  annoy- 
ances he  meets  with  during  drill.  .  .  .  Good  bitting,  saddling,  packing, 
and  riding  are  what  render  cavalry  available  and  durable;  they  secure 
efficiency  and  therefore  economy ;  of  course  they  cannot  insure  judicious 
handling  of  the  arm,  nor  affect  the  morale  of  the  soldier,  beyond  giving 
him  a  sense  of  security  and  power,  which  is,  however,  very  valuable," 
and  so  on.  But  no  cavalry  officers  as  intelligent  as  our  own  need  the 
weight  of  such  authority  to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  of  atten- 
tion to  these  things.  Without  it,  defects  will  always  exist  in  any  cavalry 
service  ;  with  it,  result  many  advantages  to  horse,  rider,  and  troop,  for 
which  a  little  labor  might  well  be  expended. 

8.  C.  Robertson, 

First  U.  8.  Cavalry. 

FoBT  Maoimnis,  M.  T.,  February,  1885. 
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(Concluded  from  page  280.) 

To  attempt  a  description  of  each  stage  and  phase  of  the  conflict  in 
complete  sequence  were  an  impossible  undertaking  which  I  shall  not 
adventure.  At  most  I  can  give  an  intelligible  idea  merely  of  the 
salient  features  and  incidents  of  the  field  that  led  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  conflict,  and  this  leads  to  the  statement  that  after  conduct- 
ing about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  movement  against  Stuart's  brigade^ 
in  an  isolated  conflict  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  right,  Greneral  John- 
ston had  about  11  A.M.  gone  to  the  Confederate  right,  and  remained 
there  personally  directing  thenceforward  the  movements  of  Brecken- 
ridge's  (reserve)  division  in  that  quarter  until  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  By  an  arrangement  with  Polk,  Bragg  had  meanwhile  as- 
sumed direction  of  the  Confederate  right-centre,  leaving  to  Polk  the 
control  of  the  left-centre.  At  the  same  time  Hardee  was  in  control  of 
Q[)erations  on  the  Confederate  left.  Following  conveniently  near  to  the 
general  forward  movement,  General  Beauregard  kept  himself  at  a  shift- 
ing central  point  at  which  to  receive  reports,  through  his  staff-officers,  of 
the  course  of  events,  and  from  which  he  exercised  special  supervision 
of  the  field,  sending  the  reserves  into  action  at  the  proper  exigencies. 

Meanwhile,  or  close  upon  2  p.m.,  General  Johnston,  who,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  had  been  personally  directing  the  operations  of  Breck- 
enridge's  division  against  the  extreme  Union  lefl  under  Hurlbut, 
launched  Bowen's  and  Statham's  brigade  with  resistless  momentum 
against  the  enemy  that  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  checked  his 
progress  towards  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  pressing  them  back  for 
more  than  half  a  mile.  As  on  several  previous  occasions  earlier  in 
the  day,  he  intrepidly  led  in  this  onset,  exposing  his  person  in  a 
marked  manner,  and  as  it  proved,  this  time,  unhappily,  he  was  struck 
with  a  rifle-ball  in  his  leg  just  below  the  knee, — a  wound  of  which,  it 
would  seem,  he  was  unconscious  at  the  moment,  and  one  which,  had 
surgical  aid  been  immediately  at  hand,  would  not  have  been  mortal. 
In  this  movement  the  Confederate  line  was  established  upon  a  flat 
wooded  ridge.  Governor  Harris,  acting  as  General  Johnston's  aide- 
de-camp,  returning  to  his  chief's  side  to  report  the  delivery  of  an  order 
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he  had  carried,  and  noticing  that  he  was  about  to  fall  from  his  horse, 
sustained  the  fainting  soldier  in  his  saddle  while  leading  him  into  the 
ravine  in  the  rear  of  the  position  just  gained,  where  he  was  lifted  to 
the  ground,  already  unconscious,  and  died  with  scarcely  a  murmur, 
as  Governor  Harris  relates,  about  2.40  p.m.  As  the  scene  of  this 
untoward  death  was  a  wooded,  secluded  hollow,  the  event  was  not 
known  to  the  Confederate  army  until  night. 

Not  aware  of  the  death  of  General  Johnston,  I  reached  that  quar- 
ter of  the  field  a  few  moments  after  he  had  received  his  wound,  and 
found  Brecken ridge's  brigades  at  a  halt  and  ordered  arms.  I  was  in 
quest  of  troops  with  which  to  turn  that  part  of  the  Union  line  that 
had  so  long,  as  already  mentioned,  successfully  resisted  Bragg's  assaults,' 
and  therefore  gave  the  order  to  General  Breckenridge  in  the  name  of 
General  Johnston,  that  he  should  advance  with  that  purpose  and  cap- 
ture the  batteries,  the  position  of  which  I  indicated  by  gesture  as  well 
as  words.  As  I  gave  the  order,  General  Breckenridge,  clad  in  a  dark 
jeans  blouse,  and  surrounded  by  his  staff,  close  to  the  rear  of  Statham's 
brigade,  sat  on  his  horse  more  like  an  equestrian  statue  than  a  living 
man,  except  the  fiery  gleam  that  shot  from  his  dark  eyes.  In  front, 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  in  the  open  forest  was  to  be  seen  a 
Federal  camp,  apparently  unoccupied ;  farther  on  it  was  an  open  field 
bordered  by  a  dense  thicket.  Through  the  vacant  encampment,  and 
into  the  field  beyond,  Breckenridge's  command  moved  in  fine  order, 
and  as  yet  there  was  profound  silence ;  but  before  reaching  the  centre 
of  the  field  a  hissing  stream  of  infantry  missiles  burst  upon  the  Confed- 
erates from  the  thicket  ahead,  mowing  their  ranks  fearfully,  and  heap- 
ing the  ground  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  There  was  a  momentary 
check ;  indeed,  they  gave  back,  but  only  for  a  few  moments.  Ani- 
mated by  their  ofiBcers,  they  closed  up  their  thinned  ranks,  the  advance 
was  resumed,  and  their  adversary,  after  some  stubborn  fighting,  was 
forced  back. 

Meanwhile,  General  Beauregard,  while  still  urging  Hardee  to  press 
the  Federals  on  the  left,  had  been  turning  his  attention  to  the  prolonged 
resistance  of  the  Federal  centre  held  by  Wallace  and  Prentiss.  He 
concentrated  a  powerful  force  of  artillery  and  infantry,  including  battal- 
ions made  up  of  stragglers,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  it  upon  Wal- 
lace's front  and  left,  the  latter  now  exjx)sed  by  the  forcing  back  of 
McClernand.  These  troops,  supported  by  the  batteries,  were  urged  for- 
ward in  a  vigorous,  combined  attack  under  Polk  and  Ruggles,  and  as 
Marshall  J.  Smith's  fine  Crescent  Regiment  of  New  Orleans  moved  by 
to  the  attack,  it  drew  the  enemy's  fire  to  the  spot  by  raising  a  loud  cheer 

^  That  is  to  say,  the  Federal  forces,  as  will  be  seen  from  Bragg's  report,  which 
held  him  at  bay  from  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  See  also  letter  of  Colonel  Urquchart  to 
the  present  writer,  page  661,  vol.  i.,  **  Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard," 
by  Alfred  Roman  ;  also  note  to  page  896  of  this  article. 
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for  Greneral  Beauregard,  who  bade  them  "  go  forward  and  drive  the 
enemy  into  the  Tennessee  V^  But  meanwhile  Withers,  who  for  much  of 
the  day  had  been  carrying  on  an  isolated  contest  with  Colonel  Stuart 
beyond  the  right  of  the  main  line  of  battle,  finding  at  three  o'clock 
that  his  adversary  had  disappeared  towards  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
his  left  being  struck  by  the  shells  of  a  Federal  gunboat  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, moved  away  from  the  river,  and,  passing  over  the  intervening 
ridges  and  ravines,  sought  to  rejoin  the  main  line  of  battle.  This 
brought  him  opportunely  with  the  direct  attack  by  Breckenridge's 
brigades,  full  upon  Hurlbut's  left  flank,  a  movement  which  that  ofiScer 
for  a  time  resisted  stoutly,  but  fearing  to  be  cut  off,  he  fell  back  after 
4  P.M.  upon  Pittsburg  Landing,  thus  leaving  Prentiss's  left  flank  ex- 
posed. Wallace,  whose  unflinching  steadfastness  had  done  so  much  to 
keep  the  Federal  army  from  being  driven  to  the  river-side  by  mid-day, 
now,  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  gave  the  order  to  fall  back,  and  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.  A  part  of  his  forces,  however,  remained  with 
Prentiss,  who  found  himself  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  troops  that 
had  assailed  Wallace,  himself,  and  Hurlbut.  He  tried  vainly  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  over  three 
thousand  officers  and  men.  This  was  between  half-past  five  and  six 
o'clock. 

But,  meanwhile,  Colonel  Webster,  chief  of  the  Federal  staff,  as  also 
the  colonel  of  an  artillery  regiment,  observing  the  steadily  increasing 
mortal  peril  of  his  people,  had  gathered  upon  the  ridge  near  the  land- 
ing all  the  guns  that  he  could  find,  including  some  32-  and  24-pounders 
(siege  guns),  with  a  battery  of  20-pounders,  in  all  twenty-two  pieces, 
which  he  manned  with  gunners  from  the  least  demoralized  of  the 
runaways  from  the  front.  Soon,  too,  the  remains  of  the  field-^batteries 
gravitated  to  the  same  ridge,  so  that  at  least  fifty  guns  were  massed 
upon  that  eminence  about  5  P.M.,  with  a  field  of  fire  sweeping  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  river.^  The  position  was  strong ;  timber  and  under- 
growth gave  covert  both  for  the  guns  and  their  support,  while  a  deep 
ravine  separated  it  from  the  table-land,  which  it  dominated ;  tangled 
brushwood  served  as  a  natural  abatis  to  its  steep  slope  towards  the 
Confederates.  Behind  this  natural  parapet,  interposed  so  fortunately 
for  them,  the  entire  Federal  force  left  after  the  capture  of  Prentiss 
took  refuge,  except  the  remains  of  two  of  Sherman's  brigades,  which 
drifted  off  with  their  general  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
across  Snake  Creek,  on  the  road  nearly  northward,  in  its  course  to 
Crump's  Landing,  and  not  being  followed,  he  established  them  there 
undisturbed,  with  his  rear  open  for  retreat,  in  an  emergency,  down  the 
river.  The  air  now  resounded  with  hearty  shouts  of  natural  exulta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Confederates,  and  from  his  head- 
quarters in  advance  of  Shiloh,  Greneral  Beaur^ard,  through  his  staff, 

'  Some  Union  writers  have  placed  the  number  at  sixty  guns  in  all. 
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was  urging  the  concentration  and  propulsion  of  the  whole  of  his  force 
upon  the  shattered^  beaten  enemy.  But  the  Federal  encampments 
were  plethoric  with  food,  most  alluring  to  hnngry  men^  as  well  as  with 
clothing  and  other  attractive  spoil.  The  thick,  tangled  woods,  more- 
over, had  served  to  disarray  almost  every  regiment,  so  that  none  of  the 
divisions  and  few,  if  any,  brigades  confronted  this  last  position  that 
stood  between  them  and  the  broad,  bank-full  waters  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  superior  officers  present  collected  the  men  immediately  around 
them,  of  whatsoever  corps  or  command.  Meanwhile,  before  6  p.m., 
Ammen's  brigade  of  Nelson's  division  had  been  marched  up  from  Savan- 
nah, thrown  across  the  river,  and  established  as  a  support  to  Webster's 
admirably-disposed  battery,  the  other  supports  of  which  were  now  ener- 
gized by  the  knowledge  that  night  with  its  shield  of  darkness  and 
ample  succor  were  at  hand.  At  the  same  time  two  Federal  gunboats 
had  taken  a  position  in  a  bend  in  the  Tennessee  that  enabled  them  to 
enfilade  the  front  of  the  position,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  field  now  in 
possession  of  the  Confederates,  with  their  heavy  shot  and  shells,  as  any 
map  of  it  will  show. 

^  This  was  the  situation  about  six  o'clock.  As  General  Bragg  reports, 
he  had  been  in  that  quarter  of  the  field  since  four  Q'clock,  and  found 
there  "  General  Breckenridge  with  his  reserve  division,  pressing  the 
enemy ;  Brigadier-General  Withers  with  his  splendid  division,  greatly 
exhausted  and  taking  a  temporary  rest;  and  Major-General  Cheatham 
with  his  division  of  General  Polk's  corps,  to  their  left  and  rear.*  .  .  . 

*  It  is  a  noteworthy  part  of  the  history  of  the  day  that  General  Bragg  had 
gone  to  this  part  of  the  field  from  another  quarter  to  the  left  of  it,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  related  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  in  these  words: 
**  Meeting,  at  about  10.80  o'clock,  upon  the  left-centre  with  Major-General  Folk,  my 
senior,  I  promptly  yielded  to  him  the  impottant  command  at  the  point,  and  moved 
toward  the  right,  in  the  direction  in  which  Brigadier-General  Hindman  had  just 
led  his  division.  Here  we  met  the  most  obstinate  resistance  of  the  day,  the  enemy 
being  strongly  posted,  with  infantry  and  artillery,  on  an  eminence  immediately 
behind  a  dense  thicket.  Hindman 's  command  was  gallantly  led  to  the  attack,  but 
recoiled  under  a  murderous  fire.  .  .  .  The  command  soon  returned  to  its  work, 
but  was  unequal  to  the  heavy  task.  Leaving  them  to  hold  their  position,  I 
moved  farther  to  the  right,  and  brought  up  the  First  Brigade  (Gibson)  of  Ruggles's 
division,  which  was  in  rear  of  its  true  position,  and  threw  them  forward  to  attack  the 
same  point.  A  very  heavy  fire  soon  opened,  and  after  a  short  conflict  this  command 
fell  back  in  considerable  disorder.  Kallying  the  different  regiments  by  means  of 
my  Btaff'-officers  and  escort,  they  were  twice  more  moved  to  the  attack,  only  to  be 
driven  back  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  occupying  the  thick  cover.  This  result 
was  due  entirely  to  want  of  proper  handling.  Finding  that  nothing  could  be  done 
here,  after  hours  of  severe  exertion  and  heavy  losses,  and  learning  of  the  fall  of  our 
commander,  who  was  leadirtg  in  person  on  the  extreme  right,  the  troops  were  so 
posted  as  to  hold  this  position,  and  leaving  a  competent  staff-officer  to  direct  them 
in  my  name,  I  moved  rapidly  to  the  extreme  right."  (His  official  report,  p.  466,  Reb. 
Rec,  vol.  z.  ch.  xxii.) 

That  is  to  say,  General  Bragg  at  the  time  of  General  Johnston's  death  had  been 
repulsed  in  all  the  efforts  he  had  made  between  10.80  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  to  break  and 
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It  was  now  about  four  o'clock.  ...  As  soon  as  our  troops  could  be 
again  formed  and  put  in  motion,  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward 
at  all  points  and  sweep  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  sun  was  dis- 
appearing,  so  that  little  time  was  left  us  to  finish  the  glorious  work  of 
the  day.  .  .  .  Our  troops,  greatly  exhausted  by  twelve  hours'  in- 
cessant fighting  without  food,  mostly  responded  to  the  order  with 
alacrity,  and  the  movement  commenced  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
though  a  heavy  battery  in  our  front  and  the  gunboats  on  our  right 
seemed  determined  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the  ground.  Just  at  this 
time  an  order  was  received  from  the  commanding  general  to  withdraw 
the  forces  beyond  the  enemy's  fire.  As  this  was  communicated  in 
many  instances  direct  to  brigade  commanders,  the  troops  were  soon  in 
motion,  and  the  action  ceased." 

These  extraordinary  statements  on  the  i)art  of  General  Bragg, 
embodied  in  a  report  professing  to  have  l)een  addressed  to  and  passed 
through  my  hands  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard  with 
the  {)seudo-date  of  April  30,  1862,  I  have  quoted  to  show  that  they 
do  not  in  any  respect  give  a  fair  and  loyal  story  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  possibilities  under  which  the  order  to  withdraw  the  Confeder- 
ate army  out  of  ^ction  was  given  and  executed. 

A  very  different  and  the  true  story*  of  this  part  of  the  action  of 
the  6th  of  April  is  to  be  elicited  from  the  reports  of  the  subordinate 
Federal  and  Confederate  officers  engaged  in  it, — beginning  with  that 
of  General  Chalmers,  of  whom  General  Braw  said,  "  he  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  measure  of  my  expectations.  Never  were  troops  and  com- 
mander more  worthy  of  each  other."  That  officer  reported,  six  days 
after  the  battle,  to  the  adjutant-general  of  Withers,  his  divisional  coni- 

bear  back  the  Union  line  confronting  the  Confederate  ^'right-centre,"  and  was 
content  to  post  his  troops  defensively  and  himself  go  elsewhere  in  quest  of  some 
more  vulnerable  part  of  the  FcderHl  line. 

*  It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  that  1  should  here  as  during  his  lifetime 
make  the  statement  that  though  General  Bragg's  report  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  is 
addressed  to  me  it  was  never  seen  by  me,  nor  by  General  Beauregard,  for  several 
years  after  its  date.  Therefore  upon  its  very  face  it  U  historically  untrustworthy. 
It  was  not  written  in  any  subt^tantial  sense  on  the  30th  of  April,  1S62,  nor  at  Cor- 
inth, but  at  Tupolo,  Mississippi,  after  the  •JOth  of  June,  1862;  that  is,  after  General 
Bragg  had  been  plnoed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  command  of  the  army  in  place  of  General 
Beauregard.  Although  I  was  Bragg's  chief  of  staff  for  sixty  days  or  from  about  the 
18th  of  June,  my  only  connection  with  this  important  paper  that  goes  forth  into 
history  as  addressed  to  me  was  that  on  the  25th  of  July,  1862,  General  Bragg  handed 
me  in  my  room  at  the  Battle  House  in  Mobile  a  sealed  envelope  which  he  said  con- 
tained his  report  of  the  battle  in  question,  and  asked  me  to  request  as  a  favor  of  my 
brother,  Captain  Francis  H.  Jordan,  then  about  leaving  for  Virginia,  that  he  would 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  General  Cooper,  which  was  duly  done.  Further,  that  the 
report  in  question  was  written  at  Tupelo  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
distinct  important  reference  in  it  to  Withers's  report  bearing  date  of  20th  June, 
1862.  Other  evidence  can  be  adduced.  The  letter  of  transmission  to  Eichmond  in 
fact  bears  date  of  July  25. 
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mander^  "It  was  then  about  four  o^clock  in  the  evening,  and  after 
distributing  ammunition,  we  received  orders  from  General  Bragg  to 
drive  the  enemy  into  the  river.  My  brigade,  together  with  that  of 
General  Jackson,  filed  to  the  right  and  formed  facing  the  river,  and 
endeavored  to  press  forward  to  the  water's  edge,  but  in  attempting  to 
mount  the  last  ridge  we  were  met  by  a  fire  from  a  whole  line  of  batteries 
protected  by  infantry  and  assisted  by  shells  from  the  gunboats.  Our 
men  struggled  vainly  to  ascend  the  hill,  which  was  very  steep,  making 
charge  after  charge  without  success,  but  continued  to  fight  until  night 
closed  hostilities  on  both  sides.  During  the  engagement  Grage's  battery 
was  brought  up  to  our  assistance,  but  suffered  so  severely  that  it  was 
soon  compelled  to  retire.  This  was  the  sixth  fight  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged  during  the  day,  and  the  men  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
storm  the  batteries  on  the  hill,  but  they  were  brought  off  in  good  order, 
formed  in  line  of  battle  and  slept  on  the  biattle-field,  where  I  remained 
with  them."* 

General  John  K.  Jackson,  commanding  Third  Brigade,  Withers's  di- 
vision, concurs  with  Chalmers,  under  date  of  April  26, 1862,  or  twenty 
days  after  the  battle :  "  My  brigade  was  ordered  to  change  direction 
again,  face  towards  Pittsburg,  where  the  enemy  appeared  to  have  made 
his  last  stand,  and  to  advance  upon  him;.  General  Chalmers's  brigade 
being  again  on  my  right.  .  .  .  Without  ammunition  and  with  only 
their  bayonets  to  rely  on,  steadily  my  men  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  light  batteries,  siege-pieces,  and  gunboats.  Passing  through  the 
ravine,  they  arrived  near  the  crest  of  the  opposite  hill  upon  which  the 
enemy's  batteries  were,  but  could  not  be  urged  further  without  support. 
Sheltering  themselves  against  the  precipitious  sides  of  the  ravine,  they 
remained  under  this  fire  for  some  time.  Finding  an  advance  without 
support  impracticable,  remaining  there  under  fire  useless,  and  believing 
any  further  forward  movement  should  be  made  simultaneously  along 
the  whole  line,  I  proceeded  to  obtain  orders  from  General  Withers,  but 
before  seeing  him  was  ordered  by  a  staff-officer  to  retire.  This  order 
was  announced  to  me  as  coming  from  General  Beaureganl,  and  was 
promptly  communicated  to  my  command.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night  which  had  fallen  upon  us  my  regiments  became  separated  from 
each  other,"  etc.  Thus  closed  Sunday,  April  6,  upon  my  brigade.* 
As  may  likewise  be  seen  from  General  Jackson's  report,  it  was  already 
so  late  that  in  the  darkness  he  lost  his  brigade,  and  unable  even  to  find 
it,  was  assigned  "  by  some  staff-officer  not  now  recollected  [myself  as 
it  happened]  to  the  command  of  other  troops  during  the  next  day's 
battle."  One  of  Jackson's  colonels  (Wheeler),  in  a  report  dated  six 
days  afler  the  battle,  referring  to  the  same  stage  of  the  action,  states 
explicitly  that,  unable  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill,  his  regiment  was 
halted  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  river  "  half  an  hour,  when 

^  Eeb.  Rec,  vol.  z.  chap,  xxii.,  p.  551.  *  Ibid.,  p.  555. 
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night  came  on  and  we  were  ordered  to  the  rear."^  Colonel  More, 
another  officer  of  Withers's  divlson,  under  date  of  April  19,  reported 
that  in  attempting  to  pass  the  ravine  near  the  Tennessee  River,  a 
heavy  battery,  which  at  first  overshot  his  men,  finally  got  "a  raking 
fire  up  the  ravine  from  our  right.  Seeing  this  stat€  of  things,  we 
made  a  rapid  retreat  from  our  unpleasant  position  and  proceeded  back 
to  the  camp  last  taken,  having  been  told  that  we  would  here  receive 
orders.     It  was  dark  when  we  reached  camp/'  ® 

Colonel  Shaver,  commanding  First  Brigade  of  Hindman's  division, 
Hardee's  corps,  reported  six  days  afterwards  that  having  encountered 
late  in  the  afternoon  a  "  murderous  fire"  at  close  range  from  the  Union 
troops  under  a  dense  covert,  he  had  been  forced  to  retire,  leaving  his 
adversary  "  holding  their  position."  ..."  Upon  reporting  to  General 
Bragg  my  inability  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and  that  my  command  was 
very  much  cut  up,  I  was  ordered  to  fall  back,  reform  my  command, 
and  await  orders.  I  soon  received  orders  to  advance  a  short  distance, 
when  I  received  orders  to  retire  and  encamp  my  command  for  the  night." 
Somewhat  more  precision  is  given  to  this  affair  by  the  report  of  Major 
Hajrvey,  commanding  one  of  the  regiments  of  Shavers  brigade,  also 
dated  April  12,  who  states,  "After  an  hour's  engagement,  no  retreat 
being  ordered,  our  troops,  together  with  the  whole  brigade,  fled  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile,  when,  being  immediately  rallied,  they  were 
ordered  to  the  same  position,  on  reaching  which  we  found  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  their  position.  We  then  retired,  it  being  6  p.m. 
The  greater  part  of  our  loss  occurred  in  this  charge." '  Another  regi- 
mental commander,  Major  Martin,  tells  this  story :  "  My  entire  support 
on  the  right  or  the  other  position  of  the  brigade  had  fallen  back,  I 
determined,  to  retreat,  .  .  •  and  happily  brought  ofiT,  though  in  a  scat- 
tereil  condition,  my  entire  commapd  then  living.  I  formed  them  in  tlie 
rear  of  our  advanced  lines,  and,  after  a  little  time,  was  marched  to  the 
rear  some  distance  and  ordered  to  bivouac  for  the  night.  We  were 
engaged  and  under  fire  ten  hours."  ^'^  That  superb  soldier,  as  he  after- 
wards proved  himself  to  be.  General  Cleburne,  also  of  Hardee's  corps, 
made  this  important  statement :  "  As  soon  as  supplied  with  ammunition 
(brought  up  from  the  rear  by  his  men  on  their  backs  for  more  than 
a  mile)  I  continued  to  move  forward,  until  checked  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  from  tlie  enemy's  field  artillery  and  gunboats.  When  this  firing 
ceased  I  again  advanced,  until  halted  by  an  aide  of  General  Beauregard, 
who  informed  me  not  to  approach  nearer  the  river.  It  was  now  dark, 
so  I  returned,  and  encamped  in  one  of  the  enemy's  encampments  near 
the  Bark  road."  Of  another  brigade  of  Hardee's  corps,  its  com- 
mander's (General  S,  A.  M.  Wood)  report,  dated  April  15,  thus  fixes 

'  Afterwards  a  distinguished  major-general. 
'  Reb.  Rec,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  p.  662. 
•Ibid.,  p.  677.  w  Ibid.,  p.  678. 
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its  position  and  work  daring  the  closing  hours  of  the  day :  "  I  received 
an  order  from  Major-General  Hatdee  to  move  to  the  centre  and  front, 
which  was  immediately  obeyed,  bringing  my  command  under  the  fire 
of  the  gunboats ;  but  we  pressed  on  until  we  found  that  the  shells,  in 
the  main,  passed  beyond  our  line.  Coming  upon  a  line  of  troops  imme- 
diately in  my  front,  I  halted,  and  ordered  the  men  to  rest,  selecting  a 
position  the  most  secure  from  the 'shelling.  From  the  shells  at  this 
point  I  had  ten  killed  and  many  wounded.  In  a  short  time  I  saw  the 
line  on  my  front  moving  to  the  rear  and  around  my  right.  A  staff- 
officer  then  ordered  me  to  fall  back  io  the  encampment  we  had  last 
passed,  and  to  allow  my  men  to  get  something  to  eat  and  rest  for  the 
night."  ^^  The  hour  for*the  advance  that  brought  Wood's  brigade  under 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  gunboats  is  fixed  by  several  regimental  commanders 
at  4  P.M.,  and  sunset  is  stated  as  the  time  of  their  final  withdrawal.  All 
make  it  night  when  they  reached  their  encampments  near  by.  Colonel 
Trabue,  commanding  one  of  Breckenridge's  three  brigades,  reporting 
on  the  15th  of  April,  after  referring  to  the  capture  of  Prentiss  and 
occupation  by  the  three  brigades,  now  united,  of  the  crest  of  the  high 
land  overlooking  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River  near  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  relates  how,  "Having  been  halted  here  for  more  than 
an  hour,  we  endured  a  most  terrific  cannonade  and  shelling  from  the 
enemy's  gunboats.  My  command,  however,  had  seen  too  much  hard 
fighting  to  be  alarmed,  and  the  Fourth  Kentucky  stood  firm,  while 
some  of  our  troops  to  the  front  fell  back  through  their  lines  in  con- 
fusion. .  .  .  From  this  position,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  we  were 
ordered  to  the  rear  to  encamp,  which  movement  was  effected  in  good 
order.  I  followed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  Purdy  road."" 
Colonel  Martin,  commanding  Bowen's  brigade,  after  4  P.M.,  reporting, 
on  the  14th  of  April,  that  his  brigade  had  reached  and  maintained  a 
position  within  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  exposed 
to  a  noisy  fire  of  Federal  batteries  and  gunboats,  makes  no  mention 
of  being  either  engaged  in  or  about  to  undertake  an  advance  at  the  time 
"the  order  from  General  Bragg"  reached  him — "now  nearly  night" 
— to  withdraw,  but  he  does  mention  that  General  Withers,  of  Polk's 
corps,  and  General  Hurdee  remained  all  night  in  his  encampment,  that 
is,  separated  from  their  own  troops.*^  Of  the  position  occupied  by  this 
brigade.  Colonel  Diinlap,  commanding  one  of  the  regiments,  reports, 
"  We  continued  to  follow  them  (the  enemy)  until  our  position  became 
one  of  extreme  peril,  placed  as  we  were  between  two  batteries,  both 
pouring  destructive  volleys  of  grape  and  canister  into  our  ranks.  .  •  . 
We  received  orders  to  fall  back  to  a  safe  position  and  await  further 

^^  Keb.  Eec,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  p.  582.  Cleburne  states  that  during  the  night, 
every  fifteen  minutes,  two  shells  were  dropped  by  the  gunboats  into  the  camp  he 
occupied,  in  which  were  also  a  great  many  of  the  Federal  wounded. 

"  Reb.  Rec,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  p.  616.  "  Ibid.,  p.  622. 
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orders.      By  the  time   oight  came  on  .  .  .  my  loss    in   killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  about  one  hundred."'* 

But  the  most  explicit  and  graphic  of  all  the  relations  given  of  the 
closing  hour  of  the  6th  of  April  is  found  in  the  report  of  Colonel 
Alfred  Mouton,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  commanding  Eighteenth 
Louisiana  Infantry,  who  reported  on  12th  of  April, — 

"  At  about  4  P.M.  I  moved  by  the  left  flank  through  the  continuation  of  the 
Eame  ravine,  with  a  view  of  charging  the  battery,  which  had  been  continuously 
firing  on'us.  Before  reaching  a  proper  position,  and  while  directly  in  front  of  the 
battery,  distant  from  it  about  six  or  seven  hundred  yards,  I  received  peremptory 
orders  to  move  up  the  hill  and  charge  the  battery.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 
About  four  hundred  yards  from  the  battery  my  line  became  entirely  uncovered, 
and  thence  my  regiment  rushed  forward  alone  ut  double-quick  toward  the  battery, 
being  all  the  while  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  both  from  the  battery  and  its  sup- 
ports. At  or  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  from  the  battery,  which  then  commenced 
moving  from  its  position  and  began  to  retreat,  the  enemy  had  opposed  to  my  regi- 
ment, then  numbering  about  five  hundred,  three  regiments  of  infantr}',  two  of 
which  kept  up  an  incessant  cross-fire  on  my  troops,  and  the  third,  as  soon  as  un-. 
masked  by  the  battery,  also  opened  upon  us.  Thus  exposed,  my  men  falling  at 
every  step,  being  unsupported  and  unable  to  accomplish  the  capture  of  the  battery 
or  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  I  was  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  my  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  Here  two  hundred  and  seven  ofiQcers  and  men  fell  either 
dead  or  wounded,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roman  and  I  had  our  horses  shot  under 
us.  I  must  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  order  to  charge  the  battery  was  pre- 
maturely given  ;  that  is,  before  our  troops  had  taken  proper  position  to  act  effect- 
ively and  support  one  another.  Otherwise  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  battery 
would  have  been  captured.  After  rallying  the  regiment  I  moved  off  to  the  left,  and 
took  position  opposite  the  enemy's  lines,  distant  about  three  hundred  yards,  which 
were  covered  by  infantry  and  artillery.  Throwing  out  pickets  to  protect  my  line, 
I  bivouacked  for  the  night.  By  this  time  my  men  were  completely  exhausted,  as 
they  had  neither  slept  nor  eaten  since  the  evening  of  the  4ih,  and  had  been  con- 
tinually on  the  march." 

And  as  it  was  with  the  troops  under  Bragg  and  Hardee,  as  I  have 
showD^  so  was  it  elsewhere  after  the  surrender  of  Prentiss  and  retreat 
of  the  Union  forces  to  the  river-side ;  for  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Colonel  Marshall  J.  Smith,  of  Pond's  brigade,  Ruggles's  division,  to  the 
effect  that  after  that  retreat  the  gunboats  opened  a  most  destructive 
fire,  which  we  endured  for  some  time,  not  being  able  to  reply ;  and, 
under  orders,  we  retreated  from  the  front  ground,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  enemy's  encampments.^^  And 
Colonel  Stanley,  of  Patton  Anderson's  brigade,  same  division,  states 
that,  ordered  from  the  Confederate  left  towards  heavy  firing  on  the 
right,  with  the  Ninth  Texas  Infantry,  he  fell  within  range  of  shot  and 
shell  from  the  gunboats  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  there  '^  night  put  a 
close  to  the  action  for  the  day  of  the  sixth."  ^^  Colonel  Richards,  com- 
manding Twentieth  Louisiana  Infantry,  gives  this  evidence :  '*  At  the 
last  charge,  towards  evening,  when  my  regiment  was  severely  cut  up 
by  a  cross-fire  from  rifie-pits  and  a  battery  pouring  forth  a  hail-storm 

1*  Reb.  Rec,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  p.  624.      »  Ibid.,  p.  609.        "  Ibid.,  p.  607. 
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of  canister,  my  regiment  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
and  as  night  set  in  I  led  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  to  our  hospital, 
where  we  bivouacked."  ^^ 

As  for  the  hour  at  which  the  ordered  retirement  took  place,  Gen- 
eral Ruggles,  of  Bragg's  corps,  fixes  it  definitely  "just  as  night  set 
in,"  ^®  no  sooner.  Colonel  Maney,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Cheat- 
ham's division,  Polk's  corps,  relates :  "  Our  forces  came  rapidly  up, 
but  it  was  already  quite  late  in  the  day,  and  they  were  halted  near  a 
deserted  camp  of  the  enemy  ...  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their 
ammunition.  I  held  the  position  at  which  I  had  been  halted  until 
dark."  ^^  Another  brigade  commander  of  Polk's  corps  fixes  sunset  as 
about  the  hour  that  his  brigade  retired.^  General  Cheatham,  whose 
division  of  Polk's  corps  and  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  put  into  action 
at  least  twice  that  day,  on  the  10th  of  April,  or  four  days  after  the 
battle,  reported,  "  About  this  time  a  halt  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
some  concentration  of  our  forces  of  all  commands  for  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  then  understood  to  have  concentrated  on  the 
river-bank  under  the  shelter  of  his  gunboats,  from  which  at  that  time 
an  active  shelling  was  being  kept  up  on  our  advance.  My  own  and 
other  commands  came  rapidly  forward;  but  many  regiments  having 
entirely  exhausted  their  ammunition,  a  halt  of  some  time  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing.  The  day  was  now  far  advanced,  and, 
before  proper  preparationa  were  rndde,  darkness  prevented  further  oper- 
ations that  day."  ^^  Colonel  Venable,  of  Polk's  corps,  states  that  he  got 
with  his  regiment.  Fifth  Tennessee,  under  such  a  fire  from  the  gun- 
boats that  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  ravine,  where  he  remained 
until  dark.^ 

General  A.  P.  Stewart,  who  also  commanded  a  division  of  Polk's, 
six  days  after  the  battle  reported  of  the  closing  movements  of  the  6th 
of  April,  after  Prentiss's  capture :  "  We  finally  took  position,  under 
the  order  of  General  Breckenridge,  to  ai<l  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  checked  by  a  fire  from  the  gunboats."®  On  the  extreme 
Confederate  left  it  was  the  same,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barrow,  Polk's 
corps,  testifies,  saying,  "I  was  ordered  towards  evening  to  take  position 
with  what  men  I  had,  on  the  extreme  left,  where  I  remained  until  the 
fighting  of  the  day  had  ceased."  He  was  unable,  I  may  add,  to  collect 
his  men  that  night. " 

As  for  the  condition  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  Confederate  troops 
were  necessarily  found  towards  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  tiiat  is 
clearly  showti  by  the  report  of  Colonel  Eussell,  commanding  firat 
brigade,  Clark's  or  Stewart's  division,  Polk's  corps:  "The  prisoners 
being  disposed  of  (Prentiss's  division),  I  made  preparations  to  move 

*^  Keb.  Rec,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  p.  507.  "  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  455.  «>  Ibid.,  p.  448.  »  Ibid.,  p.  440. 

«  Ibid  ,  p.  434.  »  Ibid.,  p.  428.  »*  Ibid.,  p.  421. 
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the  force  under  my  command  forward  towards  the  river,  but  Colonel 
Freeman  reported  his  regiment  to  be  out  of  ammunition ;  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Regiments  coming  up  at  this  time,  and  being  iu  the 
same  condition,  1  ordered  details  to  proceed  to  the  enemy's  cam])  and 
supply  them.  This  being  done,  General  Cheatham  directed  a  line  to 
be  formed  in  rear  of  the  encampment  and  await  further  orders.  The 
enemy's  gunboats  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  Aftei* 
waiting  in  this  position  for  some  ivnie,  orders  were  received  from  General 
Bragg  to  fall  back  out  of  range  of  the  gunboats  and  encamp  for  the 
night."  « 

Colonel  Deas,  commanding  the  first  brigade  of  Withers's  division 
after  the  disabling  of  Adams,  reporting  on  the  25th  of  April  through 
his  division  commander,  thus  adds  to  the  already  overwhelming  evi- 
dence: "Here,  in  the  hot  pursuit,  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty -fifth 
Alabama  became  separated  from  me  in  the  woods ;  and  before  I  had 
time  to  find  them  I  received  an  order  from  General  Withers  to  form 
on  extreme  left,  where  I  remained  uniil  night  came  on  (with  Twenty- 
second  Alabama  and  First  Louisiana),  and  then  attempted  to  get  back 
to  the  camp  I  had  left,  but  got  a  different  one.  My  men  being  now 
completely  exhausted,  and  not  having  had  anything  to  eat  since  morn- 
ing, I  encamped  here  for  the  night."  ^  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add 
that  the  only  officer  below  the  rank  of  corps  commander  whose  reports 
of  the  battle  show  that  his  command  was  in  condition  to  have  carried  the 
last  Federal  position,  and  must  have  crowned  the  day  with  that  doughty 
achievement  but  for  the  orders  of  General  Beauregard,  is  General 
Withers.  Of  his  claim  I  need  only  say  it  is  not  supported  by  a  single 
word  in  the  report  of  any  one  of  his  brigade  or  regimental  command- 
ers, but  is  explicitly  contradicted  by  their  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  field,  as  is  made  conclusively  apparent  in  my  abstract  of  what  was 
reported,  as  also  that  so  late  was  it  when  the  Confederates  withdrew  it 
was  pitch  dark  before  they  found  their  resting  places  for  the  night.^ 

*  Reb.  Rec  ,  vol.  x.  ch.  xxii.,  p.  418.  *•  Ibid.,  p.  438. 

^  I  may  properly  note  that  General  Withers's  report  not  only  bears  date  of  the 
20th  of  June,  or  seventy  odd  days  after  the  battle j  but  also  that  on  the  20th  of  June 
it  was  that  General  Bragg  was  placed  in  command  of  that  army,  and  General 
Beauregard  relieved  by  orders  from  Richmond.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Gen- 
eral Withers  did  not  quarter  with  troops  of  his  own  division,  Colonel  Martin  coni- 
nanding  a  brigade  of  Breckenridge's  division,  as  may  be  seen  page  622,  Reb. 
Rec.,  vol.  X. 
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.        II. 

By  7  P.M.  Nelson's  two  other  brigades  had  crossed  the  Tennessee, 
and,  with  the  one  that  so  materially  helped  as  a  support  to  Webster's 
opportunely-posted  battery  to  save  the  Federal  army  from  complete 
overthrow,  were  at  once  interposed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  be- 
tween Grant's  fragmentary  forces  and  the  Confederates.  Crittenden's 
division,  brought  up  by  water  from  Savannah,  was  at  once  debarked 
by  midnight,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  mob  of  demoralized 
soldiery,  was  established  about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  line,  on 
the  right  of  Nelson.*  Moreover,  Lew  Wallace,  unable  to  find  either 
of  the  two  roads  to  the  battle-field  by  the  thunder-peals  of  more 
than  a  hundred  cannon  within  six  miles  of  him,  as  soon  as  the 
dusky  shadows  and  the  quiet  of  night  had  supervened^  readily  reached 
a  position  to  the  south  of  Snake  Creek ;  a  position  commanding  the 
bridge,  and  by  chance,  too,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sherman,  who  had 
there  rallied  the  fragments  of  his  own  and  other  divisions.  Rousseau's 
brigade  of  McCook's  division  also  reached  the  field  about  sunrise,  and 
the  other  two  were  near  at  hand. 

Thus  were  marshaled  there  or  near  at  hand,  ready  to  take  the  offen- 
sive against  the  victors  of  the  day  before,  twenty-five  thoQsand  fresh 
Federal  troops,  three  battalions  of  which  were  regvlara.  On  the  Con- 
federate side,  to  meet  such  an  onset,  there  was  not  a  man  who  had  not 
fought  steadfastly  for  the  greater  part  of  Sunday.*  In  addition  to  the 
many  stragglers  incident  to  all  battles,  the  casualties  did  not  fall 
short  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  officers  and  men ;  so  that  not  twenty 
thousand  Confederate  infantry  could  have  been  found  to  answer  to 
their  names  that  morning.  Scattered  widely,  the  regiments  of  the 
brigades  of  Bragg's  and  Hardee's  corps  had  slept  here  and  there 
among  the  captured  encampments,  wheresoever  they  could  find  sub- 
sistence. Polk's  corps  had  been  embodied  to  some  degree,  and  led 
during  the  night  by  their  general  rearward  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  Shiloh  Chapel  towards  Corinth. 

In  haste  to  efface  the  tarnish  of  the  arrant  disaster  inflicted  on  his 
army  on  Sunday,  with  all  the  attending  completeness  of  the  surprise, 
General  Grant  did  not  await  the  advent  of  Buell's  other  divisions,  but 
directed  the  offensive  to  be  assumed  at  dawn.  An  accompHshed 
soldier,  martial  by  nature,  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  grand  opera- 
tions, and  experienced  both  as  a  staff  and  line  officer  of  the  best  school, 

M  Report  of  Brigadier-General  Thos.  L.  Crittenden,  U.S.A.,  Reb.  Rec.,  p.  854, 
vol.  x.f  chap.  xxii. 

^*  A  Tennessee  Confederate  regiment  (Hill's),  reaching  the  field  unarmed  on 
Sunday,  was  equipped  with  Federal  arms  and  accoutrements.  Its  good  conduct 
was  conspicuous. 
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General  Buell  had  known  how  to  make  soldiers  of  his  men^  formidable 
soldiers  to  the  scorched,  battle-jaded  Confederates  whom  they  were 
about  to  engage.  Accordingly,  not  long  after  five  o'clock  a.m.,  Nel- 
son's division  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  boldly  assumed  the  offensive, 
preceded  by  a  swarm  of  skirmishers,  whom  Forrest's  cavalry  engaged, 
falling  leisurely  back  upon  the  Confederate  infantry,  which  at  the  first 
intimation  of  what  was  coming  were  being  formed  somewhat  to  the 
rearward  of  the  camps  they  had  occupied  entirely  at  random  during 
the  night.  The  sound  of  so  much  musketry  at  the  front  by  this  time 
made  plain  enough  the  presence  of  Buell's  army  upon  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  fruits  of  yesterday's  hard-earned 
triumph.  As  I  have  said,  the  Confederates  were  greatly  fatigued,  and 
under  the  influence,  also,  of  that  extreme  lassitude  which  follows  every 
great  exaltation.  Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  immediate,  and  with 
the  utmost  alacrity  the  Confederates  sprang  once  more  into  serried 
ranks,  bent  on  a  manful  effort  to  hold  what  they  had  won.  The 
Federal  line  as  it  assumed  the  offensive  had  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  made  up  of  Nelson's,  Crittenden's,  and  McCook's  divisions  of 
Buell's  army,  with  from  two  to  three  thousand  men,  parts  of  different 
regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  of  Grant's  troops, — the  Hamburg 
road  cutting  perpendicularly  Nelson's  left.  By  eight  o'clock  Hardee 
had  massed  in  that  quarter  a  good  part  of  his  own  corps,  with  With- 
ers's  division  of  Bragg's,  and  the  action  began  in  earnest,  artillery  being 
soon  actively  employed  on  both  sides.  Nelson  had  found  a  lion  in  his 
path,  but,  pushing  Hazen's  brigade  forward  with  decided  pluck,  a 
position  was  carried  with  the  capture  of  a  Confederate  battery.  By  a 
well-timed  concentration,  however,  this  aggressive  brigade  was  speedily 
sent  reeling  backward  from  its  prey,  and  Nelson,  in  turn,  was  so  sorely 
pressed  that  by  9  a.m.  he  was  calling  lustily  for  aid.  In  this  affair, 
Chalmers,  seizing  the  colors  of  a  regiment  as  his  brigade  wavered,  rode 
forward ;  the  men  rallied,  and,  resuming  the  offensive,  carried  the  con- 
tested point.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel  Wheeler,  subsequently  major- 
general,  did  the  like  with  the  flag  of  the  Nineteenth  Alabama;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  lost  his  life  giving  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  courage  to  the  troops. 

Nelson  having  been  reinforced  by  Terrell's  battery  (regulars)  and 
a  portion  of  Crittenden's  division,  an  obstinate  struggle  for  mastery  of 
this  part  of  the  field  raged  until  about  1  p.m.  Neither  side  gained 
any  material  advantage,  however ;  but  Terrell's  battery  was  so  cut  up 
that  he  had  to  assist  as  a  gunner  at  one  of  his  pieces,  and  his  battery 
narrowly  escaped  capture.  Meantime,  Crittenden  was  also  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  side  by  side  on  his  right  were  the  several  thousand  men  of 
Grant's  troops,  already  mentioned,  McClernand  being  their  commander. 
The  Confederates  on  that  front,  at  first  retiring  to  concentrate  as  Crit- 
tenden advanced,  in  turn  rebounded  as  they  had  done  upon  Nelson, 
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with  as  much  ardor  and  dash  as  on  the  day  before;  and  as  Nelson  was 
borne  back,  so  also  was  Crittenden  by  a  like  refluent  wave.** 

As  already  mentioned,  Rousseau's  brigades,  leavened  by  three  bat- 
talions of  regulars,  had  been  on  the  field  as  early  as  daylight,  on  the 
right  of  Crittenden,  neighboring  Sherman  and  Lew  VV^allaoe.  Mc- 
Cook's  other  brigades  reached  and  took  position  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
just  about  the  same  time  Polk's  corps,  coming  up  from  the  rear  on 
the  Confederate  side,  entered  the  battle  in  good  order  and  spirit. 

Grant's  shattered  forces  on  Sunday  night  had  been  reorganized  into 
three  divisions  of  a  decidedly  composite  character,  under  Slierman,  Mc- 
Clernand,  and  Hurlbut.  Several  thousand  of  these  men  were  brought 
up  under  McClernand,  as  we  have  said,  between  Crittenden  and  Mo- 
Cook,  and  about  ten  o'clock  four  or  five  thousand  more,  that  hitherto 
had  been  collected  and  held  near  the  river,  were  also  added  under 
Hurlbut,  who,  however,  fusing  them  with  McClernand's  command,  re- 
paired rearward  again,  at  McClernand's  request,  to  seek  further  sup- 
port. Lew  Wallace,  as  I  have  said,  bivouacked  near  the  river  and 
Snake  Creek  bridge,  and  so  did  Sherman.  No  considerable  Confederate 
force  had  lodged  in  that  quarter  of  the  field ;  therefore,  Wallace  and 
Sherman  advancing  for  a  while  without  hindrance,  seized  upon  a 
strong  wooded  ridge  with  shelter  for  the  former's  two  batteries,  and 
with  his  right  protected  by  the  swamps  of  Owl  Creek.  Bat  by  the 
time  that  the  Federal  left  was  well  engaged  the  Confederates  opened  also 
a  light  fire  on  Wallace  and  Sherman,  who,  encouraged  by  its  feebleness, 
undertook  the  ofiensive.  They  were  soon  greeted  with  a  sheet  of  flame 
and  showers  of  lead  and  canister  from  the  woods  in  their  front,  held 
expectantly  by  parts  of  Ruggles's  and  Breckenridge's  divisions,  before 
which  the  Union  troops  reeled  and  receded,  followed  nearly  a  mile  by 
their  adversary.  Here  reinforced,  however,  by  McCook,  Sherman  again 
adventured  the  ofiensive.  The  fight  grew  obstinate,  and  the  firing,  says 
Sherman,  was  the  "heaviest  musketry"  he  ever  heard.  Rousseau's 
Union  brigade  of  Kentuckians  was  here  pitted  against  Trabue's  Con- 
federate Kentuckians.  Both  fought  with  uncommon  determination,  but 
in  the  end  the  former  was  repulsed,  and  at  the  same  time  Wallace  was 
so  pressed  as  to  make  his  situation  critical.  Meanwhile  another  of  Mo- 
Cook's  brigades  had  joined  the  action  in  this  quarter,  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  Union  soldiers  were  there  opposed  to  not  half  their  numbers." 
Before  such  odds  the  impetus  of  the  Confederate  attack  was  abated. 
Yet  several  brilliant  charges  were  made  on  their  part,  in  one  of  which 
General  Beauregard,  to  stimulate  his  men,  himself  led  in  person,  and 
carried  the  battle-flag  of  a  Louisiana  regiment  to  gratify  them ;  while 
Trabue's  brigade,  having  carried,  earlier  in  the  day,  an  eminence  near 

»  Letter  of  "Agate"  (Whitolaw  Reid),  Reb.  Rec.,  iv.  p.  897. 
*^  That  is,  Wallace  with  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four ;  McCook, 
say  six  thousand ;  and  Sherman  and  McClernand,  six  thousand. 
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Owl  Creek,  repulsing  every  effort  to  dislodge  it,  held  the  position  until 
the  final  retreat  was  ordered. 

It  was  now  afler  one  o'clock.  Kindled  soon  after  daylight,  the 
battle  had  raged  furiously  from  right  to  left  more  than  five  hours,  and 
notwithstanding  the  odds  of  fresh  troops  arrayed  against  them,  despite 
also  their  long'KX)ntinued  engagement,  the  Confederates  really  had  not  re* 
ceded  from  the  ground  upon  which  they  had  been  concentrated  as  soon 
as  it  was  apparent  that  the  battle  was  on  their  hands.'^  But  they  were 
being  fearfully  depleted  with  each  hour  of  such  a  combat.  Beginning 
the  action  that  morning  with  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  bayonets, 
exclusive  of  cavalry,  there  were  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  not  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  or  ten  thousand  less  than  the  fresh 
troops  that  had  been  brought  upon  the  field  against  them  that  rooming ; 
and  yet  at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  be  it  noted,  Beauregard's  headquarters  were 
those  from  which  Sherman  had  been  driven  the  morning  before,  and 
all  his  army  was  in  advance  rivertoard  of  the  line  which  Sherman  and 
Prentiss  occupied  when  the  battle  of  the  6th  of  April  began,  or  upon 
the  ground  of  the  inner  line  of  Federal  encampments.  But  that  the 
day's  fortune,  with  such  heavy  odds  in  the  balance  as  Bu^U's  splendid 
divisions,  must  be  improbable  was  apparent.  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, wk  ^^  ::\fter  the  death  of  General  Johnston,  had  attached  himself 
to  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  took  an  op- 
portunity to  quietly  inquire  of  me  if  I  were  not  apprehensive  of  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  if  the  battle  were  prolonged  much  later.  I  readily  ad- 
mitted the  probability,  and  said  that  I  doubted  not  General  Beauregard 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  would  in  due  time  withdraw  from  the 
field.  However,  a  moment  later  I  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  gen- 
eral, somewhat  jestingly,  that  we  were  in  very  much  the  condition 
of  a  lump  of  sugar  well  soaked  with  water,  but  preserving  its  shape 
intact  to  the  moment  of  dissolution.  He  smiled,  and  at  once  replied 
in  substance  that  he  proposed  to  retreat  without  further  really  resultless 
trials  of  strength,  with  the  growing  odds  now  opposed  to  us.  There- 
upon he  directed  me  at  once  to  select  a  position  to  the  immediate  rear, 
and  there  to  establish  such  a  force,  including  artillery,  as  I  could  lay 
hands  upon,  independently  of  those  yet  in  action,  as  might  serve  to  cover 
the  retreat.  Staff-Officers  were  also  dispatched  to  each  corps  com- 
mander, including  General  Breckenridge,  to  retire  sifnultaneously  from 
their  several  positions,  ready,  however,  to  face  about  and  renew  the 
battle  if  followed  too  closely.  Thus  it  was  shortly  after  2  p.m.  that 
the  Confederate  army  began  to  leave  the  field,  a  movement  executed 
with  the  steadiness  of  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles. 

^  That  up  nearly  to  the  actual  moment  when  Beauregard  gave  the  order  to  re- 
treat, a  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  Confederates  were  generally  the  assailants,  and 
able  everywhere  on  the  field  to  hold  their  adversary  at  least  at  bay,  is  apparent  not 
only  from  the  reports  of  the  Federal  division  and  brigade  commanders,  but  especially 
from  what  is  reported  by  Union  regimental  commanders. 
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All  the  Federal  accounts,  including  the  recent  sketch  of  the  battle 
by  General  Grant,  place  the  moment  of  the  retreat  nearly  two  boars 
later  than  it  actually  happened,  for  the  reason  that  about  two  o'clock 
there  was  a  pause,  as  it  were,  along  their  whole  line  to  take  breath. 
Meanwhile,  as  directed,  I  had  collected  and  placed  several  thousand 
infantry  and  some  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  in  a  most  favorable  posi- 
tion on  a  ridge  commanding  all  the  approaches.  This  position  I  held 
until  after  four  o'clock.  Meanwhile  all  the  Confederate  troops  marched 
in  good  order  out  of  battle  and  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  line  I  had 
established,  and  in  sight  of  which  no  Union  soldier  was  visible,  though 
much  of  the  field  was  to  be  seen  from  it,  as  £  withdrew.  The  com* 
mand  of  the  rear-guard  was  then  entrusted  to  General  Breckenridge. 
It  remains  to  be  said  that  while  the  Union  army  held  the  field,  the 
Confederate  army  secured  from  it  fully  thirty  captured  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  some  twenty  odd  r^imental  and  National  flags,  as  well 
as  three  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 


OOMMENTABIES. 

I.  The  delay  of  the  Confederate  army  in  making  the  march  from 
Corinth  is  another  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  Napier's  propo- 
sition, '^  Thcd  cderUy  in  war  depends  as  much  on  the  experience  of  the 
troops  as  upon  the  energy  of  the  generaL^  However,  two  of  the  coqis 
were  faultily  handled  on  the  march,  and  not  one  of  them  quit  Corinth 
as  early  in  the  day  on  the  3d  of  April  as  their  commanders  had  been 
directed  to  do,  and  as  the  troops  were  ready  to  do.  I  know  personally 
that  General  Johnston  was  as  much  disappointed  and  chagrined  as 
Greneral  Beauregard  was  that  their  just  expectations  of  delivering 
battle  on  Saturday  morning  were  foiled  through  the  tardy  manner  the 
corps  began  the  movement  and  were  handled  during  the  march. 

II.  The  precise  ground  occupied  by  the  Federal  army  could  not 
be  ascertained  by  General  Beauregard.  This  led  him  to  adopt  the 
parallel  order  of  entering  battle  rather  than  the  oblique.  Had  he  been 
aware  of  the  precise  position  occupied  by  the  Federal  front  line,  in 
the  attack  he  would  have  massed  the  Confederate  left  upon  Sher* 
man,  so  as  to  force  that  flank  back  southeastwardly  into  the  cul-de-^fae 
above  Pittsburg  Landing  made  by  the  junction  of  Lick  Creek  with 
the  Tennessee  River.  However,  had  Hardee's  left  rested,  as  ordered, 
upon  Owl  Creek,  the  shock  of  his  onset  would  have  fallen,  not  as  hap- 
pened on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  on  a  single  brigade,  but  upon  the 
entire  division  in  that  quarter,  and  it  would  have  been  driven  rear- 
ward, as  Hildebrand's  was,  so  rapidly  upon  McClernand's,  Hurlbut's, 
and  Wallace's  (W.  H.  L.)  divisions  as  to  give  them  no  time  to  form 
and  make  the  stand  that  Sherman's  obstinate  resistance,  with  two  of 
his  brigades  near  Shiloh,  enabled  them  to  do. 
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III.  General  Beauregard  has  been  blamed  unjustly  for  prematurely 
stopping  the  battle  Sunday  evening,  as  I  have  shown  by  abundant 
citations  from  the  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  commanders.  The 
true  reason  why  the  battle  of  Sunday  fell  short  of  the  capture  of  the 
whole  Federal  army  is  simply  this :  After  the  combat  was  at  its  height, 
before  meridian,  those  superior  officers  who  should  have  been  occupied 
in  keeping  their  corps  in  hand  concentrated  and  continuously  projected 
in  heavy  masses  upon  the  Federal  divisions,  so  early  shattered,  almost 
from  the  beginning  went  to  the  very  front  of  the  action,  leading  for- 
ward brigades,  at  times  even  regiments,  with  great  individual  gallantry, 
helping,  no  doubt,  in  this  way,  by  their  personal  example,  to  impel  for- 
ward small  bodies  of  troops,  but  meanwhile,  to  their  rear,  were  left 
masses  of  their  respective  commands  without  direction  or  orders  to  a  de- 
plorable extent;  moreover,  they  neglected  to  properly  mass  and  use  their 
artillery,  as  had  been  specially  ordered.  The  Confederates  thus  were 
not  kept  continuously  massed,  though  General  Beauregard  had  pur* 
posely  subdivided  that  army  into  small  corps  in  order  to  give  their 
commanders  comparatively  easy  control  of  them  in  the  impending 
battle.  Mere  piecemeal  onsets  were  the  general  method  of  fighting 
after  twelve  o'clock,  with  the  consequence  that  Sherman  was  enabled  to 
make  several  obstinate  stands  by  which  he  protracted  the  battle  on  the 
Federal  left  for  some  hours,  which  could  not  have  been  in  his  power 
had  the  Confederates  in  that  quarter  been  properly  massed  upon  him. 
And  by  reason  of  the  desultory  nature  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him, 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  between  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  beat  back  all  the  efforts 
of  Bragg  to  break  his  lines.  By  mid-day  the  whole  Federal  force 
might  have  been  urged  back  and  penned  up  utterly  helpless  in  the 
angle  formed  between  the  river  and  Lick  Creek,  or  dispersed  along 
under  the  river-bank  between  the  two  creeks,  had  the  Confederate  corps 
been  kept  unintermittedly  pressed  en  masse  upon  the  enemy,  after  the 
Union  front  line  had  been  broken  and  swept  back.  In  that  case  the 
Federal  fragments  must  have  been  kept  in  downward  movement  like 
the  loose  stones  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

IV.  General  Grant  in  his  CenJtary  article  asserts  that  the  Federal 
force,  merely  reinforced  by  the  advent  of  Lew  Wallace's  division, — five 
to  seven  thousand  men, — was  strong  enough  to  justify  him  to  take  the 
offensive  against  Beauregard  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  and 
that  he  would  have  done  so  successfully,  even  had  Buell  not  been 
present  with  three  splendid  fresh  divisions.^  The  irrationality  of  such 
a  hypothesis  ought  to  be  apparent  to  all  readers  who  have  also  carefully 
read  any  detailed  account  of  that  day's  battle,  and  particularly  the  re- 
ports of  the  subordinate  Federal  officers  engaged.  Really,  in  the 
second  day's  conflict,  exclusive  of  Lew  Wallace's  division,  not  more 
than  seven  thousand  of  GranPs  troops  fired  a  muskd  offensively.    All 

**  Century  article  of  Greneral  Grant  on  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  p.  602. 
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substantially  olaimed  in  the  reports  of  subordinate  Federal  generals  is 
that  between  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  they  were  able  to  hold  their  own  and 
repel  the  repeated  offensive  movements  of  their  antagonists,  whom 
they  had  pressed  back,  assuredly  no  farther  than  the  line  which  Sher- 
man and  Prentiss  had  been  encamped  upon,  while  the  headquarters  of 
Beauregard  were  at  Shiloh  Chapel  as  late  as  2.30  p.m.  After  that 
hour  there  was  a  complete  lull  in  the  battle,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Federals  did  not  venture  any  decided  offensive  movement,  and  the 
Confederates  were  already  quietly  withdrawing  from  the  field. 

Thomas  Jordan. 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  NICHOLSON,  THE  {SECOND) 
SENIOR  COMMANDER  OF  THE  AMERL 
CAN  {CONTINENTAL)  NAVY}  1777-^1781. 

The  ancestor  of  Captain  James  Nicholson  emigrated  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
established  himself  in  Maryland,  where  he  obtained  a  grant  called 
"  Nicholson's  Manor,"  near  the  passage  through  the  Blue  Eidge,  which 
18  still  known  as  Nicholson's  Gap.  This  property  was  subsequently 
sold  and  an  estate  was  purchased  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  James 
Nicholson  was  born  in  1737.  He  was  therefore  about  forty  years  old 
when  he  was  commissioned  the  senior  or  ranking  captain  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy.  He  was  the  second  son  of  a  numerous  family,  and  was  sent 
to  England  for  his  education.  He  returned  to  Maryland  when  young, 
however,  and  chose  the  sea  as  a  profession.  In  1762,  in  common  with 
many  Americans,  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  the  Havana.  In  1763, 
then  thirty-six  years  old,  he  married,  and  from  1763  to  1771  resided 
in  New  York  City. 

In  1775,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, he  was  residing  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  vessel  called  the  "  Defence," — it  was 

^  That  eccentric  individual  who  sent  an  invoice  of  warming-pans  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  were  at  once  bought  up  as  molasses-ladles,  the  self -styled  **  Lord'' 
Timothy  Dexter,  of  Ncwburyport,  Massachusetts,  many  years  since  published  a 
email  pamphlet  entitled  **A  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones,''  which  had  not  a 
punctuation-mark  on  any  of  its  pages  until  the  last,  when  he  added  a  whole  page 
of  periods,  colons,  semicolons,  interrogation-marks,  commas,  etc.,  and  added,  his 
reader  could  take  his  choice,  and  pepper  and  salt  the  pages  of  his  pamphlet  to  his 
or  her  liking. 

In  like  manner,  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions  ana  annoying  references  In  foot- 
notes to  my  authorities,  I  will  state  that  in  preparing  this  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  this  brave,  unlucky,  and  now  almost  forgotten  officer,  I  have  examined,  consulted, 
compared,  and  made  free  use  of  the  following  authorities,  whiah  the  reader  may  se- 
lect and  apportion  to  his  liking,  viz.  :  Pennsylvania  Packet ,  Boston  Independent  Qa^ 
zettSj  Almons's  Remembrancer,  Clark's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  1776- 
1814,  C.  W.  Golds  borough's  Naval  Chronicle,  Cooper's  Naval  History,  Emmons's 
United  States  Navy,  1776-1853,  Allen's  American  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Drake's  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopsedia, 
Waldo's  Lives  of  American  Naval  Heroes  (note  to  memoir  of  Commodore  Alexan* 
der  Murray). 
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equipped  by  the  colony  of  Maryland ;  and  in  March,  1776,  he  recap- 
tured several  vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  the  British. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1776,  a  resolution  of  Congress  directed 
that  the  captains  in  the  navy  should  take  rank  in  the  order  prescribed 
by  it,  and  James  Nicholson  headed  the  list  as  the  senior  captain,  John 
Paul  Jones  being  the  eighteenth  in  rank,  at  which  he  grumbled.  At 
this  time  Commodore  Hopkins  was  commander-in-chief,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  January,  1777,  when  Nicholson  became 
the  senior  officer  of  the  navy,  with  the  rank,  however,  of  captain  only, 
which  he  held  until  its  dissolution. 

Among  the  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  the  act  of  1775  was  one 
called  the  '^  Virginia,'^  28,  which  had  been  laid  down  in  Maryland.  To 
Captain  Nicholson,  who  had  already  discovered  conduct  and  spirit  in  an 
affair  with  one  of  the  enemy's  tenders  off  Annapolis,  while  serving  in 
the  local  marine  of  Maryland,  was  assigned  the  command  of  this  frigate 
June  6, 1776.  The  "  Virginia''  being  blockaded,  Captain  Nicholson 
and  his  crew  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  present  in 
the  darkest  moment  of  the  war  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The  great 
embarrassments  which  attended  most  of  the  public  measures  of  the  day, 
and  a  vigilant  blockade,  prevented  the  "  Virginia"  from  getting  to  sea 
until  the  spring  of  1778,  when,  having  received  her  crew  and  equip- 
ments, she  made  the  attempt  on  the  30th  of  March.  Following  an- 
other vessel  down  the  bay,  under  the  belief  that  the  best  pilot  of  the  bay 
was  on  board  of  her,  and  whom  he  had  agreed  to  give  one  hundred 
pounds  provided  he  conducted  him  safely  out  of  the  bay,  the  "  Vir- 
ginia" ran  upon  the  middle  ground,  and  was  forced  over  it  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  the  loss  of  her  rudder.  She  was  immediately  an- 
chored, as  she  was  rendered  so  leaky  by  the  accident  that  it  required 
four  persons  to  keep  her  clear. 

Daylight  discovered  two  British  vessels  of  war  in  sight,  one  about 
two  gunshots  distant,  and  abreast  of  the  "  Virginia."  Upon  this  Cap- 
tain Nicholson  got  ashore  in  his  barge,  manned  by  ten  men,  with  his 
papers,  and  the  ship  was  soon  after  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy. 
Captain  Nicholson  then  went  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  to  procure  the 
parole  of  his  officers.^  A  Congressional  inquiry  acquitted  Captain 
Nicholson  of  all  blame.  ''The  peculiarity  of  a  commander's  abandon- 
ing his  vessel,"  says  Co(^>er,  *'  under  such  circumstances  gave  rise  to 
some  comments  at  the  time,  but  the  result  renders  it  probable  that  con- 
siderations of  importance,  that  were  not  generally  known,  induced  the 
step.  A  trial  waS  not  deemed  necessary,  and  Captain  Nicholson  sub- 
sequently fought  two  of  the  most  remarkable  combats  of  the  war, 
though  successful  in  neither." 

We  next  hear  of  him  in  command  of  the  "  Trumbull,"  28,  one 
of  the  thirteen  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  and  a  sister-ship  to  the 

*  Pennsylvania  Packet,  April  15. 
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"Virginia/'  built  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1780.  On  the  2d  of 
June  in  that  year,  while  cruising  in  this  ship  in  lat.  35^  64^,  long. 
66^  W.,^  a  strange  sail  was  made  to  windward  from  the  mast-head, 
coming  down  about  three  points  upon  the  "TrumbullV  quarter.  All 
canvas  was  immediately  furled  on  board  the  "  Trumbull,"  in  hope  of 
drawing  the  stranger  down  upon  her  before  she  should  be  seen.  At 
11  A.M.  the  stranger  was  made  out  to  be  a  large  ship,  steering  for  the 
"  TrambuUV  quarter ;  but  soon  hauling  more  astern,  sail  was  made 
upon  the  "  Trumbull,'^  and  she  was  hauled  up  on  a  wind  towards  her, 
npon  which  she  came  right  down  upon  the  "  Trumbull V  beam.  The 
latter  then  took  in  all  her  small  sails,  hauled  up  her  courses,  hove  the 
main-topsail  to  the  mast,  got  the  ship  clear  for  action,  and  waited  for 
her  adversary.  At  half-past  eleven,  the  latter  being  within  gunshot 
to  windward,  the  "  Trumbull"  filled  the  main-topsail  in  order  to  try 
her  sailing,  and  to  discover  her  broadside  by  hauling  up  afterwards. 
The  strange  sail  immediately  got  her  main-tack  aboard  and  stood  after 
the  ''  Trumbull."  It  was  then  perceived  that  she  had  thirteen  ports 
on  each  side  and  eight  or  ten  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  and 
of  course  mounted  thirty-six  guns.  At  twelve,  the  "Trumbull,"  find- 
ing she  greatly  outsailed  the  English  vessel,  and  having  got  to  wind- 
ward of  her,  determined  to  make  use  of  her  advantages  to  engage. 
Upon  the  strange  sail  observing  this  she  edged  away,  filled  three  shots, 
and  hoisted  British  colors  as  a  challenge.  The  "Trumbull"  wore  after 
her,  and  also  hoisted  British  colors,  in  order  to  get  alongside  of  her ; 
but  npon  the  "Trumbull"  not  answering  his  private  signal  the  English 
vessel  fired  a  broadside  into  her  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance.  The 
"  Trumbull"  immediately  hoisted  Continental  colors  and  returned  the 
broadside.  A  most  severe  and  close  engagement  now  commenced,  and 
continued  for  three  hours.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  action  the 
two  vessels  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards  asunder,  and  at  one  time 
their  yards  were  almost  enlocked.  The  "Trumbull"  was  twice  set 
on  fire  by  the  wads  from  the  other  vessel,  and  her  masts  and  rigging 
were  very  much  injured.  The  first  lieutenant  observed  to  Captain 
Nicholson  that  the  masts  were  going  over  the  side,  and  begged  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  action  before  this  happened,  otherwise  they  would  be 
taken. 

Nicholson  therefore  unwillingly  stood  from  the  English  ship.  He 
was  confident  that  had  his  masts  admitted  of  his  lying  half  an  hour 
more  alongside  of  her,  she  must  have  struck  to  him.  The  "Trumbull" 
lost  her  main-  and  mizzen-topmasts  when  only  a  musket-shot  distant 
from  the  other  vessel.  She  continued  thus  losing  her  masts  until  none 
but  her  foremast  was  left,  and  that  badly  wounded  and  sprung.   She  had 

•  According  to  the  Boston  Gazette j  when  the  ship  arrived,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
the  scene  of  the  action  was  lat.  45°  N.  and  long.  64°  10''  W.  The  latitude  and  longi- 
tude given  in  the  text  is  from  Emmons  and  other  naval  authorities. 
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eight  men  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded,  nine  of  whom  died  after  the 
action.  Among  the  latter  was  Daniel  Starr,  the  third  lieutenant.  Her 
crew  consisted  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  men.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seamen, 
the  "  Trumbull's"  crew  was  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  raw  hands, 
and  Captain  Nicholson  stated  particularly  that  many  of  his  people  were 
suffering  under  seasickness  when  they  went  to  their  guns.  The  Eng- 
lish ship,  it  was  ascertained,  was  the  "Watt,"  or  "Wyatt,"  Captain 
Coulthard,  a  letter  of  marque.  She  had  a  valuable  cai^o  on  board, 
which  was  not  insured,  for  she  had  been  fitted  out  to  combat  and  resist 
any  frigate  she  might  meet-  According  to  her  commander's  narrative, 
in  which  he  claims  the  victory,  she  had  ninety-two  men  killed  and 
wounded.  All  of  her  rigging  and  braces  were  shot  away,  and  her 
roasts  were  wounded  through  and  through.  No  less  than  one  hundred 
balls  struck  her  hull. 

This  action,  next  to  the  engagement  of  the  "  Richard"  and  "  Serapis," 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  severe  of  the  war.  The  British  ship 
was  towed  into  New  York.  The  captain  being  asked  the  name  of  the 
"  Trumbull  V  commander,  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  He  must  be  either 
Paul  Jones  or  the  devil,  for  never  was  a  ship  fought  before  with  such 
frantic  desperation."  Captain  Nicholson  estimated  the"  Watt's"  force 
at  thirty-four  to  thirty-six  guns,  mostly  12-pounder8 ;  and  he  states  that 
of  the  "Trumbull"  to  have  been  twenty-four  12-pounders  and  six 
sizes  when  the  action  commenced.  In  these  days  of  100-ton  guns*  and 
10-inch  rifles  these  small-calibre  guns  seem  ridiculous,  but  they  were 
equal  to  the  times  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  the  occasion,  when 
"  Greek  met  Greek,"  and  especially  true  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution, 
when  came  the  "  tug  of  war." 

After  this  action  the  "  Trumbull"  perforce  returned  to  port  to  be 
refitted,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of  June. 

The  "  Trumbull"  sailed  again  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1781,  still  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nicholson, 
with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  forty-five  of  whom  were 
British  prisoners,  who  had  entered  from  confinement.  Sailing  in  com- 
pany with  her  was  a  privateer  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  a  letter  of 
marque  of  fourteen   guns.     Under  convoy  of  this  little  squadron 

^  A  modern  Armstrong  100-ton  breech-loading  gun  has  a  calibre  of  seventeen 
inches,  and  recently  one  was  fired  with  charges  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pounds  of  powder  and  forged  steel  projectiles  weighing  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one  pounds,  against  targets  distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  one  of  which  was  solid 
steel  plate  nineteen  inches  thick,  backed  by  twenty  inches  of  teak.  The  other  tar- 
gets varied  only  in  material.  Each  target  was  perforated  at  the  first  round,  the 
projectile  passing  through  with  a  considerable  surplus  of  power.  The  united  weight 
of  the  batteries  of  the  "Trumbull"  and  "  Watt"  (not  broadsides)  was  only  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,  viz.:  "Watt,"  four  hundred  and  twenty-two; 
"Trumbull,"  three  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
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twenty-eiglit  merchant-vessels  sailed  for  Havana  in  its  company.  The 
privateer  received  a  <5opy  of  Captain  Nicholson's  signals^  and  gave  him 
every  assurance  of  support  to  the  last  extremity. 

Three  hours  after  the  "Trumbull"  left  the  Capes  three  sails  were 
discovered  to  the  eastward,  two  of  which  stood  towards  the  "  Trum- 
bull." The  latter  hauled  her  wind,  and  weathered  them  about  two 
leagues.  Night  was  then  coming  on^  and  the  wind  blew  very  fresh. 
The  British  frigates  were  about  four  leagues  astern,  with  their  top- 
gallant-sails set. 

The  "  Trumbull"  had  hers  handed,  and  was  under  easy  sail.  The 
greater  part  of  the  merchantmen  were  ahead.  About  this  time  the 
^'TrambullV  foretop-mast  was  carried  away^  and  with  it  the  main- 
topgallant-mast.  This  misfortune  was  discovered  by  the  British.  All 
the  vessels  in  company  with  the  "Trumbull"  left  her.  A  squally  and 
rainy  night  came  on.  The  "  Trumbull"  could  steer  no  other  way  but 
directly  before  the  wind.  The  wreck  of  the  foretop-mast,  with  the 
yard  and  rigging,  lay  abaft  the  foresail  and  over  the  bows.  The  top- 
sail yard-arm  came  through  the  foresail,  and  on  the  forecastle,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  crew,  she  was  not  cleared 
of  the  wreck  by  10  p.m.,  when  one  of  the  British  frigates  came  along- 
side, and  the  other  was  in  sight.  All  hands  were  immediately  called 
from  the  wreck  to  quarters,  when  a  majority  of  the  crew,  following 
the  example  of  the  British  volunteers,  instead  of  complying  with 
Captain  Nicholson's  orders,  ran  below,  put  out  the  battle-lanterns, 
matches,  etc.  With  the  remainder,  a  few  brave  officers  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  Captain  Nicholson  commenced  an  action  with  the 
"  Iris,"  32  (nie  "  Hancock"),  which  was  continued  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  the  other  ship,  the  "  General  Monk,"  18,  came  up  and  fired  into 
the  "  Trumbull's"  stern,  which  was  almost  battered'to  pieces,  and  poured 
into  her  a  succession  of  raking  broadsides.  Captain  Nicholson,  per- 
ceiving there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  this  unequal  combat, 
struck  his  colors.  The  first  lieutenant,  Richard  Dale,  was  severely 
wounded.* 

Alexander  Murray,  who  afterwards  became  the  senior  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy,  was  a  volunteer  lieutenant  on  board  the 
"Trumbull,"  displayed  great  gallantry  in  this  action,  and  was  also 
severely  wounded.  The  "Trumbull"  had  five  men  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  At  no  time  of  the  engagement,  it  is  stated,  had  Captain 
Nicholson  more  than  forty  men  on  deck.  The  "  Trumbull,"  after  the 
action,  was  a  perfect  wreck.  She  had  not  a  mast  standing,  and  sev- 
eral of  her  gun-ports  were  beaten  into  one.     In  this  condition  she  was 

^  This  was  the  fourth  serious  affair  in  which  Dale  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
fourth  time  he  had  been  captured.  It  was  also  the  third  time  he  had  been  wounded. 
He  was  taken  into  New  York,  paroled  on  Long  Island,  and  exchanged  in  Novem- 
ber, 1781. 
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towed  into  New  York,  a  useless  wreck,  a  hard-earned  trophy  of  the 
prowess  of  Britain.  She  was,  it  is  believed,  never,  after  her  capture, 
fitted  to  sea.     The  British  ships  also  sustained  considerable  injury.* 

Captain  Nicholson  was  not  exchanged  until  near  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  never  went  to  sea  again  in  the  service.  He  subsequently 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  held  an  appointment  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Loans  under  the  general  government  from  1801  until 
his  death. 

He  died  September  2,  1804,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  three  daughters,  who  were  married  to  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  William  Few,  Esq., 
and  the  Hon.  John  Montgomery,  an  M.C.  and  mayor  of  Baltimore. 

The  family  of  Captain  Nicholson  may  be  said  to  be  eminently 
naval.  His  brothers,  John^  and  Samuel,  were  both  captains  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  Samuel  died  at  the  head  of  the  service  in 
1811.  Commodore  Samuel  Nicholson  had  four  sons  in  the  navy,  and 
his  brother  John  three,  and, says  Cooper  (1846),  "In  the  whole, fifteen 
gentlemen  of  this  name  and  family  have  served  since  1775,  of  whom 
two  have  actually  worn  broad  pennants,  and  a  third  died  just  as  he 
was  about  to  be  appointed  to  one.  In  addition  several  officers  of 
distinction  were  near  relations.  Commodore  Murray  having  been  a 
cousin-germane  of  Commodore  Nicholson,  and  Captain  Gordon  his 
nephew." 

At  the  date  Cooper  wrote  the  present  Rear- Admiral  J.  "W.  A. 
Nicholson  (retired),  a  grandson  of  Commodore  Samuel  Nicholson,  and 
his  successor  as  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  entered  the  navy 
February  10,  1838,  was  a  young  passed  midshipman,  and  has  since 

>  The  *' Hancock,"  82,  built  at  Newburyport,  was  of  the  same  size,  class,  and 
armHment  as  the  "  Trumbull."  She  was  captured  on  June  1,  1777,  while  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  J.  Manly,  by  the  "Rainbow,"  44,  Sir  George  Collier,  "Flora," 
82,  and  brig  "  Victor,"  18,  after  a  chase  of  thirty  hours,  her  sailing  having  been 
impaired  by  lightening  the  ship  too  much  forward ;  Captain  Manly  having  at- 
tempted to  lighten  his  ship  by  pumping  out  the  water,  which  was  believed  to  have 
hurt  her  sailing  by  altering  her  trim.  She  was  taken  into  the  royal  navy,  and 
renamed  the  "Iris."  The  "Iris"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  on  the 
American  station,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the  fortunes  of  all  who  commanded  ber. 
In  the  end  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  "  General  Monk"  was  captured  March,  1782,  by  the  "  Hyder  Ally,"  Captain 
Barney,  and  then  mounted  twenty  guns,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  men.  She  had  previously  been  the  American  privateer  "  Gen- 
eral Washington,"  and  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  He  had 
taken  her  into  the  king's  service,  renamed  her,  and  promoted  a  favorite  officer  to 
her  command.  The  "  Monk,"  her  old  name  having  been  restored,  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  shortly  after  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  under  command  of  Captain  Barney.  She  was  employed  as  the  "  General 
Washington"  down  to  the  peace  of  1788. 

V  John  Nicholson  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  navy 
August  17,  1776,  and  a  captain  September  17,  1779. 
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woin  his  flag  as  a  rear-admiral  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  European 
Squadron  with  credit  and  honor  to  his  name. 

Captain  Samuel  Nicholson, 
The  fourth  senior  commanding  ojjveer  of  the  American  Navy. 

Samuel  Nicholson  was  a  brother  of  James,  the  second  senior  officer 
of  the  American  navj,  and  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1743,  and  died  in 
command  of  the  navj-jard  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  December 
11, 1811.  He  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  '^  Bonhomme  Richard" 
in  the  action  with  the  "Serapis,''  September  25,  1779.  He  also  com- 
manded the  ''Dolphin,'^  10,  the  cutter  that  the  commissioners  sent 
with  Captain  Wickes  in  his  successful  cruise  in  the  narrow  seas,  and 
was  commissioned  a  captain,  September  17,  1779,  in  the  Continental 
navy  before  the  action  between  the  "  Serapis"  and  "  Bonhomme 
Eichard." 

In  1779  he  commanded  the  frigate  "Deane,^'  of  32  guns,  in 
which  he  cruised  successfully  in  company  with  the  *'  Boston,"  Captain 
Samuel  Tucker,  taking  many  prizes,  and  partaking  equally  in  the  cap* 
tares  made.  In  1782,  in  a  short  cruise  of  nine  weeks,  he  captured 
three  sloope-of-war,  with  an  aggregate  of  48  guns,  viz.,  the  ship 
"Regulator,"  18;  the  brig  " Swallow,"  16;  and  schooner  "  Jackall," 
14.    He  also  captured  the  unarmed  ship  "  Mary," 

He  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  United  States  navy,  to  rank 
next  below  Captain  John  Barry,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  navy, 
June  10,  1794,  and  from  his  seniority  was  appointed  the  first  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  frigate  "  Constitution"  soon  after  her 
launch. 

The  "  Constitution"  was  built  at  what  is  now  known  as  Constitu- 
tion Wharf,  in  Boston,  opposite  the  present  navy-yard  at  Charlestown. 
Commodore  Samuel  Nicholson  was  then  the  general  superintendent  of 
her  construction,  the  present  navy-yard  at  Charlestown  not  having 
been  purchased.  September  20,  1797,  was  announced  as  the  day  of 
her  launch,  and  Commodore  Nicholson  left  Hart's  ship-yard,  where 
she  was  on  the  stocks,  with  express  orders  not  to  hoist  any  flag  over 
her  until  his  return,  intending  that  honor  for  his  own  hands.  He  was 
doomed,  however,  to  disappointment.  During  his  absence  Samuel 
BcDtley,  a  shipwright  and  calker,  assisted  by  a  comrade  named  Harris, 
hoisted  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes,"  which  thus  for  the  first  time  floated 
over  this  historic  ship.  Commodore  Nicholson  on  his  return  expressed 
himself  in  words  more  strong  than  polite  on  this  disobedience  of  his 
orders.  The  ''Constitution"  stuck  on  the  ways,  and  was  not  suc- 
cessfully launched  until  October  21,  1797,  the  three  hundred  and 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus, 
when  Commodore  Nicholson  broke  over  her  bow  a  bottle  of  choice 
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Madeira  from  the  cellar  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bussell^and  baptised'her 
as  the  good  ship  "  Constitation." 

In  July  and  August,  1798,  Commodore  Nicholson  was  in  command 
of  the  "  Constitution"  on  her  first  sea  cruise,  with  four  revenue  cutters 
in  company,  with  orders  to  cruise  south  of  Cape  Henry,  and  in  1798- 
99,  in  command  of  her^  she  was  one  of  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Commodore  John  Barry  in  the  West  Indies,  which  rendezvoused  in 
Prince  Rupert's  Bay. 

Commodore  Samuel  Nicholson  was  the  first  commandant  of  the 
Boston  navy-yard.  A  portrait  of  him,  in  the  possession  of  a  de- 
scendant in  New  York,  has  been  recently  photographed,  and  com- 
pletes a  collection  of  the  commandants  of  the  Boston  navy-yard  from 
1800-1885. 

Commodore  Samuel  Nicholson  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  1811, 
having  been  in  command  of  the  Charlestown,  or  Boston,  navy-yard  since 
its  purchase  in  October,  1800.  He  was  buried  from  the  commandant's 
house  (which  was  built  under  his  superintendence),  January  2,  1812, 
with  the  usual  honors,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  stationed  or  living  in  the  vicinity,  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  officers  and  members 
of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  the 
several  lodges  in  Boston  in  full  regalia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  under  Christ  Church,  on 
Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston. 

During  his  administration  the  appropriations  for  the  Boston  navy- 
yard  had  been  scanty,  and  only  such  improvements  undertaken  as  were 
essential.  The  commandant's  house,  a  brick  store-house,  still  standing 
at  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  yard,  a  marine  barracks,  a  hospital, 
since  converted  into  officers'  quarters,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  and 
a  powder-magazine  (long  since  removed),  occupied  jofntly  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  a  wharf  with  a  few  temporary  sheds  were 
all  the  improvements  that  had  been  accomplished.  The  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  Commodore  Nicholson's  death  was  not  filled  until  March, 
1812,  when  Commodore  William  Bainbridge  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  commandant  of  a  navy-yard  who  had  held  that  office  for 
eleven  consecutive  years,  in  these  times  of  triennial  change,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  curiosity. 

In  the  list  of  officers  of  the  navy  before  the  peace  establishment 
law  of  1801  was  passed.  Captain  John  Barry  headed  the  list,  and 
Samuel  Nicholson  was  second.  On  the  death  of  Barry,  September  13, 
1803,  he  became  the  senior  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  position  until  his  death,  in  December^  1811. 

Geo.  Henry  Preble, 
Rear'Admiral  U.S,N. 
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ONLY  A  PLANK. 

Only  a  plank  upon  the  rude  waves  cast, 

Borne  o'er  the  rushing  highway  of  the  deep, 
Where  veasels  in  their  grandeur,  proud  and  vast, 
Still  onward  sweep. 

Only  this  mark  upon  the  broadening  seas, — 

But  only  this,  of  that  which  is  no  more, 
A  mighty  ship  with  flag  tossed  to  the  breeze. 
Flying  before ! 

Sun-colored  on  her  prow  bright  letters  shone. 
Giving  her,  sea-baptized,  a  wild-wood  name 
Fragrant  of  forest  leaf,  and  piny  cone. 
And  Indian  fame. 

As  olden  honors  to  a  younger  line, — 

As  stars  worn  on  a  youthful  hero's  breast 
They  gleam  along  the  flashing  fields  of  brine 
And  billowy  crest. 

Truly  a  goodly  ship  of  hardiest  oak ! 

Her  crew?    No  braver  ever  sailed  the  main. 
Yet  off  Cape  Horn  the  gale  upon  her  broke 
And  rent  in  twain 

Her  heart  of  oak.    Sturdy  and  stanch  and  leal. 
She  through  terrific  darkness  quivering  sank. 
Leaving  for  story  this,  her  last  appeal. 
Only  a  plank. 

Esmeralda  Boyle. 

NoBTH  Platts,  Nebraska,  January  1,  1884. 
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CHAPTER    XIV.     (Continued). 

Then  ensued  a  chase  into  the  swamp.  Shots  ringing  through  the 
silence,  cries  of  pain,  and  yells  of  defiance;  men  falling  in  the  mire, 
stumbling  with  curses  to  their  feet,  only  to  drop  again  and  be  trodden 
on  by  comrades  or  pursuers.  Darkness  deep  as  night,  vines  netted 
across  the  path,  every  other  step  a  pitfall.  It  was  a  strange  and  terri- 
ble spot  for  men  to  wage  a  desperate  fight,  where  the  very  earth  be- 
neath their  feet  conspired  against  them,  and  the  darkness  made  a 
friend's  face  seem  a  foe's.  But  the  darkness  meant  escape,  life,  free- 
dom,^-e  very  thing  to  Dane,  now  that  all  better  fortune  had  failed  him. 
Let  the  rest  look  to  themselves,  he  had  no  further  use  for  them,  and 
his  sole  hope  lay  in  the  swamp  itself,  where  he  would  conceal  himself, 
and  trust  to  luck  for  getting  away  when  the  search  should  be  over  and 
the  place  a  solitude. 

Behind  a  fallen  cypress,  writhing  his  body  along  the  ground  into  a 
tangle  of  oozing  moss  and  vines,  whose  sharp,  spiked  twigs  plucked  at 
his  hair  and  tore  his  face,  so  he  crept  like  a  snake  into  its  hole,  and 
waited,  panting  and  wild-eyed,  in  the  darkness,  while  through  each 
moment  that  passed,  his  fierce  anxiety  abated.  It  could  not  be  much 
longer,  and  they  would  all  be  gone  far  enough  away  to  insure  his 
safety. 

Bawles,  the  guide,  who  early  in  the  affray  had  contrived  to  disap- 
pear, was  doubtless  somewhere  in  hiding,  and  would  wait  to  pick  him 
up.  In  all  probability  the  majority  of  his  late  companions  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  lurking-places  so  familiar  to  them ;  and,  the 
pursuit  safely  over,  would  assemble  at  the  rendezvous  with  which 
Rawles  had  acquainted  him.  He  cursed  himself  and  his  ill  luck  now 
for  having  engaged  in  this  fruitless  enterprise,  which  originally  had 
promised  so  well.  Had  he  only  been  wise  enough  to  keep  out  of  it 
his  present  course  would  be  smooth  enough.  It  had  been  his  fixed  in- 
tention to  desert,  as  he  had  hinted  to  Francisca  Suarez,  but  until  his 
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meeting  that  morning  with  his  old  acquaintance  (Rawles)  he  had  formed 
no  defined  or  decisive  plan  of  action.  Then  the  guide  bad  bargained 
for  his  assistance  in  the  scheme  of  rescue,  promising  him  a  third  of  the 
sum  he  should  receive  from  certain  parties  interested  in  the  doomed 
distillery,  though  not  actively  connected  therewith.  Rawles  had  ex- 
tricated himself  from  a  very  tight  place  by  turning  informer,  had  also 
secured  a  good  portion  of  the  governmental  bribe,  and  the  remainder, 
which  he  must  miss,  had  not  been  nearly  equal  to  the  bonus  of  the 
opposing  faction.  He  had  bargained  between  the  two,  greatly  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  this  advantage,  in  lien  of  services  received,  he 
ofl^red  to  share  with  Dane.  The  plan  had  held  numerous  induce- 
ments for  the  soldier,  not  the  least  of  which  was  an  opportunity  of  in- 
juring Lieutenant  Sidney.  It  had  seemed  easy  of  accomplishment, 
and  he  had  readily  promised  his  connivance.  He  was  to  disappear, 
find  his  way  through  Kawles'  directions  and  a  rough  chart  which  had 
been  given  him,  to  a  certain  appointed  rendezvous  in  the  swamp,  where 
a  band  of  Rawles'  boon  companions  had  agreed  to  meet.  There  he 
was  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  on  account  of  his  superior  military  train- 
ing, assume  command  of  the  attack. 

But,  unluckily  for  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  surprise  party  had 
not  been  able  to  arrive  in  time,  as  intended,  to  prevent  tiie  total  de- 
struction of  the  distillery,  and  ultimately  the  entire  scheme  had  failed. 
While  Dane  lay  crouched  in  his  lair  among  the  vines  the  pursuing 
party  had  passed  on,  but  Sidney,  at  least,  had  neither  forgotten  the 
deserter  nor  turned  from  the  intention  of  recapturing  him.  He  wisely 
calculated  that  he  would  be  apt  to  seek  some  hiding-place  near  at  hand, 
and,  such  a  place  once  found,  it  would  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 

There  had  been  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  rescuers  that  was  over 
io  fewer  minutes  than  seemed  possible,  and  at  the  end  Sidney  found 
himself  master  of  all  he  surveyed,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  as 
mnch  as  he  could  have  desired.  He  had  lost  two  of  his  prisoners, 
three  of  his  men  were  wounded,  every  one  was  weary  and  disap- 
pointed, and  so  far  Dane  had  managed  to  elude  th^. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  his  original  errand  had  been  accom- 
plished, so  far  as  utterly  destroying  the  distillery  and  making  the  site 
no  more  desirable  was  concerned  ]  the  wounds  of  his  men  were  but 
slight;  and,  although  he  had  lost  two,  he  had  secured  three  new  pris- 
oners, besides  one  of  those  first  taken.  After  all,  as  the  collector  said, 
it  had  been  a  pretty  good  day's  work,  and  one  with  which  they  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  But  Sidney  had  not  by  any  means  given  up  the 
idea  of  retaking  the  deserter.  In  his  mind  he  had  marked  the  spot 
where  he  had  last  seen  Dane,  and  when  the  principal  business  in  hand 
was  over  he  appointed  two  men,  each  to  start  from  that  spot  and  thor- 
oughly to  scour  the  swamp  in  a  certain  direction.  A  third  direction 
he  selected  for  himself. 
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The  darkness  deepened,  and  a  rank  and  sickly  odor  was  given  forth 
by  the  marsh.  Sidney  was  very  weary,  and  a  superficial  flesh-wound 
in  his  left  arm,  which  he  had  scarcely  noticed  at  first,  b^an  to  throb 
and  burn  feverishly.  He  felt  giddy  and  almost  ill,— dissatisfied  with 
himself,  with  circumstances,  with  everybody  and  everything.  It  was 
a  mood  that  seldom  seized  him,  being  one,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  foreign 
to  his  disposition.  The  reason  of  this  depression  he  could  hardly  have 
explained  to  himself,  and  yet  that  there  was  a  reason  lurking  at  the 
depth  of  it  all  he  half  impatiently  understood.  The  veiy  object  of  his 
errand,  as  he  spied  about  through  the  dreary  solitudes  of  the  marsb, 
was  obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  had  half  resolved  to  disobey  the  impulse 
which  had  brought  him  where  he  was  and  return  to  his  command, 
leaving  the  search  to  the  two  men  he  had  appointed,  when  on  a  sudden 
there  came  a  faint,  wellnigh  unperceptible  stirring  in  the  vines  before 
him.  It  might  have  been  a  crawling  snake,  or  the  movement  of  some 
small  denizen  of  the  swamp ;  and  so  perhaps  Sidney  would  have  fan- 
cied it,  had  he  not,  glancing  down  at  the  same  moment,  seen  an  artillery 
forage-cap  among  the  grass.  The  cross  cannons  alone  showed  with 
distinctness  out  of  the  shadows.  Then  the  flush  of  exultation  which 
swept  over  him,  with  the  hope  that  by  very  chance  he  had  come  upon  the 
object  of  his  quest,  taught  him  in  a  flash  to  what  his  vague  unrest  and 
disappointment  had  been  largely  due.  The  traitor, — the  coward  and 
deserter !  Could  it  be  true  that  his  hands  were  almost  upon  him ;  that 
at  last  he  had  him  in  his  power  ?  With  angry  haste  he  b^an  tearing 
away  the  thick  vines  about  the  spot  where  the  movement  had  attracted 
his  attention.  Again  there  came  a  stirring,  as  though  of  some  sluggish 
length  dragging  itself  away.  It  was  more  like  a  reptile  than  a  human 
being,  but  that  something  was  hidden  there  was  certain  now.  It  might 
not  be  Dane ;  in  great  probability  it  was  not,  for  after  all  the  presence 
of  the  forage-cap  told  little  or  nothing;  only,  if  it  should  be,  what  a 
triumphant  ending  to  this  eventful  day !  At  that  instant,  while  his 
fingers  were  still  clutched  among  the  resisting  vines,  and  his  body 
striving  to  press  itself  forward,  a  memory  of  the  aivonymoua  Idler  re- 
lating so  fiendishly  to  this  man  of  whom  he  was  in  eager  search  flashed 
like  a  blinding  light  through  his  brain,  increasing  tenfold  the  mad  de- 
sire he  had  to  feel  the  traitor  in  the  power  of  his  hands.  That  was  his 
last  thought  for  a  space, — what  followed  was  merely  a  succession  of 
intense  sensations. 

Something  with  a  sudden  spring,  as  though  in  desperation  at  being 
thus  driven  to  bay,  hurled  itself  upon  him  out  of  the  tangled  heaps  of 
vines.  It  was  Dane,  Sidney  divined  rather  than  saw ;  Dane,  with  the 
brute  in  him  asserting  passionate  supremacy  over  the  man  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  cowai*d  rage  and  peril.  A  brute  with  wild  eyes  that  glit- 
tered in  the  darkness,  grinding  teeth,  and  strong,  clutching  fingers  that 
caught  at  Sidney's  throat,  struggling  at  first  to  thrust  him  off  and  pass 
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him,  and  then,  despairing  of  that,  grappling  in  a  fieroe  life  and  death 
fight  for  mastery.  They  strove  tc^ther  breast  to  breast,  no  longer 
officer  and  soldier,  but  man  against  man,  their  hot  breath  ooming  and 
going  in  each  other's  faces,  their  fingers  at  each  other's  throats.  They 
made  no  sonnd,  save  as  their  feet  pressed  upon  the  crackling  vines,  or 
as  their  breathing  whistled  sharply  between  their  close-set  teeth.  It 
was  for  life  and  liberty  with  Dane  now,  and  all  his  coward  blood  had 
tamed  to  fire.  There  never  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  not,  as  by 
the  instinct  of  his  lower  nature,  hated  Sidney  with  a  jealous  hatred, 
and  now  he  hated  him  murderously,  as  a  man  does  the  sole  barrier  that 
stands  relentlessly  between  him  and  his  freedom.  Sidney  felt  with  one 
hand  for  his  pistol,  while  the  other  clutched  at  his  opponent's  collar. 
In  an  instant  Dane  had  pinioned  him  with  both  arms  about  his  back 
and  chest,  and  together  they  fell  heavily,  with  a  stunning  ^^  thud,"  to 
the  ground,  Dane  uppermost  at  first;  and  then,  by  a  violent  wrench 
and  struggle,  it  was  Sidney  who  pressed  his  enemy  down— deeper  and 
deeper — into  the  yielding  mire.  Thus,  holding  Dane  powerless  by  a 
grip  upon  his  throaty  with  the  other  hand  he  found  his  pistol,  and 
co(^ed  it  before  the  other's  starting  eyes.  *^  Don't  you  move  an  inch, 
or  I  shall  surely  kill  you,"  he  breathed,  hoarsely. 

The  face  of  Dane  shone  ghastly  white  and  distorted  through  the 
gathering  darkness.  ^' Don't  I  don't  shoot  I"  he  gurgled,  under  the 
pressure  of  Sidney's  tightening  hand.  '^  Don't  shoot,  for  God's — for — 
Bcnwy  Duan^B  sake !" 

''You  damned  villain  1"  Sidney  burst  forth,  almost  loosing  his 
hold  in  the  fierce  start  and  twinge  of  each  nerve  at  the  hateful,  unex- 
pected words.  '^  You  damned  villain,  if  you  dare  speak  that  name 
again  I'll  kill  you  like  a  dog,  and  leave  your  corpse  to  rot  here !" 

As  he  spoke,  driven  out  of  himself  with  passion,  he  pressed  the 
traitorous  throat  until  the  pallid  face  became  dark  and  agonized,  and 
then  raising  his  voice,  harsh  still  from  the  late  compression  of  his  own 
windpipe,  he  shouted  the  names  of  the  two  men  he  had  sent  out  as 
Searchers, — "  Murphy  I"  and  "  Payne !"  once,  twice, — and  the  sound  of 
rapid  footsteps  was  audibly  approaching. 

4E  ♦♦♦♦♦*♦* 

The  deputy  collector  pulled  out  his  watch  and  consulted  it  intently. 
''  Do  you  realize  that  already  we  can  say  our  victory  was  made  yester- 
day ?"  he  asked  of  Sidney,  gayly.  '^  To-morrow  has  come.  It  is  after 
one  o'clock." 

They  were  on  the  train,  moving  at  snail's-pace  through  the  dark 
stretch  of  pine  woods,  on  the  way  back  to  Pensacola.  The  tedious 
marches,  which  on  the  return  had  seemed  discouragingly  interminable, 
had  somehow  been  gotten  over  with.  Weary,  travel-stained,  but  yet 
triumphant,  the  men  sat  about  in  the  dimly-lighted,  kerosene-fragrant 
car,  which,  in  spite  of  the  constant  rough  jarring  and  jolting,  was  like 
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a  haven  of  most  grateful  rest  to  them.  Some  dozed,  others  discosBed 
in  a  low  tone  the  events  and  basiness  of  the  day,  while  still  others,  in 
grim  silence,  formed  a  guard  about  the  sullen  prisoners.  Arrived  at 
last  in  Pensacola,  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  Dane,  were  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  whose  "  mercies,"  presumably,  were  fally 
as  ^'  tender''  as  the  unrepentant  and  unsuccessful  reprobates  deserved. 

Then,  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  duty  well  fulfilled,  the 
soldiers  prepared  to  accomplish  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  towards 
Barrancas  on  the  steam-launch  which,  for  some  time,  had  been  await- 
ing them.  The  breeze  from  the  ocean  swept  a  cool,  fluttering  toudi 
over  Sidney's  hot  forehead  as  he  stood  on  the  small  deck,  his  face  lifted 
skyward.  As  he  stood  so,  under  the  paling  stars,  with  the  mysterious 
light  that  emanates  from  the  ocean  shining  and  heaving  beneath  his 
eyes,  the  swamp,  the  fight  at  the  distillery,  and,  above  all,  that  mad 
struggle  with  the  deserter,  seemed  all  a  feverish  dream,  bred  by  the 
poison  of  the  marsh,  and  now  swept  far  away  by  the  invigorating  rash 
of  the  salt  wind. 

He  thought  of  the  girl  he  loved,  who  slept,  perhaps,  while  each  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waves  brought  him  so  much  nearer  to  her.  His  brows 
contracted  a  little,  and  his  fingers  clinched  themselves  involuntarily  as 
the  words  Dane  had  dared  to  put  beside  her  sacred  name  repeated 
themselves  provokingly  within  his  brain ;  but,  by  a  concentrated  eflbrt, 
he  drove  away  the  hateful  recollection.  The  night  was  too  fair,  and 
the  mood  it  had  brought  to  him  was  too  happy  and  peaceful  a  one  to 
be  thus  poisonously  blighted.  He  would  think  only  of  Bonny,  since  a 
vision  of  so  much  purity  and  beauty  was  alone  fit  to  be  harbored  under 
such  stars  as  shone  above.  And  he  might  think,  too,  without  sacrilege, 
of  the  kind  words  she  had  given  him  as  they  had  parted.  Some  time 
he  should  make  her  say  still  kinder  ones.  He  felt,  for  the  moment, 
blissfully  confident  of  that,  though  often  lately  he  had  known  discour- 
agement. 

There  was  something  in  the  influence  of  the  night — the  fairness 
and  largeness  of  the  world,  which  seemed  all  starlight  and  dark,  heav- 
ing water,  with  such  infinite  serenity  of  space  to  hold  one's  possible 
happiness  in — ^that  affected  him  unusually,  perhaps  from  the  very  con- 
trast it  presented  to  the  sordid  struggles  of  the  day.  The  light  of  a 
new  morning  had  begun  to  quiver  in  a  pale  line  of  shining  steel,  which, 
as  yet,  but  feebly  undermined  the  purple  darkness  in  the  east,  as  the 
steam-launch  made  her  landing  at  Barrancas.  Then  some  time  was 
occupied  in  disposing  of  the  men  and  seeing  to  the  proper  confinement 
of  the  deserter.  The  steely  line  had  broadened  and  gained  a  sufiusion 
of  coloring,  when  at  length  Sidney  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  qua> 
ters.  The  breath  of  the  coming  day  was  sweet  and  fresh  as  it  blew 
towards  the  land  from  over  the  sea,  and,  tired  as  Sidney  was,  he  lin- 
gered, unwilling  to  shut  himself  away  from  the  outer  morning  into  the 
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close,  unbanished  night  of  the  house.  The  whole  air  was  asleep  with 
the  ineffable  stillness  of  early  dawn.  Sometimes  a  bird  twittered  from 
an  unseen  nest  a  few  fitful,  dreamily  tender  notes,  but  serving  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  pure  silence.  The  rosy  gray  in  the  sky  stole 
slowly  higher,  and  the  horizon  turned  to  gold.  Soft  pink  and  silver 
lights  shimmered  upon  the  water,  as  the  round,  ruddy  edge  of  the  sun 
appeared,  and  then  streamed  in  a  pathway  of  glory  down  across  the 
bay.  The  sky  became  a  kaleidoscope  of  changing  colors,  with  floating 
rose-leaf  and  canary-feather  clouds,  and  all  the  upper  heaven,  that 
had  before  been  gray,  was  palest  silver  blue.  A  mocking-bird  sud- 
denly sang  out  in  the  cheery  surprise  of  its  awakening,  and  was  an- 
swered on  every  side. 

Somebody  came  to  a  window  that  Sidney  had  been  watching  more 
intently  than  the  sunrise,  and,  pushing  away  one  curtain,  peeped  fur- 
tively about.  "  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emelie  1^'  Sidney  fatuously 
quoted  to  himself,  as,  with  a  satisfied  feeling  at  his  heart,  at  length  he 
went  in-doors. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

When  Bonny  had  found  time  to  analyze  Francisca  Suarez's  words 
regarding  Dane's  intentions,  and  had  suspected  rather  than  gleaned  the 
meaning  of  the  words  themselves,  she  had  experienced  an  uncontroll- 
able and  fairly  buoyant  sense  of  relief.  She  could  not  with  her  small 
knowledge  of  military  matters  comprehend  the  ignominy  attendant  on 
desertion,  and  her  sole  sensation  was  delight  at  the  man's  departure. 
It  was  a  selfish  delight,  perhaps,  since  for  the  moment  she  had  no 
thought  of  Francisca.  He  would  be  gone ;  she  would  be  free  from  the 
burden  and  fear  of  his  constant  presence ;  that  was  all  there  was  room 
for  in  her  mind  at  the  first.  Then  with  a  pang  returning  to  Francisca 
and  her  troubles,  remembering  the  possibility  that  the  poor  girl  might 
be  mad  enough  to  follow  her  lover,  she  yet  reassured  herself  with  the 
thought  that  having  kept  her  promise  and  read  the  letter  she  had  car- 
ried home,  even  the  foolish,  lovesick  little  Spaniard  would  be  too  wise 
for  such  a  course.  She  was  naturally  pure-minded.  Bonny  told  herself, 
and  that  very  innate  purity  would  help  to  keep  her  strong,  once  she 
even  believed  in  the  possible  truth  of  what  that  day  she  had  listened 
to.  At  all  events  the  girl  could  not  go  until  she  was  sent  for  and  knew 
her  destination,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  should  see  her,  confronting 
her  with  new  proofs  which  in  her  first  excitement  she  had  neglected  to 
bring  forward. 

Having  settled  so  much  to  her  mental  satisfaction,  she  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  return  again  to  herself.  Dane's  absence  was  like  the  lifl- 
ing  of  a  dense  black  cloud,  and  she  continued  to  feel  it  so,  though  she 
assured  herself  that  her  relation  was  in  every  way  unreasonable,  the 
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circumstances  linking  her  to  him  being  in  nowise  altered.  However^ 
a  momentary  intense  pain  being  relieved  the  sufferer  does  not  always 
immediately  remember  that  the  root  of  the  disease  remains  unchanged. 
Although  she  informed  herself  a  hundred  times  that  her  present  free- 
dom meant  no  permanent  release  from  the  burden  she  was  called  upon 
to  bear,  still  she  perceptibly  brightened  and  found  herself  looking  at 
afiairs  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Was  there  no  hope  that  after  all,  at  a  far-off  time  in  the  future, 
Sidney  and  she  might  be  to  each  other  something  more  than  the  friends 
whose  friendship's  foundation  was  a  castle  in  the  air  ?  Might  not  Sid- 
ney hear  the  truth  and  be  given  the  right  to  choose  how  it  should  be 
between  them  ?  She  had  grown  to  care  for  him  as  in  all  her  twenty- 
one  years  she  had  never  cared  for  any  man.  Often  she  had  been  told 
that  she  was  cold  of  heart  where  lovers  were  concerned,  and  she  had 
grown  to  believe  that  it  must  be  true.  But  now  she  had  suddenly 
learned  otherwise.  This  love  was  a  revelation  to  her,  a  revelation  of 
her  own  nature  and  of  another's.  It  gave  her  a  strange,  keen  happi- 
ness at  some  moments,  and  again  a  pain  still  more  keen,  so  keen  as  to 
be  almost  unbearable ;  and  through  all  her  life  till  now  she  had  been 
unused  to  pain  or  grief  of  any  sharp  or  personal  kind.  She  craved 
and  felt  a  need  for  the  love  that  Sidney  offered  her.  She  could  scarcely 
endure  the  thought  that  sooner  or  later  he  might  forget  her,  when  she 
had  of  her  own  will  removed  herself  from  his  life,  and  yet  forgetful- 
ness  was  the  best  boon  that  fate  could  bestow  upon  him  if  it  denied  him 
the  happiness  he  asked.  All  of  this  ground  she  would  go  over  and 
over  within  her  mind,  generally  in  the  end  arriving  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. Out  of  her  very  love  for  him  she  must  be  resolute  in  refusing 
him  hope.  Was  not  his  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  army  life  he  had 
chosen  ?  and  had  not  Mrs.  Revere  distinctly  told  her  that  a  connection 
such  as  hers  would  be  to  a  man  in  the  military  profession  a  disgrace 
too  deep  and  desperate  for  words  to  express  ?  Mrs.  Revere  had  surely 
spoken  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  and  of  what  she  had  learned 
in  the  years  of  her  married  life.  There  could  be  no  more  reliable 
authority,  and  as  Mrs.  Revere  spoke  so  would  Sidney  feel,  so  would 
every  honorable  army  officer  feel.  Could  she.  Bonny  Duane,  who  had 
always  believed — if  half  unconsciously — that  when  she  should  bestow 
her  love  she  would  be  rendering  up  a  treasure  inestimable,  for  which 
a  man  must  be  one  above  the  general  order  of  his  kind,  if  he  would 
count  himself  worthy;  could  she  give  herself  to  one  who  would  be 
eternally  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  world  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
gift?  No, — a  thousand  times  no !  Her  pride  had  fallen  in  the  dust; 
she  saw  herself  as  she  had  been, — vain  of  her  birth,  her  social  standing, 
and  of  the  honorable  name  she  had  fancied  herself  fitted  to  bear;  she 
saw  herself  down  off  her  pedestal  gazing  up  at  Sidney  wistfully  from 
afar,  and  yet  she  was  too  proud  to  take  the  love  he  offered  at  the  price 
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she  would  have  to  pay, — the  price  of  remorse  and  a  galling  misery  of 
hamiliation.  The  man  who  became  her  husband  must  bend  before 
her,  or  receive  her  from  his  own  level,  not  stoop  to  raise  her  to  his ; 
and  now,  since  she  had  learned  that  this  could  never  be,  she  would  live 
single  till  the  day  of  her  death.  But  she  would  always  feel  the  richer 
for  this  love  that  had  been  given  her,  she  told  herself,  and,  though  she 
would  crush  it  if  she  could,  its  fragrance  would  still  be  sweet  to  her  as 
the  perfume  of  a  rose  inhaled  over  the  barrier  of  a  prison  wall. 

The  day  after  her  conversation  with  Francisca,  she  had  felt  so  con- 
fident that  the  girl  would  seek  her  again,  she  had  taken  no  measures  to 
bring  about  another  meeting.  But  evening  had  come  and  gone,  and 
still  Francisca  made  no  sign.  That  night  Bonny's  sleep  was  troubled, 
and  in  her  dreams  she  saw  the  two  who  occupied  so  many  of  her  wak- 
ing thoughts, — Sidney  and  the  little  Spanish  girl.  Always  in  the 
vision  some  evil  shadow  came  and  pushed  between  herself  and  Sidney, 
and  made  a  great  darkness  where  they  stood.  Or  else  she  would  be 
falling  from  a  terrible  height,  praying  Sidney  to  save  her,  in  vain, 
while  he  looked  down  on  her  from  above  unmoved,  and  Francisca 
knelt  beside  him,  crying  wildly,  as  she  had  seen  her  last.  Then,  when 
she  started  awake,  trembling,  and  cold  with  a  chilly  dew  of  perspira- 
tion, the  dream  oppression  would  not  be  exorcised,  but  made  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  seem  a  thing  tangible  and  to  be  feared.  The  hours 
were  long  in  passing,  and  at  sunrise,  with  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  be- 
cause the  day  had  come,  she  left  her  bed  and  went  to  the  window, 
drawing  in  deep,  grateful  breaths  of  the  sweet,  bland  morning  air. 

She  had  expected  nothing  less  in  the  world  than  to  behold  Sidney 
(who  she  had  not  supposed  could  return  so  early),  but  there  he  actually 
was,  alive,  in  the  flesh,  and  he  was  looking  towards  her  window  with 
eyes  that  defied  any  dream-shadows  to  come  between.  Bonny  hastily 
drew  her  curtains  on  the  welcome,  though  unexpected,  sight,  and  re- 
tamed  (shy  and  ashamed,  as  if  she  had  gone  to  the  window  with  the 
set  purpose  of  gazing  at  him)  to  her  lately-deserted  bed.  But,  although 
she  presently  fell  asleep  once  more,  she  was  not  again  visited  by  evil 
dreams.  The  influence  of  the  sunrise,  and  of  Sidney's  living,  longing 
eyes,  had  driven  them  away. 

At  breakfast  time  she  appeared,  looking  very  fresh  and  charming, 
^  better  than  she  had  for  ever  so  long,''  asseverated  Mrs.  Revere. 

There  is  certainly  no  hour  in  the  day  at  which  a  young  woman 
blessed  with  a  fine  complexion  shows  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  early 
morning;  and  on  this  particular  occasion  Bonny  was  a  picture,  with 
her  brown  eyes,  whose  whites  were  clear  almost  to  blueness,  brighter 
than  they  had  recently  seemed;  her  skin  fair  and  rosy  as  a  sea -shell ; 
her  ruddy,  yellow  hair  curling  in  soft  rings  from  the  water  that  had 
lately  touched  it;  and  her  lips  smiling  in  response  to  the  greeting  she 
received.     How  could   the  blighting  breath  of  scandal  so  much  as 
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approach  that  radiant  creatare?  was  Mrs.  Bevere's  invohutarj  thoaght 
as  Bonny  entered  the  room,  although  she  clothed  it  mentally  in  a  way 
that  was  somewhat  more  commonplace. 

"  Have  any  tidings  arrived  of  the  distillery  expedition  ?"  the  prl 
asked,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  the  table. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Mrs.  Revere  returned.  "  Jack  has  already  been  over 
to  see  the  captain,  who  ate  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  then  they  went  out 
together.  The  expedition  came  back  a  little  before  sunrise,  having 
been  decidedly  successful,  I  believe,  though  I  fancied  from  Jack's 
manner  that  one  or  two  things  had  happened  to  vex  him.'' 

^^  To  vex  him  ?  Were  they  not,  then,  as  successful  as  he  suspected, 
or — or  was  anybody  hurt?" 

^'  Oh,  their  success  was  all  right ;  trust  Jack  Sidney  for  that  Bat 
they  had  a  fight,  quite  a  serious  one  too." 

^^  A  fight  f^  paling  and  flushing  alternately. 

^'  Yes,  a  surprise,  from  an  ambush,  or  something  horrid.  I  scarcely 
understood.  Jack  would  tell  me  so  little ;  but  it  all  came  about  through 
one  of  the  men,  who  first  deserted,  and  then  brought  down  a  crowd  of 
ruffians  on  Jack  and  the  rest  just  as  they  thought  everything  was  well 
accomplished."  As  she  concluded  her  rather  abridged  explanation, 
Mrs.  B.evere  started  slightly,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,  as  from 
the  sudden  recollection  of  some  circumstance  forgotten.  ^'  When  I  say 
one  of  the  men,  I  mean  a  soldier,  of  course,"  she  added,  hastily;  ''and 
the  very  worst  of  the  lot."  She  began  to  stir  her  coffee  in  an  absorbed, 
nervous  manner,  glancing  up  once  quickly,  and  as  quickly  looking 
down.  '^  It  was  that  bad  fellow  who  has  been  talked  about  in  connec- 
tion with  Francisca  Suarez.     You  know  what  one  that  is,  I  suppose?" 

Bonny  did  not  answer  at  first.  She  sat  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
with  her  color  coming  and  going  noticeably.  Mrs.  Revere  went  on 
stirring  her  coffee.  .Presently  Bonny  spoke.  "  So  it  was  poor  Fran- 
cisca's  lover  who  betrayed  them  ?  What  could  have  been  his  motive, 
I  wonder  ?     But  nobody  was  hurt  ?" 

'^  Jack  was  not ;  at  least  if  he  was  he  did  not  speak  of  it,  so  there 
could  have  been  nothing  serious.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  were 
slightly  wounded,  I  believe,  and  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
*  repairs. 

"  And — and  then  you  said  Francisca's  lover  had  deserted  ?  If  he 
was  so  bad  a  man,  I  should  not  think  they  would  make  much  effort  to 
get  him  back  again,  should  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  recaptured  already.  The  worse  the  man  the  more 
anxious  would  they  be  to  have  him  punished  and  imprisoned ;  and  this 
one  deserves  the  very  severest  punishment  he  could  receive.  The 
wretched  traitor !  Just  think,  Bonny,  it  is  not  his  fault  that  Jack  and 
all  his  command  are  not  murdered.  Oh,  if  only  it  were  in  time  of 
war,  and  he  could  be  made  to  lose  his  life  for  his  crime !" 
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As  if  she  had  been  struck  upon  the  face,  a  tide  of  crimson  surged  to 
Bonnj's  cheeks,  and  remaining,  burned  there  with  a  vivid,  steady  flame. 
She  stared  at  Mrs.  Revere  almost  wildly.  *^  Tell  me/^  she  said,  whis- 
pering, "they — they  can't  kill  him,  can  they?  What  will  be  the  end 
of  it;  what  will  be  done  to  him?'' 

"I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Bevere  replied,  eyeing  Bonny  coldly. 
"  Something  dreadful,  I  hope.  Surely  nothing  could  be  too  bad  for 
him.     I  wish  he  could  be  hung.'' 

"Oh,  no,  no!  not  that  I"  cried  the  girl,  starting  from  her  chair, 
and,  as  she  did  so,  overturning  her  untasted  glass  of  milk.  This  acci- 
dent created  a  merciful  diversion,  and  by  the  time  the  contents  of  the 
broken  goblet  had  been  wiped  off  her  dress,  and  the  waitress  had  been 
summoned  to  sweep  up  the  bits  of  thin  glass  from  the  carpet,  she  was 
sufficiently  mistress  of  herself  to  be  able  to  control  her  voice  and  coun- 
tenance. But  the  fair  and  blooming  face  she  had  brought  into  the 
breakfast-room  was  replaced  by  one  of  pallor,  perplexity,  and  gloom. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Benny's,  when  weary  or  distressed,  that  dark, 
bluish  markings,  distinct  as  if  drawn  with  a  pencil,  came  out  beneath 
her  eyes.     This  appearance  was  very  noticeable  now. 

"  Had  you  quite  finished  your  breakfast?"  Mrs.  Revere  questioned^ 
in  a  chilly  manner,  when  waitress  and  dustpan  had  left  the  room. 

"  Oh,  yes,  thanks,"  Bonny  answered,  absently,  although  she  had  in 
reality  tasted  nothing  but  a  morsel  of  bread.  She  showed  no  intention^ 
however,  of  following  her  hostess  to  the  parlor,  but  walked  to  a  window 
and  stood  quite  still,  looking  out.  Mrs.  Severe  paused  at  the  door- way, 
her  hand  on  the  portiere,  but  presently  joined  Bonny  and  looked  out 
also.  "  You  do  not  seem  particularly  elated  by  the  tidings  of  Sidney's 
success,  my  dear,"  she  said,  by  and  by,  "  and  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  any  reason  to  feel  flattered  by  your  manner." 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  be  pleased  with  that  or  anything  ?"  Bonny  broke 
oat,  with  a  surface  impatience  that  was  but  the  visible  token  of  a  deeper 
emotion.  "  How  can  I,  when  in  the  same  breath  with  that  you  talk  of 
murder,  and  hanging,  and  all  kinds  of  horrible  things  ?  It  is  like  the 
dreams  I  had  in  the  night,  all  come  true  with  the  morning.  It  makes 
me  fairly  ill  I" 

Alice  King  Hamilton. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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7^ CAT  HAULTAUT,  MIDSHIPMAN  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY;  OR,  LIFE  AT  THE  NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 

(Oon tinned  from  page  884.) 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  SCHOOL  IB  BBOKEN  UP. 

The  leave-takings,  as  singly  and  in  groups  the  members  of  the  class 
from  the  seceding  States  took  their  departure,  left  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion upon  the  general  surface,  for  the  time  was  so  fully  occupied  that 
there  were  but  few  moments  to  spare  for  outside  themes.  As  the  weeks 
passed  on,  however,  there  came  to  be  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  causes 
which  had  taken  away  so  many,  and  a  fixed  determination  on  the  part 
of  those  from  the  North  to  stand  firmly  by  the  government,  and  they 
were  drawn  more  closely  together  by  the  accounts  they  heard  of  what 
was  doing  in  and  about  Annapolis.  There  was  a  large  secession  element 
in  the  old  town,  and  the  governor  himself  was  by  no  means  without  his 
leanings  in  that  direction.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  warlike  talk  and 
some  preparation  in  the  way  of  drilling  on  the  part  of  the  militia.  A 
cavalry  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Severn  woald  occasionally 
make  its  appearance,  and  remind  the  youngsters  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  all  the  talk  that  had  come  to  their  ears.  As  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict  drew  near,  there  was  more  and  more  stirring  of  the 
tranquil  surface  of  scholastic  life,  and  a  gradual  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  affiiirs.  At  length  came  the  taking  of  Sumter,  the  news  of 
which  here,  as  all  over  the  land,  aroused  the  war-spirit  of  both  parties: 
the  secessionists  were  greatly  elated,  and  threats  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  good  old  "  Constitution,"  were  freely  uttered.  But 
measures  were  taken  within  the  walls  to  frustrate  any  attempts  that 
might  be  made.  The  only  force  to  be  depended  upon  was  such  as  the 
midshipmen  afforded,  but  this  was  by  no  means  a  despicable  one ;  for  all 
had  been  trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  a  boy  who  knows  how  to  shoot 
is  quite  as  dangerous  as  a  man,  under  certain  circumstances.  The  gates 
were  carefully  closed  day  and  night,  and  a  guard  patroled  the  grounds 
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from  sunset  to  sunrise^  keeping  watoh  lest  any  suspicious  parties  should 
approach  tlie  sea-wall.  This  guard  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
lieutenants  attached  to  the  Academy^  and  occasionally  the  command 
fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them  who  was  contemplating  the  resignation 
of  his  commission^  even  if  he  had  not  already  sent  it  to  Washington ; 
this  fact,  however,  made  no  difierence  to  him ;  so  long  as  he  held 
his  commission  be  did  his  duty  loyally  and  completely,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  with  much  regret  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  ^'  follow  his 
State/^  On  board  the  ^^Constitution''  like  precautions  were  taken; 
a  gun's  crew  was  detailed  to  keep  guard,  sentinels  being  posted  on  the 
forecastle  and  poop ;  two  of  the  guns  were  taken  from  the  quarter-deck 
and  placed  in  the  recitation-rooms  under  the  poop,  pointing  through 
the  stern  ports  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  channel.  One  day 
came  the  news  of  the  Baltimore  riots  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  on  their  way  to  Washington ;  and  with  this  great  cause 
for  elation,  threats  of  an  attempt  upon  the  Academy  became  more  and 
more  undisguised. 

During  the  week  preceding  this  exciting  Saturday,  the  recitations 
and  drills  had  gone  on  as  quietly  as  if  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  had 
been  entirely  unthought  of,  but  there  was  now  to  be  an  end  of  all  this. 
War,  if  it  had  not  actually  come,  yet  made  its  presence  so  felt  that 
there  was  no  longer  opportunity  for  study.  On  this  Saturday  evening, 
then,  the  anticipated  attack  might  be  looked  for ;  the  officials  had  un- 
donbted  reason  to  believe  that,  flushed  with  their  victory,  the  mob  of 
Baltimore  would  soon  appear  and  claim  the  government  property  as 
their  own;  the  guards  were  doubled,  and  every  precaution  taken 
against  surprise.  Jack,  as  adjutant,  had  general  charge  of  the  prepa- 
rations, and  it  vras  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  sat  down  at  his.  desk 
that  evening  to  write  that  letter  which  might  possibly  be  the  last  he 
should  ever  pen.  He  had  kept  his  family  apprised  of  the  situation  of 
affiurs,  and  his  father  had  exhorted  him  to  do  his  best,  while  his 
mother's  prayers  for  his  preservation  were  mingled  with  like  stirring 
words ;  she  had  given  him  to  his  country,  and  he  had  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  from  which  he  must  never 
take  a  backward  step.  Imbued  with  these  sentiments,  yet  feeling  sad 
that  events  had  so  occurred  as  to  force  aflairs  into  their  present  channel. 
Jack  wrote  his  letter,  placing  it  in  his  desk,  where  he  knew  it  would  be 
found  the  following  morning,  either  by  himself  or  by  some  of  his 
comrades  who  would  be  making  a  package  of  his  goods  and  chattels 
to  send  home  to  his  parents.  Before  turning  in  for  the  night.  Jack 
saw  that  the  guards  were  posted  and  so  reported  to  the  officer  in 
charge.  It  was  Ben's  ^crew  that  had  the  first  two  hours,  from  ten 
until  twelve;  eyes  and  ears  were  open,  and  as  the  bell  struck  the 
half-hours,  the  cry  of  the  sentinels  on  shore  could  be  plainly  heard, 
assuring  those  on  board  that  they  too  were  keeping  guard.     There  was 
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no  mooDy  and  the  night  was  somewhat  cloudy,  so  that  objects  could  doI 
be  readily  seen ;  but  the  keen  eyes  of  the  forecastle  lookout  discovered 
about  midnight  a  large  sloop  approaching  the  ship.  ^'Sail  hoi" 
he  cried^  and  in  a  moment  all  was  excitement  on  the  deck ;  the  main 
body  of  the  crew  had  been  sitting  or  walking  about,  their  moskebi 
close  at  hand.  The  guns  were  all  cast  loose  ready  for  firing,  having 
been  loaded  the  preceding  evening,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
call  the  midshipmen  to  their  quarters.  After  a  moment  had  passed. 
Captain  George,  seeing  the  sloop  continuing  to  approach,  gave  the  order 
to  rouse  those  below.  Tom  Hunter's  pipe  blew  its  loudest  blast,  and 
there  followed  in  stentorian  tones  the  call,  ^^All  hands  save  ship!" 
Nearly  every  one  had  turned  in  ^^  like  a  trooper's  horse,  all  standing," 
and  before  the  drum  had  ceased  the  beating  to  quarters,  which  followed 
Tom's  pipe,  every  gun  was  manned,  and,  with  lock-strings  in  hand,  the 
gun  captains  only  waited  for  orders  to  fire.  As  the  sloop  came  nearer 
the  ship.  Captain  George  hailed  her  with  ^^  Sloop  ahoy  I"  in  his  most 
commanding  voice.  A  sleepy  voice,  apparently  as  of  one  startled  from 
cogitation,  answered,  ^^  Hello  I"  in  unmistakably  n^o  tones;  and 
alarmed  at  the  unwonted  hailing,  the  sloop's  helm  was  put  up  and  her 
direction  changed,  as  she  went  on  her  l^itimate  errand,  which  was  one 
far  enough  from  an  attempt  upon  the  wooden  walls  of  ^'  Old  Ironsides." 
Als  these  events  rapidly  transpired,  the  somewhat  bewildered  midship- 
men breathed  more  freely,  and  were  glad  indeed  when  in  a  few  minutes 
the  order  was  given  to  go  below  and  turn  in  again. 

But  this  tranquillity  was  not  to  last  long ;  from  the  picket-boat  in 
the  outer  harbor  ascended  a  rocket,  and  sounds  as  of  an  approaching 
steamer  were  heard,  as  again  all  hands  were  called ;  the  guns  in  the 
stem  ports  were  promptly  manned,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
warm  reception  to  any  attacking  party.  Presently  the  sounds  ceased, 
the  noise  of  an  anchor  let  go  was  heard,  and  then  all  was  still ;  no 
sounds  of  lowering  of  boats  or  anything  looking  like  further  move- 
ment reached  the  ears  of  the  watchers,  and  after  half  an  hour  or  so, 
once  more  they  were  permitted  to  seek  their  hammocks. 

As  the  dawn  approached  eager  eyes  peered  through  the  gradually 
diminishing  darkness  to  discern  the  whereabouts  and  the  character  of 
the  steamer  that  had  caused  so  much  alarm.  Presently  she  was  dis- 
covered about  a  mile  distant,  and  as  the  light  grew  stronger  she  was 
seen  to  be  filled  with  troops ;  then  her  name  was  distinguished,  '^  Mary- 
land" being  painted  upon  her  paddle-boxes.  As  this  vessel  was  known 
to  be  the  one  used  in  the  transfer  of  the  railroad-trains  across  the 
Susquehanna  at  Havre  de  Grace,  much  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  the 
place  whence  the  soldiers  came.  Were  they  Baltimore  militia,  or 
what?  As  the  sun  rose  on  that  beautiful  April  morning  all  doubt 
was  at  end ;  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  at  her  flag-staff,  and  there 
could  be  heard  the  shrill  music  of  the  fifes,  mingled  with  the  roll  of 
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the  drams^  as  they  gave  forth  their  salutation  to  their  country^s  banner. 
Meantime  a  boat  had  been  sent^  in  charge  of  one  of  the  officers^  to 
learn  the  purposes  of  the  troops  on  board  the  steamer;  she  reached 
the  ^'  Maryland''  jost  as  the  ensign  was  run  up,  and  found  that  the 
vessel  had  on  board  Greneral  Butler  with  the  Massachusetts  troops 
under  his  command*  By  this  o£Gicer  the  general  sent  back  word  that  he 
would  land  his  men  during  the  forenoon,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the 
**  Maryland"  was  fast  alongside  the  *'  Constitution."  Great  was  the 
excitement  in  the  city,  and  very  soon  after  the  steamer  had  arrived  the 
governor  came  on  board  the  ^'Constitution/'  accompanied  by  the 
superintendent  and  another  elderly  naval  officer,  who  lived  in  town. 
The  governor  endeavored  to  persuade  General  Butler  not  to  land  his 
men,  but  the  latter  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  and  when  the  governor 
finally  protested  against  Massachusetts  troops  placing  their  feet  on  the 
soil  of  Maryland,  the  reply  was,  in  substance, ''  I  am  going  to  land 
United  States  troops  on  United  States  soil,  and  shall  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington as  soon  as  possible."  Preparations  were  now  made  for  hoisting 
out  the  ''  Constitution's"  guns,  in  order  to  lighten  her  sufficiently  to 
get  her  over  the  bar;  this  work  was  done  by  the  men  on  board  the 
two  vessels,  volunteers  being  called  for  among  the  soldiers  with  excel- 
lent results.  The  greater  part  of  the  fourth  class  were  sent  on  shore, 
Jack  and  Ben  with  about  a  dozen  others  being  selected  to  remain  and 
assist  in  the  work  to  be  done.  After  the  guns  had  been  taken  on  board 
the  '^  Maryland,"  much  time  was  occupied  in  slipping  the  various 
cables  by  which  the  ship  was  moored,  and  then  a  still  greater  period 
passed  in  heaving  up  the  anchors:  so  the  day  wore  on.  As  the 
services  of  the  soldiers  were  necessary  on  board  the  ship,  and  as  also 
there  were  no  accommodations  ready  for  them  on  shore,  they  were  not 
landed  this  day.  Finally,  late  in  the  afternoon  all  was  reported  ready, 
and  the  captain  of  the  steamer  was  directed  to  go  ahead ;  his  affiliations, 
as  also  those  of  most  of  his  crew,  were  with  the  secessionists,  and  it  was 
a  very  unwilling  aid  that  he  lent  to  those  who  had  seized  his  boat. 
However,  a  little  display  of  force  caused  a  disappearance  of  any  out- 

engines.  Slowly  the  ponderous  wheels  revolved,  and  gradually  the 
ship  moved  out  of  the  bed  she  had  made  for  herself  in  the  mud.  As 
she  gradually  lefl  the  bridge  a  crowd  of  lookers-on  watched  her  with 
great  interest ;  slower  and  slower  moved  the  engines  until  finally  they 
came  almost  to  a  stand-still ;  '^  the  steam  had  run  down,"  it  was  said. 
It  was  probably  the  first  time  that  steam  had  ever  been  raised  by  the 
aid  of  revolvers,  but  these  little  hints  to  quick  movements  and  hard 
work  soon  convinced  the  firemen  that  the  steam  could  be  run  up  again, 
as  it  was  not  long  after,  and  the  old  ship  was  again  in  motion,  followed 
by  cheers  and  great  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  crowd,  which 
Jack  and  Ben,  who  were  on  the  poop,  assisted  in  answering  most  ener- 
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getically.  About  three  miles  from  her  starting-place  the  ship  b^an 
to  stir  up  the  mud  on  the  bottom,  and  finally  grounded ;  as  the  tide 
was  falling  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  it  to  rise,  and 
an  anchor  was  let  go  to  keep  the  ship  in  place  when  she  should  again 
be  afloat. 

By  this  time  it  was  sunset,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  be 
felt.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  day  the  question  of  food  had  been 
overlooked,  all  the  usual  mechanism  for  the  preparation  of  the  mid- 
shipmen's meals  having  come  to  a  stand-still.  The  men  on  board  both 
vessels  were  also  in  the  same  predicament;  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  get 
from  the  '^  Constitution's"  hold  a  sufficient  supply  of  pork  and  hard 
bread,  and  to  set  the  galley  in  operation  for  the  cooking  of  the  former. 
Jack  and  his  comrades  were,  however,  too  nearly  famished  to  await  such 
a  slow  process,  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to  make  a  delicious  meal 
from  the  hard  bread,  covering  it  with  a  thin  slice  of  the  raw  pork.  To 
this  day  Jack's  firm  opinion  is  that  nothing,  before  or  since,  ever  tasted 
so  good  to  him.  Water  was  supplied  the  soldiers  from  the  tanks  in 
the  ship's  hold,  and  after  what  seemed  an  incredible  length  of  time,  the 
pork  was  pronounced  ready  for  eating.  Supper  over,  hammocks  were 
given  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them,  while  the  soldiers 
(two  companies  of  whom  had  been  detailed  for  duty  on  board  ship) 
lay  about  the  gun-deck  as  best  they  could.  The  study-room  balk- 
heads  had  all  been  removed,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  school  had  dis- 
appeared, stowed  on  the  berth-deck,  while  hawsers  and  muddy  chains 
were  scattered  over  the  gun-deck  in  seemingly  inextricable  confusion. 
It  was  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  Jack  to  be  obliged  to  stand  watch  from 
eight  o'clock  until  midnight  after  all  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  but  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  poop-deck,  with  his  cutlass  by  his  side,  he 
felt  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  that  his  father  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  had  been  one  of  those  chosen  to  assist  in  rescuing  the 
good  old  ship.  It  was  hard  work  for  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  bat 
he  managed  to  do  so  after  having  in  his  half-sleepy  state  stumbled  over 
some  ropes  and  nearly  precipitated  himself  over  the  side  into  the 
water.  Just  as  he  recovered  from  his  astonishment  and  found  himself 
more  wide  awake  than  ever,  he  fancied  that  he  discovered  a  small 
steamer  approaching.  He  reported  this  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge,  and 
soon  all  hands  were  turned  out,  the  anchor  was  lifted  again,  and  the 
steamer  started  ahead,  only  to  stop,  however,  as  the  ship  again 
grounded.  The  cause  of  all  this  alarm  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  city,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  It  was  long  after  midnight  when 
Jack  found  himself  in  his  hammock,  tired  enough  with  his  first  ex- 
perience of  the  glories  of  war,  for  by  this  time  it  was  well  understood 
that  war  was  to  ensue.  As  soon  as  the  tide  made  in  the  morning,  the 
"  Maryland,"  after  one  more  efibrt,  succeeded  in  getting  her  consort 
into  the  outer  roads,  where  the  anchor  was  finally  dropped,  with  feel- 
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ings  of  the  most  devoat  thankfulness  that  the  toil  and  trouble  were 
over^  for  the  present  at  least.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  was  then 
directed  to  take  his  vessel  up  the  river  to  the  ^'  Constitution's^'  old 
place,  but  on  his  way,  either  by  accident  or  design,  he  ran  her  aground, 
and  there  she  lay  all  through  that  hot  April  day  without  a  sufficient 
supply  of  either  food  or  water  for  the  men.  When  this  state  of  a£&irs 
was  known,  assistance  was  sent  to  her  and  the  suffering  relieved.  Jack 
having  charge  of  the  boat  which  took  the  pork,  was  received  with 
much  rejoicing,  and  had  an  opportunity  for  conversation  with  some  of 
the  office?,  from  whom  he  learned  the  details  of  the  trip  from  New 
York,  with  the  confiscation  of  the  steamer  as  a  transport.  The  day 
passed  slowly  enough,  for  with  the  exception  of  this  little  episode  there 
was  nothing  to  break  the  monotony ;  the  only  work  done  was  in  the 
way  of  clearing  the  gun-deck  and  getting  the  old  craft  into  something 
like  that  condition  known  as  ship-shape.  It  was  tedious  work  keeping 
watch,  and  Jack  was  glad  enough  to  be  able  to  turn  in  at  an  early 
hour,  as  he  was  detailed  for  the  watch  from  midnight  until  four  o'clock. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  roused  himself  when  he  was  called, 
for  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  had  been  asleep  half  an  hour,  and  he 
came  on  deck  rubbing  his  eyes  to  put  himself  in  a  reasonable  condition 
of  wakefulness.  After  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down,  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  cage  he  thought,  for  some  time,  and  having  stumbled  two 
or  three  times,  he  was  suddenly  made  thoroughly  awake  by  the  cry  of 
the  forecastle  lookout,  who  sang  out  in  his  loudest  voice,  ^'Sail  ho!" 
Every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive  in  an  instant ;  Jack  was  sent  by  the  officer 
of  the  deck  to  report  to  the  captain,  and  by  the  time  the  latter  was  on 
deck  five  steamers  were  discerned  not  far  distant.  Then  one  after 
another  five  rockets  shot  into  the  air,  describing  their  long  and  graceful 
fiery  curves,  then  with  a  dull  explosion  throwing  out  a  mass  of  stars, 
which  slowly  burned  as  they  fell.  Of  course  it  was  not  kf  own  to  the 
subordinates  that  this  fleet  was  expected,  but  such  was  the  case,  and  these 
rockets  were  fired  to  inform  the  superintendent  and  General  Butler  of 
the  number  of  vessels  that  had  arrived.  No  sooner  were  the  new- 
comers at  anchor  than  Captain  Greorge  ordered  the  gig  to  be  made 
ready,  and  in  a  few  minutes  this  boat,  manned  by  six  midshipmen. 
Jack  acting  as  coxswain,  lefl  the  ship.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  task  for 
these  boys  to  pull  through  the  fleet  as  they  did,  stopping  alongside  each 
vessel  while  the  captain  went  on  board  to  consult  with  and  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  officers  in  command.  It  was  just  daybreak  when  the  tired 
fellows  reached  their  own  ship,  up  whose  side  they  mounted  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  ever  before,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were  all  sound 
asleep  in  their  hammocks,  and  could  hardly  believe  it  seven  o'clock 
when  they  were  called.  They  found  that  the  steamers  had  all  gone 
into  the  harbor,  and  that  one  of  them  was  then  engaged  in  hauling  the 
"  Maryland"  into  deep  water.     The  day  passed  slowly  enough,  even 
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with  less  rapidity  than  did  the  preceding  one,  but  fortunately  it  afiorded 
ample  opportunity  to  the  tired  youngsters  to  make  up  for  their  lost 
sleep.  On  the  following  morning  the  captain  went  on  shore  in  the  gig 
with  the  same  crew  as  before^  and  Jack  had  a  chance  to  see  his  class- 
mates, and  also  to  go  out  into  the  city  and  say  a  few  farewells,  in  which 
our  old  friend  Dante  was  not  omitted.  While  exchanging  experiences 
with  some  of  his  friends.  Jack  learned  what  an  effect  the  fire-rockets 
had ;  one  of  the  fourth  class  happened  to  be  posted  on  the  sea  wall 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  first  one  as  it  flew  high  in  air.  Without 
a  moment's  consideration  he  fired  his  musket;  this  shot  was  followed 
by  another  from  some  half-dazed  sentinel  close  at  hand,  and  this  hy 
still  another;  the  officer  in  charge  at  this  immediately  ordered  the 
drummer  to  beat  to  quarters,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  Academy 
was  alive,  the  battalion  in  line,  and  everything  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  enemy.  After  all  these  preparations  an  investigation  developed 
the  real  state  of  aflkirs,  and  the  fourth  classman  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  In  his  excitement  he  did  not  know  whether 
one  rocket  or  six  had  been  fired.  "  There  may  have  been  three,  sir," 
he  said,  when,  in  the  august  presence  of  the  superintendent,  he  was 
questioned  by  the  commandant. 

During  this  day  the  troops  were  landed,  and  preparations  made 
for  the  departure  of  the  midshipmen,  for  it  was  realized  that  the 
school  could  no  longer  be  kept  at  home;  it  must  go  North,  away 
from  all  the  turmoil  and  strife.  The  first  class  had  been  detached  and 
ordered  into  active  service  the  preceding  week,  so  that  the  three  junior 
classes  were  the  ones  to  go  on  board  the  ^'  Constitution,"  which  they 
did  late  that  afternoon.  As  the  sun  was  setting,  they  cast  a  long  and 
lingering  glance  upon  the  place  that  had  been  their  home,  and  then  * 
with  the  ever-buoyant  youthful  heart  turned  their  faces  towards  fresh 
fields  and  ^tures  new. 

AtJiAn  D.  Brown, 

Commander  UJS,N. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SKETCH  OF  FORT  YATES,  DAKOTA    TERRI- 

TORY. 

Fort  Yates,  Dakota  Territory,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Bismarck,  altitude 
sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  post  was  established  in  1876 
as  a  protection  to  the  Standing  Bock  Indian  Agency,  and  was  named 
from  its  locality.  In  1880  the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Yates,  in 
honor  of  Captain  G.  W.  Yates,  Seventh  Cavalry,  a  victim  of  the  Custer 
massacre. 

The  means  of  communication  generally  used  is  by  government 
ambalanoe  from  Mandan,  Dakota  Territory,  distance  fifty-six  miles. 
By  having  a  relay  at  the  half-way  station  at  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  and 
in  good  weather,  the  trip  can  be  made  in  one  day.  The  road  is  of  the 
ordinajy  prairie  character,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  is 
very  lonely,  no  human  habitation  being  in  sight  for  miles  at  a  time. 
In  the  severe  winter-time,  every  precaution  against  cold  should  be 
taken  by  the  traveler.  A  bufiklo  overcoat,  fur  cap,  and  fur  gloves 
should  be  worn,  and  with  the  addition  of  several  buffalo-robes  in  the 
ambulance,  the  ride  can  be  made  in  comparative  comfort.  Usually  in 
this  season  it  will  take  two  days  for  the  journey,  the  first  night  being 
spent  at  the  ranch  on  the  Cannon  Ball  River.  In  the  navigation  season 
the  post  can  be  reached  occasionally  by  steamboat  from  Bismarck.  A 
steamer  now  runs  with  tolerable  regularity  between  Bismarck  and 
Pierre,  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  making 
the  round  trip  in  about  two  weeks.  A  third,  but  very  uncomfortable, 
method  of  communication,  is  by  the  open  mail-wagon  from  Bismarck. 

The  nearest  town  of  any  importance  is  Mandan,  a  growing  place 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  large  brick  hotel,  kept  in  good 
style  and  situated  but  a  few  steps  from  the  railroad.  For  one  who  has 
served  for  some  time  at  a  frontier  post  like  Yates,  and  after  the  tedious 
ride  to  Mandan,  the  luxury  of  a  bath-room  at  the  hotel  and  a  sight  of 
the  railroad  constitute  exhilarating  pleasures. 

From  department  headquarters  the  journey  to  Fort  Yates  will 
take  from  two  to  three  days.  The  time  by  rail  from  St.  Paul  to 
Mandan  is  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  and  one-half  hours;  fare 
seventeen  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 
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Fort  Yates  is  designed  for  five  oompanies^ — three  of  infantry  and 
two  of  cavalry.  The  parade-ground  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  laid 
out  with  the  line  of  officers'  quarters  on  the  north  side ;  barracks  for 
two  infantry  companies,  post  bakery,  and  guard-house  on  the  west; 
barracks  for  band  and  one  infantry  company  on  the  east;  cavalry 
barracks  and  soldiers'  club-room  on  the  south.  The  old  hospital,  now 
used  as  adjutant's  office,  post  library,  and  reading-room,  is  located  near 
the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  parade.  The  new  hospital 
(erected  in  1882),  and  the  trader's  store  and  officers'  club-room,  are 
situated  to  the  southeast,  and  the  two  cavalry  stables  to  the  southwest 
The  plateau  on  which  the  post  is  built  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  wide  flood-plain  of  the  river.  The  scenery  of 
the  vicinity  is  not  interesting.  The  plan  of  the  post  is  faulty,  the  site 
being  too  small  for  a  post  of  five  companies. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing,  with  a  long  and  severe  winter,  bat 
very  pleasant  summer  and  fall.  The  annual  range  of  temperature  is 
from  105°  to  — 30°.  Winter  lasts  from  November  to  the  middle  of 
April;  the  cold  is  stimulating,  but  not  unpleasant  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  still.  High  winds,  generally  from  the  west  and  northwest, 
are  very  common,  and  severe  blizzards,  lasting  for  three  days  at  a  time, 
by  no  means  rare.  The  winds  prevent  any  great  accumulation  of  snow 
on  the  ground  by  driving  it  into  raviues  and  other  qjieltered  localities. 
During  this  season  it  is  necessary  to  dress  in  buffiilo  overcoat,  fur  cap 
and  gloves. 

The  grass  b^ins  to  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  remains 
green  until  the  heats  of  summer  give  it  the  usual  yellowish  scorched 
appearance.  There  are  a  few  very  warm  dajrs  in  July  and  August, 
with  strong,  hot,  dry  winds,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  sandy 
soil  in  the  vicinity.  Sadiation  after  sundown,  however,  is  so  rapid 
that  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  pleasant.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
small.  In  summer  mosquitoes  are  always  plentiful  in  the  river-bottom 
and  occasionally  invade  the  garrison,  rendering  it  necessary  to  wear 
head-nets  and  gloves  for  comfort.  The  mean  temperature  in  suomier 
is  69°;  in  winter,  17°. 

The  officers'  quarters  consist  of  eleven  buildings,  furnishing  seven- 
teen sets  of  quarters.  They  are  log  and  frame  structures ;  but  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  post  has  been  constructed  they  are  not  all 
on  the  same  plan.  Two  sets  in  the  centre  of  the  line  are  used  for  com- 
manding officer  and  field-officer.  It  will  be  impossible  in  the  short 
space  of  this  article  to  describe  quarters  built  on  so  many  difierent 
plans;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  all  comfortable, 
somewhat  rough  in  finish,  and  furnished  with  roomy  porches.  They 
are  heated  by  wood-stoves,  but  have  no  facilities  for  bathing.  In  this 
particular  the  primitive  wash-tub  still  reigns  supreme  at  Yates. 

For  a  frontier  post  the  expense  of  living  at  this  station  may  be 
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oonsidered  comparatively  moderate.  Servants'  wages  will  average 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  loss  of  a  good  servant 
here  is  quite  a  serious  matter,  as  it  usually  necessitates  sending  to  St. 
Paul  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  transportation  of  another. 

Beef  is  supplied  at  a  moderate  contract  price;  averages  nine  and 
eight-tenths  cents  per  pound;  is  of  fair  quality,  except  in  late  winter 
and  spring  months.  White  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce,  turnips, 
parsnips,  beans,  and  peas  are  raised  abundantly  in  the  company  gar- 
dens and  by  the  ranches  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Com  and 
tomatoes  grow  fairly;  no  sweet  potatoes  are  raised.  The  greatest  de- 
privation is  the  scarcity,  or  rather  the  total  absence,  of  fruit.  Butter 
averages  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  pound,  and  eggs  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  cents  per  dozen.  Both  are  very  scarce  in  the 
winter.  Milk  is  eight  cents  per  quart.  An  ample  quantity  of  ice  is 
cut  in  winter  and  stored  away  for  summer  use.  Late  in  the  fall  it  is 
the  custom  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  winter  in  St.  Paul,  and  have 
them  brought  down  by  the  last  boats  from  Bismarck.  In  this  way  a 
stock  of  apples,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  facili- 
ties for  marketing  at  this  station,  and  although  the  living  is  not  expen- 
sive, it  is  certainly  very  limited  as  to  variety. 

In  the  line  of  amusements.  Fort  Yates,  like  most  frontier  stations, 
is  wholly  dependent  on  its  own  garrison.  The  roads  are  good  for 
riding  or  driving,  but  the  scenery  is  not  specially  interesting  or  pic- 
turesque. The  rapid  current  of  the  river  prohibits  boating  and  swim- 
ming. Fish  are  scarce.  Large  game,  like  buffalo,  antelope,  or  deer, 
can  only  be  procured  at  some  distance  from  the  post.  Ducks,  prairie- 
chickens,  and  snipe  are  fairly  abundant  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
river. 

A  theatre  building,  two  hundred  by  thirty  feet,  capable  of  seating 
two  hundred  persons,  having  a  good  stage,  dressing-rooms,  and  drop- 
cartain,  and  fair  amount  of  scenery,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  post. 
In  the  main  hall  of  this  building  are  given  the  weekly  hops,  the  music 
for  which  is  furnished  by  the  regimental  band  of  the  Seventeenth 
Infantry. 

The  post  library  is  an  excellent  one,  containing  one  thousand 
volumes. 

The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  Missouri  River,  is  pumped 
by  an  engine  to  a  large  tank  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  post,  and 
distributed  by  means  of  hydrants  in  the  yards.  On  account  of  the 
muddy  character  of  the  water  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  barrels  until  it 
settles,  when  it  is  tolerably  clear  and  quite  pleasant  to  drink.  Surgeon 
J.  W.  Williams,  United  States  army,  says  on  this  subject,  "  Many  be- 
lieve the  water  to  be  injurious.  A  large  amount  of  constituents  are 
no  doubt  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  as  no  water  can  possibly  be 
more  turbid,  particularly  in  the  spring ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  min- 
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eral  and  almost  entirely  innocuous.  Owing  to  the  barren  character  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Missouri  flows,  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
current,  to  the  absence  of  sloughs  or  lagoons  along  its  course,  and  to 
the  sparseness  of  the  population  upon  its  banks,  the  amount  of  decayed 
organic  matter  contained  in  its  waters  must  be  comparatively  small. 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  some  upon  the  number  of  so-called  alkali 
springs  and  alkali  creeks  that  flow  into  the  Upper  Missouri ;  but  the 
evil  nature  of  these  is  usually  overrated,  and,  besides,  they  form  but  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  being  doubtless  the  snows  and  rains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Black  Hills.  The  small  and  inconstant  water-courses  that  rise  in 
the  plainai  can  add  but  little." 

The  post-office  is  located  in  the  trader's  store.  The  mails  arrive 
six  times  per  week  by  wagon  from  Bismarck,  the  mail-route  being  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  A  letter  to  department  headquarters  will 
average  three  days ;  to  Washington,  five  days.  There  is  a  military 
telegraph  line  to  Bismarck. 

Fort  Yates  is  situated  on  tlie  Sioux  Indian  reservation,  the  build- 
ings of  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  adjoining  the  northern  line  of  the 
post.  About  five  thousand  Sioux  live  on  this  reservation.  They  are 
scattered  in  bands  along  the  Missouri  as  far  as  the  Cannon  Ball  River 
on  the  north,  and  Oak  Creek  on  the  south.  The  aim  of  the  Interior 
Department,  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  efficient  agent,  Major  Mc- 
Laughlin, is  to  locate  them  by  families  on  separate  farms,  and  to  break 
the  tribal  relations  gradually.  These  Indians  belong  to  the  varioos 
tribes  of  Minneconjoux,  Uncpapas,  Blackfeet,  etc.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  the  chiefs  is  the  renowned  Sitting  Bull. 

The  surrounding  country  outside  the  Indian  reservation  is  settling 
up  with  fair  rapidity,  especially  since  the  Port  Rice  reservation  has  been 
thrown  open  to  settlement.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  ranches  are 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Bismarck,  and  numerous  farms  are  under 
cultivation.  Directly  opposite  the  post  the  village  of  Winona  has 
sprung  into  existence. 

Louis  Brechemik, 
AmstarU  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
career  of  Greneral  Gordon,  of  whose  death  there  is  scarcely  any  room 
for  4oubt,  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest : 

Charles  George  Gordon  was  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.     He 
came  of  a  race  of  soldiers,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth 
year  had  himself  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy.     His  father — 
the  third  son  of  a  gallant  officer  who  had  fought  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  with  General  Wolfe — was  born  in  1786,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  and  his  mother  is  described  as  a  remarka- 
ble woman, "  who  was  cheerful  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
and  who  had  a  genius  for  making  the  best  of  everything."     She  was 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Enderby,  a  London  merchant  and  ship-owner, 
to  whom  belonged  the  two  vessels  from  which  the  cargoes  of  tea  were 
thrown  overboard  in  Boston  Harbor  on  the  night  of  December  16, 
1773,  and  who  also  owned  several  of  the  vessels  which  were  chartered 
to  convey  the  first  batch  of  convicts  to  Australia.     Mrs.  Gordon  had 
five  sons  and  six  daughters.     Three  of  the  sons  entered  the  army,  in 
which  their  predecessors  for  three  generations  had  served,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  living.    Of  these  two,  the  younger  is  General  Gordon. 
Born  at  Woolwich  on  January  28,  1833,  he  was  prepared  at  Taun- 
ton for  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  where,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
he  entered  in  his  fifteenth  year.     He  obtained  his  commission  in  1852, 
being  gazetted  in  July  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers.    The 
first  two  years  of  military  career  begun  thus  early  were  spent  at  Pem- 
broke in  preparing  the  plans  for  fortifying  the  entrance  to  Milford 
Haven;  but  in  December,  1854,  Gordon  was  under  orders  for  the 
Crimea,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  middle  of  the  terrible  "  black 
winter,"  he  landed  at  Balaclava,  where  hunger,  misery,  and  disease 
were  accomplishing  a  deadlier  work  even  than  that  of  the  enemy 
among  our  troops.     Until  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  Gordon's  duties  were 
simply  those  of  a  junior  officer  of  Engineers.     In  this  humble  capacity 
the  young  subaltern  threw  his  whole  heart  into  the  work  allotted  to 
him,  and,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney,  ^'  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  not  merely  by  his  activity  and  energy,  but  by  an  extraordi- 
nary aptitude  for  war,  developing  itself  amid  the  trench-work  before 
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Sebastopol  in  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements  such  as 
no  other  officer  attained.'*  Although  constantly  in  the  forefront  of 
danger  in  resisting  the  repeated  sorties  of  the  Kussians,  Grordon  escaped 
unhurt.  He  took  part  in  the  assault  on  the  Eedan,  led  by  Sir  John 
Campbell,  and  also  bore  his  share  in  the  enterprise  of  seizing  and 
holding  the  important  position  of  Quarries  in  front  of  that  fortress. 
He  remained  in  the  Crimea  until  the  evacuation,  in  February,  1856. 
In  February,  1855,  he  had  been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor, — ^a  distinction 
conferred  on  few  officers  of  his  rank.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  Lieu- 
tenant Gordon  was  engaged  as  assistant  commissioner  under  Major 
(afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Stanton  in  the  delimitation  of  the  west  bound- 
ary-line of  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  and  was  then  ordered  to,  join 
Colonel  (Sir  Lintorn)  Simmons,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  delimitation 
commission  in  Asia  Minor. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  close  of  1858,  Gordon  became  in- 
structor of  field-works  and  adjutant  at  Chatham,  and  in  the  following 
April  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  left  England  for  China  in 
July,  1860,  and  joined  the  British  force  under  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  the 
march  on  Pekin,  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace,  and 
returned  to  Tientsin  in  November.  There  he  remained  with  a  detacdi- 
ment  of  Engineers  until  the  spring  of  1862,  making  in  the  interval 
frequent  journeys  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  exploring,  at  no 
little  risk,  a  considerable  section  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  In  May 
of  that  year  Gordon  was  ordered  to  Shanghai  to  operate  against  the 
Taiping  rebel  forces.  In  1860  the  rebels  occupied  Foocbow  and  men- 
aced Shanghai,  one  of  the  treaty  ports,  but  were  driven  back  from  the 
latter  position  with  heavy  loss  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  English 
and  French  garrison.  The  position  of  Shanghai  being  precarious, 
urgent  entreaties  were  made  to  Sir  Charles  Staveley  to  nominate  a 
British  officer  to  the  vacant  post,  and,  with  the  assent  of  the  Home 
Grovernment,  he  selected  Major  Gordon, — who  had  received  his  brevet 
the  previous  year,  and  that  officer,  just  turned  thirty,  assumed  the 
control  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forces  ever  dignified  with  the 
name  of  an  army.  Its  strength  varied  while  he  had  charge  of  it  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  men.  All  the  non-commissioned 
officers  were  Chinese  selected  from  the  ranks ;  but  the  commissioned 
officers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  a  motley  crew,  compris- 
ing foreigners  of  almost  every  nationality,  ex-mates  of  merchant  ships, 
ex-private  soldiers  of  good  character,  and  adventurers  and  refugees  of 
no  character  at  all.  To  recruit  his  ranks  Gordon  from  time  to  time 
enlisted  picked  men  from  among  the  captured  rebels,  and  as  the  pay 
was  good  and  the  treatment  humane  he  rarely  had  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  as  many  men  as  he  required.  Prior  to  taking  the  command 
he  had  thoroughly  surveyed  the  country  for  thirty  miles  round,  and 
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perceiving  the  enormous  advantage  ^hich  quick  communication,  by 
means  of  the  numerous  intersecting  water-ways^  would  give  him  over 
the  rebel  forces,  he  organized  a  small  armed  flotilla,  which,  co-operat- 
ing with  his  infantry  force,  spread  as  much  terror  among  the  Taipings 
as  did  the  Khartoum  steamers  a  score  of  years  later  among  the  Sou- 
danese rebels. 

To  recount  the  marvelous  feats  which  Grordon  performed  with  his 
"  ever  victorious  army"  would  fill  a  goodly  volume.  In  less  than  two 
years  he  led  it  into  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  engagements,  some  of 
them  of  a  most  desperate  character ;  and  although  he  had  to  deal  with 
mutiny  in  his  own  ranks  and  disafiPection  among  his  officers  while  en- 
gaged in  the  field  with  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  his  energy 
and  resource  never  failed  him.  In  all  the  engagements  it  is  reported 
of  Gordon,  '^  he  exposed  himself  with  a  cool,  matter-of-fact  daring 
that  seemed  natural  to  the  man.  He  never  carried  any  other  weapon 
than  a  little  cane,  with  which  he  used  to  direct  his  followers,  and  which 
got  for  itself  the  name  of  ^  Gordon's  magic  wand  of  victory.'  His 
Chinese  soldiers,  seeing  him  always  in  front  among  the  bullets,  yet 
never  wounded,  concluded  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  that  it  was 
the  magic  wand  which  gave  him  protection."  Towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  however,  he  was  severely  wounded ;  but  even  then  he  was 
borne  on  a  mattress  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  and  directed  the 
movements  of  his  force  with  as  much  coolness  as  though  he  were 
parading  his  men  on  a  review  ground. 

In  1864  the  Taiping  rebellion  was  practically  crushed,  and  the 
raison  d'itre  of  his  army  having  ceased  when  Nankin  was  recaptured, 
Gordon  undertook,  and  successfully  carried  through,  the  work  of 
disbanding  it.  The  mere  record  of  its  achievements  is  even  now 
impressive.  In  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  it  had  taken  four 
cities  and  a  dozen  minor  strong  places,  had  fought  innumerable  com- 
bats, and  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  a  loss  moderately  estimated  at  fifteen 
times  its  own  numbers. 

The  end  of  the  war  exhibited  Gordon's  unselfishness  in  as  strong 
a  light  as  its  progress  had  shown  his  skill  and  heroism.  Officers  and 
men  alike  were  liberally  treated  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  a 
large  money-grant  was  offered  to  the  commander  to  whom  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  rebellion  was  due.  This  Grordon  unhesitatingly  declined,  as 
he  had  previously  done^  proffered  grant  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  had  spent  his  pay  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  his  troops, 
and  in  a  letter  home  he  wrote,  "  I  leave  China  as  poor  as  when  I  entered 
it."  To  the  retiring  hero  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Shanghai  ex- 
pressed their  deep  gratitude, — the  only  reward  he  would  aocept, — the 
British  minister  warmly  commended  him  to  Her  Majesty's  favor, "  for, 
independently  of  the  skill  and  courage  he  has  shown,  his  disinterested- 
ness has  elevated  our  national  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese;" 
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and  the  Emperor  of  China  conferred  on  him  tlie  highest  military  title 
(Ti  Tu,  commander-in-chief)  and  the  imperial  decorations  of  the 
Yellow  Jacket  and  the  peacock's  feather. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Colonel  Gordon,  who  had  received  a 
brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  beginning  of  1864,  was  made  a  C.B. 
From  1865  to  1871  he  lived  quietly  at  Gravesend,  while  employed 
there  on  the  duty  of  improving  the  defenses  of  the  Thames.  Of  this 
period  of  his  life  Mr.  Egmont  Hake  writes :  '*  He  lived  wholly  for 
others.  His  house  was  school,  and  hospital,  and  almshouse  io  turn, 
was  more  like  the  abode  of  a  missionary  than  of  a  commanding  officer 
of  Engineers.  The  troubles  of  all  interested  him  alike.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  the  unfortunate,  were  ever  welcome,  and  never  did  suppliant 
knock  vainly  at  his  door.  He  always  took  a  great  delight  in  children, 
but  especially  in  boys  employed  on  the.  river  or  the  sea.  Many  he 
rescued  from  the  gutter,  cleansed  them  and  clothed  them,  and  kept 
them  for  weeks  in  his  house.  For  their  benefit  he  established  reading- 
classes,  over  which  he  himself  presided,  reading  to  and  teadiing  the 
boys  with  as  much  ardor  as  if  he  were  leading  them  to  victory.  He 
called  them  his  ^  kings,'  and  for  many  of  them  he  got  berths  on  board 
ships.  One  day  a  friend  asked  him  why  there  were  so  many  pins  stuck 
into  the  map  of  the  world  over  his  mantelpiece ;  he  was  told  that  they 
marked  and  followed  the  course  of  the  boys  on  their  voyages,  and  that 
they  were  moved  from  point  to  point  as  his  youngsters  advanced,  and 
that  he  prayed  for  them  as  they  went,  night  and  day.  The  light  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  lads  was  shown  by  inscriptions  in  chalk  on 
the  fences.  A  favorite  legend  was  ^God  bless  the  Kernel.'  So  full 
did  his  classes  at  length  become  that  the  house  would  no  longer  hold 
them,  and  they  had  to  be  given  up.  Then  it  was  he  that  attended  and 
taught  at  the  ragged  schools,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  the 
attention  with  which  his  wild  scholars  listened  to  his  words." 

Another  writer  says  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary  were  his 
constant  haunts,  and  of  pensioners  he  had  a  countless  number.  Many  * 
of  the  dying  sent  for  him  in  preference  to  the  clergy,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  visit  them.  His  purse  was  always  empty  because  of  his  free- 
handedness,  and  he  even  sent  some  of  his  medals  to  the  melting-pot  in 
the  cause  of  charity. 

Amid  the  universal  regret  of  his  neighbors.  Colonel  Gordon  was 
at  length  ordered  to  Galatz  to  superintend,  as  British  member  of  the 
Danubian  Commission,  the  improvement  of  the  navigability  of  the 
river's  mouths.  He  met  Nuba  Pasha  in  Constantinople  in  1872,  and 
when  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  term  as  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces 
of  Egypt  came  to  an  end  in  the  following  year  Gordon  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Declining  the  allowance  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
offered  him  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  to  keep  up  his  state,  he  named 
two  thousand  pounds  as  the  stipend  which  he  required,  and  refused  to 
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accept  more.  The  province  he  had  undertaken  to  govern  was  but  little 
known.  Up  to  a  few  years  previously  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
traders  in  ivory  and  slaves,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was  that  2jebehr 
whom  Gordon  afterwards  nominated  for  the  governorship  of  Khartoum. 
They  established  factories  and  governed  them  witli  armed  men.  The 
neighboring  tribes  were  forced  to  traffic  with  them,  and  in  their  slave* 
hunting  raids  they  carried  desolation  and  death  over  a  vast  tract  of 
Central  Africa.  In  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  inhuman  traffic 
the  Egyptian  government  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  of  the  trade 
with  the  outside  world  until  the  brigandage  should  have  been  com- 
pletely stamped  out 

Proceeding  with  an  infantry  escort  of  two  hundred  men  from  Sua- 
kim  to  Berber, — a  fortnight's  march, — Gordon  went  on  to  Khartoum, 
where,  after  issuing  a  decree  declaring  the  government  monopoly  of  the 
ivory  trade,  and  prohibiting  the  import  of  arms  and  powder,  the  levy- 
ing of  armed  bands  by  private  people,  and  the  entry  of  any  one  without 
passports,  he  started  on  the  22d  of  March  on  a  voyage  up  the  Nile. 
Twenty-three  days  later,  Gondokoro,  the  nominal  capital  of  his  province, 
was  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  possessions  which  Egypt 
held  in  all  the  vast  region  were  two  forts,  one  at  Grondokoro  with  a 
garrison  of  three  hundred  miserably  inefficient  men,  and  another  at 
Fatiko,  two  hundred  miles  farther  south,  with  two  hundred  men 
holding  it,  both  places  being  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege.  Leaving  the 
American,  Colonel  Long,  hitherto  his  sole  companion,  to  represent  him 
at  Gondokoro,  General  Gordon  returned  down  the  Nile  to  Berber,  to 
fetch  his  staff  and  baggage.  In  June  he  was  at  the  Saubat  Eiver, 
where  he  remained  two  months,  organizing  a  station  there,  and  engaged 
in  the  task  of  conciliating  the  natives.  There  he  began  to  see  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  slave  traffic  and  the  complicity  of  the  Egyptian 
officials  with  it,  and  during  his  stay  he  did  good  service  in  seizing  slave- 
convoys  and  punishing  the  traders. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  he  went  up  to  Gondokoro,  but  staff 
and  servants  were  all  ill,  broken  down  by  the  terrible  climate.  Gordon 
had  to  be  doctor,  nurse,  accountant, — everything;  and  to  add  to  his 
troubles  he  found  that  Abou  Saoud,  an  ex-slave-dealer,  whom  he  had 
made  his  lieutenant,  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  traitor.  He  dismissed  him, 
then  relented  and  forgave,  and  upon  a  repetition  of  Abou's  intrigues 
sent  him  down  the  river  for  good. 

Although  his  efforts  were  impeded  on  every  hand  by  rascally  of- 
ficials, on  Christmas-eve,  1874,  Gordon  arrived  back  in  London, 
having  retired  from  the  Khedive's  service.  The  Khedive  urgently 
besought  Gordon's  return ;  those  at  home  who  could  speak  with  au- 
thority reminded  him  of  the  moral  obligation  resting  upon  him  to 
complete  his  work.  Accordingly  in  February,  1877,  he  was  back  in 
Cairo  and  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  Ismail  Yacoub,  the  Governor- 
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General  of  the  Soudan,  by  whom  his  efforts  had  been  greatly  hindered. 
The  Khedive  resolved  to  bring  the  Soudan,  Darfour,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  Equator  into  one  vast  province,  and  placed  it  under  Grordon  as 
Governor-General.  By  the  middle  of  October  Gordon  was  back  at 
Khartoum,  whence  he  went  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  disputes  which 
had  again  arisen  in  Abyssinia.  Recalled  to  Cairo,  Jie  was  asked  to 
arrange  Ismail's  complicated  finances ;  but  he  spoke  his  mind  freely 
and  with  much  emphasis;  was  thrown  over  by  the  Khedive,  and  had 
left  Cairo  within  a  month  of  his  arrival. 

On  his  return  to  Khartoum  he  resumed  the  work  of  reform  with 
uncompromising  vigor.  A  revolt  breaking  out  in  the  Bahr  Gazelle, 
he  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Zebehr  family,  and  sent  his  able 
lieutenant,  Gessi,  against  Suleiman,  Zebehr's  son,  and  the  gang  of 
slave-raiders  who  had  gathered  under  him.  After  bloody  and  desper- 
ate fighting  against  overwhelming  odds  Gressi  routed  the  slavers  and 
liberated  ten  thousand  of  their  victims.  Gordon  himself  went  up  to 
Shakka,  releasing  parties  of  slaves  whom  he  met  on  the  way,  but 
before  he  arrived  Gressi's  work  was  done.  Suleiman  and  ten  of  his 
fellow-slavers  were  captured,  after  the  main  body  of  their  force  had 
been  broken  up,  and  were  shot  by  Grordon's  orders.  The  papers 
found  on  his  son  so  compromised  Zebehr  that  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Khedive  lib- 
erated and  pensioned  him. 

Upon  Ismail's  abdication  Gordon  returned  to  Cairo,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  the  new  Khedive,  whom,  however,  he  told  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  return  to  the  Soudan,  but  would  go  to  Massowab, 
settle  with  King  Johannis,  and  then  return  home.  His  hands  were 
tied  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him ;  he  was  imprisoned  and 
evilly  treated  in  Abyssinia,  extricating  himself  with  great  difficulty, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  Egypt  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Worn  and  debilitated  Gordon  returned  to  England,  and  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  medical  adviser  to  take  several  months'  complete 
rest  and  quiet,  but  being  offered  by  Lord  Ripon,  who  was  going  out  to 
India  as  Viceroy,  the  post  of  private  secretary,  he  at  once  accepted  it 
On  the  voyage  out  he  realized  the  impossibility  of  the  position,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  landed  in  Bombay  than  he  resigned  the  appointment. 
An  invitation  from  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Hart,  the  Chinese  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  induced  him  to  start  for  China,  where  his  counsels  sufficed 
to  prevent  the  hostilities  with  Russia  which  were  then  threatening. 

The  resignation  of  his  commission  had  been  refused  by  the  War 
Office ;  and,  having  attained  on  March  6  the  rank  of  major-general, 
Gordon  was  appointed  commander  of  Royal  Engineers  in  the  Mauritins, 
where  he  spent  ten  months.  In  1882,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Cape  Government,  he  went  to  South  Africa  to  assist  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Basuto  troubles,  but  being  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  con- 
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sideration,  and  his  suggestions  being  coolly  ignored^  he  returned  to 
England.  Thence  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  residence 
near  Jerusalem  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  congenial  task  of  Biblical  research. 

Emerging  from  his  retirement,  he  accepted  from  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  the  CQmmand  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Expedition  which  was 
about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  headquarters  on  the  Congo,  and  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1884,  he  had  arrived  in  Brussels  to  receive  from  the 
King  his  final  instructions.  He  had  previously  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton on  a  short  farewell  visit  to  his  sister,  and  was  there  interviewed  by 
a  representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Oaadte^  to  whom  he  communicated 
with  characteristic  frankness  his  views  on  the  then  alarming  situation 
in  the  Soudan.  Their  publication  was  generally  believed,  notwith- 
standing the  protestations  of  the  Government  that  they  had  long 
entertained  the  desire  of  utilizing  Gordon's  services,  to  have  forced 
the  hand  of  the  English  Ministry.  At  all  events,  they  aroused  a 
strong  public  feeling.  Gordon  was  telegraphed  to  in  Brussels.  He 
obeyed  the  summons  with  soldier-like  alacrity,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  January  19,  the  public  were  informed  that  on  the  previous 
evening  General  Gordon  had  left  England  for  the  Soudan,  having 
accepted  a  mission  '^  to  report  on  the  military  situation  there,  to  provide 
in  the  best  manner  for  the  safety  of  the  European  population  of  Khar- 
toum and  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
board.^^  The  subsequent  events  in  Gordon's  career  in  Egypt  and 
heroic  defense  of  Khartoum  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 
— Exeter  avid  Plynumth  {England)  Oazdte. 
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THE  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  ^^  MONITOR' 

AND  '^MERRIMACr 

AS  RELATED  BY  THE  FIRST  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  "  MONITOR/'  THE 
LATE  COMMANDER  B.  DANA  GREENE,  U.  8.  NAVY,  IN  A  LETTER 
WRITTEN   IMMEDIATELY  AFTERWARDS. 

[The  alitor  of  The  United  Service  tenders  his  thanks  to  Captain 
F.  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  Army,  for  permission  to  publish  the  following 
letter  of  his  brother,  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us.  We  consider  it 
the  most  graphic  description  yet  given  of  that  historical  engagement.] 

"United  States  Steamer  'Monitor,* 

"Hampton  Roads,  March  14,  1862. 

"  My  dear  Mother, — I  commence  this  now,  but  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  finish,  as  I  have  to  write  it  at  odd  moments  when  I  can 
find  a  few  minutes'  rest.  When  I  bid  Charlie  good-night  on  Wednes- 
day, the  5th,  I  confidently  expected  to  see  you  the  next  day,  as  I  then 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  finish  our  repairs  on  Thursday;  but 
the  mechanics  worked  all  night,  and  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  we  started 
down  the  harbor,  in  company  with  the  gunboats  ^Sachem'  and  'Curri- 
tuck.' We  went  along  very  nicely,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Governor's 
Island  the  steamer  'Seth  Low'  came  alongside  and  took  us  in  tow.  We 
went  out  past  the  Narrows  with  a  light  wind  from  the  west  and  very 
smooth  water.  The  weather  continued  the  same  all  Thursday  night. 
I  turned  out  at  six  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  and  from  that  time 
until  Monday  at  7  p.m.  I  think  I  lived  ten  good  years.  About  noon 
the  wind  freshened  and  the  sea  was  quite  rough.  In  the  p.m.  the  sea 
was  breaking  over  our  decks  at  a  great  rate,  and  coming  in  our  hawse- 
pipe  forward  in  perfect  floods.  Our  berth-deck  hatch  leaked  in  spite 
of  all  we  could  do,  and  the  water  came  down  under  the  tower  like  a 
waterfall.  It  would  strike  the  pilot-house  and  go  over  the  tower  in 
most  beautiful  curves.  The  water  came  through  the  narrow  eye-holes 
in  the  pilot-house  with  such  force  as  to  knock  the  helmsman  completely 
around  from  the  wheel.  At  4  p.m.  the  water  had  gone  down  oar 
smoke-stacks  and  blowers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  blowers  gave  out 
and  the  engine-room  was  filled  with  gas. 
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"  Then,  mother,  occurred  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  Our  en- 
gineers behaved  like  heroes,  every  one  of  them.  They  fought  with 
the  gas,  endeavoring  to  get  the  blowers  to  work,  until  they  dropped 
apparently  dead.  I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  the  gas,  but  got  on 
deck,  after  every  one  had  left  the  engine-room,  just  in  time  to  save 
myself.  Three  firemen  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  engineers. 
Then  times  looked  rather  blue.  We  had  no  fear  as  long  as  the  engine 
could  be  kept  going  to  pump  out  the  water,  but  when  that  stopped  the 
water  increased  rapidly.  I  immediately  rigged  the  hand-pump  on  the 
berth-deck,  but  as  we  were  obliged  to  lead  the  hose  out  over  the  tower 
there  was  not  force  enough  in  the  pump  to  throw  water  out.  Our 
only  resource  now  was  to  bail,  and  that  was  useless,  as  we  had  to  pass 
the  buckets  up  through  the  tower,  which  made  it  a  very  long  operation. 
What  to  do  now  we  did  not  know.  We  had  done  all  in  our  power, 
and  must  let  things  take  their  own  course.  Fortunately  the  wind  was 
off-shore,  so  we  hailed  the  tug-boat  and  told  them  to  steer  directly  for 
the  shore,  in  order  to  get  in  smooth  water. 

"  At  8  P.M.  we  managed  to  get  the  engines  to  go  and  everything 
comparatively  quiet  again.  The  captain  had  been  up  nearly  all  the 
previous  night,  and,  as  we  did  not  like  to  leave  the  deck  without  one 
of  us  being  there,  I  told  him  I  would  keep  the  watch  from  eight  to 
twelve,  he  take  it  from  twelve  to  four,  and  I  would  relieve  him  from 
four  to  eight.  Well,  the  first  watch  passed  off  very  nicely :  smooth  sea, 
clear  sky,  the  moon  out,  and  the  old  tank  going  along  five  and  six 
knots  very  nicely.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep  awake  and  think 
over  the  narrow  escape  we  had  had  in  the  afternoon.  At  twelve 
o'clock  things  looked  so  favorable  that  I  told  the  captain  he  need  not 
turn  out;  I  would  lie  down  with  my  clothes  on,  and  if  anything  hap- 
pened I  would  turn  out  and  attend  to  it.  He  said  *  Very  well,'  and  I 
went  to  my  room  and  hoped  to  get  a  little  nap.  I  had  scarcely  got  to 
my  bunk  when  I  was  startled  by  the  most  infernal  noise  I  had  ever 
heard.  The  ^MerrimacV  firing  last  Sunday  was  music  to  it.  We 
were  just  passing  a  shoal,  and  the  sea  suddenly  became  rough  and  right 
ahead.  It  came  up  with  tremendous  force  through  our  anchor-well, 
and  forced  the  air  through  our  hawse-pipe  where  the  chain  comes,  and 
then  the  water  would  rush  through  in  a  perfect  stream,  clear  to  our 
berth-deck,  over  the  wardroom  table.  The  noise  resembled  the  death- 
groans  of  twenty  men,  and  was  the  most  dismal,  awful  sound  I  have 
ever  heard.  Of  course  the  captain  and  myself  were  on  our  feet  in  a 
moment,  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  hawse-pipe.  We  succeeded  par- 
tially;  but  now  the  water  began  to  come  down  our  blowers  again,  and  we 
feared  the  same  accident  that  happened  in  the  afternoon.  We  tried  to 
hail  the  tug-boat,  but  the  wind  being  dead  ahead  they  could  not  hear 
us,  and  we  had  no  way  of  signaling  them,  as  the  steam-whistle  which 
father  had  recommended  had  not  been  put  on. 
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"  We  b^n  then  to  think  the  ^  Monitor'  would  never  see  daylight 
We  watched  carefully  every  drop  of  water  that  went  down  the  blowere, 
and  sent  continually  to  ask  the  fireman  how  they  were  going.  His 
only  answer  was  '  Slowly/  but  could  not  be  kept  going  much  longer 
unless  the  water  could  be  kept,  be  stopped  from  coming  dowq.  The  sea 
was  washing  completely  over  our  decks,  and  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
man  to  go  on  them,  so  we  could  do  nothing  to  the  blowers.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  our  wheel-ropes  jumped  off  the  steering-wheel  (owing 
to  the  pitching  of  the  ship),  and  became  jammed.  She  now  began  to 
sheer  about  at  an  awful  rate,  and  we  thought  our  hawser  would  cer- 
tainly part.  Fortunately  it  was  new,  and  held  on  well.  In  the  coarse 
of  half  an  hour  we  freed  our  wheel-ropes,  and  now  the  blowers  were 
the  only  difficulty.  About  three  o'clock  Saturday  a.m.  the  sea  became 
a  little  smoother,  though  still  rough,  and  going  down  our  blowers 
somewhat.  Th^  never-failing  answer  from  the  engine-room,  'Blowers 
going  slowly,  but  can't  hold  out  much  longer.'  From  4  A.M.  till  day- 
light was  the  longest  hour  and  a  half  I  ever  spent.  I  certainly  thought 
old  Sol  had  stopped  in  China.  At  last,  however,  we  could  make  the 
tug-boat  understand  to  go  nearer  in-shore  to  get  in  smooth  water,  which 
we  did  about  8  A.M.  Things  again  were  a  little  quiet,  but  everything 
wet  and  uncomfortable.  The  decks  and  air-ports  leaked,  and  the 
water  still  came  down  the  hatches  and  under  the  tower.  I  was  busy 
all  day  making  out  my  station-bills  and  attending  to  different  things 
which  constantly  required  my  attention. 

'^At  3  P.M.  we  parted  our  hawser,  but  fortunately  it  was  quite 
smooth,  and  we  secured  it  without  difficulty. 

"At  4  P.M.  we  passed  Cape  Henry,  and  heard  heavy  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Fortress  Monroe ;  and  as  we  approached  it  increased,  and 
we  immediately  cleared  ship  for  action.  When  about  half-way  between 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Cape  Henry  we  spoke  a  pilot-boat.  He  told  ns 
the  *  Cumberland'  was  sunk,  and  the  '  Congress'  was  on  fire  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  ' Merrimac'  We  did  not  credit  it  at  first;  but  as  we 
approached  Hampton  Roads  we  could  see  the  fine  old  'Congress* 
burning  brightly,  and  we  knew  that  it  must  be  so.  Sadly,  indeed,  did 
we  feel  to  think  those  two  fine  old  vessels  had  gone  to  their  last  homes 
with  so  many  of  their  brave  crews.  Our  hearts  were  very  full,  and 
we  vowed  vengeance  to  the  '  Merrimac'  if  it  should  ever  be  our  lot  to 
fall  in  with  her. 

"At  9  P.M.  we  anchored  near  the  frigate  ^  Roanoke,^  the  flag-ship. 
Captain  Marston  (the  major's  brother).  Captain  Worden  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Newport  News  and 
protect  the  'Minnesota'  (which  was  aground)  from  the  'Merrimac' 
We  got  under  way,  and  reached  the  'Minnesota'  at  11  p.m.  I  went 
on  board  in  our  cutter,  and  asked  the  captain  what  his  prospects  were 
of  getting  off.    He  said  he  should  try  to  get  afloat  at  2  A.M.,  when  it 
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was  high  water.  I  asked  him  if  we  could  render  him  any  assistance, 
to  which  he  replied  'No.'  I  then  told  him  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  protect  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  'Merrimac.'  He  thanked 
me  kindljy  and  wished  me  success. 

"  Just  as  I  got  back  to  the  '  Monitor*  the  '  Congress'  blew  up,  and 
certainly  a  grander  sight  was  never  seen,  but  it  went  straight  to  the 
marrow  of  our  bones.  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  deep  did  each  man 
think  and  wish  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  '  Merrimac'  At  1  a.m.  we 
anchored  near  the  '  Minnesota.'  The  captain  and  myself  remained  on 
deck,  waiting  for  the  '  Merrimac.' 

''At  3  A.M.  we  thought  the  'Minnesota'  was  afloat  and  coming 
down  to  us,  so  we  got  under  way  as  soon  as  possible  and  stood  out  of 
the  channel.  After  backing  and  filling  for  about  an  hour  we  found 
we  were  mistaken,  and  anchored  again.  At  daylight  we  discovered 
the  '  Merrimac'  at  anchor,  with  several  other  vessels,  under  Sewell's 
Point.     We  immediately  made  every  preparation  for  battle. 

"At  8  A.M.  on  Sunday  the  'Merrimac'  got  under  way,  accompanied 
by  several  steamers,  and  started  direct  for  the  '  Minnesota.'  By  this 
time  our  anchor  was  up,  the  men  at  quarters,  and  everything  ready  for 
action.  As  the  '  Merrimac'  came  down,  the  captain  passed  the  word 
to  commence  firing.  I  triced  up  the  port,  ran  out  the  gun,  and  fired 
the  first  gun.  Then  began  the  great  battle  between  the  'Monitor' 
and  '  Merrimac'  Now  mark  the  condition  our  men  and  ofiScers  were 
in.  Since  Friday  evening — forty-eight  hours — they  had  no  rest  and 
very  little  food,  as  we  could  not  conveniently  cook.  They  had  been 
hard  at  work  all  night,  had  nothing  to  eat  for  breakfast  except  hard 
bread,  and  were  thoroughly  worn  out.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  slept 
a  wink  for  fifty-one  hours,  and  had  been  on  my  feet  almost  constantly. 
But  after  the  first  gun  was  fired  we  forgot  all  fatigue  and  hard  work 
and  everything  else,  and  went  to  work  fighting  as  hard  as  men  ever 
fought.  We  loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  we  could.  I  pointed  and  fired 
the  guns  myself.  Every  shot  I  would  ask  the  captain  the  effect,  and 
the  majority  of  them  were  encouraging.  The  captain  was  in  the 
pilot-house,  directing  the  movements  of  the  vessel.  Acting  Master 
Stodder  was  at  the  wheel  which  turns  the  tower,  but,  as  he  could  not 
manage  it,  he  was  relieved  by  Stimers.  The  speaking-trumpet  from 
the  tower  to  the  pilot-house  was  broken,  so  we  passed  the  word  from 
the  captain  to  myself  on  the  berth-deck  by  Paymaster  Keeler  and 
Captain's  Clerk  Toffey.  Five  times  during  the  engagement  we  touched 
each  other,  and  each  time  I  fired  a  gun  at  her,  and  I  will  vouch  that 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  penetrated  her  sides.  Once 
she  tried  to  run  us  down  with  her  iron  prow,  but  did  no  damage. 
After  fighting  for  two  hours  we  hauled  off  for  half  an  hour  to  hoist 
our  shot  in  the  tower.  At  it  we  went  again,  as  hard  as  we  could.  The 
shot,  shell,  grape,  canister,  musket-  and  rifie-balls  flew  about  us  in  every 
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direction,  but  did  no  damage.  Our  tower  was  struck  several  times, 
and,  altbough  the  noise  was  pretty  loud,  it  did  not  affect  us  any. 
Stodder  and  one  of  the  men  were  carelessly  leaning  against  the  tower, 
when  a  shot  struck  it  directly  opposite  to  them  and  disabled  them  for 
an  hour  or  two.  At  about  11.30  the  captain  sent  for  me.  I  went 
forward,  and  there  stood  as  noble  a  man  as  ever  lived,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  of  the  pilot-house.  His  face  was  perfectly  black  witfi 
powder  and  iron,  and  he  was  apparently  blind.  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter;  he  said  a  shot  had  struck  the  pilot-house  exactly 
opposite  his  eyes,  blinded  them,  and  he  thought  the  pilot-house  was 
damaged.  He  told  me  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  and  use  my  own 
discretion.  I  led  him  to  his  room,  laid  him  on  the  sofa,  and  then  took 
his  position. 

"  On  examining  the  pilot-house  I  found  the  iron  hatch  on  top  had 
been  knocked  about  half-way  off,  and  the  second  iron  log  from  the  top 
on  the  forward  side  was  completely  cracked  through.  We  still  con- 
tinued firing,  the  tower  being  under  the  direction  of  Stimers.  We 
were  now  between  two  fires,  the  'Minnesota'  on  one  side  and  the 
'  Merrimac'  on  the  other.  The  *  Minnesota'  had  struck  us  twice  on 
the  tower,  and  the  'Merrimac'  was  retreating  to  SewelPs  Point.  I 
knew  if  another  shot  should  strike  our  pilot-house  in  the  same  place 
our  steering  apparatus  would  be  disabled,  and  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  batteries  on  Sewell's  Point. 

"The  'Merrimac'  was  retreating  towards  the  latter  place.  We 
had  strict  orders  to  act  on. the  defensive  and  protect  the  'Minnesota.' 
We  had  evidently  finished  the  '  Merrimac,'  as  far  as  the  'Minnesota' 
was  concerned.  Our  pilot-house  was  damaged,  and  we  had  strict 
orders  not  to  follow  the  '  Merrimac ;'  therefore,  after  the  '  Merrimac' 
had  retreated,  I  went  to  the  '  Minnesota,'  and  remained  by  her  until 
she  was  afloat.  General  Wool  and  Secretary  Fox  have  both  compli- 
mented me  very  highly  for  acting  as  I  did,  and  said  it  was  the  strict 
military  plan  to  follow.  This  is  the  reason  we  did  not  sink  the  'Mer- 
rimac,' and  every  one  here  capable  of  judging  says  we  acted  exactly 
right.  The  fight  was  over  now,  and  we  were  victorious.  My  men 
and  myself  were  perfectly  black  with  smoke  and  powder.  All  my 
underclothes  were  perfectly  black,  and  my  person  was  in  the  sanie  con- 
dition. 

"As  we  ran  alongside  the  'Minnesota,'  Secretary  Fox  hailed  me 
and  told  us  we  had  fought  the  greatest  naval  battle  on  record,  and 
behaved  as  gallantly  as  men  could.  He  saw  the  whole  fight  I  felt 
proud  and  happy  then,  mother,  and  felt  fully  repaid  for  all  I  had 
suffered.  When  our  noble  captain  heard  the  '  Merrimac'  had  retreated, 
he  said  he  was  perfectly  happy  and  willing  to  die,  since  he  had  saved 
the  'Minnesota.'  Ah,  how  I  love  to  venerate  that  maul  Most  for- 
tunately for  him,  his  classmate  and  intimate  friend.  Lieutenant  Wise, 
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saw  the  fight,  and  was  alongside  directly  after  the  engagement.  He 
took  him  aboard  the  Baltimore  boat,  and  carried  him  to  Washington 
that  night. 

"  The  '  Minnesota'  was  still  aground,  and  we  stood  by  her  till  she 
floated,  at  4  p.m.  She  grounded  again  shortly,  and  we  anchored  for 
the  night.  I  was  now  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  and  had  not  a  soul 
to  help  me  on  the  ship,  as  Stodder  was  injured  and  Webber  useless. 
I  had  been  up  so  long,  had  had  so  little  rest,  and  been  under  such  a 
state  of  excitement  that  my  nervous  system  was  completely  run  down. 
Every  bone  in  my  body  ached,  my  limbs  and  joints  were  so  sore  I 
could  not  stand,  my  nerves  and  muscles  twitched  as  though  electric 
shocks  were  continually  passing  through  them,  and  my  head  ached  as 
if  it  would  burst.  Sometimes  I  thought  my  brain  would  come  out 
over  my  eyebrows.  I  lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep ;  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  fly. 

"About  twelve  o'clock  Acting  Second  Lieutenant  Flye  came  on 
board  and  reported  to  me  for  duty.  He  lives  in  Topsham,  opposite 
Brunswick,  and  recollected  father  very  well.  He  immediately  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  first  lieutenant,  and  I  felt  considerably  relieved. 
But  no  sleep  did  I  get  that  night,  owing  to  my  excitement.  The  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  we  got  under  way  and  stood  through  our 
fleet.  Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  the  frigates  and  small  craft  for 
the  glorious  little  '  Monitor,'  and  happy  indeed  did  we  all  feel.  I  was 
captain  then  of  the  vessel  that  had  saved  Newport  News,  Hampton 
Roads,  Fortress  Monroe  (as  General  Wool  himself  said),  and  perhaps 
your  Northern  ports.  1  am  unable  to  express  the  happiness  and  joy  I 
feel  to  think  I  had  served  my  country  and  my  flag  so  well  at  such  an 
important  time.  I  passed  Farquhar's  vessel  and  answered  his  welcome 
salute. 

"About  10  A.K.  General  Wool  and  Mr.  Fox  came  on  board  and 
congratulated  us  upon  our  victory,  etc.  We  have  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  General  Wool,  but  no  officer  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
ship  until  we  sink  the  'Merrimac' 

"At  eight  o'clock  that  night  Tom  Selfridge  came  on  board  and 
took  command,  and  gave  me  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Fox : 

"'United  Statks  Stkamkr  Roanokk, 

" '  Old  Point,  March  10, 1862. 

"  *  DsAB  Hr.  Greens, — Under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  con- 
test of  yesterday  and  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  me,  and  your  extreme 
youth,  I  have  suggested  to  Captain  Marston  to  send  on  board  the  "  Monitor,"  as 
temporary  commander,  Lieutenant  Selfridge,  until  the  arrival  of  Commander 
Goldsborough,  which  will  ho  in  a  few  days ;  and  appreciate  your  position  as  you 
must  appreciate  mine,  and  serve  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity. 

"  *  With  the  kindest  wishes  for  you  all,  most  truly, 

"*G.  V.  Fox.' 

^'  Of  course,  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  first,  but  on  a  second 
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thought  I  saw  it  was  as  it  should  be.  You  must  reoollect  the  im- 
mense respoDsibih'ty  resting  on  this  little  vessel.  We  literally  hold  all 
the  property  ashore  and  afloat  in  these  regions^  as  the  wooden  vessels 
are  useless  against  the  ^  Merrimac.' 

'^  At  no  time  during  the  war  has  any  one  position  been  so  important 
as  this  vessel.  You  may  perhaps  think  I  am  exaggerating  somewhat, 
because  I  am  in  the  ^  Monitor  f  but  the  President,  Secretary,  General 
Wool,  all  think  so,  and  have  telegraphed  to  that  effect,  for  us  to  be 
vigilant,  etc.  The  captain  receives  every  day  numbers  of  anonymous 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  suggesting  plans  to  him,  and  I 
think  some  people  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  have  a  UtUe  fear 
of  the  ^  Merrimac'  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perfectly  right 
and  proper  in  Mr.  Fox  to  relieve  me  of  the  command,  for  you  must 
recollect  I  had  never  performed  any  but  midshipman's  duty  until  this 
time;  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  would  have  kept  the  command, 
with  all  its  responsibility,  if  I  had  my  choice,  and  either  the  '  Merri- 
mac'  or  the  'Monitor'  should  have  gone  down  in  the  next  engagement. 
But  then  you  know  all  young  people  are  vain,  conceited,  and  without 
judgment.  Even  the  Pi'esident  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Fox  to  do  so,  etc., 
Mr.  President,  I  suppose,  thinking  Mr.  Fox  rather  young,  he  being 
only  about  forty.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  had  already  done  what  the 
President  telegraphed  to  him  several  hours  before.  Selfridge  was 
only  in  command  for  two  days,  until  Mr.  Jeffers  arrived  from  Roanoke 
Island.  Mr.  Jeffers  is  everything  desirable, — talented,  energetic,  edu- 
cated, and  experienced  in  battle. 

''  Well,  I  believe  I  have  about  finished.  But  my  old  room-mate 
was  on  board  the  'Merrimac'  Little  did  we  ever  think  at  the  Academy 
we  should  ever  be  firing  160-pound  shot  at  each  other,  but  so  goes  the 
world.  Our  pilot-house  is  nearly  completed.  We  have  now  solid  oak, 
extending  three  inches  below  the  eye-holes  in  the  pilot-house  to  five 
feet  out  on  the  deck.  This  makes  an  angle  of  twenty-seven  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  This  is  to  be  cove^red  with  three  inches  of  iron. 
It  looks  exactly  like  a  pyramid.  She  will  now  be  invulnerable  at 
every  point.  The  deepest  indentation  on  our  sides  was  four  inches; 
tower,  two  inches;  and  deck,  half  an  inch.  We  were  not  at  all  dam- 
aged, except  the  pilot-house.  No  one  was  affected  by  the  concussion 
in  the  tower,  either  by  our  own  guns  or  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  long  letter  for  me,  for  you  recollect  my  writing 
abilities. 

"  With  much  love  to  all,  your  affectionate  son, 

"  S.  D.  Gbeene." 
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GEORGE  HENRY  PREBLE,    REAR-ADMIRAL 

U.S.N, 


**  A  noble  Friendship  is  the  Cultivation  in  common  of  the  Personal  inner  Lives 
of  those  who  partake  in  it." 

"  But  Fate  ordains  that  dearest  friends  must  part." — Yoima'B  "  Lovt  of  Fame,'* 

"  With  his  death  a  good  man  passes  from  the  American  Navy,  and  an  active 
and  useful  life  is  ended." — New  York  Tribune^  2d  March,  1885. 

"  The  ocean's  surfy,  slow,  deep,  mellow  voice,  full  of  mystery  and  awe,  moanin' 
over  the  dead." — Halibubton. 

"  Children  are  we 

Of  the  restless  sea, 
Swelling  in  anger  or  sparkling  in  glee ; 

We  follow  and  race 

In  shifting  chase, 
Over  the  boundless  ocean  space  !" 

«  I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends." 

Shakxspsabb. 

"  Oh  fViend  I    Oh  best  of  friends  !    Thy  absence  more 
Than  the  impending  night  darkens  the  landscape  o'er." 

Longfellow. 

"  Friend  after  friend  departs ; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  finds  not  here  an  end." 

MONTOOMEBT. 

"  Death  is  a  commingling  of  Eternity  with  Time ;  in  the  Death  of  a  good  Man, 
Eternity  is  seen  looking  through  Time." — Goeths.  • 

One  of  the  writer's  earliest  recollectious  was  a  curious  old  picture  or 
colored  engraving,  representing  the  burning  of  the  "Philadelphia," 
U.  S.  Frigate,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  which  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece of  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  grandparents.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  vessel,  while  blockading  the  port  of  Tripoli,  ran 
upon  rocks  not  shown  upon  any  chart,  and  was  captured  about  31st 
October,  1803,  by  the  piratical  Barbary  Moors,  who  succeeded  in  float- 
ing off  this  the  American  Flag-ship.  The  "  Philadelphia"  was  then 
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towed  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  moored  under  the  protection  of 
Its  shore  batteries.  To  punish  the  pirates  and  restore  the  lost  credit 
of  our  Navy^  Commodore  Edward  Preble  was  sent  out  with  a  small 
squadron.  Under  him  served  the  famous  Stephen  Decatur^  then  a 
lieutenant,  who,  on  the  16th  February,  1804,  had  destroyed  the  cap- 
tured *^  Philadelphia/'  receiving  for  this  brilliant  exploit  promotion  to 
a  captaincy  and  a  sword  of  honor.  Commodore  Edward  Preble  made 
some  gallant  attacks  upon  the  Tripolitans,  and  for  his  services  in  this 
most  difficult  naval  campaign  received  a  gold  medal  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  Congress. 

The  quaint  old  picture  representing  the  burning  of  the  '^  Phila- 
delphia" by  Decatur,  has  been  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
throughout  life,  because  it  now  hangs  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
Library,  far  distant  from  his  boyhood's  home,  and  is  inseparably 
connected  in  his  thoughts  with  the  achievements  of  our  Navy  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  so  that  the  names  of  Decatur  and  Preble  have  become 
household  words. 

In  December,  1851,  knocking  about  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
steamer  ran  by  the  island  of  Cabrera — ^the  Andersonville  of  the  Napo- 
leonic soldiers  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  a  perfect  type  of  the  hor- 
rors of  Southern  Rebel  prison-pens — ^and  then  by  Ivica.  Thereabouts 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  was  narrated,  about  the  time,  by  an 
officer  who  was  with  Decatur,  which  is  worthy  of  commemoration. 
Cruising  alone  in  the  "Guerriere"  in  thick  weather,  in  1815,  Decatur 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  Tripolitan  or  Tunisian 
squadron,  and  was  hailed  from  the  flag-ship  with  questions,  couched  in 
arrogant  language,  as  to  '^  what  ship  it  was,  and  whitlier  it  was  going." 
The  officer  of  the  deck  seeing  the  great  odds  opposed,  and  knowing  that 
the  Barbary  pirates  paid  little  attention  to  maritime  laws  and  customs,  or 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  war  when  they  saw  a  chance  to  pick  up  a 
prize,  was  about  to  return  a  courteous  answer,  when  Decatur  caught 
the  speaking-trumpet  out  of  his  hands,  sprang  upon  the  hammock 
nettings,  and  steadying  himself  by  the  weather  mizzen-shrouds,  thun- 
dered out,  "  The  United  States  Frigate  Guerriere,  Commodore  Decatur, 
and  I  am  going  just  where  I  damn  please."  The  Tripolitan,  or  Tunisian, 
Admiral  recognized  the  quality  of  the  speaker,  moderated  his  tone, 
paid  the  customary  courtesies,  and  let  Decatur  go  where  he  damned 
please  in  peace.  These  incidents  will  serve  to  indicate  the  atmosphere 
in  which  George  Henry  Preble  was  born,  nurtured,  brought  up,  since, 
as  a  nephew  of  Commodore  Edward  Preble  of  Tripolitan  Fame,  "  who 
broke  the  power  of  the  Barbary  pirates,"  the  deeds  of  his  predecessors 
and  his  subordinates  and  contemporaries  must  have  been  a  staple  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  in  1816, 
and  which  place,  once  known  as  Falmouth  Neck,  had  been  the  birthplace 
of  his  illustrious  uncle. 
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This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  effect  of  military  training 
and  associations  which  in  all  ages  have  so  greatly  influenced  the  after- 
careers  of  illustrious  captains  and  of  ^'  warriors  of  the  deep."  It  was 
the  oonversation  and  instruction  of  the  scion  of  the  great  line  of  Fair- 
fax, who,  in  Virginia,  fostered  the  growth  of  Washington,  who  laid  the 
basis  of  his  success,  and  imbued  him  with  that  love  of  warlike  enter- 
prise and  thirst  for  military  renown  that  fruited  in  his  fortunate  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  forces  and  capacity  tg  rule  men  either  through 
pliant  policy  or  direct  discipline. 

George  Henry  Preble,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  entered  in  1835,  the 
United  States  navy  as  midshipman.  His  career  has  been  so  circum- 
stantially and  repeatedly  stated  in  Hamersly's  "  Naval  Encyclopaedia" 
and  in  various  recent  notices  and  obituaries,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  improve  upon  them,  and  their  substance  as  hereinafter 
quoted,  will  constitute  a  sufficient ''  statement  of  service." 

George  Henry  Preble,  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N.  Born  in  Portland,  Maine,  and 
appointed  a  Midshipman  from  that  State,  October  10,  1836 ;  Frigate  "  United 
SUtes,''  Mediterranean,  May,  1886,  to  November,  1888 ;  Sloop  *<  Warren,"  Frigate 
"  Macedonian,"  Sloop  **  Levant,"  and  Sloop  "  Erie,"  West  Indies,  January,  1889, 
until  September,  1840;  Naval  School  at  Philadelphia,  January  to  June,  1841,  when 
he  was  Warranted  Passed  Midshipman,  No.  7,  in  a  class  of  twenty-four ;  was  Acting 
Lieutenant  of  Schooner  *'  Madison"  and  Brigantine  "  Jefferson,"  on  the  Florida  Ex*- 
pedition,  from  August,  1841,  to  August,  1842 ;  went  on  several  Canoe  Expeditions 
into  the  Everglades,  and  returned  yrith  the  expedition,  sick;  in  Beceiving-Ship 
"Ohio,"  at  Boston,  from  October,  1842,  to  May,  1848;  Acting  Master  and  Acting 
Lieutenant  in  Sloop  "St.  Louis,"  East  Indies,  and  circumnavigating  the  world, 
May,  1848,  to  September,  1846 ;  had  charge  of  first  American  Armed  Force  ever 
landed  in  China^  for  the  protection  of  American  Consulate  and  residents  of  Canton, 
June  and  July,  1844;  Acting  Master  and  Executive  of  Schooner  "  Petrel"  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  May,  1846,  to  May,  lf847 ;  participated  in  Surrender  of  Alvarado, 
Laguna,  Tampico,  and  Panuco,  and  assisted  at  Siege,  etc.,  of  Vera  Cruz;  returned 
to  United  States  in  Ship-of-the-Line  "Ohio;"  sick,  May  81,  1847. 

Warranted  as  Master,  July  16,  1847 ;  Commissioned  as  Lieutenant,  February 
6,  1848;  returned  to  the  Gulf  in  Sloop  "Saratoga,"  February,  1848;  and  came 
home,  sick,  March,  1849 ;  Executive  Officer  of  Steamer  "  Legree,"  Coast  Survey, 
April,  1849,  to  January,  1861 ;  from  January  to  August,  1861,  in  Frigate  "  St. 
Lawrence,"  which  conveyed  American  Contributions  to  World's  Fair,  at  London, 
and  then  conveyed  our  Minister  to  Lisbon  ;  commanding  Schooner  "  Gallatin,"  etc.. 
Coast  Survey,  August,  1861,  to  December,  1852;  December,  1862,  to  March,  1868, 
attached  to  the  "Vermont,"  74;  on  Japan  Expedition  and  in  China  waters,  from 
April,  1863,  to  August,  1866,  in  "Macedonian,"  and  commanding  chartered 
Steamer  "  Queen  ;"  assisted  in  the  surveys  of  Jeddo  and  Hakodadi  Bays ;  and  also 
surveyed  the  Harbor  of  Kealung,  Island  of  Formosa,  his  chart  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Report  of  the  Expedition ;  was  connected  with  several  success- 
ful Operations  against  Pirates  in  China,  and  received  the  Thanks  of  Commodore 
Abbot  and  of  the  English  admiral^  Sir  James  Stirling ,  for  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the 
ExpediHon  to  Kulan;  commanded  an  expedition  to  Foo-chow-foo,  in  the  American 
Steamer  "  Confucius,"  destroying  several  pirate  junks  ;  prepared  sailing  directions 
for  Shanghai,  which  were  published  by  the  English  and  U.  S.  governments,  and  in 
several  private  operations ;  was  Light-House  Inspector  of  First  District  (Coast  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire)  from  September,  1866,  to  October,  1867 ;  at  Navy- 
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Tard,  Charlestown,  Maes.,  October,  1857,  to  September,  1859  ;  ExecntiTe  Officer  of 
Steam-Sloop  '^Narragansett,''  Pacific  Squadron,  September,  1859,  until  November, 
1861,  and  ordered  home  at  his  own  request  to  serve  on  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  took  command  of  the  Steam-Gunboat  ^*  Katahdin,''  equipping  at  Boston, 
and,  March  29,  reported  to  Admiral  Farragut,  **  West  Gulf  Squadron;"  passed 
the  Forts  (on  the  Lower  Mississippi)  with  the  fleet,  April  24,  1862,  engaged  tbe 
enemy's  fleet  [in  the  ^^Kiver  Fights"  famous  in  history  and  poetry],  and  was  at 
the  attack  upon  the  Lower  Defenses  and  at  the  Surrender  of  New  Orleans ;  partici- 
pated in  all  of  Farragut's  operations  on  the  river  that  year,  as  far  as  Yicksburg, 
assisting  in  destroying  Grand  Gulf;  [to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  results 
accomplished  by  this  fleet,  for  any  subordinate  to  have  played  a  part  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  merit  especial  mention,  is  all-sufficient  attest  of  bis  courage  and 
capacity],  August  4,  1862,  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Steam-Sloop 
"  Oneida;"  while  steaming  up  the  river  above  New  Orleans,  at  night,  August  8, 
the  <*  Oneida"  wta  purposely  run  into  by  the  steamboat  **  Lewis  T.  Whitman,"  and 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  save  her  crew  and  passengers  (seventy  of  whom 
were  rescued),  many  lives  were  lost.  Her  rebel  captain  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  in 
irons,  and  after  his  release  [false  mercy,  type  of  our  treatment  of  such  ingrates] 
served  upon  the  steam-tug  *<  Boston,"  and  conveyed  her  over  to  the  rebels  at  Mobile. 

Commissioned  as  Commander,  July  16, 1862;  on  the  blockade  off  Mobile,  Au- 
gust 25  to  October,  1862 ;  on  August  29,  he  was  left  Senior  officer  present,  four  ves- 
sels out  of  seven  of  our  usual  blockading  force  having  left  for  coal  and  repairs;  on 
September  4,  about  6  p.m.,  a  Steamer  flying  English  colors,  and  having  every  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  gunboats,  approached  tbe  bar,  and  was 
met  by  our  vessels  under  way.  The  *'  Oneida"  fired  three  shots  across  the  stranger's 
bow,  the  last  at  her  forefoot,  without  bringing  her  to,  and  then,  within  three 
minutes  of  the  first  gun,  fired  a  broadside  into  h.er,  and  continued  the  chase  with 
the  other  vessels  until  she,  from  her  superior  speed,  was  enabled  to  run  in  over  the 
Southeast  Shoals  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan.  This  steamer  proved  to 
be  the  Bebel  Cruiser  "  Oreto,"  afterwards  called  the  "  Florida,"  Her  commander 
subsequently  wrote  as  follows : 

'*  I  can  vouch  for  his  (Preble's)  promptness  and  destructive  energy  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  entering  Mobile  Bay.  The  superior  speed  of  the  '  Florida'  alone 
saved  her  from  destruction,  though  not  from  a  frightful  mauling.  We  were  torn 
to  pieces, — one  man's  head  taken  off,  and  eleven  wounded ;  boats,  standing-  and 
running-rigging  shot  away ;  also  foregaff.  Four  shells  struck  our  hull,  and 
had  the  one  (11-inch)  that  grazed  our  boiler  and  entered  the  berth-deck  (killing 
one  and  wounding  two)  exploded,  every  man  belonging  to  the  steamer  would  have 
been  killed,  as  I  had  only  the  officers  on  deck,  until  about  to  cross  the  bar,  when  I 
made  some  sail,  and  one  man  was  wounded  in  the  rigging.  We  had  about  fourteen 
hundred  shrapneUshot  (balls)  in  our  hull,  and  our  masts  were  pitted  like  a  case  of 
smallpox.  The  damage  done  her  was  so  great  that  we  did  not  get  to  sea  again  for 
over  three  months." 

For  not  preventing  the  "Oreto's"  running  the  blockade,  Commander  Preble 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  naval  service,  by  order  of  September  20,  1862,^ 
but  Preble  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  and  on  recommendation 
of  the  Naval  Committee  was,  on  February  21,  1868,  confirmed  and  restored  to  his 
proper  rank  and  position  as  a  Commander,  the  injustice  of  his  summary  dismissal 

^  This  was  a  striking  example  of  one  of  those  snapshot j  arbitrary  exertions  of 
power  which  disgraced  our  War  and  Navy  administrations  during  the  "Slavehold- 
ers' Rebellion;"  almost  always  punishing  the  innocent  and  allowing  the  guilty  to 
escape  to  live  on  and  rejoice  in  the  present  overthrow  of  the  Party  that  crushed  the 
unnatural  foes  of  the  Nation.  No  government,  ever  in  existence,  has  or  would 
have  dared  to  be  guilty  of  such  injustices  to  its  faithful  defenders,  and  of  such  false 
mercy  to  traitors  within  and  without 
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beinff  admitted.  April  9, 1868,  agreeably  to  orders  from  the  Navy  Department) 
proceeded  ma  England  to  Lisbon,  and  on  June  8  took  command  of  the  Sailivo- 
Sloop  '*  St.  Louis"  at  the  latter  port,  and  ordered  to  cruise  for  rebel  eoraaire  be- 
tween Lisbon,  the  Azores,  Canary  Islands,  and  Gibraltar.  Though  requesting 
more  active  duty,  and  command  of  a  Steamer  on  the  coast,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  "St.  Louis,"  cruising  within  those  limits,  until  ordered  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
September  8,  1864,  once  falling  in  with  his  old  foe,  the  "  Florida,*'  at  Madeira,  and 
preventing  her  from  getting  a  full  supply  of  coal,  but  not  able  to  prevent  her  from 
running  out  in  a  calm.  He  gave  ehaae  as  soon  as  he  got  vjindy  but  of  course  [being 
only  a  sailing  vessel]  did  not  catch  her. 

Reported  to  the  Admiral,  November  2,  1864;  took  charge  of  the  coal  depot, 
and  blockaded  in  the  Korth  Edisto  until  November  24,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
command  the  Fleet  Brigade,  then  organized  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  at  Port  Royal,  to 
co-operate  with  an  army  force  designed  to  assist  General  Sherman's  approach  to 
the  coast.  This  brigade,  consisting  of  naval  artillery,  sailor-infantry,  and  a  marine 
battalion,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  all  told,  joined  an  army  force  under  Gen- 
eral J.  P.  Hatch  at  Boyd's  Neck,  and  on  November  80,  1864,  engaged  in  the  severe 
battle  of  Honey  Hill.  It  also  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  9th  of 
December  on  De  Yaux's  Neck,  and  was  daily  under  fire  until  withdrawn  on  De- 
cember 28.  The  general  orders  and  written  commendations  of  Rear- Admiral  Dahl- 
gren and  Generals  Foster,  Hatch,  and  Porter  were  gratifying  to  all  connected  with 
the  Marine  Brigade.  (See  Secretary  of  Navy's  Report,  1866.)  April  4,  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  Steamer  "State  of  Georgia,"  and  proceeded  to  Aspinwall 
to  look  after  American  interests.  His  vessel  and  the  "Huntsville"  rescued  six 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  passengers  from  the  wrecked  steamship  "  Golden  Rule," 
near  Aspinwall.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  service  he  received  the  Thanks  of  the 
Rescued  People,  transmitted  through  the  Navy  Department.  The  "State  of 
"Georgia"  returned  to  New  York,  and  went  out  of  commission  September  11, 
1865.  At  Boston  Navy- Yard,  as  General  Inspector  of  Supplies,  from  October  14, 
1865,  to  July  5,  1867,  and  continued  as  Equipment  Officer  until  July,  1868.  Chief 
of  Staff,  North  Pacific  Squadron,  from  August,  1868,  until  December  19;  com- 
manding the  Flag-ship  "  Pensacola,"  1868-70;  commissioned  as  Captain,  March 
16,  1867,  to  take  rank  from  January  29,  1867 ;  commanding  Naval  Rendezvous, 
Boston,  1871-72 ;  commissioned  as  Commodore,  November  2, 1871 ;  commanding 
Navy- Yard,  Philadelphia,  1878-76;  Special  Duty,  1876;  commissioned  as  Rear- 
Admiral,  September  80,  1876 ;  commanding  South  Pacific  Station,  1877-78 ;  Re- 
tired February  26,  1878,  having  reached  the  age,  fixed  by  law,  sixty-two  years. 

This  reoordy  however^  cannot  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
many  peculiar  and  attractive  characteristics  of  this  officer^  who  was  a 
warm,  considerate^  genial,  painstaking  friend,  a  noble^  generous  gen- 
tleman, a  hard  student  down  to  the  very  last,  a  just  and  sensible 
analyzer  of  the  historical  past,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the 
military  and  merchant  marine,  and  an  extraordinarily  industrious  writer 
of  marked  ability.  "  The  delight  of  his  leisure  as  a  retired  oflSoer  of 
the  navy  was  in  conveying  to  others  the  information  he  had  spent  a 
lifetime  in  acquiring,'^  and  the  readers  of  different  periodicals  '^have 
been  more  indebted  to  him  than  they  know/' 

His  History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  and  other  National 
Flags,  a  large  octavo  of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  published  at  Boston,  second  revised  edition  in  1880,  is  at 
once  an  honor  to  its  author^  to  his  service,  and  to  the  country.    It  is 
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not  only  valuable  and  interesting  but  even  charming  in  its  fads  and 
the  presentation  of  them.  In  reading  that  work  and  considering 
the  manifold  manifestations  of  the  spirit  which  animated  its  author, 
a  searcher  into  the  Poetrj  of  the  Sea  will  recall  the  verse  entitled  the 
"Eye  of  the  Sailor :'' 

"  Elate  amid  the  battles'  war. 

The  sailor's  noble  heart  beats  high ; 
He  thinks  upon  his  native  shore^ 
And  courage  beams  in  either  eye." 

Besides  this  and  other  excellent  works,  one  especially,  '^  The  History 
of  Steam  Engineering/^  he  has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  The  United  Service,  and  therefore,  as  a  writer,  needs  no 
further  introduction  to  its  readers. 

For  years  the  writer  has  been  in  continual  correspondence  with 
Bear- Admiral  Preble,  and  has  had  repeated  opportunities  to  appreciate 
his  kindness  of  thought  and  even  greater  kindness  of  action.  In  the 
various  forms  of  courtesy  and  of  remembrance  the  Admiral  was  ad- 
mirable; an  exemplar.  His  correspondence  and  intercourse  recalled 
the  couplet  of  Pope, — 

"  Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," 

and  displayed  not  only  breadth  and  depth,  but  at  times  an  absolute 
playfulness,  that  evinced  the  lingering  spirit  of  a  boy  in  the  breast  of 
the  man.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  any  one  who  has  not  experi- 
enced the  delights  of  such  a  friendship  the  exquisite  tact  and  thought- 
fulness  which  illustrated  it  and  made  the  news  of  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  decease  from  heart-disease,  1st  March,  1885,  a  shock  beyond 
the  expression  of  words.     As  an  "  Old  Play^^  says, — 

"  Death  finds  us  'mid  our  playthings — snatches  us, 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child, 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.     His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favorite  ties  on  earth ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answered 
In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged  of  truly." 

Or,  as  Byron  even  more  feelingly  and  pertinently  expresses  it,— 

t(  ( Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'  was  said  of  yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this  ; 
The  death  of  friends^  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  aU  that  is 
Except  mere  breath.'' 

It  amounted  to  almost  a  catastrophe,  because  it  was  only  witliiu  a 
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few  days  that  a  letter  arrived  breathing  renewed  hope  for  another  year 
of  assured  life  and  usefulness^  even  while  it  stated  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  indisposition  common  to  tlie  season  and  in  no  degree 
dangerous,  however  temporarily  annoying. 

Bear-Admiral  Preble  was  a  fine-looking  man,  and  an  apt  realiza- 
tion of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Gervaise  Oakes  in  Cooper's  best  marine 
novel,  the  captivating  *'Two  Admirals."  While  he  was  perfectly 
elegant  in  a  drawing-room,  there  was  about  him  an  unmistakable  air 
''  seasoned  with  salt"  which  was  peculiar  to  that  glorious  race  of  Sea 
Chiefs  who  could  shout  in  unison  with  Byron, — 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider,"  — 

who  entered  the  service  when  there  was  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  easy  officer,  who  won  his  laurels  upon  the  ocean  before  steam  was 
even  an  adjunct,  and  the.  stiffly  set-up  officer  of  the  army,  or  even  the 
new  style  of  naval  aspirants,  juniors  and  seniors,  drilled  with  military 
as  well  as  naval  precision  at  Annapolis. 

In  early  life  the  writer  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  gentlemen  who 
had  won  more  or  less  celebrity  as  seamen,  and  as  a  rule  they  brought 
ashore  the  truthful  freshness,  common-sense  pungency,  and  the  grand 
simplicity  of  the  free  element  which  was  in  reality  more  their  home 
than  the  firm  land, — 

"  The  free 
Mighty,  haunted  seal" 

They  were  gentlemen,  and  often  elegant  gentlemen,  great  conversers, 
full  of  the  most  astonishing  and  valuable  information,  and  yet  they 
were  unmistakably  sailors.  Admiral  Preble  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
this  grand  class  which  is  rapidly  passing  away,  if  it  is  not,  like  our 
genuine  American  Seamen,  to  be  classed  next  to  extinct. 

Admiral  Preble  exhibited  indications  of  having  been  a  man  more 
than  usually  tall,  proportionally  developed,  with  a  splendid  physique. 
He  had  a  manly,  attractive  face,  and  a  pleasing  voice  in  thorough  keep- 
ing. His  manners  in  conversation  were  charming,  and  it  was  perfectly 
delightful  to  witness  the  mutually  model  manner  in  which  he  lived  with 
his  only  daughter,  which  must  make  his  loss  so  fearfully  painful  to  her. 

"  I  never  breathe  a  dead  one's  name 

When  those  who  loved  that  one  are  nigh ; 
It  pours  a  lava  through  the  frame 

That  chokes  the  breast  and  fills  the  eye ; 
It  strains  a  chord  that  yields  too  much 

Of  piercing  anguish  in  its  breath ; 
And  hands  of  mercy  should  not  touch 

A  siring  made  eloquent  hy  death. 
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"  Oh,  never  breathe  a  lost  one's  name 

To  those  who  call'd  that  one  their  own  I 
It  only  stirs  the  smouldering  flame 

That  burns  upon  a  charnel-stone. 
The  heart  will  ache  and  wellnigh  break 

To  miss  that  one  forever  fled  ; 
And  lips  of  mercy  should  not  wake 

A  love  that  cherishes  the  dead." 

J.  Watts  de  Peysteb, 

Brevet  Major-Oeneral  S.N,  Y, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Russia  and  England  in  the  East. — At  the  present  time  it  is 
qaite  impo63ibIe  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  the  probability  of  a  ivar 
between  England  and  Bassia;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  indi- 
cations are  all  in  favor  of  war^  and  that  extraordinary  exertions  will  be 
necessary  on  both  sides  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Russia  has  forgiven  or  will  forgive  the  inveterate  hostility  which 
England  has  shown  towards  her  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  at  the  first 
favorable  occasion  she  will  endeavor  to  reverse  the  treaty  of  Berlin^ 
just  as  in  1871  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  tear  up  so  much  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  as  excluded  her  ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  On  the 
other  hand^  England  would  gladly  turn  from  the  humiliating  failure  of 
Wolseley^s  campaign  on  the  Nile  to  a  war  with  Russia,  in  which  she 
wonld  hope  for  better  success.  And  she  would  be  all  the  more  ready 
to  do  this  from  a  feeling  that  Russia  was  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  her  Egyptian  embarrassments  in  order  to  create  trouble  in  Asia. 
That  this  is  the  controlling  motive  of  Russian  policy  in  the  East  is 
very  evident,  and  England  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  it.  She  has 
interfered  in  two  wars  to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  without  proposing  any  solution  of  her  own  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting Russia  from  solving  it,  and  has  destroyed  what  Russia  had 
gained  by  a  terrible  expendi(qre  of  life  and  money.  Russia  will  pur- 
sue her  traditional  policy  on  this  question,  and  as  England  has  shown 
such  constant  hostility,  she  naturally  seeks  the  means  of  injuring  Eng- 
land where  she  is  weakest, — i,e,j  in  India.  Her  advance  through  Cen- 
tral Asia  has  no  other  object^  and,  in  Skobeleff's  words,  ''  If  England 
continues  hostile  we  shall  yet  see  the  Eastern  question  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.^'  Whether  the  time  for  such  a  settlement  has 
now  come  remains  to  be  seen.  We  shall  probably  know  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  days.  If  war  breaks  out  Turkey  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
volved in  it,  for  she  would  allow  the  British  men-of-war  to  pass  into 
the  Black  Sea  in  violation  of  treaty  rights,  and  Russia  would  consider 
this  a  cau8us  belli.  England  being  notoriously  short  of  troops  and 
rich  in  money,  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  the  services  of  one 
hundred  thousand  Turkish  troops  in  return  for  several  million  pounds 
sterling.     This  would  immediately  reopen  the  whole  Eastern  question^ 
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and  Austria  would  then  become  an  active  factor,  by  reason  of  her  in- 
terests in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  and  her  desire  for  a  seaport  at  Sa- 
lenica  or  elsewhere  in  the  ^gean.  In  other  words,  the  fire  once  started 
could  not  be  easily  controlled,  and  a  few  shots  in  the  remote  mountain- 
passes  of  Afghanistan  may  now  involve  all  Europe  in  conflict,  jost  as 
the  skirmishes  in  the  backwoods  of  Virginia  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  brought  on  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe  and  sealed  the 
fate  of  France  in  the  New  World. 

While  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  peace  of  Europe  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  threatened  hostilities,  still  Americans  may  be  excused 
for  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  if  war  results  it  will 
bring  nothing  but  advantage  to  the  United  States.  The  fir^t  act  of  war 
would  be  the  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea,  causing  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  which  would  instantly  revive  all  the  depressed  industries  of 
this  country.  And  should  the  war  continue  for  any  length  of  time  it 
could  not  fail  to  revive  the  American  carrying  trade,  which  in  turn 
would  find  us  markets  for  our  surplus  manufactures  all  over  the  world. 
So  that  Europe's  misery  is  now  our  blessing. 

The  question  of  war  or  peace  is  now  in  its  diplomatic  period,  and 
as  such  we  have  considered  it.  Should  it  pass  to  the  military  stage, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  militaiy 
resources  on  each  side,  and  the  probable  direction  of  the  campaigns. 


The  Navy  Department. — Secretary  Whitney  has  no  easy  task 
before  him.  The  country  demands  a  navy,  and  Congress  has  at  last 
appropriated  funds  with  which  to  commence  the  building  of  war-shipe 
that  may  be  properly  called  such,  courtesy  and  traditions  only  denomi- 
nating those  now  in  service  by  that  name.  Within  certain  limits,  Con- 
gress has  left  much  discretionary  power  with  the  new  Secretary  in  the 
construction  thereof. 

As  Mr.  Whitney  makes  no  pretension  of  being  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  he  must  necessarily  rely  on  the  professional  advice  and  judg- 
ment of  such  ofiScers  as  he  shall  call  about  him,  and,  therefore,  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  duty  that  will  come  to  him  is  their 
selection.  He  will  find  himself  surrounded  with  a  bureau  system  top- 
heavy  in  the  extreme,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  disposed  from  long 
custom  to  be  aggressive  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  which  have 
grown  with  age,  in  the  government  of  the  department 

The  result  of  this  system  in  the  past  has  been  the  repetition  of  the 
old  story,  "  Too  many  cooks,"  etc.  Our  navy,  while  the  smallest  of 
any  of  the  great  powers,  has  been  the  most  governed ;  and  had  there 
been  a  concentration  of  authority  in  fewer  hands,  the  department  would 
have  sufiered  much  less  in  reputation  in  late  years. 

Secretary  Whitney  has  need  to  at  once  indicate  that  he  alone  is  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  while,  of  course,  no  power  rests  in  him  to 
alter  the  bureau  organizations  existing  by  authority  of  law,  yet  his 
recommendations  to  the  next  Congress  for  their  reduction  and  con- 
centration is  confidently  looked  for.  At  present,  the  personnel  of  the 
chiefs  and  officers  attached  to  the  respective  bureaus  is  a  subject  that 
demands  immediate  and  careful  attention,  and  such  examination  is  sure 
to  result  in  some  changes  that  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Commencing  with  the  top,  he  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  reasons 
governing  the  appointment  of  each  chief,  the  qualifications  for  the 
office  he  holds,  and  the  length  of  service  in  such  capacity.  In  several 
instances,  he  will  find  that  there  are  chiefs  of  bureaus  who  do  not  owe 
their  appointments  either  to  distinguished  services  in  action,  long 
service  at  sea,  or  any  special  fitness  which  would  make  them  valuable 
as  bureau  chiefs.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  several  who  hold  their 
appointments  from  the  fact  that  they  are  much  better  versed  in  political 
wre-pulling,  than  in  the  professional  accomplishments  supposed  to  be 
the  requirements  of  an  officer  holding  such  positions  of  importance. 
The  assignment  to  other  duty  of  those  to  whom  these  remarks  may 
apply,  is  very  desirable. 

In  the  matter  of  detail,  we  hope  the  Secretary  will  be  governed  by 
a  due  regard  for  past  service  performed,  and  by  a  proper  and  equitable 
system  of  routine  in  duty  which  will  put  a  permanent  stoppage  to  the 
scandalous  favoritism  that  has  governed  such  matters  of  late.  The 
Secretary,  however,  may  be  congratulated  in  finding  a  thoroughly 
equipped  clerical  force.  The  Navy  Department,  probably  more  than 
any  other,  has  retained  its  clerks  without  regard  to  change  in  admin- 
istration, with  the  result  just  mentioned.  It  must  be  a  pleasure  to 
Secretary  Whitney  to  carry  out  the  civil  service  law,  so  far  as  relates  to 
his  department,  in  spirit  and  in  letter. 

Since  writing  the  above,  and  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  note 
the  following  special  dispatch  to  the  Evening  Telegram  of  New  York 
City,  under  date  of  March  20  : 

"  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Whitney  has  directed  that  the  list  of  naval  officers  on 
sbore  duty  be  made  out  for  his  inspection,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  long 
they  have  been  on  such  duty,  and  whether  the  changes  of  assignment  would  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  naval  service.  He  proposes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  equalize  matters 
by  giving  officers  who  have  had  easy  berths  for  years  a  taste  of  sea  service,  reliev- 
ing them  by  officers  who  have  been  kept  on  active  service  for  long  periods.  This 
reform  will  be  carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of  Commodore  John  G. 
Walker,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.'* 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  taking  this 
action,  but  the  angel  of  reform  he  has  selected  to  carry  out  this  policy 
— Commodore  John  G.  Walker,  U.S.N. — must,  if  the  Secretary  is  in 
earnest,  be  among  the  first  to  take  flight. 

Commodore  Walker  was  commissioned  a  commodore  on  July  26, 
1866 ;  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  from  1866-69;  commanded 
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the  frigate  "  Sabine"  from  1869-70,  on  "special  service,"  which  special 
service  was  on  the  "  home  station,"  very  close  to  home  at  that,  and 
mostly  in  port;  light-house  inspector,  1871-72;  secretary  of  the 
Light-House  Board,  1873-78 ;  commissioned  as  captain,  1877;  leave 
of  absence,  1878-81.  This  was  followed  by  a  short  tour  of  duty  in 
command  of  the  "  Powhatan,"  hoTne  staMon,  Completing  this  ardu- 
ous task,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
Office  of  Detail,  which  former  office  he  now  holds,  the  latter  office 
having  wisely  been  abolished  a  few  months  since  by  ex-Secretary 
Chandler.  To  condense  this  record,  during  the  past  nineteen  years 
Commodore  Walker  has  had  but  three  or  four  years  of  sea  service,  and 
that  on  the  home  station. 

This  record  alone  seems  to  us  to  make  the  selection  of  Commodore 
Walker  for  the  duty  described  in  the  above  dispatch  an  unfit  one. 
Apart  from  this  reason,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  used 
his  influence  and  authority  while  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Detail,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  personal  friends,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those 
officers  who  dared  oppose  his  arbitrary  course,  adds  still  weightier 
objections  to  his  assignment  to  the  above-mentioned  duty. 


The  order  for  the  court-martial  of  Medical  Director  Wales,  late  sur- 
geon-general of  the  navy,  by  direction  of  Secretary  Chandler,  just  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  Mr.  Chandler's  term  of  office,  is  the  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  comment.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Secretary  had  in- 
tended to  bring  ex-Surgeon-General  Wales  to  trial,  it  would  have  been 
very  much  better  to  have  done  so  fifteen  months  ago ;  and  we  think  it 
was  due  to  General  Wales  that  he  should  long  since  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  himself  before  a  court-martial.  We  hope, 
however,  that  he  may  now  be  able  to  do  so,  and  believe,  with  all  who 
know  this  gentleman,  that  he  will  be  able  to  entirely  disprove  any 
charges  that  involve  his  personal  integrity.  As  to  the  question  of  neg- 
lect in  not  exercising  proper  supervision  over  the  subordinates  of  his 
bureau,  who  have  been  proved  guilty  of  committing  gross  frauds  upon 
the  government  during  the  period  that  Dr.  Wales  was  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  we  also  trust  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
satisfactory  explanation  and  defense. 

Dr.  Wales's  experience  should  be  a  stern  warning  to  other  chiefs  of 
bureaus  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  personal  character  and  habits 
of  all  their  subordinates. 


Secretary  Lincoln  also  signalizes  his  departure  by  an  order  for  a 
court-martial  of  General  Hazen,  who  is  now  being  tried.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  court's  deliberations,  General  Hazen  is  de- 
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serving  of  praise  for  the  manly  way  in  whicli  he  is  meeting  the  charges, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  methods  adopted  by 
General  Swaim.  General  Hazen,  however,  might  have  saved  himself 
from  having  been  brought  to  trial,  not  only  in  this  case  but  in  one 
other,  if  he  had  heeded  the  repeated  admonitions  given  him  by  the 
War  Department,  which  were  practically  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
not  talk  so  much.  We  imagine  the  result  of  his  trial  will  hardly 
be  very  serious,  either  to  himself  or  to  ex-Secretary  Lincoln. 


Ex-Secretaky  Lincoln  takes  with  him  at  his  retirement  the  esteem 
and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  army.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
honest,  upright,  and  conscientious  Secretary  of  War.  While  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  not  a  great  man,  yet  he  is  a  very  worthy  representative  of  an 
illustrious  name,  and  we  expect  some  day  to  see  him  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States. 


President  Cleveland  has  started  out  well.  His  cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  able  and  representative  men,  and,  so  far,  the  President  seems 
to  be  putting  into  practical  effect  the  promises  he  made  before  his  elec- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  cabinet 
is  satisfactory  to  the  civil  service  reformers.  In  the  case  of  Secretary 
Manning,  there  is  every  disposition  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  before 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  appointment.  Still,  from  Mr.  Manning's 
record  as  a  politician  in  the  past,  there  has  been  considerable  doubt 
expressed  as  to  his  practical  sincerity  as  a  civil  service  reformer.  This 
doubt  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  his  appointment  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Higgins,  of  Baltimore,  as  appointment  clerk  of  the  Treasury, 
in  place  of  an  officer  who  had  been  twenty-two  years  in  the  department. 
Mr.  Higgins,  as  described  by  the  papers  of  the  city  from  which  he 
hails,  has  all  the  qualities  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  him  to 
remain  at  home.  A*worse  selection  for  the  office  for  which  he  has 
been  designated  could  hardly  have  been  made.  The  only  defense  of 
the  appointment  yet  made  is,  that  the  duties  of  appointment  clerk  bring 
this  official  into  such  close  personal  relationship  with  the  Secretary, 
that  he  should  be  permitted,  without  question,  to  appoint  a  man  of  his 
own  political  faith  and  choice.  Even  admitting  the  correctness  of  this 
argument,  it  makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  select  a  proper  pei*son  for  the  position. 


Major  Slack,  quartermaster  of  the  marine  corps,  retires  during 
April,  when  he  will  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  Major 
Slack  entered  the  service  as  second  lieutenant  January  28,  1839.  He 
served  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  brevetted  captain  for  "  bravery 
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in  battle"  March  10^  1847.  On  August  13,  1860,  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster  of  the  marine  corps,  and  the  corps  will  lose  a  valuable 
and  efficient  quartermaster  on  his  retirement.  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter Captain  H.  B.  Lowry,  U.S.M,C.,  is  next  in  line  of  promotion,  and 
is  in  every  way  qualified  for,  and  entitled  to,  the  position  vacated  bj 
Major  Slack. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  receipt  of  the  manuscript  from 
Lieutenant  Shufeldt  necessary  to  complete  his  articles  on  Madagascar, 
commenced  in  the  January  number.  They  will  be  continued  in  our 
May,  June,  and  July  numbers. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"  Allan  Dabx  and  Robert  ls  Diable."  A  Romance,  by  Admiral  Porter. 
N"cw  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  looking  at  this  portentous  novel  is  that  it 
should  have  been  written  by  the  admiral  of  the  navy.  Of  course,  novels  in  plenty 
have  been  written  by  seafaring  men,  from  Smollett  to  Clark  Russell,  but  these 
writers  were  never  within  cannon-shot  of  the  rank  of  admiral.  We  have  been 
always  of  the  impression  that,  in  climbing  to  a  rank  as  high  as  that  of  admiral,  an 
officer  grows  pretty  well  in  years,  and  leaves  behind  him  any  romantic  ideas  with 
which  he  may  have  begun  his  career  on  shipboard ;  and  that,  though  he  may 
achieve  an  admirable  character  as  "an  old  sea-dog, ''  and  be  a  thoroughly  good  and 
faithful  husband,  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  think  of  him  as  a  portrayer  of  the  tender 
passion.  If  there  is  another  instance  of  a  full-blown  admirable  admiral  who  has 
written  a  novel,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  second  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the  appalling  size  of  this  novel.  In  look- 
ing at  these  two  plump  quartos  one  is  reminded  of  the  opening  of  Macaulay's  re- 
view of  Lord  Burleigh's  Memoirs,  of  which  he  says,  that  the  title  is  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  preface,  the  prefatory  matter  would  make  an  ordinary  book,  and  the  book 
contains  as  much  reading  as  an  ordinary  library.  What  story  is  this  which  re- 
volves through  the  vast  planetary  orbit  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  ? 
What  must  be  the  plot  which  requires  so  vast  a  circuit  for  its  evolution  ?  What 
characters  and  how  many  that  disport  themselves  over  such  an  Olympian  course  7 
Can  any  interest  be  kept  up,  in  these  days,  in  such  a  Sir  Charles  Grand isonian  bulk 
of  a  novel  7 

These  were  our  reflections  as  we  began  the  reading  of  this  story ;  but,  upon 
coming  out  at  the  end,  we  must  say  that  we  have  kept  up  an  unflagging  interest  to 
its  termination.  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  production  of  a  story  very 
successful  in  many  important  respects. 

Allen  Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable,  who  give  their  names  to  the  book,  are  twin 
brothers,  and  the  central  idea  of  the  story — that  of  the  mysteries,  perplexities,  and 
surprises  which  grow  out  of  the  close  resemblances  between  twins — is  one  of  the 
oldest  devices  known  to  literature ;  but  the  author  has  used  the  device  well,  and 
worked  it  out  in  a  way  that  enchains  the  attention,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
antecedent  improbabilities  of  the  plot. 

The  story  opens  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  James  and  Charles 
Gale  live  with  their  wives  and  families.  James  goes  to  China  to  better  his  fortune, 
which  he  does  to  the  extent  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  starts  for  home  on  a  ship 
bound  for  Boston,  but  is  apparently  lost  at  sea.  Thd  description  of  the  storm  in 
which  James  Gale  is  lost  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  done.  The  nautical  expe- 
rience of  the  author  stands  him  in  good  stead ;  and  the  technicalities  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  please  a  sailor  by  their  undoubted  accuracy,  and  a  landsman  by  their  im- 
posing mystery.  Charles  Gale  is  supposed  also  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  while  on 
bis  way  to  take  his  brother's  place  in  China,  while  James  Gale's  twin  boys  are 
stolen  from  home  by  a  circus  company.  This  clears  things  away  for  the  rest  of  the 
story,  which  for  the  most  part  takes  place  in  New  York  and  the  Upper  Hudson. 
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Twenty  years  pass  after  the  abduction  of  the  twin  boys,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
tale  begins  about  1820.  This  gives  occasion  for  a  long  description  of  the  differeace 
between  the  metropolis  at  that  date  and  the  present.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  this 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  reader.  This  difference  would  be  likely  to  strike  any  in- 
telligent person,  and  the  reflections  which  are  given  needlessly  delay  the  action. 
It  would  have  been  mere  artistic  simply  to  suggest  these  differences,  or  make  them 
gradually  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narration  by  obvious  inference.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  the  main  part  of  the  story  centres,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  the  twin  brothen, 
Allan  Dare  and  Bobert  le  Diable,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  of  great  stature, 
quickness,  and  physical  strength,  and  strongly  resembling  each  other.  The  one  is 
a  detective  of  extraordinary  keenness,  sagacity,  and  ingenuity,  following  up  the 
operations  of  a  formidable  gang  of  robbers  of  which  the  other  is  the  chief.  All 
this  part  of  the  novel  is  rich  in  that  fascination  which  always  attends  the  story  of 
a  game  of  shrewdness  between  sharp  rascals  and  sharp  detectives.  The  author  dis- 
plays a  great  deal  of  skill  in  his  descriptions  of  both  sides  of  this  contest,  and  the 
reader  becomes  handsomely  acquainted  with  the  countless  schemes,  devices,  traps, 
and  slang  of  criminals  and  their  persecutors.  In  the  further  course  of  the  story 
Robert  le  Diable  appears  in  society  as  James  Deville,  a  wealthy  banker,  falls  in  love 
with  Louise  Morton,  the  bad  though  beautiful  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  also  a 
wealthy  banker,  haughty  and  aristocratic,  while  Deville  is  the  object  of  a  questiona- 
ble attachment  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Eton,  the  young  wife  of  the  elderly  and  wealthy 
Mr.  Eton.  A  Mr.  George  May  also  appears  as  the  handsome  and  hopeless  suitor 
of  Louise  Morton.  To  this  group  must  be  added  <^  Flossy,''  the  reputed  daughter  of 
Mr.  Brice,  who  has  made  a  murderous  attack  on  Bobert  le  Diable,  has  been  knocked 
down  by  that  gentleman,  befriended  and  set  up  in  business  as  a  cotton-broker,  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  money,  and  called  Mr.  Carrolton.  All  this  has  enabled  Flossy 
to  attain  the  position  indicated.  It  may  be  added,  while  the  social  proceedings  are 
going  on  in  New  York,  almost  everybody  is  handsomely  robbed. 

The  story  is  then  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  Upper  Hudson,  and  placed  in 
villas  more  or  less  ornate  for  the  summer.  Settled  in  the  country,  other  dramatis 
personcB  are  added.  There  comes  Mary  Gale,  otherwise  known  as  Mary  Samson. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Agnes  Gale,  wife  of  James  Gale,  who  was  cast  away  at  sea 
in  the  early  part  of  the  story.  Agnes  Gale  and  her  daughter  have  left  their  old 
homo  in  Massachusetts  by  reason  of  their  house  having  been  set  on  fire  by  some 
unknown  enemy,  and  their  narrow  escape  from  destruction.  By  the  advice  of  their 
lawyer  they  have  removed  to  New  York,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Samson  to  es- 
cape their  mysterious  persecutor.  Mary  becomes  the  teacher  of  Louise  Morton  and 
her  younger  sister,  Angeline,  more  familiarly  known  as  "  Patch."  Harry  Morton 
appears  also,  son  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  an  officer  in  the  navy,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Conrad,  the  commander  of  the  ship  on  which  Harry  is  serving.  To  these  must  be 
added  Mr.  Vere  Saye,  a  remarkably  tall  and  fine-looking  young  man,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  an  Oxford  gentleman,  but  whom  the  reader  soon  suspects  to  be  Allan  Dare. 
Edgar  Lane,  Mr.  Morton's  confidential  secretary,  completes  the  group.  The  fol- 
lowing complications  then  ensue  :  Upon  the  appearance  of  Mary  Gale  on  the  scene, 
Harry  Morton  promptly  falls  in  love  with  her,  which  is  entirely  proper  and  nat- 
ural, as  Mary  is  a  very  beautiful  and  excellent  girl.  But  upon  catching  sight  of 
her,  Mr.  Morton  the  elder  is  overcome  with  the  most  dreadful  and  suspicious  agi- 
tation, under  which  he  breaks  down.  Mr.  Conrad  immediately  falls  in  love  with 
Louise  Morton,  and  she  with'him,  while  Edgar  Lane,  who  has  been  secretly  mar- 
ried to  her,  undergoes  dreadful  torments.  James  Deville  and  George  May  are  kept 
pretty  busy  in  urging  their  own  suits  upon  Louise,  but  are  on  extraordinarily  good 
terms  with  each  other.     Mr.  Vere  Saye  is  in  love  with  Flossy. 

In  clearing  up  the  story :  Mr.  Conrad  is  badly  wounded  by  George  May  in  a 
tournament  which  is  arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  and  is  taken 
care  of  by  May  and  Louise  Morton,  but  gets  better  with  extreme  slowness.  In  the 
course  of  his  recovery  he  finds  out  Lane's  marriage  with  Louise  Morton,  starts  to 
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leftve  the  place,  and'  comes  apon  Lane's  body  with  a  dagger  in  his  heart.  He  it 
arretted  for  the  marder,  a  number  of  suspicious  circumstances  are  found  against 
him,  and  he  is  committed  to  jail,  and  soon  after  dies.  Mary  Gale  leaves  the  house 
of  the  Mortons  and  returns  to  New  York.  There  she  is  waited  on  by  Mr.  Morton, 
who  tells  her  that,  as  she  was  near  Lane's  body  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  it  would 
be  well  for  her,  to  avoid  any  possible  trouble,  quietly  to  leave  the  city  with  her 
mother,  which  is  done.  Allan  Bare,  or  Vere  Saye,  begins  to  suspect  his  origin, 
visits  Boston,  consults  the  old  lawyer  of  the  family,  establishes  his  identity  as  Charles 
Gale,  and  starts  back  to  New  York  in  quest  of  Agnes  and  Mary  Gale,  his  mother 
and  sister.  But  he  is  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  them.  Then  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  duties  as  Allan  Dare  he  is  sent  with  a  number  of  policemen  to  break 
up  a  gang  of  pirates  near  Barnegat,  who  have  been  luring  vessels  ashore  by  means 
of  fialse  lights  for  purposes  of  plunder.  While  watching,  during  a  stormy  night, 
for  these  miscreants,  a  house  near  by  is  discovered  to  be  on  Are.  Allan  and  his  men 
extinguish  the  Are,  which  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  find  two 
women  in  it,  who  turn  out  to  be  the  mother  and  sister  he  is  in  search  of.  At  the 
same  time  a  ship  comes  ashore  in  the  storm,  and  among  the  passengers  saved  is  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  is  the  long-lost  James  Gkile.  It  appears  that  he  made  his 
escape  from  the  wreck,  and  has  been  wandering  in  Africa,  till  he  shows  himself  near 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  is  sent  home  on  the  ship  that  is  wrecked  so  con- 
veniently near  the  house  where  his  wife  and  daughter  have  been  staying.  Further 
startling  events  occur.  James  Deville,  utterly  infatuated  with  Louise  Morton, 
oomes  to  New  York  and  marries  her ;  but,  Just  as  the  bridal  couple  are  coming  out 
of  church,  he  is  arrested  by  Allan  Dare  as  Robert  le  Diable,  the  accomplished  robber 
and  burglar.  He  is  lodged  in  Jail,  makes  his  escape,  goes  immediately  to  his  house 
and  tells  Myra  of  his  marriage.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  has  brought  up 
in  his  house,  and  who  loves  him  devotedly.  At  this  announcement  she  prepares  to 
r^ire  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Cross.  James  Deville,  or  Bobert  le  Diable, 
leaves  New  York  with  his  wife,  Louise  Morton,  on  a  vessel,  and  disappears  for  a  time 
from  the  story.  The  rascalities  of  Brice,  or  Carrolton,  are  brought  to  the  surfiikce, 
and  Flossy  is  removed  to  the  care  of  Agnes  and  Mary  Gale.  Thence  she  is  soon 
stolen,  and  Allan  Dare  and  his  sister  go  to  Burope  in  pursuit  of  her,  but  upon 
arriving  there,  find  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  scent.  Learning  that  they  cannot 
return  in  some  weeks,  Allan  Dare,  or  Charles  Gale,  as  the  reader  chooses,  takes  the 
time  to  go  in  pursuit  of  James  Deville,  whom  of  course  he  has  recognized  as  his 
brother.  He  is  found  at  Monaco,  as  the  "  Baron  von  Beust,"  with  his  wife,  who  is 
conspicuous  for  her  extravagant  gambling  and  reckless  dissipation.  A  Count  Conti 
•is  paying  close  attention  to  her.  Conti  attempts  to  murder  the  husband,  and,  taking 
the  wife  with  him,  sails  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  soon  appears  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pirate  of  the  most  approved  character.  This  pirate,  however,  is  none  other 
than  our  old  friend  George  May,  and  is  the  real  murderer  of  Edgar  Lane,  the  poisoner 
of  Conrad,  and  the  brother  and  abductor  of  Flossy.  While  this  precious  couple  are 
thus  engaged,  Allan  Dare,  or  Charles  Gale,  is  busy  attending  to  his  brother,  James 
Deville,  whom  he  has  found  wounded  by  the  would-be  assassin,  to  whom  he  makes 
himself  known.  As  soon  as  possible  James  Deville,  or  James  Chile,  with  his  brother 
and  sister,  leave  Monaco  and  return  to  America.  James  Gale  repents  of  his  wicked- 
ness, is  shielded  by  his  brother  from  the  consequences  of  his  crimes,  and  resolves  to 
lead  a  better  life.  Instead  of  going  to  Jail  again  he  goes  to  his  house.  Thither  George 
May,  who  has  arrived  in  New  York,  follows  him  secretly,  but  is  attacked  by  a  pet 
lioness  of  Gale's  and  so  badly  torn  that  he  dies.  James  Gale  goes  with  Charles  Gale 
to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Cross  in  search  of  Myra,  and  there  finds  In  the  person 
of  the  Lady  Superior  Louise  Morton,  who  has  been  taken  into  the  convent  in  igno- 
rance of  her  real  character,  and  by  her  apparent  sanctity  has  risen  to  the  head  of  the 
establishment.  Mutual  recognitions  take  place,  at  which  Louise  Morton  takes  poison 
and  dies.  James  Oale  finds  Myra,  of  course,  and  Charles  Gale,  Flossy,  who  has  been 
placed  in  the  convent  by  her  abductors.  It  only  remains  to  uncover  Charles  Mor- 
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ton,  who  is  no  other  than  the  long-lost  Charles  Gale,  the  senior.  He  has  stolen  his 
hrother's  money,  has  twice  attempted  to  hurn  up  his  brother's  wife  and  daughter, 
and  has  tried  to  kill  Allan  Dare.  Charles  Gale,  the  younger,  marries  Flossy ;  James 
Gale,  the  younger,  Myra ;  Harry  Morton,  Mary  Gale.  All  are  left  with  plenty  of 
money,  and  at  last  accounts  were  living  happily. 

In  summing  up  this  long  novel,  it  strikes  us  that  the  rascals  are  inadequately 
punished.  Morton,  who  is  a  monster  of  rapacity  and  cruelty,  is  allowed,  after 
being  shown  up  in  his  true  character,  to  keep  a  large  sum  of  money,  go  to  England 
with  his  wife,  and  live  undisturbed  till  his  natural  death.  Louise  Morton,  cmel, 
sensual,  and  murderous,  dies  in  a  convent,  and,  as  fiir  as  the  knowledge  of  its  in- 
mates is  concerned,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  George  May,  in  view  of  his  eminent 
villainy,  instead  of  being  bitten  by  a  lioness,  should  have  been  publicly  hanged. 
James  Gale,  after  his  career  as  the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  reoeives  the  forgive- 
ness  of  his  fkmily,  and  settles  in  comfort  with  an  exceedingly  lovely  wife.  To  be 
sure,  all  these  people  were  more  or  lees  related  to  one  another ;  but  some  considera- 
tion might  have  been  shown  to  public  justice. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  very  much  which  is  descriptive  of  fiuhionable  society 
in  this  novel  seems  to  be  more  or  less  unconsciously  satirical.  We  have  seen  what 
Morton  is,  who  carries  himself  with  especial  haughtiness.  George  May,  a  society 
pet,  is  a  pirate  and  a  murderer.  James  Deville,  a  rich  banker,  and  familiar  to 
fashionable  circles  as  Robert  le  I>iable,  is  an  accomplished  burglar.  Mr.  Eton, 
another  wealthy  magnate,  pretends  to  give  his  wife  diamonds  of  prodigious  cost, 
and  deceives  her  with  diamonds  of  paste,  while  Mrs.  Eton,  keeping  up  the  show  of 
wifely  devotion,  is  really  in  love  with  Deville,  and  does  not  blush  to  tell  him  so. 
And  all  these  people  talk  of  their  bank  accounts,  houses,  horses,  carriages,  jewels, 
purple  and  fine  linen,  beauty,  and  position  in  the  terms  of  frankest  vulgarity. 

The  number  of  characters  is  very  great,  but  they  are  fkirly  discriminated  fh>m 
one  another.  The  delineations  of  the  male  characters  are  better  than  those  of  the 
female.  The  strongest  of  the  women  is  Louise  Morton,  but  she  is  at  the  same  time 
the  cruelest  and  the  most  reckless.  Allan  Dare  seems  to  us  the  most  attractive 
among  the  men. 

There  is  a  great  variety,  too,  of  dialect.  We  have  the  talk  of  Kew  England 
sailors.  New  York  burglars,  French  gamblers,  detectives,  Irishmen,  and  Germans, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  well  done.  The  conversation  of  the  lower  characters  ii 
much  better  done  than  that  of  the  higher  characters,  which  is  tame  and  too  florid. 
Roses,  lilies,  stars,  jewels,  and  blushes  are  pretty  freely  employed,  while  metaphors 
crowd  the  pages.  These  metaphors  sometimes  become  rather  mixed.  Such  an  ex- 
pression as  **  weeding  out  the  vapors  of  the  mind*'  better  be  left  to  Sir  Boyle  Roche, 
Unfortunately,  Admiral  Porter  seems  to  have  taken  as  his  model  of  conversation 
the  stilted  and  unnatural  style  of  Scott  rather  than  that  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
The  result  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  serious  talk  of  the  higher  circles  is  too  much 
like  '*  speaking  a  piece."  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  scene  where  Yere  Says 
presents  some  flowers  to  Louise  Morton.  The  presentation  is  signalised  by  a  gor- 
geous discourse  on  flowers,  through  which  Longfellow's  poem  on  that  beautiful 
theme  may  be  traced,' but  which  no  young  man  in  actual  life  would  be  likely  to  de- 
liver to  any  sensible  lady.  Another  instance  where  this  artificiality  becomes 
ludicrous  is  furnished  in  the  scene  in  which  Louise  Morton  is  driving  with  Conrad. 
He  has  told  her  of  his  love,  and  in  her  exultation  she  has  taken  the  reins  and  is 
driving  the  horses  at  a  terrific  speed,  which  renders  the  necks  of  the  lovers  liable 
to  be  broken  at  any  moment.  At  this  appalling  time  Louise  delivers  herself  in  this 
style :  **  This  is  love's  spring  to  me ;  don't  trample  on  its  flowers ;  do  not  nip  its  buds 
with  firosty  speculations.  .  .  .  Everything  looks  so  new  and  fresh  to  me  to-day ;  the 
buds  and  all  look  so  new,  and  the  blue  heavens  smile  with  the  melting  tenderness 
of  love.  See  how  bright  the  sun  is,  how  clear  and  sweet  the  air  as  it  comes  per- 
Aimed  with  the  smell  of  the  mountain  pines.  Think  not  that  I'll  drive  against 
that  silver  wall  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  injure  you ;  I  love  you  too  modi 
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for  that  Let  me  but  reach  the  goal  I  seek,  where  the  fairies  meet  by  moonlight, 
and  the  west  winds  blow  the  softest  zephyrs  laden  with  the  sweetest  breath  of 
heaTen,  and  then  the  deluge,  for  what  care  I !" 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  all  the  women  of  the  story  are  transcendently  beautifUl. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  in  a  novel  the  women  in  whom 
the  reader  is  expected  to  take  any  interest  should  not  be  exceedingly  good-looking. 
Bomance  and  beauty  naturally  go  together,  and  homely  heroines  must  have  valu- 
able compensating  advantages  which  few  novelists  are  able  to  give  them.  Nothing 
more  decidedly  shows  the  genius  of  Charlotte  BrontS  than  the  interest  which  she 
throws  about  "Jane  Eyre,"  in  spite  of  the  stunted  stature  and  ugliness  of  that 
heroine.  We  must  compliment  the  publishers  upon  the  fact  that  the  women  who 
figure  in  the  illustrations  of  this  novel  answer  in  beauty  to  the  descriptions  in  the 
text.    These  illustrations  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Making  the  allowances  we  have  indicated,  we  have  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
Admiral  Porter  has  written  a  novel  which  holds  the  interest  to  the  end.  Whatever 
fine  writing  a  novelist  may  indulge  in,  whatever  theories  in  politics,  art,  philosophy, 
or  society  he  may  employ  the  novel  to  convey,  he  has  failed  if  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  interesting  his  readers,  and  here  Admiral  Porter  has  done  well.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  work  he  intimates  that  we  may  have  a  Airther  work  f^om  his  pen,  in 
which  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the  present  story  will  figure.  We 
hope  to  meet  her  again.  H.  O.  M. 

«*Thb  Ghangbb  Bbidis;  or,  WiNKiKa  HBB  Wat."  By  Mrs.  B.  D.  B.  N. 
SouTHWOBTH.    Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

We  have  faithfully  read  the  five  hundred  pages  that  make  up  this  story,  and 
find  it  a  harrowing  tale.  There  is  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the  book 
like  that  which  the  readers  of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor"  experience,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  And  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we  are  informed,  in  the  true  style 
of  the  New  York  Day-Book,  that  to  be  fUUy  informed  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
characters  of  the  story  we  must  purchase  and  read  another  book  of  probably  equal 
dimensions.  We  feel  that  in  simple  justice,  after  reading  a  book  of  five  hundred 
pages,  the  whole  thing  should  be  finished  up,  and  we  resent  any  catchpenny  device 
which  would  allure  us  to  further  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  a  possibly  vain 
pursuit  of  the  fortunes  of  people  who  may  live  on  indefinitely.  Mr.  Alexander 
Lyon,  more  familiarly  called  "  Alick,"  is  the  chief  rascal  of  this  tale.  In  early 
childhood  he  is  betrothed  to  his  cousin,  Anna  Lyon ;  but  as  years  pass  and  they 
come  to  maturity  it  comes  out  that  Anna  is  more  interested  in  a  scapegrace  cousin, 
*'Dick  Lyon,"  and  Alick  in  a  little  maiden,  Drusilla  Sterling,  daughter  of  his 
mother's  housekeei>er.  Alick's  father,  mother,  and  Drusilla's  mother  are  all  killed 
off  at  convenient  times,  and  Alick  marries  Drusilla  secretly,  and  sets  up  house- 
keeping in  a  quiet  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Then  trouble  begins.  He 
attempts  to  keep  his  house  as  much  a  secret  as  his  marriage,  but  of  course  comee 
across  his  betrothed  and  her  father  in  Washington,  has  to  accept  their  courtesies 
and  favors,  and  lie  to  his  wife  about  his  absence  from  home,  and  lie  to  the  other 
parties  about  his  absences  fVom  the  city.  He  becomes  more  estranged  from  his 
wife,  treats  her  harshly,  makes  her  life  woful  beyond  description,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  technicality  in  the  use  of  his  marriage  license,  plans  to  repudiate  his 
wife  outright  and  marry  Anna.  Drusilla  finds  out  this  rascally  scheme,  presents^ 
herself  at  the  house  of  the  bride  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  unseen  by  Alick, 
fluid  tells  her  story  to  Anna.  Drusilla  puts  on  Anna's  bridal  dress,  gives  her  mar- 
riage license,  which  she  has  long  before  discovered  and  kept,  to  the  minister,  and  in 
a  dim  light  is  remarried  to  the  wretched  Alick,  who  does  not  discover  the  changed 
bride  until  it  is  too  late  to  help  himself.  We  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  this  device  appear  practicable,  but  will  not  insist  upon  our  objections. 

This  is  a  novel  of  a  class  which  we  cannot  commend.  In  this  kind  of  novel 
Mrs.  South  worth  has  shown  great  literary  fecundity,  and  the  result  is  of  no  particu- 
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lar  yalue  to  literature.  In  these  works,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Southworth  shows  a 
noticeable  fondness  for  hymeneal  associations  and  suggestions.  We  have  "The 
Changed  Brides/'  <'  The  Bride's  Fate,"  "  The  Missing  Bride,''  "  The  Bridal  Eve," 
and  **The  Bride  of  Llewellyn."  The  atmosphere  is  a  heated  one;  everything  is 
exciting ;  the  superlative  prevails ;  all  is  intense,  emotional,  exhausting.  The 
physical  side,  of  love  is  brought  constantly  forward  ;  there  is  an  endless  amount  of 
caressing,  embracing,  and  osculation.  In  all  this  style  of  novel  there  is  much 
'<  turning  pale  as  death"  or  *<  white  as  a  sheet ;"  a  great  deal  of  "drawing  ap  to 
full  height"  and  "  withering  scorn,"  or  being  <*  crimson  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,*' 
or  "  blushing  like  a  rose."  In  the  book  before  us  the  fainting  away  is  of  the  dead- 
liest character.  Again  and  again  we  were  appalled  at  the  idea  that  the  lady  in 
question  had  expired,  and  that  the  story  must  come  to  a  fUll  stop.  In  one  instance 
the  semblance  of  death  was  so  complete  that  only  a  very  careftil  examination  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  showed  a  faint  fluttering,  and  a  mirror  held  before  the  mouth 
revealed  the  most  vapory  evidence  of  breath. 

In  "  The  Changed  Brides"  the  obstetrical  element  is  put  forward  with  a  promi- 
nence which  we  blush  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  kept  ftilly  informed 
of  the  progress  toward  maternity,  from  the  ''  first  whisper  of  a  sweet  secret  by  the 
'•  little  bride' "  till  she  "  becomes  the  mother  of  a  beautiful  boy." 

In  this  kind  of  novel,  too,  we  observe  that  the  chief  personages  have  an  aerial 
elevation  above  all  pecuniary  necessities,  which  enables  them  to  devote  all  the  time 
requisite  to  the  exigencies  of  the  story.  There  are  city  residences  and  country- 
seats,  plenty  of  horses,  carriages,  dresses,  furs,  and  jewels.  Did  the  reader  ever 
notice  that,  in  this  kind  of  story,  the  wealthy  young  men  never  put  money  in  the 
hands  of  another,  as  in  ordinary  business;  but  always  "fling"  their  gold  to  the 
humbler  person  by  way  of  showing  their  imperial  indifference  to  the  fllthy  lucre? 

We  can  only  hope,  in  leaving  this  book,  that  the  sufferers  in  this  story  are  re- 
warded adequately  in  the  next,  and  the  rascals  duly  punished ;  but  we  shall  probably 
never  know.  H.  C.  M. 

Mam'zellx  EuaiNis.  A  Russian  Love-Story.  By  Hehbt  Obitillx. 
Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages.  It  is  called 
a  Bussian  love-story,  but  the  local  coloring  is  slight,  and  we  doubt  whether  its  Rus- 
sian character  would  be  very  readily  recognized  if  there  were  not  some  references 
to  serfdom,  and  if  the  proper  names  did  not  end  in  <*of." 

Anton  Malissof,  forty  years  old,  but,  happily,  looking  scarcely  more  than  thirty- 
flve,  having  served  some  years  as  secretary  of  embassy,  becoming  weary  and  wanU 
ing  rest,  betakes  himself  to  his  beautiful  seat,  Malisova,  and  makes  himself  com- 
fortable. Being  sociable,  he  looks  up  his  neighbors  and  calls  on  the  Pajarofs.  The 
Pajarofs,  husband  and  wife,  are  old-fashioned,  benevolent  people,  and  hospitable  to 
a  degree.  Madame  Pajarof  is  much  given  to  marrying  of  her  serfli.  While  thus 
engaged  a  perplexing  case  presents  itself.  One  of  her  woodmen  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  girl  living  on  a  neighboring  estate,  whose  owner  is  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  girl  without  being  well  paid  for  the  sacrifice.  Malissof  is  summoned  by  Ma- 
dame Pajarof  to  act  as  diplomatist  between  herself  and  the  owner  of  the  girl,  Made- 
moiselle Pelagic,  a  maiden  lady  of  thirty-five  summers,  large,  fair-haired,  freckled, 
and  of  strong  matrimonial  tendencies,  but  she  is  penurious  as  well  as  romantic,  and 
tries  to  get  a  good  price  for  the  girl ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  seeks  to  construe 
Malissof 's  words  into  some  tender  interest  in  herself.  Malissof,  however,  arranges 
the  business,  and  the  humble  couple  are  married.  At  Mademoiselle  Pelagie's  house 
Malissof  meets  Madame  Belaguine  and  her  daughter  Eugenie,  from  whom  thestoiy 
is  named.  She  is  keen,  observing,  and  beautiful.  Malissof  falls  in  love  with  her. 
He  has  full  opportunity  to  see  her  through  the  co-operation  of  her  mother,  who,  out- 
wardly affectionate  to  her  daughter,  is  hard,  mercenary,  and  cruel.  The  matriroo- 
-nial  inclinations  of  Mademoiselle  Pelagic  are  directed  to  Malissof,  but  he  is  wholly 
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absorbed  in  Bug^nie.  So  matten  go  on  until  Nicholas  Markof  appears.  It  is  then 
made  to  appear  that  he  is  in  love  with  Eugenie,  and  she  with  him,  but  the  suit  has 
been  opposed  by  Madame  Belaguine  on  account  of  Markof  s  poor  expectations.  In 
due  time  Malissof  finds  this  out,  and,  concealing  his  discovery  from  the  mother, 
easily  gets  her  permission  to  do  that  which  will  be  for  the  happiness  of  the  daughter, 
takes  Eugenie  in  his  carriage  to  Madame  Pajarof's,  where  Markof  is  waiting,  and, 
before  Madame  Belaguine  can  arrive  and  stop  the  proceedings,  Bug6nie  and  her. 
lover  are  married. 

The  chief  interest  centres  in  Malissof,  who  makes  a  noble  sacrifice  of  his  own 
love  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  people,  and  secures  their  boundless  gratitude  and 
friendship  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  story  is  straightforward,  the  plot  well 
worked  oat,  the  characters  well  discriminated,  and  the  conversations  bright  and 
interesting.    A  good,  bright,  clean  story.  H.  0.  M. 

The  Gitil  Sxrvios  ts  ths  United  States.  By  John  M.  Combtock. 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

This  book,  Mr.  Comstock  says,  was  originally  designed  to  be  a  manual  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  seeking  entrance  into  that  part  of  civil  service  which 
is  covered  by  examinations ;  but  it  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  a  great  deal 
of  information  as  to  that  part  of  the  service  which  is  not  so  covered. 

The  introduction  is  full  of  valuable  statements  and  suggestions.  It  appears 
that  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  gives  employment  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons.  This  is  divided  into  the  classified  servioe 
and  the  unclassified  service.  The  classified  service  is  made  up  of  the  employ^  in  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Post-Offioe,  Interior,  and  Justice,  at 
Washington ;  in  custom-houses  having  fifty  ofiicers  and  over ;  and  in  post-offices 
under  like  conditions.  To  these  must  be  added  certain  persons  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  who,  being  paid  by  special  appropriations,  do  not  come  under  the 
regular  classifications.  It  may  be  seen  how  mudi  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service,  when  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  persons  so  employed  come 
under  classification  and  are  subjected  to  examination.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
Tery  good  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  amount  of  work  still  remaining  to  bring 
the  entire  force  up  to  the  highest  efficiency,  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  military  or 
naval  department  of  the  government,  and  then  remember  what  the  conditions  of 
eutranoe  and  the  discipline  would  be ;  how  its  officers  would  be  appointed  and 
promoted,  what  strict  accountability  would  be  required  from  lowest  to  highest ;  and 
that  those  thus  serving  would  be  kept  in,  not  for  four  years  possibly,  but  for  good 
behavior,  and  would  be  provided  for  at  the  end  of  honorable  service.  Recalling, 
then,  some  of  the  rules  under  which  the  military  and  naval  forces  are  managed, 
and  then  the  enormous  absurdities  of  the  civil  service,  we  have  some  measure  of 
the  work  reformers  have  still  to  do. 

Mr.  Comstock  urges  the  extension  of  examinations  to  the  unclassified  service ; 
the  modification  of  the  examinations,  as  experience  shall  suggest,  in  the  direction 
of  increased  efficiency,  and  promotion  of  faithful  and  competent  officials  to  higher 
grades  as  occasion  shall  demand.  An  interesting  part  of  the  introduction  is  the 
discussion  of  the  availability  of  the  civil  service  for  the  employment  of  women 
who  have  to  support  themselves,  and  the  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  are  superior 
to  men. 

Mr.  Comstock  meets  very  effectively  the  charge  made  by  the  opponents  of  the 
reform,  that  only  men  of  collegiate  education  can  well  stand  the  examinations,  by 
showing  that  the  work  of  the  common  school  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
candidate  for  the  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  college  graduates  have  not  shown  so 
great  an  aptitude  for  these  examinations  as  those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  further  remarked  that  these  examinations,  when  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  all  the  employes  of  the  civil  service,  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
thoroughly  tonic  effect  upon  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  repeal  of  the  law  of  1820|  which  limits  appointments  in  the  ciyil  senrioe 
to  four  years,  is  strongly  urged ;  and  the  objection  that  this  would  create  bureaui 
of  officials  strongly  intrenched  in  privilege,  is  met  by  the  remark  that  the  power 
of  removal  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  Further,  it  is  urged  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  those  members  of  the  service  who  have 
become  disabled  or  superannuated,  either  by  pensions  or  from  a  fund  made  up  by. 
regularly  withholding  a  certain  percentage  of  salaries. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  the 
classified  service,  and  a  schedule  is  given,  showing  the  different  grades  of  offioen 
through  the  departments  at  Washington,  and  the  salary  attached  to  each  grade. 
Another  schedule  classifies  the  customs  service  in  the  chief  seaports  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  like  manner  gives  the  salaries  attached  to  each  class.  A  third  schedule 
does  the  same  for  all  the  post-offices  to  which  the  examinations  apply.  This  part  of 
the  book  takes  up  a  few  pages  only. 

Then  follows  Part  II.,  which  treats  the  unclassified  service,  showing  the  offioei 
from  the  President  down,  and  the  pay  attached  to  each  branch  of  the  service.  All 
this  is  arranged  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  convenience. 

Part  III.  gives  the  civil  service  act,  and  the  civil  service  rules  and  regulations. 
Full  information  for  applicants,  forms  of  application,  and  specimens  of  examina- 
tion papers  are  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  department 
And  those  persons  who  have  ridiculed  these  examinations  as  impractical  would  do 
well  to  suspend  their  hilarity  and  read  some  of  these  specimen  papers,  and  see  how 
carefully  they  are  adapted  to  the  duties  expected  of  the  applicant. 

Part  ly.  contains  the  civil  service  act  of  New  York  State,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  classification  of  State  officers,  civil  lists  of  New  York  City  and  Brook- 
lyn, specimen  papers,  and  the  civil  service  act  of  Massachusetts.  An  appendix 
adds  some  account  of  the  British  civil  service  and  the  reform  which  produced  it 
An  index  is  appended,  which  makes  the  whole  book  convenient  for  use. 

We  most  heartily  commend  this  book  as  most  valuable  for  the  purposes  de- 
signed. It  is  carefully  compiled,  clearly  printed,  and  is  itself  a  most  suggestive 
evidence  of  what  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  has  so  far  achieved.  The  fact  that 
applicants  for  so  many  positions  under  the  United  States  government  find  such  a 
book  as  this  essential  to  his  proceedings  instead  of  simply  consulting  his  '*  boss"  or 
the  member  from  his  '* district,''  is  most  encouraging;  and  no  wonder  that  the  old- 
fashioned  hack  politician  storms  at  such  innovations :  to  all  good  citizens  it  is  a 
subject  for  heartiest  congratulation.  H.  G.  M. 
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"BmBAMD  C&BBni  Fnna."— WeluiTer«ceivedacop;f  of  theabovework, 
b;  Okptein  Stanhope  E.  Blnnt,  OrdoRnoe  Department,  U.S.A.,  pubtiahed  bf 
Heun.  Chatlee  Scribner'i  Sons,  New  York.  After  n  pretty  thorough  reading,  we 
are  impmBed  with  the  fact  that  It  la  a  thoToagh]j  icientlflo  work.  That  It  will 
meet  the  requirement!  of  the  armj  and  the  National  Guard  we  very  mnch  doubt. 
Simplicity  ii  loat  in  the  profoand  theoriea  the  work  evolves,  and  tbit  loM  will  be 
much  fait  by  the  claai  of  men  who  oome  nnder  instraction. 

Por  preliminary  work  a  few  iimple  rule«,  explanatory  of  the  principle!  of  Hlle- 
firing,  brought  together  in  aucb  form  that  they  could  be  placed  Id  the  handi  of 
every  aoldier,  and  which  they  could  read  for  themaelvea,  and  thus  better  bear  them 
in  luind,  would  be  of  greal«T  benefit  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  men  than 
inch  an  extended  technical  inatructlon  ta  the  work  requirea,  particularly  where  the 
author  leenu  to  be  m>  very  much  in  douht  aa  to  the  correct  method  to  be  purtued. 
One  ayetem  alone  ahould  be  adopted  and  all  else  ditcarded. 


In  the  primary  inatruQUon  in  pointing  and  aiming  from  the  erect  poaition 
(Fig.  1,  Plate  II.)  the  directiona  are  to  "carry  the  right  foot  twelve  inches  to  the 
rear  and  eight  inches  to  the  right."  The  pupil  ia  alao  informed  that  aome  riflemen 
prefer  to  extend  the  left  arm."  (Fig.  2,  Plate  II.)  Again,  be  ia  told  that  "many 
riflemen  prefer  .  .  .  the  body  rest."  (Pig.  li  Plate  III.)  Not  one  of  theae  poailiona 
la  in  accordance  with  the  tactical  inatruction  of  the  recruit  under  irpton'B"Tactic<." 
Then  again,  in  firing  kneeling,  the  author  aaya,  "  Some  riflemen  prefer  by  tiending 
the  ankle  to  reat  the  inatep  flat  on  the  ground,"  or,  by  "  resting  the  right  aide  of 
the  foot  on  the  ^ound,  toe  pointing  to  the  front  (Plate  Y .,  Pigs.  1  and  2),  to  bring 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  left  aide  of  the  foot."  Theae  poaitiona  could  not 
be  permitted  according  to  the  Tactics.  Neither  could  the  ailting-down  position  be 
aJlowed  in  ranks.    This  position  gives  the  privil^e  to  the  eoldier  "  to  sit  on  the 
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ground,  feet  to  the  front,  with  one  elhow  resting  on  each  knee,  or  the  same  poeition 
with  the  feet  crossed."  (Plate  YI.,  Figs.  1  and  2.)  All  those  changes  firom  the 
authorized  tactical  method  of  instruction  are  such  as  to  be  avoided,  becauae  these 
positions  cannot  be  assumed  in  ranks,  and  nothing  but  what  can  be  done  there 
should  be  permitted  in  the  instruction  for  firing  standing  and  kneeling.  In  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  during  the  last  war,  without  the  aid  of  any  book  on  the 
subject  other  than  the  **  Tactics"  (Hardee's  and  Casey's),  men  assumed,  when  on  the 
skirmish  or  picket  line,  the  position  most  natural  to  them  and  their  surroundings, 
and  they  will  always  do  this  when  acting  individually.  The  system  of  rifle-firing, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  to  improve  the  army  as  a  body,  and  to  render  it  effective 
as  such, — ^not  to  give  positions  whereby  greater  scores  can  be  made  on  the  target 

The  author  in  his  direction,  on  page  28,  regarding  the  pressing  of  the  piece 
against  the  shoulder,  says  it  must  be  done  mainly  with  the  right  hand,  and  only 
slightly  with  the  left.  The  experience  of  many  riflemen  has  been  to  favor  just  the 
reverse, — that  to  press  the  rifle  strongly  with  the  left  hand  steadies  the  piece  in  the 
aim,  and  corrects  the  liability  of  the  soldier  to  pull  the  piece  to  the  right  when  firing 
with  the  nine-pound  pull. 

There  is  but  little  change  regarding  gallery-practice,  except  the  advocacy  of 
regularly-built  firing-galleries  at  each  large  post.  This,  indeed,  is  a  much-to-be- 
desired  improvement  on  the  firing  inside  the  barracks  (as  is  made  necessary  at 
stations  in  the  northern  latitudes),  where  the  atmosphere  is  fouled  and  the  lead  spat- 
tered about  the  quarters.  Instead  of  a  variety  of  targets  suggested  for  this  practice, 
a  uniform  iron  target — such  as  is  now  furnished  by  the  ordnance  department — 
should  only  be  used,  and  if  that  department  thinks  enough  of  the  necessity  for 
amusing  the  soldier  at  gallery-practice  as  to  cut  out  the  bull's-eye  and  place  a  bell 
behind  it,  let  it  be  done,  where  they  have  the  means  to  do  it,  before  it  is  furnished 
to  the  company.  The  non-rendition  of  reports  of  gallery-practice  (par.  168),  we 
believe,  will  lessen  the  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  instruction,  and  will 
cause  a  great  falling  off  in  the  results  produced. 

In  firing  on  the  range,  the  practice  season  is  limited  Utfourmonihs  in  the  year, 
and  the  months,  or  portions  of  months,  constituting  this  season  are  to  be  selected 
by  department  commanders  for  the  difiTerent  posts  in  their  departments ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  season  must  terminate  on  or  before  October  81.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  system  will  work  to  disadvantage,  and  we  predict  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  marksmen,  and  a  smaller  figure  of  merit  in  each  military  department.  The 
book  specifies  that  practice  should  be  held  three  times  a  week  ;  two  sighting  shots 
will  be  permitted  before  commencing  the  first  of  a  succession  of  scores  over  five 
hundred  yards ;  qualified  sharpshooters  should  not  be  required  to  attend  the  regular 
firings,  but  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  firings  if  they  desire  to  do  so ;  marks- 
men that  it  is  deemed  improbable  will  succeed  in  making  sharpshooter's  scorss  may 
also  be  excused  from  fiirther  practice. 

We  note  the  change  of  the  spherical  bull's-eye  to  that  of  an  ellipse,  with  its 
transverse  axis  vertical,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  that  is  the  form  of 
every  group  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  shots,  fired  when  all  influences,  except 
those  due  to  the  arm  and  ammunition,  have  as  far  as  possible  been  eliminated. 
Various  reasons  are  given  by  the  author  for  this  change  of  shape,  all  of  which  he 
claims  "point  irresistibly  to  the  adoption  of  a  target  having  elliptical  divisions." 
This  seems  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  man  has  to  employ  all  the  fine  points 
of  his  instruction  in  rifie-firing  in  order  to  place  a  shot  on  the  target  during  high 
winds.  He  has  to  possess  a  keen  perception  of  the  velocity,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  wind-chart,  and  the  points  necessary  to  move  his  wind-gauge, — both  for  the 
wind  and  to  compensate  for  the  drift.  In  addition  to  this  the  author  establishes  the 
rule  that  if  the  wind-gauge  cannot  be  moved  far  enough  to  obtain  the  necensury 
points,  the  individual  must  aim  at  the  edge  of  the  target,  or,  indeed,  at  some  point 
to  the  right  or  left  away  from  the  target,  in  order  to  put  a  shot  into  it ;  and  yet  with 
all  these  conditions,  should  he  strike  target  B  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  vertioal 
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axis  of  the  bull's-eye,  his  score  is  to  be  of  less  value  than  that  which  may  be  made 
by  a  man  who  fires  each  day  with  or  without  a  strong  wind  blowing,  and  who  has 
to  merely  shift  the  rear-sight  to  obtain  the  necessary  elevation  to  make  a  line  shot. 
We  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  A  target  (48^^ 
by  12^')  is  the  proper  one  to  use.  We  have  always  considered  that  the  square  target 
(72^^  by  72^^)  should  be  used  from  one  hundred  to  sir  hundred  yards,  with  spherical- 
shaped  bull's-eyes  of  slightly  increasing  diameter  for  every  additional  one  hundred 
yards  from  nine  to  twenty-four  inches, — ^tbat  is,  for  100  yards,  9  inches ;  200,  12 
inches;  800,  15  inches;  400,  18  inches;  600,  21  inches;  600,  24  inches. 

Classification  and  qualification  has  been  somewhat  modified.  "  To  qualify  for 
the  sharpshooter's  class  a  total  of  90  is  required  at  each  of  the  ranges  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  and  five  hundred  yards ;  a  total  of  86  at  each  of  the  ranges  six  hun- 
dred and  eight  hundred  yards ;  and  a  total  of  80  at  one  thousand  yards ;  these  scores 
fbr  cavalry  troops  may  be  made  with  either  the  rifie  or  carbine." 

«  For  a  marksman  a  total  of  80  is  required  at  each  of  the  ranges  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  six  hundred  yards,  for  those  firing  with  the  rifle, 
and  totals  of  80,  76,  70,  and  66  at  each  of  the  same  ranges  respectively  for  troops 
armed  with  the  carbine." 

"  For  the  first  class  a  total  of  66  is  required  at  each  of  the  ranges  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  and  five  hundred  yards,  for  troops  armed  with  the  rifle,  and  totals  of 
66,  60,  and  66  at  each  of  the  same  ranges  respectively  for  those  armed  with  the 
carbine." 

*'  For  the  second  class  a  total  of  60  is  required  at  each  of  the  ranges  two  hun- 
dred, three  hundred,  and  five  hundred  yards  with  the  rifle,  and  60,  48,  and  46  at 
each  of  the  same  ranges  respectively  for  those  armed  with  the  carbine." 

At  posts  where  ranges  for  no  greater  distance  than  three  hundred  yards  can  be 
obtained,  special  conditions  are  imposed  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  marksman ;  and  it 
will  be  perceived  that  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  carbine  at  short 
ranges.  This  is  virtually  condemning  the  carbine,  which,  if  not  as  good  or  accurate 
aa  the  rifle  at  short  ranges,  should  be  at  once  discarded. 

A  soldier  is  permitted  to  fire  eight  scores,  of  five  shots  each,  at  four  different 
ranges  on  the  same  day ;  yet  as  the  system  does  not  admit  of  any  practice— with  a 
view  to  scoring — outside  of  the  regular  practice  of  the  organization  to  which  the 
man  is  attached,  and  as  the  ammunition  allowed  is  not  sufllcient  to  give  this  in- 
creased allowance  of  shots  to  the  entire  organization,  we  can  hardly  see  where  the 
benefit  is  to  be  derived,  more  particularly  so  when  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
fire  more  than  fifteen  shots  per  man  with  forty-eight  men  under  four  or  five  hours. 

Four  scores  are  to  be  taken  to  consider  the  qualifications  as  to  classification  and 
company  figure  of  merit.  This  increase  is  unjust  to  men  who  have  been  struggling 
for  the  past  two  years  to  obtain  the  marksman's  pin;  last  year  three  scores  were 
required  where  only  two  obtained  the  year  previous.  Now  the  recruit  must  double 
the  work  required  of  a  man  two  years  ago  to  stand  on  the  same  level.  This  is  a 
poor  incentive  to  those  who  see  the  goal  pushed  farther  and  farther  away  firom  them 
as  they  advance  towards  it. 

We  do  not  consider  the  present  system  the  correct  one  of  determining  either 
the  skill  of  the  individual  or  the  relative  merit  of  the  company.  One  man  may 
have  the  privilege  of  firing  fifteen  hundred  shots,  where  the  other  can  Are  but  five 
hundred.  The  consequence  is  that  the  greater  number  of  shots  fired  produces  a 
greater  number  of  marksmen,  and  a  better  figure  of  merit.  To  make  all  things 
equal,  the  totals  of  each  **  Monthly  Report  of  Practice  in  Musketry"  should  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  target  year, — the  total  number  of  shots  at  each  range  for 
each  individual  flring, — ^the  average  percentage  for  the  whole  number  fired,  and  on 
that  percentage  base  the  classification.  During  the  target  season,  all  men  should 
be  advanced  after  making  fifty  per  centum,  commencing  with  the  lowest  range,  and 
should  have  the  opportunity  at  this  rate  of  passing  over  the  entire  range ;  then 
they  could  be  returned  to  go  over  again  with  an  additional  fifteen  per  cent,  added. 
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Skirmith-flring  is  treated  of  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  heretofore.  This 
practice  should  be  insisted  upon  for  at  least  one  month  daring  the  target  jeafi 
outside  of  the  regular  praetice  teason.  The  present  system  will  form  a  part  in 
determining  the  figure  of  merit  of  a  company. 

Volley-firing  is  treated  of  to  some  extent,  and  is  required  to  be  held  at  tiro 
hundred  yards  standing,  and  five  hundred  and  eight  hundred  yards  lying  down. 
The  author  here  again  interferes  with  prescribed  tactics, — ^the  firing  lying  down,  as 
described  there,  being  entirely  individual,  and  executed  at  the  command,  "  GonH 
mence  firing/' 

The  tables  furnished  in  the  work  are  exceedingly  yaloable. 

New  forms  of  reports  and  records  are  given,  and  are  a  great  improyement  on 
the  old  system.  The  company  record  of  target-practice  is  certainly  fkr  better  than 
the  cumbersome,  extravagant  in  paper,  and  almost  useless  record  now  kept.  There 
are  several  methods,  however,  which  we  think  might  still  be  an  improvement,  one 
of  which,  now  in  use  by  several  officers  in  keeping  scores,  shows  the  status  of  every 
man  at  any  time  for  the  whole  target  period  while  on  the  range,  as  follows : 
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The  next  day's  record  is  then  altered  to  include  whatever  advancements  or 
qualifications  are  made  this  day,  or  stands  as  it  is  until  some  improvement  is  shown. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  attached  to  the  work  a  plate  containing 
diagrams  of  the  several  reloading  tools,  with  ^he  distinct  name  of  each,  together 
with  the  formula  for  reloading  the  empty  shells  for  gallery,  and  range-practioe. 

Another  plate  containing  diagrams  of  the  various  pieces  composing  the  service 
rifie  would  be  an  advantage. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  one  of  value,  and  shows  great  labor  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Blunt ;  but  a  revised  edition,  after  the  points  have  all  been  sought  out 
and  considered,  will  exhibit  its  true  merit.  There  is  too  much  at  present  that  is 
discretionary  and  not  enough  that  is  obligatory  in  the  system.  There  appears  all 
through  the  work  an  apparent  haste  in  its  adoption.  We  suspect  that  the  author, 
in  compiling  it,  advanced  several  methods,  in  order  that  the  board,  if  displeased 
with  one,  might  adopt  the  other,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
adopted  caused  them  to  overlook  all  the  expressions  of  **may,"  ^<  should,'*  and 
*<  some,"  or  "  many  prefer"  that  it  contains.  Otherwise,  instructors  may  justly  say, 
in  the  language  of  the  circus  man,  ^'  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice." 

We  mean  no  unfriendly  criticism  in  this  review,  for  we  think  the  work,  as  we 
said  before,  a  valuable  one,  and  when  it  goes  to  the  army  and  has  a  season's  test,  we 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  deficiencies  and  its  merits. 

Through  the  kindness  of  General  T.  F.  Bodenbough,  U.S.A.,  Secretary  of 
the  Military  Service  Institution,  we  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  museum 
of  that  institution,  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor.  In  typography 
and  the  artistic  excellence  of  its  illustrations  this  catalogue  is  worthy  of  the  mu- 
seum it  represents.  The  collection  has  been  arranged  and  classified  in  groups, 
which  are  Battle-Flags  and  Colors;  Arms,  Armor,  and  Ammunition;  Clothing 
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and  Accoutrements;  Hone  Equipments;  North  American  Indians;  Isolated  Relics; 
Old  Books  and  MSS. ;  Maps  and  Plans  ;  Pictures  and  Sculpture. 

The  illustrations  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  articles  which  are  actually  in  the 
collection ;  hut  the  plan  has  heen  to  insert  engravings  which  illustrate  the  use  or 
purpose  of  articles  contained  in  each  class. 

The  group  of  Battle-Flags  and  Colors  contains  the  hattle-flags  of  many  of  the 
army  corps  during  the  late  war ;  regimental  colors  of  several  infantry,  artillery, 
and  cavalry  **  regulars,"  also  used  during  the  late  war  :  and  flags  carried  on  many 
interesting  occasions.  Under  Arms,  Armor,  and  Ammunition  we  find  an  excellent 
collection  of  field-guns,  rifles,  and  other  implements  of  war,  and  specimens  of  pro- 
jectiles of  aU  classes ;  also  many  interesting  relics  found  on  hattle-flelds.  The  col- 
lection of  Clothing,  Accoutrements,  and  Horse  Equipments  appears  to  he  quite 
(x>mplete,  European  countries  heing  well  represented.  Many  interesting  Indian 
relics  are  among  the  collection  in  this  group;  and  excellent  illustrations  of  Indian 
scenes  and  personages  at  once  present  to  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  their  uses. 
The  other  groups  are  full  of  historical  mementos,  among  which  we  may  mention 
French  eagle  from  Waterloo ;  Washington's  card-table;  padlock  and  piece  of  flag- 
staff from  Fort  Sumter;  stuffed  remains  of  Sheridan's  famous  war-horse  Win- 
chester ;  autograph  letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  many  more  of  like  nature. 

The  museum  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  fills  a  long-felt  want.  Until 
its  foundation  there  never  had  been  a  depository  for  purely  military  relics  and 
trophies,  and  articles  pertaining  to  military  life ;  and  officers  both  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  take  pride  in  the  history  of  their  respective  professions  can  have  no  better 
opportunity  of  adding  to  its  enlargement  and  preservation  than  by  depositing  in 
this  museum  some  suitable  article  of  historical  military  interest. 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  museum  than  by  quot- 
ing the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  : 

**  The  collection  of  trophies  and  relics,  described  in  the  following  pages,  forms 
a  nucleus  of  a  National  Military  Museum  designed  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
promotion  of  patriotism,  invention,  and  historical  research. 

*'  The  War  Department  has  authorized  the  occupation  of  certain  buildings  on 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Military  Service  In- 
stitution, and  has  provided  (through  the  quartermaster's  department)  for  the  trans- 
portation, without  expense  to  donors,  of  all  articles  contributed  to  the  Institution. 

*'  To  the  soldier  this  museum  offers,  for  souvenirs  of  service,  a  place  of  deposit 
where  they  may  he  protected  from  decay  and  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

**  To  the  civilian  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  collec- 
tion of  unique  character  and  of  national  interest. 

^*  The  army  and  public  are  urgently  recommended  to  deposit,  as  loans  or  gifts, 
objectB  of  historical  or  military  interest:  the  smallest  trophy  of  battle,  exploration, 
or  the  chase  will  receive  the  protection  accorded  to  the  most  precious  heirloom. 

''  Loans  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  depositor, 

**  Contributions  are  promptly  acknowledged,  carefully  labeled,  and  securely 
guarded. 

**  Instructions  for  shipping  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  *  The  Military 
Service  Institution  of  the  United  States,'  Governor's  Island,  N.  T.  H.,  or  to  the 
undersigned, 

**  T.  F.  RODENBOUGH, 

"Secretary." 

The  steamer  "Atlantic"  leaves  the  barge  office,  Battery,  New  York,  every 
hour.  The  museum  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily  (except  Sundays),  and 
a  visit  to  it  will  well  repay  any  one  who  is  interested  in  such  matters.  We  most 
heartily  indorse  the  formation  and  purpose  of  this  museum ;  and  we  believe  and 
hope  that,  when  its  existence  is  more  widely  known  to  the  public  at  large,  it  will 
be  the  recipient  of  many  valuable  contributions. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  4.  83 
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Thk  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  among  our  exchanges.  It  is  issued  every  three  months,  and  the  current 
numher  contains  much  of  professional  interest  and  value.  It  is  a  model  of  typo- 
gpraphical  excellence ;  and  the  committee  of  gentlemen  having  in  charge  the  pub- 
lication of  these  papers  have  done  that  work  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 


CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 

Is  a  standard  preparation  with  all  physicians  who  treat  mental  of  nerroiu  dis- 
orders. 

It  is  used  with  benefit  in  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  in  mental 
overwork,  in  forgetfalness,  in  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  energy. 

fiy  speciaUy  feeding  the  nerves  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  young 
persons,  as  it  gives  clear,  bright  eyes  and  color  to  the  lips ;  it  insures  sound 
teeth,  glossy  hair,  handsome  nails,  and  smooth,  fine  skin,  so  that  these  become 
an  inheritance  for  later  years. 

"  It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  generation,  and  proves 
'the  survival  of  the  fittest'  to  the  next"  (Bismark).  Physicians  alone  have 
prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debility. 


For  Sale  by  Dmggisti  or  Kail,  $1.00. 


56  West  Twenty-Fiftli  Street,  New  TorL 
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SOMETHING   ABOUT  FIVE  FORKS. 


Pbesibent  Lincoln  was  at  City  Point  when  the  cavalry  oorpe  to 
which  I  was  attached  crossed  the  pontoon-bridge  at  Deep  Bottom. 
He  was  on  board  the  '^  Nelly  Martin/'  which  passed  through  the 
bridge  before  our  entire  force  had  crossed^  and  we  saw  his  wan  and 
anxious  face  at  the  cabin  window.  As  war  had  grown  to  be  a  business 
with  uSy  it  did  not  concern  us  to  ask  the  reason  of  his  presence  at  the 
fronts  but  it  has  since  been  disclosed  that  he  was  apprehensive  that  Lee 
would  abandon  Richmond  and  effect  a  junction  with  Johnston  before 
Grant  could  carry  out  his  plan  to  head  him  off  and  force  a  surrender 
at  or  near  the  capital  of  the  dying  Confederacy. 

The  cavalry  corps^  with  its  usual  impetuosity,  had  jfinished  off 
Jubal  Early,  and  sent  that  chieftain  in  an  undignified  scamper  through 
the  woods  near  Waynesborough  in  the  search  for  the  traditioual  last 
ditch,  which  he  never  found.  It  then  amused  itself  by  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  from  their  l^itimate 
use,  and  making  additional  mud,  of  which  there  was  already  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply.  A  few  railroads  also  received  a  fair  share  of 
attention,  and  the  bold  cavalry  boys  were  more  expert  at  unmaking 
than  making  these  important  adjuncts  to  prompt  supplies  and  trans- 
portation. This  was  unpleasant  notice  to  the  Richmond  authorities 
that  they  would  have  to  be  a  little  more  active  if  they  expected  to  keep 
open  their  lines  of  communication,  and  that  Sheridan's  cavalry  did  not 
feel  at  all  nervous  about  entering  the  very  bowels  of  the  Confederacy 
and  playing  the  mischief  generally  under  the  noses  of  the  Confederate 

authorities. 
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On  the  27th  of  March  we  went  into  camp  near  Hancock  Station, 
and  for  two  or  tliree  days  were  treated  to  the  nightly  serenade  of  boom- 
ing cannon  and  whistling  shells^ — ^with  nobody  hart  but  everybody 
terribly  sleepy.  We  were  used  to  comparative  peace  and  quietness  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  But  we  had  not  long  to  wait.  Grant  was  planning  some  more 
mischief,  and  Sheridan  was  just  the  boy  and  always  eager  to  cany  it 
out.  So,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, — ^a  bright,  spring-like  day, 
— "  boots  and  saddles"  was  sounded,  and  we  rode  out  on  the  Boydton 
Plank  Koad,  our  objective  being  down  south,  with  an  expectation  that, 
if  we  didn't  get  back  by  that  route,  we  would  come  out  at  Savannah, 
or  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  convenient  seaport.  Overcoats  were 
tossed  into  headquarters  wagons,  and  the  march  seemed  more  like  a 
picnic  than  the  grim  business  which  we  had  in  hand.  The  command 
consisted  of  the  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions,  under  Greneral 
Wesley  Merritt  as  corps  commander,  and  the  Second  Division,  under 
Greneral  Crook.  General  Thomas  C.  Devin  commanded  the  First 
Division,  with  General  Alfred  Gibbs,  Colonel  Peter  Stagg,  and  Colonel 
Charles  L.  Fitzhugh  as  brigade  commanders.  Just  here  I  desire  to 
correct  a  frequent  blunder  of  even  careful  historians,  in  confusing  Gren- 
eral Devin  with  General  Charles  Devens,  of  Massachusetts,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps  in  the  closing 
engagements  of  the  war.  Devin  took  out  one  of  the  first  cavalry  com- 
^nies  from  New  York  City  in  1861 ;  Was  afterwards  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Greneral  Custer  com- 
manded the  Third  Division,  with  Colonels  A.  C.  M.  Pennington, 
William  Wells,  and  Henry  Capehart  as  brigade  commanders,  and 
General  George  Crook  the  Second  Division,  with  Brigadiei^General 
H.  £.  Davies  and  Colonels  J.  Irwin  Gregg  and  Charles  H.  Smith  as 
brigade  commanders.  Greneral  Grant's  instructions  to  General  Sheri- 
dan, to  ^'  move  your  cavalry  at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  can,  without 
being  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  roads,"  were  literally  followed 
out,  and  we  struck  across  lots,  making  roads  where  we  couldn't  find 
any,  and  keeping  well  away  from  the  enemy,  which  had  a  column  on 
our  flank  watching  our  movements,  and  bent  on  interrupting  us  if  we 
got  in  the  way.  After  a  roundabout  march  of  about  twenty-five  miles, 
the  head  of  the  column  halted  at  Dinwiddie  Court-House.  The  omni- 
present rain  which  invariably  accompanied  the  movements  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  came  down  in  torrents  about  dusk.  The  train,  under 
the  guard  of  the  Third  Division,  was  strung  out  for  several  miles,  men 
and  mules  floundering  in  the  mud,  and  making  the  air  resonant  with 
braying  and  language  more  emphatic  than  polite.  As  the  headquarters 
wagons  failed  to  come  up,  some  of  the  thoughtless  ones  who  trusted  too 
much  to  the  weather  went  supperless  and  overooatless  to  bed  on  the 
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moist  earthy  with  pine  boughs  for  a  pillow  and  sheets  of  water  for  a 
covering. 

From  information  received  that  evening  it  was  very  evident  that 
our  picnic  was  likely  to  be  interrupted  in  the  morning.  At  Widow 
Crump's^  where  we  met  some  pleasant  girls,  we  learned  that  ^'  their 
people"  were  on  the  alert,  and,  after  joining  them  in  abusing  the  Yan- 
kees in  a  number  of  choice  Confederate  melodies^  we  turned  in,  or 
rather  out,  to  get  a  little  rest  preparatory  to  the  work  which  we  knew 
was  before  us  the  next  day.  Although  this  excursion  was  primarily 
intended  as  a  raid,  Sheridan  seemed  possessed  with  a  desire  to  feel  the 
enemy  a  little,  and  try  his  mettle  and  disposition  for  a  fight. 

So,  early  next  morning,  we  moved  up  White  Oak  Eoad  to  develop 
the  enemy,  and  see  if  we  couldn^t  get  a  look  at  the  strong  works  at 
Five  Forks.  Our  entire  effective  force  was  about  nine  thousand,  and 
as  good  a  body  of  men  and  horse  as  any  nation  could  boast.  The  road 
was  not  in  the  best  condition  by  any  means.  Floundering  through  the 
'mud  was  not  conducive  to  a  large  degree  of  patriotic  fervor ;  but  the 
troops  pressed  on,  nevertheless,  and  took  what  came  in  good  humor, 
reciprocating  with  promptness  every  pleasing  attention  of  the  rebels. 
Gibbs  had  the  advance.  The  country  was  badly  adapted  for  cavalry 
fighting.  Most  of  it  was  heavily  wooded,  and  the  cavalry  had  to  fight 
dismounted,  every  third  man  being  left  in  reserve  to  hold  the  horses. 
The  Sixth  Pennsylvania  and  the  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  temporary  works ;  but,  finding  they  could  not 
reach  the  fortifications  at  Five  Forks,  withdrew  for  reinforcements  and 
repairs.  Lieper,  of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania,  came  back,  looking  as  if  he 
had  had  a  big  contract  and  not  men  enough  to  carry  it  out.  The  troops 
were  gradually  forced  back,  and  reoccupied  the  line  near  Dinwiddie 
Court-House.  The  rebels  made  a  brilliant  charge  about  4.30,  approach- 
ing unpleasantly  near,  and  leaving  a  minie-ball  in  the  shoulder  of  Col- 
onel Bean's  horse.  Bean  was  of  our  staff,  and  regretted  that  the  ball 
hadn't  gone  a  few  inches  to  the  left,  into  my  leg.  Horses  cost  some- 
thing at  that  time,  and  wooden  legs  could  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  General  Devin  requested  an  adventurous 
quartermaster  to  hunt  up  Greneral  Gibbs,  and  take  him  and  his  brigade 
where  they  were  much  needed.  The  work  was  speedily  done.  The 
enemy's  charge  was  brilliantly  repulsed,  and  Devin  recognized  the  act 
of  the  quartermaster  by  recommending  him  for  the  brevet  of  colonel, 
which  he  received.  Fighting  dismounted  on  such  a  day  can  hardly  be 
classed  among  the  popular  amusements,  and  I  am  sure  the  boys  were 
glad  to  fall  back  to  a  convenient  distance  and  take  a  respite  before  the 
next  day's  work. 

Before  the  sun  went  down,  Sheridan  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
had  too  few  men  for  the  work  in  hand.     Custer  was  '^  cussing"  the 
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swamped  trains,  and  all  the  qoartermastere  were  engaged  in  catting 
down  trees  and  corduroying  new  paths  to  the  Vaaghan  Boad,  where 
the  wagons  were  ordered  to  be  taken  without  delay.  The  next  morn- 
ingy  with  two  of  his  brigades.  Caster  hurried  to  the  fronts  leaving  a 
very  anxious  party  to  extricate  the  trains  as  best  they  could.  All  day 
was  spent  in  trying  to  push  forward  the  wagons.  Night  came,  and 
with  little  pn^ress.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  receive  notice  from  an 
aide  of  Greneral  Crook  that  if  we  didn't  get  the  train  on  the  Vaughan 
Road  by  daylight  we  would  all  be  captured.  The  woods  were  lurid 
with  fires,  and  the  sound  of  the  axes  rang  all  along  the  line.  A  cor- 
duroy road  sprang  up  seemingly  out  of  the  ground,  and  at  early  day- 
light, to  the  tune  of  vigorous  cannonading,  we  packed  in  an  open  field 
to  the  right  of  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  awaited  further  developments. 
Meantime,  Sheridan  was  punching  away  at  the  Confederates.  Custer, 
who  hadn't  much  head  for  planning,  but  a  wonderful  tact  for  executing 
what  he  was  told  to  do,  rendered  gallant  service,  and  we  held  the  posi- 
tion which  was  taken  on  the  first  day.  This  advance  disclosed  the  fact 
that  our  cavalry  force  was  opposed  by  Fitz  Lee's  and  Rosser's  cavalry 
and  Pickett's  and  Johnson's  divisions  of  infantry,  among  the  best  in 
the  Confederate  army.  It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  cavalry  to 
say  that  they  successfully  met  and  held  this  picked  force  of  the  Con* 
federate  army,  superior  in  numbers,  with  carbines  against  muskets 
behind  intrenchments,  and  in  a  country  which  was  to  them  new  and 
untried. 

Of  course  the  Confederates  lost  no  time  in  following  us  as  we 
slowly  withdrew  to  the  Court-House,  having  pleasant  anticipations 
of  taking  possession  of  that  dilapidated  but  very  valuable  centre  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  Visions  of  a  pleasant  evening  with  the 
young  ladies  from  whom  they  had  been  so  rudely  severed  floated 
through  their  minds,  only  to  be  dispelled  by  a  savage  volley  from 
Pennington's  and  Capehart's  brigades,  and  some  lively  shelling  from 
the  horse  artillery.  It  is  simple  truth  to  state  that  we  were  not 
sorry  to  see  the  sun  go  down,  for  men  and  horses  were  pretty  well 
used  up  by  the  day's  sport,  and  the  chances  were  largely  in  favor 
of  the  Confederates,  if,  like  Joshua,  they  could  have  commanded  the 
sun  to  stand  still  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  the  slightest  expectation 
that  the  great  luminary  would  pay  any  attention  to  so  reasonable  a  re- 
quest. One  comparatively  trifling  incident  of  the  day's  fight  impressed 
itself  upon  my  mind.  Across  the  run,  and  on  our  extreme  left,  stood 
a  small  wooden  house,  which  formed  a  convenient  shelter  for  the 
enemy,  and  especially  the  sharpshooters,  who  gave  us  some  annoyance. 
While  scanning  it  with  our  glasses,  and  considering  the  practicability 
of  a  flank  movement,  a  gay  cavalcade  rode  boldly  out  in  full  sight 
The  boys  declared  it  was  Fitz  Lee  and  his  stafl^.  The  ofiSoer  was  hand- 
somely mounted  on  an  iron-gray.    The  standard-bearer  waved  a  gaudy 
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flag  at  us  defiantly.  Gibbs's  battery  accepted  the  challenge,  and  landed 
a  shot  so  unpleasantly  near  that  the  cavalcade  thought  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  disappeared  with  a  speed  hardly  compatible 
with  dignity  behind  the  house.  The  truth  of  history  must  be  pre- 
served. So  I  am  bound  to  state  that  I  related  this  incident  to  Fitz 
Lee  a  year  or  two  since,  and,  while  he  owned  up  to  the  gray  horse,  he 
had  no  recollection  of  doing  anything  so  unnecessary  and  foolish.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  good  deal  younger  then,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  not  being  over-particular  as  to  his  personal  safety 
when  his  cause  demanded  the  sacrifice. 

Sheridan  received  a  great  deal  of  well-merited  praise  for  his  man- 
agement of  this  afiair  against  superior  forces,  and  Grant  said  he 
displayed  great  generalship.  His  report  of  the  engagement  is  brief 
and  sententious, — not  forgetting  the  men,  who,  he  says,  "behaved 
splendidly.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  probably  number 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  very  few  were  lost  as  prisoners.  We 
have  of  the  enemy  a  number  of  prisoners.  This  force  is  too  strong  for 
us.  I  will  hold  out  at  Dinwiddie  Coart-House  until  I  am  compelled 
to  leave.     Our  fighting  to-day  was  all  dismounted." 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sheridan's  men  to  dismiss  all 
anxiety  for  the  future  so  long  as  little  Phil  was  in  command ;  and, 
although  the  backwanl  movement  was  not  conducive  to  hilarity,  and 
the  rebel  lines  were  unpleasantly  near,  all  hands  went  to  bed  in  the 
mud  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  next  day  would  probably 
bring  about  a  change  in  affairs  and  give  us  a  chance  to  recover  the  lost 
ground  ;  and  so  it  proved.  For  General  Grant  acted  promptly  on  Gren- 
eral  Sheridan's  hint,  and  sent  General  Mackenzie's  division  of  cavalry 
— a  division  only  in  name,  being  about  the  size  of  a  full  regiment — 
from  the  Army  of  the  James  and  one  division  of  the  Fifth,  and  shortly 
after  the  entire  corps.  Early  in  the  morning  Warren  directed  General 
Pearson  to  move  at  once  to  Dinwiddie  Court- House.  His  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  Gravelly  Run.  Just 
here  begins  that  unfortunate  controversy  between  Sheridan  and  War- 
ren, which  has  made  the  battle  at  Five  Forks  the  best  and  most-fought- 
over  engagement  of  the  whole  war,  I  do  not  propose  to  contribute 
any  material  to  the  controversy ;  a  commission  has  settled  it  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  I  presume  no  one  is  more  gratified  than  Sheridan 
himself  that  the  character  of  Warren  is  freed  from  any  imputation  of 
intentional  delinquency.  Virginia  streams  have  a  bad  habit  of  swell- 
ing out  of  all  proportion  to  their  native  beds  on  seemingly  very  slight 
provocation.  The  day  before  a  Virginia  belle  might  have  crossed 
Gravelly  Run  without  dampening  the  soles  of  her  dainty  slippers,  and 
some  of  the  stafi^  who  forded  it  next  day  thought  the  infantry  could 
have  waded  through  without  getting  any  wetter  than  the  drenching 
rain  had  already  made  them.     But  affairs  were  pressing,  and  unless 
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reinforced  Sheridan  would  have  to  back  oat  of  Dinwiddie  Court- 
House  and  abandon  his  trains^ — a  not  very  pleasant  ending  to  so  much 
hard  and  brilliant  fighting  of  the  previous  day.  I  shall  dismiss  this 
subject  with  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  court  of  inquiry 
already  referred  to. 

*'  The  court  of  inquiry  which  was  appointed  by  the  President,  at 
the  re<jaest  of  General  Warren,  to  investigate  this  and  other  matters,  say 
of  this  :'^  '^  Notwithstanding  that  dispositions  suitable  for  the  contin- 
gency of  Sheridan's  falling  back  from  Dinwiddie  might  well  have  oc- 
cupied and  perplexed  General  Warren's  mind  during  the  night,  the 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  have  moved  the  two  divisions 
by  the  Crump  Road  in  obedience  to  the  orders  and  expectations  of  his 
commander,  upon  whom  alone  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  conse- 
quences. It  appears  from  the  dispatches  and  Greneral  Warren's  testi- 
mony that  neither  Generals  Meade,  Sheridan,  nor  Warren  expressed  an 
intention  of  having  this  column  attacked  before  daylight.  The  court 
is  further  of  the  opinion  that  General  Warren  should  have  started  with 
two  divisions,  as  directed  by  General  Meade's  dispatch  (civ.,  heretofore 
quoted),  as  early  after  its  receipt  at  10.50  p.m.  as  he  could  be  assured 
of  the  prospects  of  Ayres's  departure  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road, 
and  should  have  advanced  on  the  Crump  Road  as  far  as  directed  in 
that  dispatch,  or  as  far  as  might  be  practicable  or  necessary  to  fulfill 
General  Meade's  intentions,  whereas  the  evidence  shows  that  he  did  not 
start  until  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
April,  and  did  not  reach  J.  Boisseau's  with  the  head  of  the  column  till 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  dispatches  show  that  Gen- 
erals Meade  and  Warren  anticipated  a  withdrawal  during  the  night 
of  the  enemy's  forces  fronting  General  Sheridan,  which  was  rendered 
highly  probable  from  the  known  position  in  their  rear  of  a  portion  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  (Bartlett's  brigade)  at  G.  Boisseau's  (Dr.  Boisseau's  is 
meant),  and  the  events  justified  the  anticipation." 

All's  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  end  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
every  one  but  the  rebels,  who  began  to  feel  anxious  and  disconcerted 
as  soon  as  they  learned  that  the  infantry  had  been  ordered  to  Sheridan's 
support.  I  suppose  it  is  well  to  say  that  Sheridan  had  the  Sixth, 
Eighth,  and  Nineteenth  Corps  with  him  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  could  be  equaled  only  by  the 
cavalry.  If  he  manifested  some  impatience  on  this  occasion,  it  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  example  set  by  those  corps,  where  ^'  boots 
and  saddles"  was  as  familiar  to  the  men  as  the  assembly  and  order  to 
fall  in.  It  would  have  simplified  matters  had  any  part  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  got  up  in  the  night.  Griffin,  however,  reached  J.  Boisseau's, 
where  he  found  Devin  at  7  a.m.,  and  General  Crawford  came  up  a 
little  later.  At  daylight  the  sound  of  the  bugles  brought  out  the 
cavalry,  if  men  can  be  said  to  be  brought  out  who  have  been  out  all 
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night.  The  men  were  used  to  early  rising,  though  their  characters  had 
been  somewhat  aspersed  by  a  paraphrase  on  the  reveille,  which  ran 
something  after  this  style : 

The  ReTeUle— iDfantry. 


¥ 


S 


s 


^ 


MS. 


r    p  M'^ 


can't     wake   'em      np, 


I       can't       wake  'em     up, 


S^d  titne. 


I 


i*VMC. 


gzfaniri^^rt-B 


i 


w^ 


can't  wake  'em  up       in    the  morn  -  ing,       can't  wake  'em   up      at      all. 


v—. 


5 


E 


^ 


The  pri  -  vate's  worse  than  the     cor  -  poral,  the    cor-  poral's  worse  than  the 


<[,  r  r  ri^  ^  ^  ^=HM-^tf 


2>.C. 


sergeant,  the  sergeant's  worse  than  the  cap-tain,  the  captain's  worse  than  all. 

Merritty  with  the  first  and  third  cavalry  divisions^  was  awake  at 
daylight^  and  moved  out  in  the  direction  of  Five  Forks,  the  enemy 
slowly  withdrawing.  Pickett  was  intrenched  along  the  White  Oak 
fioad,  and  our  men  had  to  contest  the  ground  dismounted,  the  roads 
being  so  heavy.  Fitz  Lee  was  on  his  right  in  the  Gilliam  Field,  with 
the  brigades  of  Custer,  Terry,  Stewart,  Eansom,  and  Wallace,  and 
Pegram's  artillery,  some  of  which  he  generously  left  in  our  hands, 
among  the  guns  a  very  fine  battery  of  Armstrongs,  kindly  introduced 
through  the  blockade  by  our  friends  across  the  water.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant relief  to  meet  General  Ayres's  division,  which  had  been  keeping  late 
hours  and  needed  rest  and  recuperation,  yet  ready  for  any  emergency 
if  called  upon.  The  division  was  massed  and  breakfasted.  Meantime, 
Merritt  kept  close  up  to  Pickett  and  made  things  lively  for  the  enemy, 
who  still  clung  tenaciously  and  unwisely  to  Sutherland's  Station 
and  the  South  Side  Railroad.  Sheridan's  plan  of  attack,  says  Greneral 
Humphreys,  was  to  make  a  feint  of  turning  the  enemy's  right  flank 
wit^  Merritt's  cavalry  while  he  assaulted  their  left  flank  with  the 
Fifth  Corps,  Merritt's  cavalry  to  attack  the  intrenchments  in  his  front 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  firing  of  the  Fifth  Corps'  attack.  This,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  cut  off  Pickett  from  the  main  army  of  Lee  and  drive 
him  westward.  By  two  o'clock  the  enemy  had  been  driven  into  their 
fortifications  and  the  more  serious  business  was  about  to  b^in.  War- 
ren's command  was  moved  up  and  formed  on  Gravelly  Run.  The 
delay  at  this  point  in  getting  them  into  position  aroused  Sheridan's 
displeasure.  He  was  anxious  and  impatient  lest  the  Confederates 
should  receive  reinforcements  and  block  the  pleasant  plans  the  execu- 
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tioD  of  which  he  was  about  to  cany  ont  It  was  not  until  four  o'clock, 
however^  that  all  were  in  readiness  for  an  advance.  In  the  record  of 
the  Warren  court  of  inquiry  we  find  this  diagram,  and  instroctionfl 
as  presented  by  Warren  himself: 


"  The  following  is  the  movement  now  about  to  be  executed : 


"April  1,  Sp.ic 


ymte  gtOrn^aA 


^ 


Mf/Cftnit. 


The  instructions  were  as  follows : 

'^  The  line  will  move  forward  as  formed  till  it  reaches  the  White 
Oak  Road,  when  it  will  swing  round  to  the  left,  perpendicular  to  the 
White  Oak  Road.  General  Merritt's  and  General  Custer's  cavalry 
will  charge  the  enemy's  line  as  soon  as  the  infantry  get  engaged.  The 
cavalry  is  on  the  left  of  the  infantry,  except  Mackenzie's,  which  is 
moving  up  the  White  Oak  Road  from  the  right." 

As  I  did  not  see  these  movements,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
them.  The  imminent  danger  to  the  train  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
return  and  take  charge  of  it,  bringing  it  through  finally,  after  vigorous 
efforts,  on  to  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  in  a  position  of  comparative 
safety.  For  the  details  of  this  fight  I  refer  the  reader  to  Greneral 
Humphreys's  account  of  "  The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864  and  1865," 
in  the  excellent  Scribner  series,  premising,  however,  that  while  he  does 
not  give  undue  credit  to  the  infantry,  he  fails  to  allow  to  the  cavalry 
its  full  meed  of  praise.  He  does  admit,  however,  that  the  '^  proportion 
of  cavalry  officers  killed  and  wounded  was  large,"  from  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  Sheridan's  troopers  did  at  least  a  fair  share 
of  the  fighting.  The  works  at  Five  Forks  were  handsomely  carried, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Newhall,  Sheridan's  adjutant-general,  who 
has  given  a  breezy  account  of  the  affair,  says,  '^  On  so  long  a  line 
it  is  impossible  to  say  who  among  the  cavalry  won  the'  most  glory,  or 
who  most  deserved  it ;  but  at  this  central  point,  where  the  guns  were 
taken  and  the  finishing  touches  put  to  a  good  day's  work,  the  gallant 
Colonel  Fitzhugh,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Devin's  division,  rode  his 
horse  into  the  enemy's  works,  and  if  some  brave  fellows  went  with  him, 
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there  were  none  who  went  before  him.  Here,  while  the  guns  were 
belching  forth  the  vicious  canister,  our  men  swarmed  in  like  bees. 
The  Confederate  General  Pickett,  whose  celebrated  division  held  the 
Forks,  told,  at  Appomattox  Court- House,  how  he  was  standing  in  the 
battery  trying  his  best  to  check  the  resistless  onset  in  front  and  flank, 
when  a  Yankee  cavalryman,  bestride  a  mule,  jumped  over  the  works, 
and  ordered  him  to  surrender  and  be  damned  to  him ;  and  how  he  was 
almost  surrounded  before  he  could  gallop  away." 

Away  went  the  rebel  forces  with  him,  and  it  was  very  evident  that 
a  stern  chase  was  to  commence  in  the  morning,  if  we  desired  to  keep  up 
with  the  flying  Confederacy.  The  battle  of  Five  Forks  should  have 
been  the  closing  engagement  of  the  war.  With  the  fall  of  Richmond 
all  hope  for  the  struggling  cause  was  over.  The  lives  lost  after  that 
were  a  useless  sacrifice.  For,  even  had  Lee  succeeded  in  forming  a 
junction  with  Johnston,  the  combined  forces  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
would  have  fallen  upon  him  and  crushed  him  completely  in  a  single 
engagement.  Flushed  with  success,  almost  perfect  in  discipline  and 
morale,  with  abundant  supplies,  inured  to  every  hardship, — ^in  a  word, 
the  finest  army  the  world  ever  saw, — nothing  could  seriously  impede  its 
onward  march. 

The  rapidity  of  its  subsequent  movements  until  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  were  not  exceeded  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
rebels  were  allowed  no  rest  by  day  or  night;  and  weary,  hungry, 
dispirited,  but  brave  to  the  last,  they  cried  a  halt  at  Appomattox,  and 
laid  down  their  arms  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  First  Cavalry 
Division  captured  many  battle-flags,  and  covered  itself  with  glory. 
The  staff,  elated  with  its  success,  asked  permission  to  commemorate  the 
battle  by  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  silk  headquarters  flag,  the  single 
star,  which  was  its  distinctive  emblem,  being  formed  of  five  forks 
painted  in  silver  colors.  It  was  carried  in  the  grand  review  at  Wash- 
ington, and  eHcited  from  numerous  irreverent  and  envious  revilers  the 
remark,  "  Ah !  yes,  I  see  the  forks ;  what  have  you  done  with  the 
spoons  ?" 

In  closing  this  sketch,  which  makes  no  pretensions  to  a  scientific 
description  of  a  battle  of  which  I  am  not  capable,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  an  incident  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  ago.  At  a 
dinner  at  Delmonico's,  General  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  was  among  the 
speakers,  and  referred  with  much  feeling  to  the  fact  that  his  half- 
starved  men  at  Appomattox  were  fed  from  the  abundant  stores  of  the 
Union  army.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  say  in  reply  that  it  was  largely 
from  my  train  that  those  twenty  thousand  rations  were  issued,  and  if 
General  Gordon  chose  to  hug  me  in  response,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
charged  against  him  as  an  exhibition  of  weakness. 

Horatio  C.  King. 
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BRITISH  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 

EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN. 

(Concluded  from  page  864.) 

Genebal  Stephenson  estimated  and  reported  that  for  a  movement 
up  the  Nile  against  Khartoum  a  force  of  at  least  eight  thousand  men 
would  be  required.  The  use  of  small  boats  for  transportation  would 
be  impracticable  on  the  Nile^  where  navigation  was  so  difficult,  and 
abundance  of  local  water  transportation  and  camels  could  be  procured. 
He  also  informed  the  government  that  it  could  not  expect  to  send  a 
force  as  far  as  Khartoum  and  back  before  the  end  of  winter.  He 
reported  that  he  had  already  arranged  to  have  eight  steamers  placed  on 
the  Nile  above  the  first  cataract  and  twelve  below  that  point,  and 
more  were  available  if  required.  The  former  could  be  passed  over  the 
second  cataract 

Major  Kitchener  had  reported  from  Dongola  on  the  7th  August 
that  on  the  Upper  Nile  (Wady-Halfa,  Dongola)  there  were  one  small 
steamer,  about  eighty  large  boats  (capacity,  fifty  to  eighty  men  each), 
and  three  hundred  smaller  boats,  ferry-boats,  etc.  (capacity,  ten  to 
twenty  men  each).  That  large  numbers  of  camels  could  be  purchased 
near  Debbeh  and  Korti. 

With  all  this  information  in  the  possession  of  the  British  ministry 
on  the  22d  August,  1884,  had  that  ministry  accepted  the  official  opin- 
ions of  their  military  and  naval  representatives  in  Egypt,  and  promptly 
ordered  General  Stephenson  on  that  day  by  telegraph  to  press  with  all 
possible  vigor  the  movement  of  eight  thousand  men  to  Dongola  with 
six  months'  supplies,  using  all  transportation  of  every  kind  available  in 
the  country  to  carry  out  the  movement,  and  thus  making  him  respon- 
sible for  success,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  such  concentration 
could,  by  extraordinary  energy  and  activity,  have  been  effected  by  the 
15th  or  20th  November,  1884.  To  effect  this  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion would  have  been  required  to  work  their  utmost, — railways,  steam- 
boats, barges,  Nile-boats,  camels,  horses,  and  even  donkeys.  But  they 
coi^  have  been  used,  and  it  vxm  practicable  to  have  had  at  Debbeh, 
on  the  first  day  of  December,  1884,  a  column  of  eight  thousand  men 
ready  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Khartoum,  with  abundant  camel 
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transport  for  that  column^  and  two  thousand  men  additional  in  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  Debbeh^  to  hold  that  point  as  a  base  of  supplies,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  guard  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  force  during 
the  first  days  of  advance. 

Instead  of  promptly  giving  such  approval  and  orders,  a  prompt 
disapproval  was  given,  which,  whatever  other  eflcct  it  may  have  had, 
certainly  delayed  for  at  least  one  month  the  concentration  at  Dongola, 
Debbeh,  and  Korti. 

On  the  22d  August  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  after  having 
received  and  considered  the  suggestions  of  General  Stephenson,  wrote 
to  that  officer  that,  relying  on  the  opinions  of  officers  considered  com- 
petent (evidently  meaning  General  Lord  Wolseley),  he  was  still  "of 
opinion  that  an  expedition  depending  mainly  on  small  boats  for  the 
transport  of  the  troops  and  their  supplies  is  practicable,  would  be 
attended  with  the  least  amount  of  risk,  and  would  offer  the  best  means 
of  bringing  back  the  troops  engaged  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hot  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been 
accomplished.  I  have  therefore  telegraphed  to  you  that  I  adhere  to 
this  plan,  and  I  have  further  directed  that  four  hundred  new  boats 
should  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  four  hundred  already  ordered, 
with  a  view  of  providing  the  necessary  transport  for  the  larger  force 
which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  dispatch  in  support  of  the 
brigade,  which  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sent  to  Dongola.  I 
have  further  instructed  you  that  the  measures  you  are  taking  shall  be 
in  conformity  with  this  decision." 

Instead  of  encouraging  expedition  in  dispatching  troops  to  the 
south,  he  was  cautioned  not  to  send  them  to  Wady-Halfa  too  rapidly ! 
Greneral  Stephenson  was  authorized  to  purchase  twelve  hv/adred  camels. 
Had  the  order  been  twelve  thousand  instead  of  twelve  hundred,  it 
would  have  shown  that  the  British  War  Office  had  risen  to  about 
one-half  comprehension  of  what  a  Soudan  campaign  required,  espe- 
cially when  time  was  an  important  matter  to  be  considered. 

The  dispatches  clearly  indicate  that  the  advice  of  the  adjutant- 
general  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  London  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
a  better  chance  of  making  an  expeditious  campaign  by  the  use  of  small 
row-boats  than  by  any  other  available  means  of  transportation ;  and 
this  opinion  having  been  adopted  by  the  ministry  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  military  commander  in  Egypt  and  his  naval  advisers 
on  the  spot,  it  was  natural  and  most  proper  that  the  general  who  pro- 
posed the  plan  adopted  should  be  charged  with  its  execution.  This 
was  also  ordered,  and  on  the  26th  August,  1884,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant-General  Stephenson : 

"After  anxious  consideration,  Her  Majesty's  goyernment  have  come  to  the 
oonclosion  that  it  is  unjust  to  you  to  ask  you  to  be  responsible  for  directing  an  oper- 
ation whichi  after  full  knowledge  of  the  plan,  you  consider  to  be  impracticable. 
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They  have,  therefore,  decided  to  send  Lord  Wolseley  to  take  temporarily  the  chief 
command  in  Egypt.  Goyernment  highly  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  you  hare 
carried  out  the  important  and  difficult  duties  of  your  command,  and  earnestly  hope 
that  you  may  feel  yourself  ahle  to  remain  in  Egypt  whilst  Lord  Wolseley  is  there, 
and  assist  him  with  your  advice.    Lord  Wolseley  goes  out  with  Lord  North  brook.'' 


To  this  telegram  Lieutenant-General  Stephenson  replied,  August 
29,  "  Will  willingly  remain  here  as  you  wish." 

General  Ijord  Wolseley  arrived  in  Egypt  and  assumed  command 
on  or  about  the  9th  September,  1884,  and,  after  organizing  and  pre- 
paring for  his  advance,  left  during  the  last  days  of  September  for 
Wady-Halfa.  As  was  proper,  he  was  left  untrammeled  in  his  prep- 
arations, and  all  his  requisitions  were  as  promptly  as  possible  complied 
with. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  commander,  the  preparations  in  the  way 
of  transportation  made  by  General  Stephenson  were  at  his  service,  for 
not  one  of  the  "small  boats"  had  reached  Wady-Halfa  (second  cataract) 
when  Lord  Wolseley  arrived  there,  October  5,  nor  did  the  first  instal- 
ment, even,  arrive  until  the  let  November!  By  that  time  the  "  local 
transport"  had  forwarded  for  him  very  large  quantities  of  supplies  and 
one-fifth  of  his  force. 

The  letter  of  instructions  under  which  Lord  Wolseley  was  to  act 
was  drawn  up  in  Cairo  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  in  consultation  with 
Lord  Northbook  and  Lord  Wolseley,  and  was  forwarded  to  England 
{ov  approval  on  the  21st  September,  1884.  It  was  returned  approved, 
to  be  communicated  to  Lord  Wolseley,  October  8, 1884. 

It  is  as  follows: 

"  My  Lord  : 

'*  Before  you  leave  Cairo,  Her  Majesty's  government  think  it  desirable  that 
you  should  receive  general  instructions  as  to  the  course  which  you  are  to  pursue  in 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan. 

"  The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  to  bring 
away  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart  from  Khartoum.  When  that  object 
has  been  secured,  no  further  offensive  operations  of  any  Icind  are  to  be  undertaken. 

"  Although  you  are  not  precluded  from  advancing  as  far  as  Khartoum,  should 
you  consider  such  a  step  essential  to  insure  the  safe  retreat  of  General  Gordon  and 
Colonel  Stewart,  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  Her  Majesty's  government  is  de- 
sirous to  limit  the  sphere  of  your  operations  as  much  as  possible.  They  rely  on 
you,  therefore,  not  to  advance  farther  southwards  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  attain  the  primary  object  of  the  expedition.  You  will  endeavor  to  place 
yourself  in  communication  with  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart  as  soon  «a 
possible. 

"  In  respect  to  all  political  matters,  you  will  communicate  with  Her  Majesty's 
government,  and  receive  their  instructions  through  the  Consul-General  at  Cairo. 
You  are  aware  that  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  government  is  that  Egyptian  rule 
in  the  Soudan  should  cease.  It  is  desirable  that  you  should  receive  general  instruc- 
tions as  to  two  points  which  necessarily  arise  in  connection  with  the  method  of 
carrying  this  policy  into  execution. 

**  They  are  (1)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Egyptian 
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troops  and  civil  employ^ ;  (2)  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  future 
goyernment  of  the  Soudan,  and  especially  of  Khartoum. 

*'  The  negotiations  with  the  tribes  for  endeavoring  to  secure  the  safe  retreat  of 
the  garrison  of  Eassala  may  most  conveniently  be  treated  from  Suakin  and  Masso- 
wah.  You  need  not,  therefore,  take  any  steps  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the 
•ubject. 

*'The  position  of  the  garrisons  in  Darfour,  the  Bahr-el-Gazelle,  and  Equa- 
torial provinces  renders  it  impossible  that  you  should  take  any  action  which  would 
facilitate  their  retreat  without  extending  your  operations  far  beyond  the  sphere 
which  Her  Majesty's  government  is  prepared  to  sanction. 

**  As  regards  the  Senaar  garrison,  Her  Majesty's  government  is  not  prepared  to 
sanction  the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  of  British  troops  up  the  Blue  Nile  in  order 
to  insure  its  retreat.  From  the  last  telegrams  received  from  Qeneral  Gordon,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  he  has  already  taken  steps  to  withdraw  the  Egyptian  portion 
of  the  Senaar  garrison. 

*'  You  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  insure  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  which  constitute  the  Khartoum  garrison,  and  of  such  of  the  civil  employes 
of  Khartoum,  together  with  their  families,  as  may  wish  to  return  to  Egypt. 

"  As  regards  the  future  government  of  the  Soudan,  and  especially  of  Khartoum, 
Her  Majesty's  government  would  be  glad  to  see  a  government  at  Khartoum  which, 
so  far  as  all  matters  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  country^  are 
concerned,  would  be  wholly  independent  of  Egypt. 

<»  The  Egyptian  government  would  be  prepared  to  pay  a  reasonable  subsidy  to 
any  chief  or  number  of  chiefs  who  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  order 
along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Wady-Halfa  to  Khartoum,  and  who  would  agree 
to  the  following  conditions  : 

"1.  To  remain  at  peace  with  Egypt  and  to  repress  any  raids  on  Egyptian 
territory. 

"2.  To  encourage  trade  with  Egypt. 

"  8.  To  prevent  and  discourage,  by  all  possible  means,  any  expeditions  for  the 
sale  of  and  capture  of  slaves. 

'*  You  are  authorized  to  conclude  any  arrangements  which  fulfill  these  general 
conditions. 

**  The  main  difficulty  will  consist  in  the  selection  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  having  sufficient  authority  to  maintain  order. 

"  You  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  any  ruler  established  south  of  Wady- 
Halfa  will  have  to  rely  solely  on  his  own  strength  in  order  to  maintain  his  position. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  under  certain  conditions  the  Egyptian  government 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  a  moderate  subsidy  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
fairly  good  government  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

*'  Beyond  the  adoption  of  this  measure  neither  Her  Majesty's  government  nor 
the  Egyptian  government  are  prepared  to  assume  any  responsibility  whatsoever 
for  the  goyernment  of  the  Nile  Valley  south  of  Wady-Halfa." 

The  object  of  the  campaign  is  clearly  set  forth  in  these  instructions 
to  be  the  "bringing  away  from  Khartoum  of  General  Gordon  and 
Colonel  Stewart."  Beyond  attaining  this  object  all  offensive  operations 
are  forbidden ;  and  the  general  is  clearly  urged  not  to  go  as  far  south 
as  Khartoum  if  he  can  accomplish  the  rescue  of  the  two  officers  without 
it.  He  is  distinctly  forbidden  to  attempt  the  relief  of  any  Egyptian 
garrison  excepting  that  of  Khartoum,  and  the  rescue  of  even  that  gar- 
rison is  not  made  part  of  the  "  object  of  the  campaign." 

Before  the  general-in-chief  could  reach  Wady-Halfa  one-half  of 
his  mission  was  impossible  of  accomplishment,  for  Colonel  Stewart  and 
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Consul  Power  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten),  sent 
out  of  Khartoum  by  Grordon,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  reach  Don- 
gola,  had  been  killed  by  the  Arabs  between  Abou-B[ammad  and 
Korti,  and  with  the  brave  Englishmen  had  perished  the  French  consul 
for  Khartoum,  Monsieur  Herbin. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes  or  wishes  of  the  British  minis- 
try, it  must  have  been  then  evident  to  the  general-in-chief  that  he  had 
very  serious  work  before  him,  and  that  lime  had  become  a  most  impor- 
tant element  in  the  problem.  All  the  Soudan  down  to  Dongola  was 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  All  Darfour,  all  Kordofan, 
Seuaar,  with  the  exception  of  one  besieged  garrison,  the  province  of 
Khartoum,  excepting  the  besi^ed  city,  the  province  of  Berber,  the 
district  of  Grallabat,  the  province  of  Taker,  excepting  the  besieged  city 
of  Kassala,  and  the  desert  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea,  all 
acknowledged  his  sway ;  and  Gordon,  besieged  in  Khartoum,  was  now 
without  one  European  officer  to  stand  by  him.  There  was  evidently 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  yet  the  small  boats  had  not  arrived !  One 
would  think  that  the  time  had  come  for  forced  marches.  The  summer 
heats  were  yielding  to  the  cooler  air  of  autumn,  and  even  European 
troops  might  have  made  good  marches  by  using  the  morning  and  even- 
ing hours.  To  the  second  cataract  troops  came  by  steamers,  and  there 
they  were  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Dongola,  twenty  days' 
easy  march,  with  water  always  near  the  road.  The  local  boats  and  the 
camels  could  have  transported  the  baggage,  ammunition,  and  extra 
provisions,  and  the  men  could  have  marched  easily  six  miles  each 
morning  and  six  miles  each  evening.  Had  such  movements  been 
commenced  on  the  10th  October,  five  days  after  the  arrival  there  of 
the  general-in-chief,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  important  force  could 
have  been  assembled  at  Dongola  before  the  20th  day  of  November. 
But  the  transport  service  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  small  boaiSy  none 
of  which  had  arrived  at  Wady-Halfa  on  the  1st  November.  As  a 
consequence,  on  the  20th  November  only  three  thousand  troops  had 
passed  south  of  Wady-Halfa,  and  no  small  boats  had  arrived  at  Don- 
gola !  At  that  date  only  about  one  thousand  men  had  reached  this 
point,  and  these  were  cavalry  and  camel-men  who  had  marched  I 

On  that  day  there  were  sixteen  thousand  British  troops  in  Egypt, 
and  yet  only  three  thousand  south  of  Wady-Halfa,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  26th  November  that  the  entire  expeditionary  force  was  even 
south  of  the  first  cataract.  The  troops  had  been  hdd  ba/sk  in  Loiwer 
Egypt  for  the  time  when  boat  transport  should  be  ready  for  them  at 
Wady-Halfa ! 

It  was  not  until  the  6th  December  that  an  advance  was  made  from 
Dongola  for  the  occupation  of  Ambukol  and  Korti.  This  advance 
was  made  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  whose 
force  was  composed   of   a  detachment  of  the  Nineteenth   Hussars 
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(mounted)  and  some  four  hundred  infantry  of  the  guard  mounted  on 
camels. 

On  the  16th  December,  General  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  staff  joined 
the  advanced  force  at  Korti.  On  the  21st  December,  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
B^iment,  and  thence  on  daily  small  arrivals  of  troops  occurred.  On 
the  28th,  Colonel  Brackenbury  advanced  up  the  river  on  reconnoissance 
in  a  picket-boat,  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  site  of  a  new  camp  near 
Meraweh. 

On  the  30th  December,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  vnth  a  force  of  about 
one  thotiM/nd  men,  was  sent  forward  on  the  desert  route  towards  Shendy. 
He  marched  about  ninety-seven  miles  on  that  line,  to  Gradkul,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  January  and  found  a  large  supply  of  water.  He 
formed  intrenchments  at  this  point,  and  leaving  the  guards  there,  re- 
turned to  Korti  for  more  men  and  supplies.  With  these  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies,  he  left  Korti  on  the  8th  January.  His  force 
consisted  of  detachments  of  the  following-named  corps,  and  marched 
in  the  following  order  :  First,  a  detachment  of  Nineteenth  Hussars ; 
second,  a  detachment  of  the  camel  corps ;  third,  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment;  fourth,  a  half-battery  Royal  Artillery;  fifth,  half  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  with  a  Grardner  machine-gun,  all  mounted  on  camels ; 
sixth,  a  detachment  of  the  Essex  Regiment ;  then  the  field  hospital ; 
and  last,  a  detachment  of  mounted  infantry  as  rear^guard. 

Greneral  Lord  Wolseley  reported  to  the  War  Office  by  telegraph  the 
departure  of  Greneral  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  and  with  that  love  of  pre- 
diction for  which  he  is  distinguished,  stated  that  he  hoped  that  officer 
would  occupy  Metemneh  without  difficulty  on  the  16th  January^  and 
that  if  a  steamer  should  be  found  there,  communications  would  be 
opened  with  General  Gordon  without  delay.  On  the  10th,  Colonel 
Burnaby  followed  Stewart  with  a  camel-train  of  maize. 

General  Lord  Wolseley  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error  that  the  British  diplomatic  officers  fell  into  a  year  or  two 
earlier,  of  taking  for  granted  that  all  would  somehow  work  favorably ; 
and  with  utter  contempt  for  his  enemy,  of  whose  action  and  move- 
ments he  took  apparently  no  account,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  mili- 
tary principles,  he  divided  his  force  in  what  might  be  called  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  enemy,  largely  superior  in  force.  Instead  of 
immediately  forming  a  supporting  corps  and  pushing  it  out  behind 
Stewart,  or  holding  it  in  hand  ready  to  guard  against  the  unknown 
but  more  than  possible  which  might  happen  on  that  line,  he  proceeded 
to  send  all  that  remained  to  him  of  force  at  Korti  off  to  the  east 
towards  Abou-Hammad,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Earle,  thus 
dividing  the  small  part  of  his  force  which  had  arrived  into  two  columns, 
both  marching  towards  the  enemy,  but  on  divergent  lines,  so  that  by 
no  possibility  could  one  support  the  other  in  case  of  attack. 
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The  unexpected  came.  Stewart  marched  according  to  programme, 
and  was  unmolested  by  the  enemy  until  far  from  his  base.  The  Arabs 
had  wisely  abstained  from  any  show  of  opposition  until  the  little  column 
had  nearly  finished  the  desert  march,  and  was  even  in  sight  of  the  fer- 
tile country  bordering  on  the  Nile.  It  was  as  far  from  its  base  as  it 
could  be,  and  yet  remain  completely  in  the  desert,  and  its  strength  had 
been  diminished  by  the  garrison  left  at  Gadkul.  On  the  1 6th  January 
the  command  had  bivouacked  at  the  southern  end  of  a  broad  plain, 
with  distant  hills  on  either  side,  and  a  rough,  broken  ridge  in  front, 
over  which  passes  the  route  to  the  wells  of  Abou-Klea. 

At  noon  the  cavalry  scouts  brought  in  word  that  the  wells  of  Abou- 
Klea  were  held  by  the  enemy  in  force.  General  Stewart  formed  his 
command  in  a  square,  with  camels  in  the  centre,  and  advanced  slowly 
and  cautiously  until  within  about  four  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge  in 
front.  There  he  halted  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night,  throwing 
around  his  position  an  abatis,  with  a  stone  wall  on  one  side.  The 
Arabs  were  in  strong  force  about  four  miles  distant,  but  moved  in  such 
manner  as  to  get  partially  in  rear  of  the  British  position.  Throughout 
the  night  there  was  considerable  firing  from  the  Arabs,  but  only  a  few 
casualties  occurred.  On  the  following  morning  the  attack  was  expected 
early,  and  the  troops  were  three  times  called  to  arms ;  but  the  Arabs 
manoeuvred  to  get  the  British  to  advance  in  order  to  have  more  chance 
of  breaking  their  formation. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  General  Stewart,  in  order  to  bring  on  an 
attack,  left  the  baggage  and  most  of  the  camels  with  a  small  guard  in 
the  station  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and,  forming  the  men  in  a 
singly  square,  with  only  water  and  ammunition-camels  in  the  centre^ 
marched  on  foot  to  the  front,  manoeuvring  to  turn  the  slight  works 
which  the  Arabs  had  thrown  up.  At  about  11  A.M.  the  Arabs  deliv- 
ered their  charge,  which  was  most  vigorous  and  persistent.  The  square 
was  broken,  but,  thanks  to  the  steady  courage  of  the  British  troops,  was 
promptly  reformed.  The  Arabs  were  finally  driven  from  the  ground 
by  the  vigorous  and  persistent  fire  of  the  square,  and  retired  with  a  loss 
stated  by  the  British  to  have  been  eight  hundred  killed.  The  British 
loss  was  seventy-four  killed  (including  four  field-officers  and  five  line- 
officers)  and  ninety-four  wounded.  The  cavalry  moved  forward  with- 
out delay  and  occupied  the  wells,  where  a  strong  station  was  established, 
covering  the  entire  command. 

On  the  18th  January,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Greneral 
Stewart  left  the  Abou-Klea  station  and  marched  towards  the  Nile, 
intending  to  accomplish  the  distance  during  the  night ;  but  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  he  was  still  three  or  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  river,  with  a  large  force  of  Arabs  facing  him.  A  defensive 
station  was  formed  and  breakfast  served ;  but  the  Arabs,  at  long  range, 
made  the  position  almost  untenable.     Here  General  Sir  H.  Stewart  was 
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struck  down  by  a  bullelr-wound^  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  mortal, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir  C.  Wilson.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th^  Colonel  Wilson  ordered  an  advance  to  the  river  at  a  point  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Metemneh.  For  this  movement  a  square  was 
formed,  of  which  the  front  face  was  composed  of  the  guards,  the  right 
face  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  the  rear  face  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regi- 
ment, the  left  face  of  three  companies  mounted  infantry.  A  section 
of  a  company  formed  a  reserve  in  each  angle  of  the  square,  and  a 
small  general  reserve  was  composed  of  dismounted  men  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Hussars. 

This  square  advanced  steadily  under  the  fire  of  the  Arabs,  who 
finally  delivered  a  charge;  but  in  this  charge  the  fire  of  the  square  was 
so  heavy  and  well  directed  that  the  assailants  never  arrived  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  British  rifles. 

While  the  advancing  square  was  thus  attacked,  the  defensive  station 
in  rear  was  also  charged  with  great  vigor,  and  the  little  garrison  barely 
escaped  destruction.  But  the  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  of  officers, 
men,  and  civilians,  was  rewarded  by  a  repulse  of  the  enemy,  who  suiFered 
great  loss. 

On  reaching  the  river,  which  the  British  force  did  at  Gubat,  a 
small  village  to  the  south  of  Metemneh,  a  strong  station  was  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  on  the  20th  the  wounded,  the  camels  and  horses  were 
brought  thither.  The  British  loss  on  the  18th  and  19th  January  was 
two  officers  and  nineteen  men  killed,  nine  officers  and  ninety-four  men 
wounded.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  have  left  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
dead  on  the  field  near  the  river,  and  are  also  said  to  have  lost  about  a 
thousand  men  in  their  attacks  on  the  station. 

On  the  22d  January  five  steamers,  sent  by  General  Gordon  from 
Khartoum,  arrived  at  Gubat,  under  command  of  Nusri-Pacha,  with 
five  hundred  soldiers  and  five  cannon.  Soldiers  and  guns  were  landed 
to  aid  in  a  demonstration  against  Metemneh,  which  demonstration  took 
place  without  producing  any  efiect. 

An  excursion  on  the  steamers  was  made  to  Shendy,  which  was  vio- 
lently bombarded,  without  producing  any  indication  of  surrender ;  and 
on  the  24th  January,  Sir  C.  Wilson,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Sussex  Regiment,  sailed  on  two  of  Gordon's  steamers  for  Khartoum, 
to  join  hands  with  General  Gordon.  Colonel  Boscawen  was  lefb  in 
command  of  the  troops. 

At  this  time,  with  more  than  ten  thousand  troops  under  his  com- 
mand on  the  Upper  Nile,  General  Lord  Wolseley  had  not  at  any  one 
point,  apparently,  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  while  a  small 
body  of  about  one  thousand  effective  men,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  his  headquarters,  was  in  the  presence  of  several 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  had  ten  thousand  more  within  one  hundred 
miles,  and  another  force  of  some  two  thousand  was  distant  two  or  three 
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days'  march  from  his  headquarters  on  another  line,  and  that  force 
approaching  an  enemy  of  unknown  numbers. 

Even  success  would  hardly  justify  such  a  reckless  violation  of  mili- 
tary principles,  such  a  rash  exposure  of  the  lives  of  brave  troops,  such 
a  risk  of  the  honor  of  the  flag  of  his  country.  If  immediate  and  over- 
whelming disaster  did  not  overtake  the  little  force  exposed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  at  Gubat,  it  was  not  because  the  commanding  general  did 
not  unnecessarily  invite  it.  Within  view  on  the  north  the  brave  little 
band  under  Colonel  Boscawen  had  a  barricaded  town  occupied  by  some 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  while  on  the  south  yet  more  were  known 
to  be  watching  him,  and  at  Omdurman  a  much  larger  force,  with  nothing 
but  four  or  five  days'  easy  march  between  them.  Behind  them  stretched 
a  desert  road  of  eight  or  ten  days'  heavy  march  to  Korti,  from  which 
point  (at  that  time)  no  force  could  advance  to  their  assistance.  Yet,  by 
all  the  accounts  we  have  received,  those  splendid  troops  were  confident, 
and  even  gay,  in  their  isolation ;  for  they  believed  that  they  were  in 
communication  with  Gordon  at  Khartoum,  and  that  they  had  brought 
rescue  to  him.  This  was  for  them  a  glory  which  well  repaid  the  hard- 
ships and  the  dangers  of  their  long  desert  march,  and  they  were  the 
more  proud  of  it  from  the  fact  that  the  glory  was  divided  by  few. 
Little  did  they  then  think  that  all  their  hardships  and  dangers  had 
been  undergone  and  met  for  naught. 

The  position  at  Gubat  was  carefully  strengthened,  the  wounded 
were  tenderly  cared  for,  and  all  went  well  until,  suddenly,  serious  and 
saddening  news  came  from  Khartoum. 

Colonel  Wilson  had  steamed  carefully  up  the  river  with  two  boats 
bearing  a  reinforcement^  with  which  he  expected  to  gladden  General 
Gordon's  heart.  The  navigation  was  difficult,  and  the  shores  were  oc- 
cupied by  hostile  marksmen ;  so  the  advance  was  slow.  On  the  28th 
January,  1885,  he  arrived  off  the  town,  where  he  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived in  triumph;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was  received  by  an 
angry  hostile  fire,  while  no  sign  of  Gordon,  nor  even  a  flag  of  welcome, 
could  be  seen. 

Khartoum  bad  fallen  I  Gordon  was  dead  I  The  object  of  the  cam- 
paign had  not  been  accomplished,  and  was  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment.    The  campaign,  then  was  an  utter  failure. 

C.  P.  Stone. 
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AliTHOUGH  Lord  Wolseley's  breasts  are  covered  with  medals  and  dec- 
orations,  the  V.C.  is  not  one  of  them,  and  yet  the  incident  I  am  abont 
to  relate  fairly  entitled  him  to  it.  It  occarred  during  the  Indian  ma- 
tiny  of  1867,  and  when  Lord  Wolseley  was  a  captain  in  the  Ninetieth 
Foot. 

The  relief  of  the  beleagaered  garrison  of  Lucknow  by  the  little  army 
nnder  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Clyde)  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  feats  of  British  daring  during  the  Mutiny. 

The  force  which  on  the  morning  of  November  14, 1867,  started  from 
its  encampment  on  the  plain  around  the  Alum-Bagh  (Ghirden  of  the 
World)  upon  this  perilous  mission  mustered  scarcely  five  thousand 
bayonets,  European  and  native.  Between  this  body  and  the  resi- 
dency in  which  were  shut  up  the  gallant  Havelock  with  his  band  of 
followers,  and  many  Englishwomen  and  little  children,  was  an  army 
of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  regularly-trained  native  soldiers,  flushed 
with  successes  and  wild  with  fanaticism.  To  force  a  passage  through 
this  host  of  enemies  was  the  work  which  the  old  Highland  chieftain 
told  the  soldiers  whom  he  led  and  loved  he  had  to  ask  them  to  do. 
Speaking  to  them  with  the  curt  brevity  which  is  eloquence  when  there 
is  only  time  for  deeds,  not  words,  he  said,  '^  The  work  is  one  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  but  it  must  be  done.  We  must  relieve  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  and  I  rely  upon  you.'^  The  loud  outburst 
of  cheers  which  was  the  immediate  response  showed  that  his  reliance 
was  well  placed,  and  that  the  work  of  danger  was  gladly  and  grate- 
fully accepted.  Hpw  it  was  carried  out, — how  that  little  band  of 
heroes  cut  their  way  through  the  beleaguering  hosts  and  brought  relief 
to  the  weary  garrison  when  hope  had  almost  fled,  is  a  story  of  which 
all  Englishmen  are  proud,  and  which  the  after-times  will  not  willingly 
let  die. 

But  it  took  days  of  hard  fighting  before  the  end  was  accomplished. 
The  night  of  the  16th  had  closed  over  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the 
Secunder-Bagh,  where  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  rebels  were 
killed  by  the  Ninety-third  Highlanders,  the  Fourth  Punjaubees,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Fifty-third.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  there  was 
still  hard  work  to  be  done.    A  building  called  the  Khoorsheyd  Munzil 
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(Happy  Palace)^  but  better  known  as  the  "  Mess-Hoase/*  had  to  be 
taken.  After  a  heavy  fire  of  three  hours  from  Peel's  guns,  Sir  Colin 
determined  to  carry  it  by  storm.  It  was  a  formidable  place;  massive 
in  its  structure^  surrounded  by  a  ditch  twelve  feet  broad  and  scarped 
with  masonry,  and  beyond  that  a  loop-holed  mud  wall.  There  were 
drawbridges,  but  it  was  not  known  whether  they  were  down  or  not. 
Sir  Colin  gave  the  command  of  the  storming  column  to  Captain  Gramet 
Wolseley,  of  the  Ninetieth,  with  instructions  that  in  the  event  of  the 
drawbridges  being  up,  and  his  not  being  able  to  effect  an  entrance,  he 
was  to  leave  his  men  under  cover  and  return  and  report  to  him. 

It  was  not  the  first  storming  column  which  Wolseley  had  led. 
Years  before  he  had  had  that  honor  in  carrying  the  stronghold  of  the 
Burmese  chief,  Myat-toon,  and  had  been  severely  wounded.  He  was 
more  fortunate  in  his  attack  on  the  Mess-House.  The  stormers  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  neighboring  buildings, 
but  they  entered  the  place  with  little  opposition,  as  the  enemy  liad  re- 
tired, leaving  the  drawbridge  down.  Calling  upon  his  bugler  to  sound 
the  "Advance,"  to  intimate  to  Sir  Colin  his  success, he  ran  up  the  steps 
of  the  building  and  planted  the  British  flag  upon  the  roof.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  ensign  displayed  than  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  every 
gun  which  they  could  bring  to  bear,  and  twice  was  the  flag  struck 
down,  but  only  to  be  replaced  by  Wolseley,  assisted — strange  coinci- 
dence— by  a  young  officer  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Eoberts  (now  Sir  F.  Roberts,  Bart.,  V.C.,  G.C.B.). 

But  there  was  another  building  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
Motee-Mahal  (Pearl  of  Palaces),  the  last  post  which  separated  the  be- 
sieged from  their  deliverers.  Wolseley's  task,  as  intrusted  to  him  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  was  accomplished  by  the  taking  of  the  Mess-House. 
He  had  no  instructions  to  do  more.  But  there  are  moments  in  battle 
when  opportunities  are  to  be  seized  in  spite  of  "  instructions,'*  and 
when  what  seems  rashness  in  a  commander  is  really  the  genius  which 
justifies  daring.  Garnet  Wolseley  was  not  a  man  to  bid  his  stormers 
retire  under  cover  and  "stand  at  ease"  whilst  he  saw  before  him  a 
prize  which  might  be  won  by  bold  hearts  with  a  dash.  He  made  a 
rush  at  the  Motee-Mahal,  followed  with  joyful  alacrity  by  his  gallant 
fellows.  The  way  from  the  garden  of  the  Mess-House  to  the  gateway 
of  the  Motee-Mahal  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  fire,  but  the  gateway 
was  reached.  It  was,  however,  built  up  and  loop-holed,  and  through 
these  loop-holes  a  murderous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  attacking  party. 
Ready  in  resource  and  cool,  Wolseley  sent  back  an  officer  with  some 
men  to  bring  up  crowbars  and  pickaxes  to  smash  through  the  brick- 
work. This  was  done,  but  it  was  a  hard  fight  to  get  the  enemy's  fire 
under,  and  the  stormers  lost  many  brave  fellows.  At  length,  however, 
an  aperture  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  through  this  Wolseley  and  his 
men  scrambled  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.    Fighting  hand  to 
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handy  they  drove  the  enemy  from  room  to  room,  and  from  yard  to  yard, 
towards  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Motee-Mahal  was  built. 
Here  the  fugitives  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  sought  escape 
in  swimming  across.  It  was  when  the  men  were  returning  with  the 
tools  which  he  had  sent  for  to  batter  down  the  gateway  that  Wolseley 
fairly  earned  the  cross  by  a  gallant  act  of  daring.  Private  Andrews, 
who  had  been  his  servant  in  the  Crimea,  ran  from  under  shelter  to 
show  his  comrades  the  way  across.  He  was  immediately  shot  through 
the  body  from  one  of  the  loop-holes  and  fell.  Wolseley  saw  this  and 
rushed  to  his  assistance.  Raising  him  up,  he  bore  him  back  in  his 
arms  to  a  place  of  safety,  under  a  shower  of  bullets,  by  one  of  which 
Andrew  was  again  wounded. 

Now  Wolseley  had  gained  the  Motee-Mahal,  but  he  had  not  gained 
Sir  Colin's  good  will.  The  old  chief  was  furious  at  an  officer  exceed- 
ing his  instructions,  and  Wolseley  was  advised  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
until  his  ire  cooled.  But  the  erst  leader  of  the  stormers  of  Ciudad- 
Bodrigo  was  not  likely  to  be  long  angry  with  a  kindred  spirit  whose 
disobedient  daring  must  have  recalled  to  him  the  memory  of  his  own 
fiery  courage,  when  youth  and  hope  were  his  only  fortune. 

He  gave  Captain  Garnet  Wolseley  a  "  wigging"  for  presuming  to 
take  the  Motee-Mahal  wUhovl  orders^  and  mentioned  him  in  his  dis- 
patches for  the  courage  and  ability  he  had  displayed,  but  he  was  not 
iiamedfar  the  V.C. 

"Ubique." 

Willet's  Point,  February  6, 1885. 
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TO,  ABOUT,  AND  ACROSS  MADAGASCAR. 

(Oontinued  from  page  8.) 
11. 

The  town  of  Mahanovo  is  a  small  trading  villagey  of  possibly  five 
hnndred  souls,  native  and  white,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Mangoko  River.  The  village  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream ; 
and  the  most  prominent,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  respectable  houses,  are 
those  of  the  European  traders  here,  prominent  among  whom  are  the 
agencies  of  Proctor  Bros.,  of  Cowan,  Livingstone  &  Co.,  and  of  Duff  & 
Co.  To  the  left  of  the  town,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  rises 
an  abrupt  promontory,  densely  wooded,  upon  which  is  built  the  gov- 
ernor's residence  and  Hova  fort  (?)  or  stockade. 

Mahanovo  has  four  times  been  bombarded  by  French  gunboats, 
but  no  attempt  made  at  permanent  possession.  The  injury  so  far  in- 
flicted has  been  inflicted  upon  the  European  element^  in  the  reaction  to 
trade,  in  the  loss  of  native  labor,  and  the  uncertain  security  due  to  a. 
constant  state  of  apprehension.  Since  the  occupation  of  Tamatave  by 
the  French,  and  its  consequent  trade  isolation  from  the  interior,  Ma- 
hanovo rapidly  rose  to  be  the  commercial  entrep6t  of  Eastern  Mada- 
gascar. Soon  the  French  recognized  this,  and  sent  the  ''  Capricorn"  to 
throw  a  few  shells  into  the  village  by  way  of  intimidation,  with  the 
results  I  liave  mentioned. 

There  is  no  harbor  here ;  only  an  open  roadstead  and  anchorage 
far  from  the  shore,  always  exposed  to  the  strong  southeast  winds  that 
sweep  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Malagasy 
difficulty,  Mahanovo  would  undoubtedly  sink  into  insignificance  again. 
The  climate  is  intensely  malarial  and  deadly,  and  Europeans  are  newr 
free  from  fever  or  its  consequent  effects  on  the  system. 

Preceded  by  a  shouting,  jabbering,  and  excited  crowd  of  nearly 
naked  men,  women,  and  children,  my  bearers  carried  me,  under  the 
hot  sun,  through  the  queer  village,  down  along  the  sandy  beach  to  the 
muddy  river-bank.  Here  I  was  carefully  deposited  in  a  very  shaky 
canoe,  and  safely  paddled  over  to  the  other  side.  Many  of  the  natives 
swam  across  to  join  the  party.  In  my  chair  again,  my  bearers  toiled 
up  the  hill,  through  the  dense  overhanging  growth  of  a  tropical  v^e- 
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tation^  to  where  I  saw  the  roo&  of  several  houses  peeping  out  from  a 
mass  of  green  verdure,  surrounded  by  a  high  bamboo  stockade. 

A  tall,  dark  man,  with  a  faded  but  gorgeous  uniform,  advanced  to 
meet  me.  I  alighted  from  the  '^filanzana,"  and  took  him  by  the 
hand.  It  was  the  celebrated  Hova  ^'  Andrian,''  Rainisolofo,  governor 
of  Mahanovo,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  his  race 
in  the  island.  He  conducted  me  inside  the  stockade  and  up  the  steps 
of  his  '^  palace,'^  a  small  but  neat  house  of  bamboo,  roofed  with  palm- 
leaves.  Here  a  lunch  had  been  spread ;  and  here  I  found  his  wife  and 
child,  and  all  the  Hova  officials  of  Mahanovo.  Compliments  were  ex- 
changed, patriotic  toasts  responded  to,  and  then,  in  company  with 
Rainisolofo,  I  inspected  the  stockade. 

A  lookout  station  had  been  built  on  the  sea-side,  from  which  a 
splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding  country  could  be  had. 
One  (and  the  only)  gun  was  mounted  here  on  a  bamboo  carriage.  It 
was  afterwards  fired  at  the  French,  loaded  with  powder  and  stones. 
No  one  has  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  that  gun  since. 

The  governor  pointed  out  to  me  the  house  prepared  for  me, — ^a 
large  and  European  structure,  owned  by  a  certain  Frenchman  named 
Laborde,  now  fled  the  country.  Here  I  remained  ten  days,  organizing 
a  party  to  make  the  part  ascent  of  the  Mangoko  River. 

At  this  place  I  was  taken  down  with  a  terrible  attack  of  fever, 
when,  for  nearly  a  week,  I  was  utterly  unconscious  of  my  surround- 
ings and  utterly  careless  of  my  future.  When  able  to  stand  again,  my 
health,  strength,  and  entire  system  were  greatly  shattered,  and  I  saw  but 
one  thing  to  do, — ^to  push  inland,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the  elevated 
plateaus  of  the  far  interior.  The  English  gunboat  "  Osprey"  came  in 
the  day  of  my  departure,  and  her  captain  kindly  sent  his  gig  for  me. 
He  urgently  endeavored  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  my  trip,  repeatedly 
assuring  me  that  only  fever,  exhaustion,  or  death  awaited  me. 

On  the  following  morning,  in  four  large  canoes,  and  accompanied 
by  the  governor,  I  bid  farewell  to  little  Mahanovo,  and  pushed  up  the 
rapid,  muddy  stream  of  the  great  Mangoko.  Twenty  miles  up  we 
landed  and  established  the  first  camp.  The  following  morning  a  grand 
'^  kabary^'  (native  meeting)  was  held,  and  from  out  the  many  hundreds 
of  natives  that  the  news  of  my  arrival  had  gathered,  I  picked  out,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Rainisolofo,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons. These  were  divided  into  squads, — 1st,  '^filanzana'^  bearers; 
2d,  tent-men;  3d,  cooks  and  foragers;  4th,  baggage-bearers;  6th, 
'^  semandoes,''  or  messengers,  to  go  ahead  and  inform  the  villages  of 
our  projective  arrival ;  and,  6th,  "  macvas,"  or  soldiers  (fighting-men). 

The  next  day  was  an  important  one  to  me.  At  early  dawn  there 
oommepced  a  terrific  hubbub  of  voices,  shouting  and  screaming  that 
made  the  silent  forest  echo  again.  My  men  were  breaking  camp.  All 
the  large  packages  were  strapped  to  long  bamboo  poles,  the  ends  of 
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which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  bearers.  The  filanzana-men 
came  to  my  tent-door,  and  the  tent-men  soon  had  taken  down  and 
folded  up  the  traveling-tent. 

With  increased  noise  if  possible  the  procession  started  off  finally ;  I 
shook  hands  for  the  last  time  with  my  good  friend  Bainisolofo,  and 
shouldered  my  rifle,  turned  my  face  inland  and  towards  the  capital 
city  of  the  far  interior.  But  a  narrow  bridle-path  marked  the  way ; 
no  apology  for  a  road  of  any  kind  existed. 

It  is  too  impossible  to  express  an  idea  of  the  density  of  the  Ma- 
lagasy forests.  They  are  absolutely  impenetrable  ten  feet  from  off  the 
beaten  track.  They  are,  as  well,  absolutely  silent,  and  nothing  im- 
presses the  traveler  more  than  this.  Constant  showers,  in  all  seasons, 
seem  to  fall  in  the  forests,  and  the  paths  are  frequently  knee-deep  in 
sticky  mud  or  rushing  little  rivulets  themselves. 

Greographically  speaking,  there  is  but  .little  that  is  new  to  learn  of 
the  country  in  this  part  of  Madagascar.  The  journey  from  Mahanovo  to 
Antananarivo  has  frequently  been  made  by  foreigners,  and  even  many 
ladies  have  gone  up  to  the  interior  from  the  east  coast.  I  give  a  general 
description  of  a  formal  reception  at  a  native  (Betsimasaraka)  village 
that  answers  for  all. 

First  come  running  in  the  '^  semandoes,''  or  queen's  messengers. 
These  people  are  a  type  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  profession  is  an 
hereditary  one,  from  father  to  son.  They  receive  no  pay  of  any  de- 
scription, but  the  various  tribes  along  their  routes  are  at  all  times 
obliged  to  feed  and  shelter  them.  They  carry  the  royal  mails,  and 
generally  travel  at  a  dog-trot  between  the  several  stations.  They  are 
the  only  night  travelers  in  Madagascar.  They  exercise  a  peculiar  au- 
thority, and  representing  a  peculiar  authority,  are  always  treated  with 
profound  respect.  Armed  with  a  single  assegai,  and  clothed  only  in  a 
flowing  and  always  gaudy  ^'  lamba,''  they  shout  from  some  adjacent 
elevation  down  to  the  village  beneath  of  their  coming.  Everybody 
gathers  to  see  the  ''  semando'^  go  through.  At  a  trot  (if  he  does  not 
wish  to  stop)  the  messenger  passes  through  the  town,  exclaiming  in  a 
sing-song  voice,  "  Stand  aside !  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  words  of  the 
queen !  Stand  aside !  stand  aside !"  Everybody  uncovers ;  everybody 
bows  and  gives  vent  to  the  national  exclamation  of  wonder  or  resjtect, 
a  prolonged  "  o-o-o-o-o-o !"  which  they  keep  up  till  the  "  semando" 
has  disappeared  into  the  forest  or  over  the  hill.  Then  everybody  goes 
to  sleep  again. 

To  represent  my  arrival :  the  "  semando"  shouts  his  message ;  the 
people  gather ;  the  chief  or  head-man  is  breathlessly  told  that  a  great 
white  man,  or  "  Vazah,"  is  coming  with  a  vast  force;  that  he  goes  to 
see  the  queen,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  that  a  house  must  be 
swept  clean  for  him  and  new  mats  laid  down ;  that  a  bullock,  or  sheep, 
or  goat  must  be  prepared  with  rice  and  fruit.     Presently  my  party 
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marches  in  with  a  great  beating  of  native  drams  and  as  much  other 
noise  as  is  possible  to  make.  All  the  village  people  are  drawn  up  in  a 
semicircle,  with  the  head-man  in  the  centre.  A  new  mat  is  spread  out 
upon  the  ground,  and  upon  it  are  placed  the  presents  of  fruit  or  rice 
and  fowls.  Several  men  hold  fast  a  huge  restive  bullock,  when  all 
uncover,  all  bow  once  towards  me,  once  towards  the  Hova  officials  who 
accompany  me,  and  finally  towards  the  capital.  There  is  a  rambling 
and  perfectly  unpunctuated  speech.  The  chief  says,  **  How  is  Sana- 
valona  IIL  ?  How  is  the  prime  minister  ?  How  are  all  the  great 
officials  ?  How  is  Antananarivo  and  the  guns  about  it  ?  How  are  the 
roads  ?  How  are  the  bombs  ?  (meaning  the  war.)  How  is  the  great 
Vazah  ?  How  is  your  tiredness  ?  We  the  people  of  (such  and  such 
a  village)  make  you  these  presents  to  show  our  love  for  Sanavalona 
III.  and  her  friendship  for  you !"  Then  the  three  bows  are  repeated ; 
I  take  off  my  helmet  and  answer  categorically  each  question.  Every- 
body says  "  o-o-o-o-o  !'^  and  the  meeting  disperses  for  rest  or  for  food. 

Camp  is  always  broken  at  early  daylight  to  avoid  the  intense  heat 
of  the  day ;  rest  is  taken  at  noon  for  an  hour  or  two  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  journey  resumed  in  the  afternoon  till  the  shades  of  gath- 
ering night  forbid  further  progress. 

The  first  four  days  of  our  journey  may  be  graphically  described  as 
one  continual  struggle  with  three  contradictory  elements, — forest,  rain, 
and  fever.  My  men — the  advance-guard — had  cleared  the  road  to 
some  extent,  however.  Trees  had  been  frequently  felled  and  brushwood 
cleared  away.  Still,  the  constant  showers  filled  the  track  with  deep  mud, 
through  which  my  bearers  struggled  and  tugged. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  are  so 
similar  to  those  on  the  West  coast,  that  I  defer  here  a  more  pronounced 
description  of  them  till  the  account  of  my  western  journey  is  reached. 
As  I  have  said,  absolute  silence  reigns  supreme  in  the  vast  Malagasy 
forests.  I  saw  no  aye-aye  or  lemur  in  the  Betsimasaraka  country. 
The  rubber-vine  abounds  and  entangles  everything.  Huge  masses  of 
grayish  moss  hang  in  long  bunches  from  almost  every  tree,  and  the 
many  little  streams  and  pools  are  infested  with  crocodiles.  Overhead 
all  is  dense  foliage ;  now  and  then  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky 
or  the  gathering  clouds  of  a  coming  rain ;  now  and  then  one  hears  the 
distant  roar  of  some  thundering  cataract,  and  soon  sees  glistening 
through  the  trees  the  rapid,  troubled  water  of  some  little  river  rushing 
to  the  sea. 

The  natives  awake  the  echoes  of  the  primeval  woods  with  loud 
songs  and  shouts ;  they  point  out  an  odd  bird  here  and  there,  or  jest 
with  each  other  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  the  village  we  have 
recently  left  or  are  coming  to.  The  Betsimasaraka  song  is  always 
lascivious  and  lewd.  Chastity  is  unknown  among  them,  and  still 
public  prostitution  is  extremely  rare. 
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In  four  days  we  came  through  the  last  of  the  forest  belts  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  great  eastern  range  that  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  vast  plateaus  of  the  interior.  Little  hills  rolling  into  larger 
hills,  till  larger  hills  become  respectable  mountains,  and  they  in  turn 
rise  and  rise  in  majestic  growth  to  make  the  splendid  range  that  sweeps 
along  the  whole  extent  of  eastern  Madagascar. 

Between  the  forest  belt  and  this  range,  the  Betsimasaraka  villages 
are  numerous  and  pretty.  In  all  of  these  I  was  most  hospitably 
received.  It  is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  either  travel,  explore, 
or  trade  in  this  island  without  having  some  recognized  authority  from 
somebody  or  the  government.  The  power  of  the  queen  is  astonishing. 
Without  her  recognition  exploration  means  destitution  or  death.  Her 
word  is  law,  and  her  people  do  not  understand  the  value  of  money, 
but  do  understand  the  power  of  her  displeasure.  I  shall  write  more 
fully  on  this  subject  hereafter.  The  whole  of  the  Betsimasaraka  r^ion 
is  most  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  tlie  people  pay 
profound  respect  to  the  mere  mention  of  her  name. 

Two  hard,  very  hard,  days^  climbing,  and  our  whole  party  had 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  tremendous  mountains  that  mark  the  rise  of 
the  Imerina  plains.  What  a  river  burst  upon  me !  Far  stretching  to 
the  eastward,  I  could  still  define  the  dim  blue  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
Above,  the  vault  of  an  unspotted  sky  sweeping  to  a  distant  and  a 
hazy  horizon;  here  and  there  close  down  a  creamy  doud  blending 
with  the  color  of  the  sea ;  here  and  there  the  black  spot  of  some  float- 
ing bird  dark-spotted  against  the  firmament.  Then  the  yellow  line  of 
coast,  the  fringe  of  rising  green  that  marks  the  forest  growth,  in  places 
thick,  in  others  straggling,  to  finally  melt  into  one  tumultuous  mass  of 
tropical  verdure,  sweeping  to  the  north  and  souCh.  Below  me,  the  yel- 
low and  the  broken  earth,  washed  and  torn  by  the  downpours  of  many 
rainy  seasons,  point  out  the  rise  of  puny  hills  to  majestic  elevations. 
Here  and  there  a  cluster  of  green ;  it  is  a  Betsimasaraka  village.  Here 
and  there  a  glistening,  silver  thread ;  it  is  a  river  rushing  onward  to 
the  sea.  Here  and  there  a  stretch  of  brown,  unbroken  by  any  color; 
it  is  the  moor  between  forest  and  oonflicting  mountain. 

To  the  westward  vast  stretches  of  rolling  and  hilly  plains,  dotted 
with  innumerable  towns,  the  same  sky,  the  same  clouds  indeed,  but 
the  air !  The  bracing  temperature  of  a  temperate  zone  fills  the  fever- 
weary  lungs.  Around  you  grow  the  trees,  the  fruits  of  old  New  Eng- 
land. You  hear  the  chirp  of  the  homely  cricket  at  night,  and  almost 
expect  to  see  the  kite  of  the  Yankee  school-boy  against  the  cloudless 
sky.  It.  is  Imerina,  the  land  of  the  Hovas  and  the  home  of  their 
youthful  queen. 

I  spent  a  day  on  the  very  edge  of  these  mountains,  and,  though  my 
convictions  since  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  real  sources  of  health 
and  development  must  come  from  the  west  rather  than  the  east,  still, 
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my  impressions  were  and  are  so  profound  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
eastern  Madagascar,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  expression  to 
them  here. 

The  eastern  range  forms  the  water-shed  to  eastern  Madagascar. 
Its  fall  is  much  more  precipitous  than  to  the  west,  and  the  rivers  are 
broken  by  more  cataracts  and  obstructions.  The  Mangoko  is  the  prin- 
cipal outlet,  and  is  not  navigable  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
hardly  that  distance.  Tamatave  and  ports  in  Antongil  Bay  are  the 
only  good  harbors. 

The  journey  across  the  upland  plateau  was  unbroken  by  any  very 
marked  incident  or  adventure.  We  slept  every  night  in  some  Betsi- 
masaraka  or  Hova  village,  and  were  treated  with  every  hospitality. 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  of  our  arrival  in  Imerina  we  arrived 
within  but  a  short  stage  from  the  capital.  The  villages  were  rapidly 
becoming  larger  and  closer  together,  and  many  more  people  were  met 
on  the  now  somewhat  broad  highway.  ^'  Eakatova,*'  a  faithful  guide 
and  friend,  who  rarely  left  my  side,  had  gone  on  far  ahead  this  day. 
I  saw  his  dark  figure  against  the  sky  on  the  summit  of  a  distant  hill. 
He  waves  his  spear  at  me  frantically.  My  own  party  grow  immedi- 
ately excited.  They  shout  and  sing,  and  run  by  me  again  and  again. 
They  throw  their  assegais  in  the  air,  and  cry  out  for  me  to  look  how 
strong  they  are  after  their  long  journey.  Alas !  many  of  the  poor 
fellows  were  skeletons  almost  from  fever  prostrations  and  constant  toil, 
and  many  had  ulcers  or  sores  on  their  shoulders  from  the  incessant 
wear  of  the  baggage-poles. 

At  a  run  now  I  soon  join  Rakatova.  He  takes  me  by  the  arm. 
He  points  in  the  still  dim  and  misty  morning  light  to  where  I  see  a 
great  mass  of  green ;  then  a  thousand  brown  spots  that  grow  to  the 
foot  of  a  little  rising  hill ;  that  grow  to  a  city  on  this  hill  topped  by 
the  white  walls  of  a  handsome  towered  building.  *'  It  is  the  great 
dty !  It  is  Antananarivo  I  It  is  the  palace  of  Ranavalona !"  breath- 
lessly exclaims  Rakatova. 

I  suppose  in  every  man's  life,  out  of  the  odds  and  the  ends  of  inci- 
dents that  go  to  make  up  the  background  of  existence,  there  is  some 
one  or  the  other  that  stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest.  Such 
an  incident  was  to  me  this, — the  first  sight  of  the  capital  of  the 
island, — the  first  sensation  that  I  stood  in  the  heart  of  Madagascar. 

The  same  evening  we  came  to  a  town,  and  here  I  rested  for  three 
days  to  await  the  permission  of  the  queen  (a  Hova  custom)  to  enter 
the  capital.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  escorted  into  the  city  and 
lodged  in  a  house  built  upon  the  European  plan  and  furnished  with 
European  furniture.     Here  I  remained  till  the  28th  of  May,  1884. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  eastern  part  of  Madagascar  has 
very  frequently  been  crossed  and  recrossed  by  travelers  of  every  type, 
class,  and  nationality.     There  are,  indeed,  few  geographical  or  scien- 
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tific  problems  to  solve.  Many  hundreds  of  books  have  been  published 
on  the  subject,  and  the  journey  inland  is  not  dangerous  or  novel  in  any 
sense,  save  from  exposure  to  the  fever  and  consequent  exhaustion. 
However^  I  devoted  myself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  race  habits  and 
customs  of  that  peculiar  tribe  of  men  known  as  the  Betsimasarakai 
that  populate  eastern  Madagascar  from  Antongil  Bay  to  Port  Dauphin. 
In  a  geographical  sense^  I  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the  river 
Mongoko,  the  great  water-course  of  the  eastern  shed,  does  not  rise  in 
Imerina  at  all,  nor  do  any  of  its  important  branches.  The  rivers  to 
the  south  of  Antananarivo  are  feeders  to  the  Zizitongy  or  Mania,  and 
not  to  the  Mangoko. 

This  latter  point  is  a  most  important  fact.  The  expedition  to  the 
westward  has,  as  I  have  said,  convinced  me  that  the  rich  interior  of 
the  island  must  be  reached  by  means  of  some  great  water-way  empty- 
ing into  the  Mozambique  Channel.  This  water,  as  I  shall  endeavor 
subsequently  to  explain,  I  believe  to  be  the  Mania  or  Zizitongy, — it  is 
the  Congo  of  Madagascar,  and  neither  the  Bemtibooka  to  the  north  or 
the  Mangoko  to  the  east  compare  with  it. 

Future  explorations,  I  am  confident,  will  bear  me  out  in  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  the  Zizitongy  is  as  large  as  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  country  it  drains  equal  in  extent  to  our  New 
England  States,  the  discovery  is  not  a  minor  one  in  geographical  or 
commercial  importance. 

Broadly  speaking,  and  briefly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Betsima- 
saraka  will  ever  become  a  trading — that  is,  a  profitable  trading — 
people.  They  have  already  been  in  contact  with  Europeans  for  two 
centuries,  and  seem  only  to  sink  lower  and  lower.  No  1  as  in  our  own 
country,  as  in  the  niodern  history  of  progress,  so  is  it  in  Madagascar. 
To  the  West  the  star  of  commercial  possibility  and  prospect  has  taken 
its  way. 

From  the  east  coast  up  the  scenery  is  frequently  grand;  always 
beautiful.  But  the  people  are  lazy,  degraded,  indolent,  and  not  open 
to  either  improvement,  argument,  or  elevation.  The  Hova  is  the 
really  only  native  spirit  among  them,  and  the  only  one  that  awakes 
them  from  indolence  and  decay. 

Antananarivo — the  "  City  of  a  Thousand  Hills" — is  the  capital  of 
this,  the  third  largest  island  on  the  known  surface  of  the  globe.  It  has 
an  estimated  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  In 
recent  years  the  town  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  European 
model,  so  that  from  a  not  far  distance  it  presents  an  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  modern  city,  lacking,  however,  the  tall  chimneys  and  inces- 
sant smoke  and  bustle  of  the  modern  metropolis.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  badly  paved,  though  this  latter  defect  is  rapidly 
being  improved  of  late.  No  public  means  of  conveyance  of  any  kind 
is  used  in  the  city,  except  the  ^^  filanzana"  borne  on  the  backs  of  slaves 
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generally  employed  by  the  foreign  residents  or  the  Andrians  and  per- 
sons of  high  rank  and  caste. 

Antananarivo  is  generally  quiet^  peaoeful,  and  almost  a  noiseless 
city.  At  ten  o'clock  a  gun  from  the  palace  yard  is  fired,  and  all  is 
hushed  in  repose ;  the  deathly  silence  of  a  tropical  night  only  broken 
by  the  sing-song  hail  of  the  native  sentries  about  the  town.  On  two 
separate  little  eminences,  and  about  half  a  mile  apart,  are  built  the  pal- 
aces of  the  queen  and  of  the  prime  minister.  They  are  by  far  (except 
perhaps  the  Jesuit  Cathedral)  the  most  striking  of  all  the  buildings  in 
the  city.  The  former  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  fence,  having  a 
gate,  over  the  door  of  which  is  fixed  a  huge  bronze  eagle.  In  the 
interior  of  either  the  furniture  is  meagre  and  well  worn ;  and  the 
grounds  about  not  well  kept.  But  they  are  remarkable  buildings  to 
find  in  the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  supposed  to  be  only  semi-bar- 
barous and  uncivilized. 

Several  publications  emanate  from  the  capital :  the  Madagascar 
Times,  the  Ny  Gazette  (oflScial  organ),  and  many  others  in  both  the 
English  and  the  native  languages  from  the  constantly  active  press  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  houses  are  built  mostly  of  semi-dried  brick  and  roofed  with 
native  tiles.  Both  of  the  latter  are  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Little  carving  or  decoration  is  noticeable ;  the  Hovas  know  little 
of  modern  architecture  or  the  decorative  arts.  Ready  imitation  of 
European  manner  of  housekeeping,  of  furniture  and  upholstering,  is 
noticeable  everywhere. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  mass  of  the  population  seems  to  be 
always  walking  the  streets  or  sitting  wrapped  closely  in  their  white 
lambas  on  their  haunches  against  every  convenient  wall,  and  dreaming 
the  dull  hours  away.  Sometimes  a  great  "  kabary,"  or  public  meeting, 
excites  them  to  a  faster  walk,  or  to  more  congregation  and  gesticulation  ; 
and  on  Fridays,  the  capital  market-day,  great  crowds  of  them  press 
into  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the  city  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
At  all  other  times  they  seem  to  have  but  little  to  do  or  interest 
them. 

Many  churches,  some  of  very  striking  appearance  and  representing 
every  variety  of  creed,  are  scattered  all  over  the  city ;  the  largest  I  have 
mentioned  as  the  Jesuit  Cathedral.  To  the  north  of  the  town,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  palace  of  the  queen,  is  the 
great  drill  plain  of  the  army.  The  country  for  many  miles  around  is 
dotted  around  with  flourishing  farms  and  thickly-populated  villages; 
from  the  roof  of  the  prime  minister's  palace  a  grand  view  of  interior 
Madagascar  can  be  had. 

During  my  stay  in  the  capital  very  great  attention  was  shown  me, 
as  the  first  United  States  officer  ever  there,  by  both  the  Hova  court 
and  queen  and  the  many  foreign  residents.     A  presentation  to  Ranava- 
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lona  III.,  a  frequent  call  upon  the  prime  miDister  and  all  the  other 
high  officers  of  state,  expressed  this.  I  was  assiduous  in  visiting  the 
missionary  schools,  and  paid  almost  a  daily  visit  to  the  Friends'  For- 
eign Hospital. 

In  the  Hova  markets ;  studying  hard  the  Hova  dialect ;  investi- 
gating the  question  of  trade,  the  character  of  the  surrounding  country  ; 
and  compiling  papers  on  these  subjects,  detained  me  nearly  a  month  at 
Antananarivo.  By  that  time  I  had  come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  my 
final  course,  and  this  decision  I  submitted  to  the  prime  minister. 
This  dignitary  presented  me  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  queen, 
requesting  that  I  should  convey  certain  documents  of  an  official  char- 
acter to  the  United  States.  This  I  volunteered  to  undertake,  and  have 
so  done. 

THE  EXPEDITION  WEST. 

The  means  necessary :  Men ;  money ;  authority. 

The  objects :  1st,  to  discover  the  real  sources  of  the  Zizitongy ; 
2d,  to  study  the  character  of  country  it  taps;  3d,  to  discover  the 
extent  of  its  navigability ;  4th,  to  see  what  products  it  would  bring  to 
the  sea ;  6th,  to  investigate  geographical  characteristics ;  6th,  to  study 
race  habits  of  difierent  tribes;  7th,  to  see  how  the  western  rivers 
reached  the  sea ;  8th,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  producing  tracts ;. 
9th,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  mineral  deposits. 

The  difficulties  :  1st,  the  revolt  of  the  Sakalavas  all  through  west- 
ern Madagascar ;  2d,  the  driving  in  by  Rakatava — the  Sakalava  slave- 
dealer^-of  all  the  Europeans  and  Hovas  to  the  capital ;  3d,  the  fever^ 
resulting  in  exhaustion  or  death ;  4th,  to  escape  from  the  island. 

As  the  queen  desired  to  send  a  body  of  men,  called  "  soldiers"  by 
courtesy,  to  the  west  coast,  following  the  Hova  policy  of  slow  but  sure 
emigration,  I  volunteered  to  lead  them  in  that  direction.  They  num- 
bered about  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  These,  added  to  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  I  hired  myself,  and  increased  largely  by  the  fami- 
lies of  both,  raised  my  total  force  to  about  seven  hundred  souls.  I 
took  with  me  under  special  guard  sufficient  money  in  silver  five-franc 
pieces  to  pay  my  men  upon  arrival  on  the  coast,  giving  to  each,  as  is 
the  custom,  a  small  advance  called  the  ^'  vatsy."  In  a  special  audience 
given  me  by  Rakavalona  III.,  when  the  presentation  was  made  of  the 
letters  I  conveyed  to  this  country,  full  authority  was  also  extended  by 
the  Hova  government  for  the  proceeding  of  the  expedition  west ;  a 
most  important  concession  and  absolutely  necessary  as  well.  Hence 
all  the  ^^  means  necessary"  were  at  command. 

I  wish  to  speak  here  of  the  ^' difficulties"  to  overcome.  The 
attempted  abolition  of  slavery  in  Madagascar  was  a  sore  blow  to  the 
partly  independent  (and  in  many  cases  totally  so)  tribes  to  the  wesl^ 
ward.    To  the  Sakalava  a  slave  is  a  necessity.    They  are  a  disttnctly 
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migratory  people ;  cattle-raisers  and  rice-eaters.  Take  his  slave  awaj 
— ^his  cattle  runs ;  no  one  looks  out  for  the  houses^  and  the  rice  dies  in 
the  field.  There  is  no  sentiment  attached  to  slavery ;  no  abose^  or 
mixture  of  blood,  or  brutal  treatment.  Slave  and  master  eat  at  the 
same  table  and  sleep  in  the  same  hut.  Slaves  indeed  own  slaves.  The 
French  difficulties  and  their  doubtless  tacit  offers  to  the  western  tribes 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
the  Hova  power  and  authority,  and  the  most  exaggerated  accounts 
reached  the  capital  daily  of  murders^  burning  villages  and  fleeing  men 
and  women^  from  the  west.    • 

It  was  considered,  even  among  the  foreign  residents  in  Antanana- 
rivo, a  simple  piece  of  suicide  for  a  white  man  to  venture  into  this 
country.  At  a  public  meeting  in  the  capital,  attended  by  nearly  all 
the  foreign  residents  there,  a  resolution  of  the  most  kindly  spirit  was 
presented  me,  protesting  against  my  attempting  such  a  feat,  as  disaster 
would  convey  to  the  outside  world  an  idea  of  the  savagery  and  barbaric 
character  of  the  people,  now  unduly  excited  by  other  causes,  not  con- 
sistent with  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  Hovas.  I  listened  to  all 
they  had  to  say,  and  in  reply  made  a  few  brief  words,  thanking  them 
most  heartily. 

Noon  of  May  27  I  mustered  my  little  army  on  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  capital ;  made  a  short  address  to  them  through  an  interpreter, 
and  dismissed  them  for  the  night.  Baggage  was  distributed,  cooks 
appointed,  and  the  same  arrangements  effetted  as  in  the  case  of  starting 
from  Mahanbvo.  That  night  was  a  restless  one  to  me.  A  thousand 
conflicting  thoughts  passed  one  after  anothef  across  my  brain.  Wa» 
I  doing  right?  Should  I  have  listened  to  the  advice  of  wiser  and 
older  heads?    I  found  but  one  answer.     Go  I 

M.  A.  Shupeldt, 
Lieutenant  U.S.N. 


(To  be  oontinued.) 
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THE  SONG   OF  THE  SWORD. 

In  a  gloom-vestured  chamber,  a  chamber  of  oak, 
Darkly-hued  by  the  ages,  and  tarnished  with  smoke, 
O'er  the  cold,  cheerless  hearthstone,  with  thoughts  roving  yore, 
Hangs  a  sword,  dull  and  gashed,  called  to  warfare  no  more. 

^Tis  myself;  I  am  found  in  brave  company,  I  grant, 
With  a  battle-scarred  shield,  and  a  helm,  which  in  chant 
Of  the  combat  have  joined  with  a  high-tempered  ring. 
Meeting  axe  swept  in  air,  or  the  arrow  on  wing. 

0  thou  past,  could  I  hide  thee!  that  never  again 
Thou  couldst  rise  as  a  spectre  with  woe  in  thy  train ! 
That  forever  thy  memories,  so  freighted  with  doom. 
Could  be  sunk  and  immured  in  oblivion's  black  tomb ! 

1  think  first  of  the  day  when  the  castle  was  stirred 
By  the  musical  blast  of  a  horn  faintly  heard ; 
How  the  draw  was  let  down,  as  all  gayly  in  sight 
Dashed  fair  ladies  and  knights  in  their  panoply  dight. 

• 

How  the  long  cavalcade  passed  in  splendor  and  state 
'Neath  the  high-raised  portcullis  that  guarded  the  gate ; 
And  my  lord  wore  me  gently,  for  close  at  his  side 
Bode  the  beauty,  all  peerless,  brought  hither  his  bride. 

Then  I  think,  ah  !  I  think  of  a  tourney  so  gay. 
When  the  banners  and  mail  flashed  as  suns  to  that  day : 
Whilst  the  eyes  of  proud  dames  shone  with  lustre  more  bright 
Than  aught  else  that  there  sparkled  and  glistered  in  light. 

How  my  lord  proved  the  champion ;  and  spurring  his  steed 
Towards  the  one  whose  pale  face  had  incited  his  deed, 
He  took  note  that  her  love  whelmed  with  treason's  foul  stain 
That  prone  knight,  crushed  in  pride,  though  defiant  to  pain. 
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How  my  lord's  vengeful  dagger  sprang  out  from  its  lair, 
To  find  home  in  the  breast  of  his  lady  so  fair: 
And  the  lover,  though  fallen,  that  steel  bravely  drew, 
And  then  sheathed  it  again  in  a  heart  false  yet  true. 

How  my  lord  cast  his  gauntlet,  and  cast  it  onoe  more, 
And,  outstretching  his  arm,  on  my  hilt  fiercely  swore 
That  he'd  prove  on  the  body  of  baron  or  knight 
That  his  mistress  was  false,  and  he  clear  in  Grod's  sight. 

How  the  tread  of  steel  clogs  on  the  startled  air  rang. 

When  came  knight,  who  fell  down  on  his  knee  with  a  clang ; 

And,  uplifting  his  visor,  threw  passion's  last  look 

On  his  saint,  though  polluted,  whose  dead  hand  he  took : 

As  he  bended  upon  her,  till  plume  from  his  crest 
Dipped  the  torrent  of  crimson  that  gushed  from  her  breast, — 
And  detaching  his  scarf,  chastely-white  as  the  snow. 
Dyed  it  red,  and  more  red  in  that  sorrowful  flow. 

And  fast  binding  the  scarf  round  his  helmet's  steel  throat, 
Whilst  the  blood  streamed  in  rivers  o'er  corselet  and  coat, 
He  bestrode  his  proud  charger,  which,  winged  with  his  hate, 
Sought  the  spot  where,  remounted,  my  lord  sat  in  wait. 

How  the  trumpets  shrieked  out ;  and  as  lightning's  bright  flash 
Seemed  the  sheen  and  the  shiver  of  lance  in  that  clash  ; 
And  the  foemen,  unhorsed,  drew  their  swords  to  the  fight, 
Till  was  blent  in  that  scarf  blood  of  lady  and  knight 

But  from  matin's  first  chime  to  the  complin's  last  tone, 
Soon  a  monk  knelt  in  tears  on  his  cell's  bitter  stone ; 
As  he  prayed  for  a  soul,  in  his  love  for  aye  kept : 
'Twas  my  lord,  lord  no  longer,  who  kneeled  and  who  wept. 

George  H.  Howard^ 

WASHIM€m)K,  D.  O. 
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COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY,  SENIOR   OFFI- 
CER OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY  FROM  1783^1803} 

Saucy  Jack  BabrY|  as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries,  the  Irish 
Catholic  hero  of  our  navy,  was  born  at  Tacumsbrane,  Wexford  County, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1745,  and  was,  therefore,  about  a  year  old  or  less 
when  the  battle  of  Culloden,  April  16, 1746,  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  im- 
bued his  son  with  that  high-toned  magnanimity  and  chivalrousness 
which  were  conspicuous  attributes  of  his  character. 

His  home  being  within  sight  of  the  sea,  at  a  very  early  age  he 
manifested  such  a  strong  inclination  to  follow  the  life  of  a  sailor  that 
his  father  was  induced  to  gratify  his  desire  by  putting  him  on  board  a 
merchantman,  in  which  service  he  continued  several  years.  The  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  intermissions  of  his  voyages  were  improved  to 
his  advantage  by  his  applying  himself  to  study,  by  which  he  acquired 
a  good  parochial  education,  which,  with  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  helped  him  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  chosen  profession.' 

His  first  voyages  were  between  British  ports  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  or  about  1760,  he  arrived  in  America, 
which  he  immediately  determined  to  make  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
After  making  this  decision,  he  was  not  long  without  employment,  and 
soon  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Willing  and  Norris,  Mr.  Nixon, 
and  Mr.  Reese  Meredith,  and  possessed  the  unreserved  confidence  of 
these  his  employers.  His  connection  with  them  was  the  ground  of  a 
sincere  and  lasting  friendship.  He  thus  continued  growing  in  reputa- 
tion, and  acquiring  by  industry  and  perseverance  a  decent  competency, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  (1770)  he  was  the  captain  of  the  "  Black 
Prince,"*  one  of  the  best  packet- vessels  of  that  day.     The  owner  of 

^  The  biographical  sketches  of  Commodore  Barry  referred  to  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article  can  be  found  in  the  Encyclopsdia  American  a,  1886 ;  National  Portrait 
Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans  (with  a  portrait  engraved  from  a  painting  by 
Gilbert  Stuart),  vol.  ii. ;  Tkt  PortfoUOf  vol.  ii.,  8d  series,  1813,  with  a  portrait; 
Frost's  Lives  of  American  Commodores,  1845;  Goldsborough's  Naval  Chronicle, 
vol.  !.,  1824;  Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopaedia,  1881. 

"'  Portfolio t  July,  1818.  The  Po7'tfolio  says  the  incidents  of  its  sketch  were  fur- 
nished by  two  gentlemen  then  (1818)  living,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
Commodore  Barry,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship  from  a  very  early  period  in  life,  one 
of  whom  sailed  with  him  during  the  Revolution  as  a  subordinate  officer. 

*  This  vessel  was  not  named  for  Edward,  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  but  for 
an  Iroquois  chieftain. 
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that  ship  was  Mr.  Meredith/  of  Philadelphia^  at  whose  house  Greneral 
Washington  was  an  occasional  visitor.  H^re  he  first  met  the  young 
sailor,  and  marked  the  future  commodore.^  The  ^'  Black  Prince'^  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Congress,  and,  having  been  renamed  the 
^'Alfred/'  was  the  flag-ship  of  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  and  of  the  first 
squadron  put  to  sea  by  the  American  colonies. 

Young  Captain  Barry  was  already  an  American  in  heart  and  soul 
when  the  Revolutionary  war  began,  and,  of  the  enthusiastic  age  of 
thirty,  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  colonies  with  great 
zeal,  and  embarked  his  all  in  the  struggles  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  gave  up,  to  use  his  own  language,  ^'  the  finest  ship  and  the  first 
employ  in  America,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  adopted  country.'' 
At  the  commencement  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  it  was  important 
to  select  for  naval  officers  those  whose  valor  and  discretion,  experience 
and  skill,  would  give  the  utmost  efficiency.  The  union  of  these  qual- 
ities in  Barry  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  he  was 
honored  by  that  body  with  one  of  its  first  naval  commissions;*  and  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  October  10,  1776,  he  ranked  No.  7  on 
the  list  of  twenty-four  captains  then  appointed.  Previously  he  super- 
intended the  building  of  a  vessel  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
February,  1776,  eight  months  before  his  commission  as  above,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  brig  "  Lexington,"  of  fourteen  4-pounder 
guns  and  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  which  sailed  in  March,  and  was  the 
first  Continental  vessel  of  war  that  sailed  from  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia. HiB  orders  were  to  clear  out  the  small  British  cruisers  which 
were  infesting  the  coast  (notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  British 
42-gun  ship  and  two  frigates  in  the  capes  of  the  Delaware),  in  which 
he  was  quite  successful.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1776,  ofi^  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  he  fell  in  with  the  armed  tender  "Edward,"  which,  after  a 
spirited  contest,  he  captured.  The  "  Lexington"  had  four  of  her  crew 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  "  Edward"  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and 
met  with  a  very  heavy  comparative  loss  of  men.  This  was  the  first 
capture  of  any  vessel  of  war  by  a  regular  American  cruiser  bearing  the 
Continental  fiag. 

Captain  Barry  was,  as  we  have  shown,  in  October,  ranked  by 
Congress  No.  7  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
"Effingham,"  28,  one  of  three  large  frigates  building  in  Philadelphia; 
but  as  the  rigorous  winter  prevented  the  ship  from  getting  to  sea,  he 

*  Another  account  says  the  "  Black  Prince"  was  purchased  from  John,  a  son  of 
Kichard  Nixon,  who  is  said  to  have  heen  a  native  of  the  same  county  (Wexfor4) 
in  Ireland  as  Captain  Barry. 

B  J.  O'Kane  Murray's  sketch  of  Commodore  Barry  in  Donahoe'8  Magazine. 

*He  was  originally  commissioned  a  captain  June  6,  1776,  heing  No.  11,  and 
ranking  James  Nicholson  four  numbers,  who,  on  the  readjustment  of  relative  rank, 
from  whatever  unknown  influence,  on  October  10, 1776,  was  placed  number  one  of 
the  list  of  captains  and  Captain  Barry  number  seven. 
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volunteered  his  services  in  the  army,  and  served  with  distinguished 
reputation  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Cadwallader  in  the  operations 
which  took  place  in  the  vicinity.    During  the  suspension  of  navigation 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and,  with  some 
heavy  cannon,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.    His 
dashing  bravery  and  cool  judgment  won  the  admiration  of  all.     After 
the  British  army,  under  Lord  Howe,  had  obtained  possession  of  Philar 
delphia,  Captain  Barry  continued  in  command  of  the  '^  Effingham," 
which  was  still  ice-bound,  and  took  her  up  the  Delaware  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  and,  to  save  her  from  the  enemy,  placed  her  in  a  posi- 
tion which  the  English  general  saw  could  be  rendered  of  great  service 
to  the  British  if  the  vessel  and  her  commander  could  be  gained  over  to 
the  royal  cause.     Lord  Howe  accordingly  ofTered  this  "  Irish  Catholic" 
fifteen  thousand  guineas  and  the  command  of  a  British  line-of-battle 
ship  if  he  would  deliver  up  his  vessel  and  join  them  with  the  *^  Effing- 
ham."    With  noble  indignation  he  replied,  ^'  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  caase  of  his  country,  and  not  the  value  or  command  of  the  whole 
British  fleet  could  seduce  him  from  it."     The  "  Effingham"  never  got 
to  sea,  and  was  never  finally  armed  or  equipped. 

Captain  Barry,  it  seems,  as  early  as  November,  1777,  received 
orders  to  sink  the  ^^  Effingham"  at  White  Hall,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  which  is  still  extant: 

"  To  JOHK  Ba.RBT|  Ebq.| 

*'  Commander  on  board  the  Frigate  Effingham. 
'*  Sir, — As  we  understand  your  ship  is  now  scuttled  and  ready  for  sinking,  you 
are  hereby  directed  to  remove  her  a  little  below  White  Hall ;  and,  having  found  a 
suitable  birth,  where  she  may  lye  on  a  soft  Bottom,  and  be  easily  got  off  at  a  Com- 
mon Tide,  you  are  to  sink  there  without  farther  Delay.  We  expect  this  business 
will  be  completed  by  sunset  this  evening,  and  Report  thereof  made  to  this  Board. 

"Fba's  H0PKIV8OK, 
**JoHK  Whakton, 

**  Continental  Navy  Board. 
"BosDKN  Town,  Nov.  2,  1777." 

Captain  Barry,  in  his  letter  of  January  10,  1778,  which  fol- 
lows, says  he  received  this  order  on  or  ahoyi  the  24th  of  November. 
Either  his  memory  was  at  fault,  or  this  order  not  having  been  re- 
ceived or  complied  with,  a  second  order  of  a  later  date  was  addressed 
to  him. 

The  following  important  letter,  which  our  fiery  and  hot-headed 
Irishman  addressed  to  Congress,  was  first  published  in  the  JERstoriocU 
Magazine  (Chas.  B.  Richardson,  New  York,  vol.  iii.,  1857)  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Paul  Jones,  but  signed  by 
Barry,  and  narrates  a  disagreeable  controversy  he  had  with  Francis 
Hopkinson  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  "  Effingham,"  etc.,  which 
resulted  in  a  severe  reprimand.  His  great  merit  as  a  naval  officer 
alone  prevented  his  dismissal  from  the  service: 
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"  York,  January  10,  1778. 
''Gentleman, — Having  been  ordered  to  attend  Congress  to  answer  a  com- 
plaint of  the  Navy  Board,  I  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  Honors  the  following 
facts,  which  I  can  prove,  and  which  I  hope  will  set  my  conduct  in  a  fairer  point  of 
view  in  the  eyes  of  your  Honors,  than  that  in  which  the  Navy  Board  have  placed  it. 
On  or  about  the  24th  of  November  last  (1777)  I  received  an  order  from  the  Board, 
desiring  a  return  of  the  men  on  board  my  ship,  the  '  Effingham,'  which  I  in- 
stantly complied  with.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  verbal  orders  came  to  White- 
hall for  Captain  Read  and  myself  to  attend  the  Board  at  Bordenton  immediately. 
This  we  complied  with,  traveling  two  miles  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain.  Having 
waited  on  Mr.  Hopkinson,  be  gave  orders,  in  writing,  to  prepare  our  ships  immedi- 
ately for  sinking  or  burning,  which  he  delivered  to  me  as  SeSior  officer,  and  I,  on 
going  out,  communicated  to  Captain  Read.  We  returned  to  Whitehall,  where  our 
ships  lay,  and  began  clearing  them  of  their  stores  and  material ;  but,  as  Captain 
Read  was  in  want  of  hands,  he  went  up  the  next  day  to  Bordenton  to  hire  some, 
and  on  his  return  informed  me  that  Mr.  Wharton  had  told  him  the  frigates  should 
be  sunk  that  night  or  next  morning.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  inform  your  Honors 
that,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  orders  for  sinking,  Captain  Read  and  myself  had 
taken  every  measure  to  defend  our  vessels  from  all  attempts  of  the  enemy,  and 
those  measures,  we  are  morally  certain,  would  have  been  effectual  in  repelling  any 
force  the  enemy  could  have  sent  up  the  river  to  take  possession  of  or  to  destroy  our 
ships.  The  '  Washington'  had  on  board  thirteen  guns,  12's,  6's,  and  4-pounders. 
I  had  on  board  my  ship  (the  '  Effingham')  tefn  guns, — part  of  these  guns  we  had 
collected  from  the  merchant  vessels,  then  up  at  Bordenton,  which  they  readily  gave 
us  for  our  defence.  We  had  also  enrolled  eighty  good  men  on  board  each  of  our 
frigates,  partly  collected  from  the  said  merchant  vessels,  and  ready  for  action  at 
the  shortest  notice.  Besides,  we  had  expectations  of  getting  men  from  the  shallops 
that  were  coming  down  from  Trenton.  I  had  one  of  my  boats  with  a  8-pounder 
in  her,  and  Captain  Read's  barge  ready  for  lookout  boats  ;  added  to  this  a  heavy 
fresh  in  the  river,  occasioned  by  the  great  rain  which  fell  at  that  time,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy's  boats  to  come  up.  Being  conscious  of  the  secure  situa- 
tion of  our  ships,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  expostulate  with  the  Navy  Board  before 
they  were  rashly  destroyed,  and  for  that  purpose  we  waited  on  the  said  Board,  and 
communicated  the  precautions  we  had  taken  ;  and  added  that  were  General  Wash- 
ington fully  acquainted  with  the  security  of  the  ships,  he  would  not  order  them  sunk, 
and,  further,  that  they  might  be  made  ready  for  sinking  should  the  worst  happen. 
I  then  offered  to  go  to  His  Excellency  the  General,  and  give  him  full  information 
of  all  that  had  been  done.  Mr.  Hopkinson  answered  that  the  Board  had  already 
wrote  the  Greneral  the  ships  should  be  sunk,  and  that  sooner  than  they  should  dis- 
obey one  Jot  of  his  orders  they  would  rather  the  whole  thirteen  Frigates  ^  should 
be  sunk.  I  think  it  necessary  at  this  period  to  exculpate  myself  from  a  charge 
which  the  Navy  Board,  in  the  extract  of  their  letter  furnished  me  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, has  laid  against  me,  viz. :  '  In  the  presence  of  several  strangers,  he,  in  the 
most  indecent  terms,  refused  to  execute  our  orders.'  Now  I  do  aver  that  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  passed  only  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Read  and  the  Board. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  informed  us  that  His  Excellency  the  General  had  been  informed 
by  a  lad  from  Philadelphia  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  boats,  and  the  Frigates 
might  possibly  be  their  object.  I  assured  him  that  boats  could  not  board  us.  He 
replied  he  w#uld  take  General  Washington's  opinion  sooner  than  mine.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  doubt  that,  but  that  nevertheless  I  knew  more  about  a  ship  than  General 
Washington  and  the  Navy  Board  together,  and  they  that  ordered  my  ship  sunk, 
unless  by  the  direction  of  the  Marine  Committee,  I  should  protest  against ;  that  I 
was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  command  her,  and  therefore  expected  to  be  con- 

'  Meaning  the  thirteen  frigates  that  had  been  ordered  by  Congress,  of  which 
the  "  Washington"  and  ^*  Effingham"  were  two. 
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suited  before  she  was  destroyed.*  Mr.  Hopkinson  replied,  *Tou  shall  obey  oar 
orders ;'  upon  which  I  left  him,  (Of  course  in  high  dudgeon.)  I  leave  it  to  your 
Honors  to  judge  wherein  are  the  indecent  terms  in  which  I  refused  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  Board.  I  immediately  repaired  to  my  ship,  got  all  clear  and  acquainted 
the  Board  of  it  the  80th  of  November  last.  A  few  hours  afterwards  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son came  down  to  Whitehall  with  an  order  to  haul  the  ships  on  shore  and  sink 
them  by  sunset.  This  was  a  wrong  time  of  the  tide,  yet  the  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  orders,  Mr.  Hopkinson  came  on  board  my 
ship  himself,  and  as  soon  she  struck  the  ground  he  ordered  the  plugs  out,*  and  the 
water  ran  in  so  fast  we  could  not  heel  the  ship  to  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  lay  down  on  her  beam  ends,  and  was  very  near  oversetting. 

'*  The  next  morning  I  went  to  Bordenton  and  acquainted  the  Board  with  the 
situation  of  the  ship.  I  was  told  it  was  a  misfortune,^*  and  that  we  must  do  the  best 
to  remedy  it.     I  informed  them  that  nothing  on  my  part  should  be  wanting. 

"  The  Board  then  gave  me  verbal  orders  to  hire  all  the  hands  I  wanted,  which 
I  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  being  obliged  to  coax  them  and  pay  extrava- 
gant wages.  I  made  two  efforts  at  different  times  to  raise  the  ship,  but  without 
success.  Having  concluded  on  making  a  third  trial,  I  had  occasion  to  send  to  the 
Board  for  some  things  which  were  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  when  I  received  for 
answer  that  Mr.  Hopkinson  would  come  down  and  raise  her  himself.  This  insult 
I  overlooked,  having  the  getting  up  of  the  ship  much  at  heart.  Accordingly  I  took 
all  the  purchases  I  could  think  of,  and  got  everything  ready.  About  ten  o'clock  I 
sent  up  to  the  Navy  Board  for  as  many  of  Colonel  Nicholas's  invalids  as  they  could 
send,  the  day  having  then  cleared  up  (it  snowing  in  the  morning)  pretty  moderate. 
In  the  interim  I  collected  all  the  seamen  I  could,  and  began  to  heave  upon  the 
purchases.  About  one  o'clock  a  sergeant  and  six  or  seven  of  the  invalids  came  to 
my  assistance. 

**  I  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint  your  Honors  that  in  the  two  former  attempts 
to  raise  the  ships  I  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  these  men,  and  was  much 
disappointed  to  see  so  few  of  them  on  this  occasion,  and  asked  the  sergeant  the 
reason.  He  told  me  that  Messrs.  Hopkinson  and  Wharton  had  ordered  him  to 
bring  such  of  the  men  as  were  well  attired.  However,  with  this  supply  I  set  to 
work  with  as  much  ardor  as  possible.  After  some  time  Mr.  Hopkinson  came  run- 
ning out,  saying,  *  Captain  Barry,  doth  she  rise?'  *  No,  sir ;  how  can  she  rise  when 
you  keep  the  people  back  ?'  *  Poh  !'  says  he,  *  you  are  always  grumbling  I'  *  What 
do  you  say  ?'  'Go  along,'  says  ho,  *  and  mind  your  own  business,  you  scoundrel  I' 
*  It  is  a  lie  I'  says  Barry.  *  What  I  do  you  tell  me  I  lie  V  he  replied.  *  It  was  a  lie 
in  them  that  said  so.'  I  then  called  the  sergeant  who  brought  the  men,  when  he 
repeated  that  the  Board  had  given  him  orders  to  bring  the  well-clothed  men  down ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Hopkinson  told  me  he  would  bring  me  to  an  account  for  this.  My 
answer  was,  *D — n  you,  I  don't  value  you  more  than  my  duty  requires.'  *8ir,' 
says  he,  <  you  never  minded  your  duty.'  I  immediately  told  him  he  was  *  a  liar,' 
and- that  the  Continental  Congress* knew  that  I  had  minded  my  duty,  and  added 
that  had  he  minded  his  duty  as  well  this  ship  would  not  be  in  her  present  condition. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  retired,  and  (says  Barry  with  eloquent  simplicity,  then  free  of  his 
interference),  *  I  pursued  my  business  until  one  of  the  purchases  gave  way.' 

*<  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  true  relation,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  submit 
to  your  Honors'  Judgment  how  far  my  conduct  has  been  blameable.  I  shall  only 
add  that  it  has  been  a  principal  study  with  me  to  behave  with  the  gi%atest  respect 

*  The  fiery  commodore  was  no  doubt  right  as  to  his  knowledge,  but  in  his 
earnest  passion  did  not  see  that  he  was  unavailingly  **  kicking  against  the  pricks"  of 
those  over  him,  who  in  their  supreme  ignorance  claimed  to  have  superior  knowledge. 

*  We  can  imagine  Captain  Barry's  indignation  at  this  interference  of  an  igno- 
rant landsman,  with  him  on  board  of  his  own  ship. 

^*  He  evidently  thought  it  was  mismanagement. 
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to  the  Navy  Board  ever  since  their  appointment,  and  I  would  just  suggest  to  your 
Honors  whether  the  good  of  the  service  does  not  require  the  captaina  of  the  navy 
to  he  treated  with  complaisance  as  gentlemen,  so  long  as  they  ohserve  their  duty? 
For  my  part,  I  should  think  myself  unworthy  of  the  commission  the  Honorahle 
Congress  has  heen  pleased  to  give  me  could  I  tamely  put  up  with  different  treat- 
ment. I  have  the  honor  to  he.  Gentlemen, 

<*  Your  moft  oht.  Humhle  servant, 

"John  Babrt." 

It  appears  from  the  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress^  vol.  iv., 
that  this  letter  was  read  on  the  13th  of  January  and  referred  to  the 
Marine  Committee,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  January  a  letter  of  the 
19th^  from  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Navy  Board,  concerning  the  conduct  of  Captain  Barry,  was  read, 
whereupon 

"  It  was  moved  that  Captain  Barry  he  not  employed  in  the  expedition,  assigned 
to  his  conduct  hy  the  Marine  Committee,  with  the  approbation  of  Congress,  until 
further  orders  of  Congress. 

'*  Question  put, — the  States  were  equally  divided.'' 

Again,  on  the  21st  of  February, 

"  The  Marine  Committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  complaint  of  the  Navy 
Board  in  the  Middle  Department  against  Captain  Barry,  report  as  their  opinion, 
'  That  Captain  Barry  hath  treated  the  said  Board,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
one  of  that  Board,  with  indecency  and  disrespect,  and  that  he  ought,  within  twenty 
days,  having  heen  notified  hy  said  Board,  make  such  acknowledgments  as  shall  he 
satisfactory  to  them.' 

"  Retolvedf  That  Congress  agree  to  said  report." 

We  have  no  knowledge  what  further  notice  was  taken  of  this 
afiair,  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  irascible  captain  made  satisfac- 
tory acknowledgment  to  the  Navy  Board,  and  all  the  difficult!^  be- 
tween him  and  it  were  smoothed  away  and  happily  adjusted,  as 
on  the  13th  of  March  following,  and  twenty  days  after  its  report,  we 
find  the  Marine  Committee  laying  before  Congress  "  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed letter  to  Captain  Barry,  among  other  things  empowering  him  to 
purchase  for  the  uses  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  fit  out,  a  vessel 
which  he  has  lately  taken  in  Delaware  Bay,'' and  presented  the  following: 

'<  JUaolvedy  That  Congress  approve  of  the  purchase  heing  made,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Marine  Committee,  to  give  sucn  directions  as  they  judge  proper  re- 
specting the  arming,  officering,  and  manning  the  sail-vessel  when  purchased,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  is  to  he  employed." 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  British  sent  up  from  Philadelphia  about 
seven  hundred  soldiers  in  four  galleys,  an  armed  brig  and  schooner, 
and  twenty-four  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  landed  at  Whitehall,  where 
they  burnt  the  Continental  frigates  "  EflSngham"  and  "  Washington," 
two  privateers  of  fourteen  and  ten  guns  each,  the  ship  "  Montgomery," 
pierced  for  twenty-four  guns,  several  other  ships,  and  a  number  of 
vessels  in  Crosswicks  Creek.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  success- 
ful raid  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
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While  the  English  held  the  Delaware,  Barry  gave  them  constant 
annoyance  by  boat  expeditions,  cutting  off  their  supplies  and  smaller 
craft,  and  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  American  army  in  periods  of 
necessity.  On  one  occasion  proceeding  down  the  river  with  four  row- 
boats  and  twenty-eight  men  in  the  night,  undiscovered  by  the  English, 
he  captured  without  loss  two  ships,  ^'  transports  from  Rhode  Island 
loaded  with  forage  (one  mounting  six  4-pounders),  with  fourteen  hands 
each,''  and  a  schooner  in  the  engineering  department,  mounting  eight 
double  fortified  4-pounder8,  and  manned  with  thirty-three  men,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washington.^^  The  courage  that 
inspired  this  small  and  heroic  band  '^  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  wonderful  success,  and  as  it  must  be  ascribed  to  a  combination 
of  daring  bravery  and  consummate  skill,  by  which  the  diminutive 
power  under  his  command  was  directed  with  unerring  rapidity  and 
irresistible  force."  ^  While  the  British  had  command  of  the  city  and 
forts  on  the  river  in  1777,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  send  the  vessels 
up  the  river  to  Whitehall,  and  Barry  was  a  principal  agent  in  effecting 
their  escape,  but  the  vessels  were  soon  after  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 
While  the  fri^tes  were  lying  near  Whitehall,"  Commodore  Barry 
formed  a  project  which  for  boldn^  of  design  and  dexterity  of 
execution  was  not  surpassed  during  the  war.  It  struck  him  that 
the  enemy  might  be  annoyed  by  small  boats,  properly  armed,  which, 

enemy.  He  accordingly  manned  the  boats  of  his  command,  and  at 
night,  with  muffled  oars,  descended  the  river.  He  arrived  opposite  the 
city  before  the  enemy  or  citizens  of  Philadelphia  had  any  information 
of  Ibe  movement. 

Surprised,  all  was  consternation  and  alarm,  and  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  effected.  Supplies  of  provisions  from  the  surround- 
ing country  were  intercepted,  and  several  vessels  loaded  with  military 
munitions  and  private  stores  for  British  officers  were  captured.  Wash- 
ington spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of  this  enterprise  and  those  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  gave  a  public  expression  of  his  thanks  to  Commodore 
Barry  and  his  officers. 

After  the  destruction.  May  7,  1778,  of  the  "  Effingham"  Barry 
was  appointed,  September,  1778,  to  the  command  of  the  '^Raleigh,'' 
32,  one  of  the  frigates  ordered  by  Congress,  built  at  Portsmouth,  and 
launched  May  21,  1776,  which  then  lay  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  "  Raleigh"  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  25th  of  September,  1778, 
at  6  A.M.,  having  a  brig  and  a  sloop  under  convoy.    The  wind  was 

^  Washington's  letter  to  Barry,  dated  Headquarters,  March  12, 1778;  Sparks's 
Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  yol.  y.  p.  271.  The  "  Effingham''  was  burnt 
by  the  English  May  7,  1778. 

"  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

"  Frost's  Life  of  Commodore  Barry. 
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fresh  from  the  northwest^  and  the  frigate  ran  ofiP  northeast.  At  noon 
two  strange  sails  were  seen  to  leeward,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles. 
Orders  were  given  to  the  convoy  to  haul  nearer  to  the  wind,  and  to 
crowd  all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  the  strangers  in  chase.  After  dark 
the  ^'  Ealeigh'^  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  by  that  time  the  two  ships 
were  ascertained  to  be,  and  the  wind  became  light  and  variable.  The 
'^  Raleigh"  now  cleared  for  action,  and  kept  her  crew  at  quarters  ail 
night,  having  tacked  towards  the  land.  In  the  morning  it  proved  to 
be  hazy,  and  the  strangers  were  not  to  be  seen.  The  ^^  Raleigh"  was 
still  standing  towards  the  land,  which  she  shortly  after  made  ahead 
quite  near.  About  noon  the  haze  clearing  away,  the  enemy  were  seen 
to  windward  crowding  all  sail  in  chase.  The  weather  thickened  again 
and  the  '^  Raleigh"  lost  sight  of  her  two  pursuers,  when  she  hauled  off 
to  the  eastward.  That  night  (26th)  no  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  daylight  Captain  Barry  took  in  everything  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal the  position  of  the  ship^  which  was  permitted  to  drift  under  bare 
poles.  Finding  nothing  visible  at  6  A.M.,  the  27th,  the  ^'  Raleigh" 
crowded  sail  once  more  and  stood  southeast  by  east.  But  at  half-past 
9  A.M.  the  two  ships  were  discovered  astern,  and  in  chase.  The 
'^Raleigh"  now  hauled  close  upon  a  wind,  heading  northwest  with 
her  larboard  or,  as  now  called,  port  tacks  ^^  abroad.  The  enemy  also 
came  to  the  wind,  all  three  vessels  carrying  hard  with  a  staggering 
breeze.  The  *^  Raleigh"  now  fairly  outsailed  the  strangers,  running 
eleven  knots  two  fathoms  on  a  dragged  bowline. 

Unfortunately,  at  noon  the  wind  moderated,  when  the  leading  vessel 
of  the  enemy  overhauled  the  "  Raleigh"  quite  fast,  and  even  the  ship 
astern  held  way  with  her.  At  4  p.m.  the  "  Raleigh"  tacked  to  the 
westward,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  force  of  the  leading  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  and  about  the  same  time  she  made  several  low  islands,  the 
names  of  which  were  not  known.  At  5  P.M.  the  leading  vessel  in 
chase  having  nearly  closed  with  the  "  Raleigh,"  the  latter  edged  away 
and  crossed  her  forefoot,  brailing  her  mizzen  and  taking  in  her  stay- 
sails. The  enemy  showed  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns  of  a  side  on  two 
decks  and  set  St.  George's  ensign.  In  passing,  the  *^  Raleigh"  delivered 
her  broadside,  which  was  returned,  when  the  stranger  came  up  under 
the  lee  quarter  of  the  ''  Raleigh,"  and  the  action  became  steady  and 
general.  At  the  second  fire  the  "  Raleigh"  lost  her  fore-topmast  and 
mizzen-topgallant-mast,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  in  ma- 
noeuvring throughout  the  remainder  of  the  affair.  Finding  the  broad- 
side of  the  '^  Raleigh"  getting  too  hot  for  him,  the  enemy  soon  shot  ahead, 
and  for  a  short  time,  while  the  ^^  Raleigh"  was  engaged  in  clearing  the 

**  Somewhere  about  1888  lo  1840,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
term  "  port"  was  substituted  in  the  United  States  navy  for  larboard,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  confusion  and  frequent  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  starboard  and  larboard  before  used. 
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wreck  of  her  spars,  he  engaged  to  windward,  and  at  a  distance.  Ere 
long,  however,  the  English  ship  edged  away  and  attempted  to  rake  the 
**  Raleigh/'  when  Captain  Barry  bore  up,  and,  bringing  the  ships  along- 
side of  each  other,  he  endeavored  to  board,  which  the  other,  favored  by 
all  his  canvas  and  superiority  of  sailing  in  a  light  breeze,  easily  avoided. 
By  this  time  the  other  ship  had  got  so  near  as  to  render  it  certain  she 
would  very  soon  close,  and  escape  by  flight  being  out  of  the  question 
in  the  crippled  condition  of  the  ship.  Captain  Barry  called  a  council  of 
his  officers.  It  was  then  determined  to  attempt  to  run  the  frigate  on 
shore,  the  land  being  within  a  few  miles.  The  "  Raleigh^'  was  accord- 
ingly wore  around,  and  stood  for  the  land,  her  antagonists  sticking  to 
her  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and  both  ships  maintaining  the  action 
with  spirit.  About  midnight,  however,  the  enemy  hauled  off,  and  left 
the  "  Raleigh"  to  pursue  her  course  towards  the  land.  The  engage- 
ment had  lasted  seven  hours,  much  of  the  time  in  close  action,  and 
both  vessels  had  suffered  materially,  the  "  Raleigh"  in  particular  in 
her  spars,  rigging,  and  sails.  The  darkness  soon  after  concealing  his 
ship.  Captain  Barry  had  some  hopes  of  getting  off  among  the  islands, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  bending  new  sails  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
enemy's  ships  again  came  in  sight  closing  fast  The  *^  Raleigh"  imme- 
diately opened  a  brisk  fire  from  her  stern  guns,  while  every  effort  was 
continued  to  force  the  ship  towards  the  land.  The  enemy,  however, 
easily  closed  again,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  the  positions  they  had 
taken  on  the  ^'  Raleigh's"  quarter.  Captain  Barry,  finding  the  island 
was  rocky  and  that  it  might  be  defended,  determined  to  land  and  to 
burn  his  ship ;  a  project  that  was  rendered  practicably,  as  the  enemy 
had  ceased  firing  and  had  anchored  about  a  mile  distant.  A  large 
party  of  the  men  got  on  shore,  and  the  boats  were  about  to  return 
for  the  remainder,  when  it  was  discovered  that  by  the  treachery  of 
a  petty  officer  the  ship  had  surrendered.  The  officers  and  men  on 
the  island  escaped,  but  the  ship  was  got  off  the  next  day,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  royal  navy  and  cruised  upon  our  coast  under  the 

name  of . 

The  two  ships  that  captured  the  "  Raleigh"  were  the  "  Experiment^" 
50,  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  "  Union,"  22.  The  latter  mounted  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  was  the  ship  that  engaged  the  '^  Raleigh"  so  closely,  so 
long,  and  so  obstinately.  She  was  much  cut  up,  losing  her  mast8  after 
the  action,  and  had  ten  men  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  ''  Raleigh'' 
had  twenty-five  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  island  on  which  the 
"  Raleigh"  was  run  on  shore,  and  to  which  a  portion  of  her  officers  and 
crew  escaped,  is  called  Wooden  Ball,^  and  lies  above  twenty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  being  the  outermost  of  all  the  islands 
and  rocks  in  this   immediate  vicinity.      In  the  chase  the  ^'  Raleigh" 

^  The  biography  of  Barry,  in  The  Portfolio^  July,  1818,  third  8er.,  vol.  ii., 
calls  it  Fox's  Island. 
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shifted  her  ground  about  two  degrees  to  the  west  and  about  one  to 
the  east. 

Barry  gained  great  credit  for  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  soon  was  given  a  new  command.^'  Making  several  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies  in  letters  of  marque,  afler  the  destruction  of  the 
^'Raleigh/'  he  was,  at  the  request  of  Paul  Jones,  ordered  to  the 
<x)mmand  of  the  "  America,"  74,  built  at  Portsmouth,  which,  how- 
ever, was  presented  to  France. 

He  was  next  appointed,  in  1781,  to  command  the  frigate  '^Alliance," 
36,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  alliance  with  France,  and  then  at  Boston. 
In  February,  1781,  she  sailed  from  Boston  for  L'Orient,  having  on 
board  Colonel  John  Laurens,  and  his  secretary,  Major  William  Jack- 
son,^^  on  an  important  embassy  to  the  French  court.  During  the  pas- 
sage he  captured  the  English  privateer  ^^  Alert"  of  ten  guns.  This 
privateer  had  captured  a  valuable  ship  belonging  to  Venice,  which,  out 
of  respect  for  the  laws  of  nations  and  rights  of  neutrality.  Captain  Barry 
immediately  released  after  landing  Laurens  and  Jackson.  He  sailed 
from  L'Orient  early  in  1781,  in  company  with  a  vessel  called  the 
^*  Marquis  of  Lafayette,"  of  forty  guns,  bound  to  America  with  stores, 
and  having  taken  many  valuable  prizes,  on  the  2d  of  April  fell  in 
with  and  took  two  Guernsey  privateers,  the  "  Mars"  of  thirty-four  and 
the  "  Minerva"  of  ten  guns.  Parting  with  his  consort  and  prizes*  on  the 
28th  of  May  two  vessels  were  discovered  on  the  weather  bow  standing 
for  the  ''  Alliance."  Approaching  near  enough  to  be  kept  in  sight 
during  the  night,  they  hauled  by  the  wind,  and  stood  on  the  same 
course  with  the  frigate. 

At  daylight  on  the  29th  it  became  quite  calm ;  at  sunrise  American 
colors  were  hoisted  on  board  the  '^  Alliance,"  and  the  drum  was  beat  to 
quarters ;  at  the  same  time  the  strange  sails  were  discovered  to  be  a 
ship  and  a  brig.  A  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  the  "  Alliance," 
and,  by  the  aid  of  sweeps,  she  having  been  got  within  hailing  distance, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  ship  was  Her  British  Majesty's  ship  of 
war   "Atlanta,"   Captain   Edwards,  twenty  guns  and  one   hundred 

and  thirty  men,  and  her  consort  the  brig  "  Trespass,"  of guns 

and  eighty  men.  Captain  Smith.  Barry  ordered  them  to  haul  down 
their  colors,  which  being  refused,  the  cannonading  immediately  began. 
The  "  Alliance,"  from  want  of  wind,  was  like  a  log  in  the  water ; 
while  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  sweeps,  could  select  their  posi- 
tion ;  they  accordingly  kept  on  the  quarters  and  athwart  the  stern  of 

^  The  main  particulars  of  this  action  are  derived  from  Cooper's  Naval  His- 
tory, compared  with  the  account  in  the  Pennsylvania  Pockety  October  22,  1778,  and 
other  authorities. 

*'  Afterwards  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  private  secretary  of 
President  Washington. 
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the  '^  Alliance/'  so  that  but  few  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them;^  about  two  o'clock  the  commodore  was  wounded  in  the  left 
shoulder  by  a  grapeshot.  The  wound,  though  dangerous  and  excessively 
painful,  did  not  prevent  his  remaining  on  the  quarter-deck  for  some 
time,  until  the  loss  of  blood  obliged  him  to  be  carried  to  the  cockpit. 
Shortly  after  the  colors  of  the  ^^  Alliance"  were  shot  away,  and  this 
happening  in  the  interval  of  a  reloading  of  her  guns,  the  enemy  con- 
cluded she  had  struck,  and  manned  the  shrouds  and  huzzaed  in  token 
of  victory.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  the  American  flag  was  at 
once  rehoisted,  and  the  renewal  of  the  fire  from  the  ^'  Alliance"  sent 
them  back  to  their  quarters.  A  little  wind  fortunately  springing  up,  the 
broadside  of  the  '^  Alliance"  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy  and  did 
great  execution,  so  that  at  3  p.m.  both  the  ship  and  brig's  colors  were 
struck.  When  Captain  Edwards,  of  the  "  Atlanta,"  was  conducted 
to  Barry  in  his  cabin,  he  presented  his  sword,  which  Barry  at  once 
returned  to  him,  observing  at  the  same  time  "  he  richly  merited  it, 
and  that  his  king  ought  to  give  him  a  better  ship." 

Soon  after  Barry  was  wounded,  and  had  been  carried  below,  one  of 
the  lieutenants  went  to  him  in  the  cockpit,  and,  after  representing  to 
him  the  shattered  state  of  the  sails  and  rigging,  and  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  combat  from  want  of 
wind,  etc.,  asked  him  if  the  colors  should  be  struck.  "  No !"  he  replied. 
"  If  the  ship  cannot  be  fought  without  me,  I  will  be  carried  on  deck." 
When  the  crew  were  informed  of  his  brave  determination,  they  one  and 
all  agreed  to  '^  stick  by  him."  And,  as  soon  as  his  wound  was  dressed, 
he  insisted  on  being  carried  on  deck ;  but  before  he  had  reached  it  the 
enemy  had  struck.  The  "Alliance"  had  eleven  killed  and  twenty -one 
wounded,  among  the  latter  several  of  her  officers.  Her  rigging  and 
spars  were  much  shattered,  and  she  was  severely  damaged  in  her  hull. 
The  enemy  had  an  equal  number  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

In  the  autumn  of  1781  the  "Alliance"  was  ordered  to  take  La- 
fayette and  the  Comte  de  Noailles  to  France  on  public  business,  and 
she  sailed  from  Boston  with  them  on  board  on  Christmas-day. 

After  landing  her  passengers,  the  "  Alliance,"  still  under  command 
of  Captain  Barry,  left  L'Orient  in  February,  1782,  and  continued 
cruising  in  the  West  Indies  with  success  until  March,  1783,  when, 
shortly  after  leaving  Havana,  in  company  with  the  "  Luzerne,"  Cap- 
tain Greene,  three  frigates  were  discovered  right  ahead,  two  leagues  dis- 
tant. The  "  Luzerne"  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of  specie,  upon 
which  it  was  intended  to  found  a  "  Bank  of  North  America."  The 
danger  to  the  specie  was  considered  so  imminent  that  it  was  at  once 
transferred  to  the  "Alliance;"  and  the  "  Luzerne"  not  being  as  fast  as 
the  "Alliance,"  Barry  ordered  her  captain  to  throw  his  guns  overboard 

18  Frost's  Lives  of  the  Commodores. 
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and  make  his  escape.  Before  this  order  was  carried  a  sail  was  dis- 
covered on  the  weather  bow,  bearing  down  on  them,  which  proved 
to  be  a  French  frigate,  a  ship  of  fifty  guns.  At  sight  of  them,  relying 
Qpon  the  assistance  of  the  French  ship,  Barry  concluded  to  bring  the 
headmost  ship  in  chase  of  him  to  action.  After  inspiring  his  men  by 
a  short  address,  he  went  from  gun  to  gun,  and  cautioned  them  against 
baste,  to  take  deliberate  aim,  and  not  to  fire  until  ordered.  The  enemy's 
ship,  which  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  was  the  ^'  Sibyl,''  was  of  equal 
size  with  the  ^^  Alliance,"  and  a  severe  engagement  followed.  Most  of 
the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced,  and,  after  an  action  of  fifty  minutes, 
the  ship  was  so  severely  damaged  that  she  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress, 
when  her  consorts,  who  had  been  watching  the  French  ship  and  the 
'^  Luzerne,"  came  up  and  joined  her.  The  captain  of  the  French  ship, 
on  coming  up  with  the  '^Alliance,"  assigned  as  his  reason  for  keeping 
aloof  from  the  action  that  he  was  apprehensive  the  '^Alliance"  had 
been  captured,  and  the  engagement  was  only  a  decoy.  Afler  this  ex- 
planation, sail  was  made  by  the  French  and  American  ships ;  but  the 
French  ship  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the ''  Alliance,"  it  was  reluc- 
tantly given  over  when  night  came  on.  In  this  action  the  '^  Sibyl" 
had  thirty-seven  killed  and  fifly  wounded.  On  board  the  '^  Alliance" 
three  only  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  Many  years  after,  when 
Captain  James  Vaughan,  or  Vashon  (?),  who  commanded  the  "  Sibyl" 
in  this  action,  was  a  vice-admiral,  commanding  a  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  conversation  with  a  distinguished  American  gentleman, 
he  inquired  for  Captain  Barry,  and,  with  sailor-like  frankness,  con- 
fessed he  had  never  seen  a  ship  so  ably  fought  as  the  ^'Alliance," 
and  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  he  had  never  received  such  a  drub- 
bing," and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  his  consorts  for  his 
escape.  Barry  brought  the  money  he  took  from  the  ''  Luzerne"  safely 
to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  action  that  he  gained  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Saucy  Jack  Barry."  When  hailed  by  the  "  Sibyl"  as  to  the  name 
of  his  ship,  captain,  etc.,  he  replied,  '^  This  is  the  United  States  ship 
'Alliance,'  saucy  Jack  Barry,  half  Irishman,  half  Yankee;  who  are 
yon  ?"  Which  was  paraphrased  by  Freneau,  the  poet  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, thus, — 

<*  This  is  the  ship  '  Alliance' 

From  Philadelphia  town, 
And  proudly  bids  defiance 

To  England's  king  and  crown. 
A  captain  on  her  deck  I  stand 

To  guard  her  banner  true, 
Half  Yankee  and  half  Irishman  : 

What  tyrant's  slave  are  you  ?" 

It  was  also  of  this  action  the  story  is  told  that  a  shot  entered  the 
counter  of  the  ^'Alliance"  and  made  its  way  into  the  pantry,  where 
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all  the  china-ware  belonging  to  the  captain  was  stowed;  and  the 
African  steward  or  servant,  a  great  favorite  with  Captain  Bany^ 
rushed  up  on  the  quarter-deck  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  ^'Massa,  dat 
Ingressman's  shot  hab  broke  all  de  china  V^  '^  You  rascal/'  said  the 
commodore,  '^  why  did  you  not  stop  that  ball  ?"  '^  Sha,  massa,"  said 
the  negro,  ^^  cannon-ball  must  hab  room  !" 

On  the  organization  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  March  27, 
1794  (which  authorized  the  purchasing  or  building,  equipping  and 
supplying  of  four  ships  to  carry  forty-four  guns  and  two  to  carry 
thirty-six  guns,  also  authorized  six  captains  of  the  navy  and  twenty-two 
lieutenants,  etc.),  Commodore  Barry  was  appointed  by  President  Wash- 
ington the  senior  officer,  or  No.  1  of  the  six  captains  commissioned, 
and  was  directed  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  frigate  ^^  United 
States^'  of  forty-four  guns,  which  was  launched  July  10, 1797,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  frigates  of  the  new  navy  to  be  got  into  the  water.  His 
commission,  which  was  in  1876  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Leiper,  a 
collateral  descendant,  appoints  him  "a  captain  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  commander  of  the  frigate  called  the  '  United  States' 
from  the  fourth  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four.'^ 
It  is  registered  No.  1  by  T.  M.  Stagg,  chief  clerk,  and,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  bears  date  February  22,  1797,  and  is  signed  by 
George  Washington,  President,  and  countersigned  by  James  McHenry, 
Secretary  of  War.  Mrs.  Leiper  had  also  in  her  possession  his  certifi- 
cate as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  dated  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Virginia,  October  31,  1787,  also  signed  by  Washington  as 
President  and  General  Knox  as  Secretary,  and  his  medal  and  badge 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Lafayette. 

During  the  partial  maritime  war  into  which  we  were  drawn  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  cruisers  of  the  French  republic.  Commodore  Barry 
was  constantly  and  actively  employed;  and  though  fortune  did  not 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  by  any  splendid 
victory,  yet  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  commercial  interests 
by  protecting  its  flag  from  the  depredations  of  the  French  privateers 
which  infested  the  ocean.  He  was  also  president  of  a  board  of  officers — 
the  other  members  of  which  were  Captains  Truxton,  Dale,  Decatur,  and 
Tingey — charged  with  drawing  up  "Articles  for  the  Better  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  Navy,"  which  were  approved  of  and  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  are  the  foundation  of  those  still  in  use. 

At  the  close  of  1798  the  active  force  in  the  West  Indies  had  been 
distributed  into  three  separate  squadrons,  commanded  by  Commodores 
Barry  and  Truxton  and  Captain  Tingey.  Barry's  squadron  had  orders 
to  cruise  to  the  windward,  running  south  as  far  as  Tobago,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  *^  United  States,"  44,  Commodore  Barry ;  "  Constitution," 
44,  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson;  "George  Washington,"  24,  Captain 
Fletcher ;  "  Merrimack,"  24,  Captain  Brown ;  "  Portsmouth,"  24,  Cap- 
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tain  McNiell;  "Herald,"  18,  Master-Commandant  Russell;  "Pick- 
ering," 14,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Edward  Preble;  "Eagle,"  15, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Campbell ;  "  Scammel,"  14,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Adams;  "Diligence,"  12,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Brown, — 
ten  pennants  in  all.  This  squadron  was  kept  actively  cruising,  the 
vessels  passing  from  point  to  point  witli  orders  to  make  a  general  ren- 
dezvous at  Prince  Bupert's^Baj.  It  made  several  captures  of  privateers, 
the  "  United  States"  capturing  "  L' Amour  de  la  Patrie,"  6,  with  eighty 
men,  and  "  Le  Tartuffe,"  8,  with  sixty  men ;  "  Le  Jaloux,"  14,  seventy 
men,  and  "  Le  Bonaparte." 

In  the  capture  of  "  L' Amour  de  la  Patrie"  the  breeze  was  fresh 
and  the  chase  a  long  and  exciting  one.  At  length,  finding  he  was 
being  overhauled,  the  French  captain  attempted  to  gain  to  windward 
by  making  short  tacks  under  the  guns  of  the  frigate,  when  a  well- 
directed  shot  went  through  the  privateer,  which  began  to  fill  rapidly. 
Barry,  seeing  this  condition  of  afiairs,  hove  his  ship  to,  and  sent  his 
boats  in  charge  of  Decatur,  his  first  lieutenant,  to  rescue  the  crew. 
The  boat  in  which  Decatur  was  was  the  first  to  reach  the  privateer, 
and,  fearing  in  the  rush  his  boat  would  be  swamped,  he  told  the 
Frenchmen  to  jump  into  the  water  and  they  would  be  picked  up. 
They  did  so,  and  all  were  saved.  Decatur  pulled  out  the  captain, 
who,  brushing  the  salt  water  out  of  his  eyes,  expressed  his  surprise 
at  being  fired  into  by  a  vessel  flying  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  said, 
"  I  did  not  know  the  United  States  were  at  war  with  the  French  re- 
public" "  No,  sir,"  replied  Decatur,  "  but  you  knew  that  the  French 
republic  was  at  war  with  the  United  States;  that  you  were  taking 
our  merchant  vessels  every  day  and  crowding  our  countrymen  into 
prison  at  Basseterre  to  die  like  sheep.' " 

On  leaving  the  coast  for  her  station  off  the  Windward  Islands  the 
"United  States"  came  near  having  an  encounter  with  an  English 
frigate.  Each  vessel  had  shown  French  colors,  had  cleared  for  action, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  when  the  mistake  was  discovered.  In 
consequence  of  this  affair  a  set  of  private  signals  was  adopted,  by 
which  English  and  American  men-of-war  could  distinguish  each  other. 

After  our  differences  with  France  were  accommodated,  Barry  re- 
tained the  command  of  the  frigate  "United  States"  from  July,  1798, 
until  she  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Washington,  April,  1801,  soon 
after  the  inauguration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  where  she  remained  until  February,  1809,  when  she  was  taken 
to  Norfolk,  repaired  and  refitted,  and  sailed  thence  on  a  cruise  May  10, 
1810,  having  been  over  nine  years  "'  in  ordinary." 

Several  of  the  officers  and  midshipmen  who  went  out  with  Com- 
modore Barry  in  the  frigate  "  United  States"  attained  distinction  in 
the  service,  viz.,  Lieutenants  (afterwards  Commodores)  Barron  and 
Charles  Stewart,  the  latter  living  to  be  the  senior  flag-officer,  and  later 
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the  senior  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  h'st  before  the  grades  of  admiral 
and  vice-admiral  were  created.     Stephen  Decatur  (subsequently  the 
commodore)  and  Richard    Somers,  who  acquired  such  fame  before 
Tripoli,  in  Preble's  squadron;   also  Jacob  Jones  and  William  M. 
Crane,  who  earned  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  subsequently 
rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  from  having  commanded  a  squadron 
and  as  chief  of  a  bureau.     In  1876  I  saw  an  interesting  water-color 
drawing  of  the  frigate  "  United  States''  when  commanded  by  Com- 
modore John  Barry,  which  represents  her  draped  in  the  flags  of  all  na- 
tions, duly  numbered  and  indexed  in  the  surrounding  border.     Many 
of  these  flags  are  now  obsolete.     The  "  United  States"  is  represented 
as  wearing  an  American  ensign  of  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes  at  the 
stern,  and  has  a  blue  jack  with  fifteen  white  stars  at  the  bowsprit  end ; 
a  white  jack  with  fifteen  red  stars  at  the  fore,  and  a  red  jack  with  fifteen 
blue  stars  at  the  mizzen-mast  head.     At  the  main-mast  head,  but  under 
the  coach-whip  pennant,  is  displayed  a  flag  with  a  white  field,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  evidently  representing  the  supposed 
standard  of  the  United  States.     This  interesting  drawing  was  painted 
by  Midshipman  Thomas  Harvey,  a  son  of  Captain  Patrick  Hayes,  by 
whom   it  was  presented  to  Commodore  (afterwards  Rear-Admiral) 
George  C.  Read,  July  4,  1852.     In  1876  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  C.  Parsons,  the  mail  messenger  of  League  Island  Navy-Yard, 
by  whom  it  was  much  valued.    On  the  back,  in  the  autc^raph  of  Cap- 
tain Hayes,  is  written,  "  Six  copies  for  Captain  Patrick  Hayes." 

Commodore  Barry  was  retained  at  the  head  of  the  navy  under  the 
Peace  Establishment  Act  of  1801,^'  which  authorized  nine  captains, 
thirty-six  lieutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen,  and  oc- 
cupied that  station  to  the  close  of  his  useful  life.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  also  made  a 
member  of  the  Charitable  Captains  of  Ships  Club  in  1769,  which  was  in- 
stituted July  4,  1765,  and  incorporated  in  1770,  as  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Poor,  Aged,  and  Infirm  Masters  of  Ships,  and  their  Widows 
and  Children,  and  which  still  exists,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
party  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  1779.  For  several  years 
after  the  Revolution  he  occupied  a  house  No.  151  South  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia,  making  his  country-seat  at  Strawberry  Hill.  In  180O 
he  removed  to  No.  71  South  Sixth  Street ;  in  1801,  to  No.  150  Chest- 

^*  In  1806  the  navy  list  was  increased  to  ten  captains,  eight  master-command- 
ants, seventy-three  commissioned  lieutenants,  nine  acting  lieutenants,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  midshipmen.  In  1806  it  was  provided  that  the  officers 
should  not  exceed  thirteen  captains,  nine  master-commandants,  seventy-two  liea* 
tenants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  able 
seamen  shall  not  exceed  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five,  '*  but  for  vessels  in  actual 
service,  the  President  might  appoint  as  many  surgeons,  surgeons'  mates,  sailing- 
masters,  chaplains,  pursers,  boatswains,  gunners,  sailmakers,  and  carpenters  as 
might,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  and  proper.'' 
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DQt  Street ;  in  1802,  to  No.  126  Spruce  Street,  and  finally,  in  1803,  to 
No.  186  Chestnut  Street,  where  he  died. " 

His  death,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eight,  resulted  from 
an  asthmatic  affection,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  many  years. 
He  is  described  as  above  the  ordinary  stature,  and  of  a  graceful  and 
commanding  person,  expressing  in  his  strongly-marked  countenance  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart.^  All  authorities 
agree  that  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  of  magnificent 
physique,  and  his  uniform,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Leiper,  confirms 
the  general  report.  His  private  life  was  as  estimable  as  his  public 
career  was  brilliant.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  ingenuous,  frank, 
and  affectionate.  In  his  intercourse  with  mankind  his  deportment  pro- 
cured an  extensive  circle  of  friends.  Deeply  impressed  with  religion, 
he  exacted  an  observance  of  its  ceremonies  and  duties  on  board  of  his 
ship,  as  well  as  in  the  retirement  of  his  private  life.  His  lofty  feelings 
of  honor  secured  the  confidence  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
nation,  and  gave  him  an  extensive  influence  in  the  various  spheres  in 
which  his  active  life  required  him  to  move.  The  regard  and  admira- 
tion of  General  Washington,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
were  among  the  enviable  fruits  of  his  patriotic  career.  His  public 
services  were  not  limited  by  any  customary  rule  of  professional  duty, 
but  without  regard  to  expense,  danger,. or  labor,  his  devotion  to  his 
country  kept  him  constantly  engaged  in  disinterested  acts  of  public 
utility." 

Mrs.  Barry  became  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  her  husband  two 
years  after  their  marriage,  and  was  baptized  in  St.  Joseph's  Chapel, 
Philadelphia,  July  21,  1779.  After  her  husband's  death  she  removed 
to  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth,  where  she  continued  to  reside  until  her  death,  November  13, 
1831,  having  survived  her  gallant  husband,  whom  she  married  after 
his  greatest  Revolutionary  successes,^  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  She 
had  no  issue  by  him,  and  was  buried  beside  him  in  St.  Mary's  Cem- 
etery. A  representation  of  the  tombstone  or  monument,  as  it  existed 
prior  to  1876,  is  given  in  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  War 
of  1812-14." 

In  1876  a  marble  fountain  was  erected  in  Fairmount  Park  by  the 
Catholic  societies,  representing  Moses  striking  the  rock ;  and  Com- 
modore Barry^s  statue  is  one  of  the  four  figures  surrounding  that  of 
Moses. 

"  Pennaylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  iv.  No.  4,  p.  490. 

"  Encyclopeedia  Americana,  Philadelphia,  1836.     Article  "  John  Barry." 

*>  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,  vol.  ii.  Illustrated 
with  a  portrait  of  Barry  hy  Gilbert  Stuart. 

»  Barry's  first  wife,  Mary,  died  Fehruary  9,  1771,  aged  twenty-nine  years  and 
ten  months,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1777, 
MiM  Sarah  Austen  became  his  second  wife. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  5.  87 
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Whoever  entered  the  cemetery  around  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  oar  centennial  year  (1876),  known  a  centary  before  among 
Catholics  as  ^'  ye  new  chapel/'  would  have  found  under  its  shadow  a 
long,  time-worn,  tabular  monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  John 
Barry,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  was  so  weather-worn 
that  it  could  barely  be  deciphered : 

"  Let  the  patriot,  the  soldier,  and  Christian  who  visit  these  mansions  of  the 
dead  yiew  this  monument  with  respect.  Beneath  it  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
John  Barry.  He  was  born  in  the  County  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  but  America  waa 
the  object  of  his  patriotism  and  the  aim  of  his  usefulness  and  honor.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  he  bore  the 
commission  of  a  captain  in  the  infant  navy,  and  was  afterwards  its  commander-in- 
chief.  He  fought  often,  and  once  bled  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  his  love  of  war 
did  not  lessen  in  him  the  power  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  private  life.  He  was 
gentle,  kind,  just,  and  charitable,  and  not  less  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends 
than  by  his  grateful  country.  In  the  full  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  he 
calmly  resigned  his  soul  in  the  arms  of  his  Kedeemer  on  the  18th  September,  1808. 
His  affectionate  widow  hath  caused  this  marble  to  be  erected  to  perpetuate  his  name 
when  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  have  ceased  to  be  the  living  record  of  his  public 
and  private  virtues." 

Attention  having  been  called  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
stone  and  memorial  in  the  centennial  year  by  the  J.  C  B.  U,  Jowmaly 
a  su£Scient  subscription  was  raised  among  the  members  of  the  St. 
Mary's  congregation  to  rebuild  the  monument  and  re-engrave  the  epi- 
taph substantially  as  it  was  originally,  a  few  changes  being  made  by 
the  Rev.  M.  F.  Martin.  The  new  monument  was  dedicated  July  4, 
1876. 

In  his  willy  Commodore  Barry  gave  '^  his  negro  man  James  and 
mulatto  woman  Jude"  to  his  wife  Sarah  during  her  widowhood  or 
natural  life.  At  her  marriage  or  death  they  were  to  be  free,  and  they 
were  to  be  paid  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  their  support 
during  life.  At  their  death  the  sum  from  which  the  annuity  was 
raised  was  bequeathed  to  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the 
poor  school. 

He  also  left  in  his  vnW  ^'  his  silver-hilted  sword,  as  a  token  of  his 
esteem,"  to  his  brother-in-law,  William  Kean,  which  was  probably  the 
sword  usually  worn  by  him  in  service;  and  his  '* gold-hilted  sword'' 
he  bequeathed  to  his  wife's  kinsman,  Commodore  Richard  Dale,  which 
was  the  sword  bestowed  by  Louis  XVI.  on  John  Paul  Jones  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  that  monarch,  and  which  has  now  found  a 
permanent  resting-place  with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

The  author  of  the  biographical  sketch  in  the  PortfMo,  in  summing 
up  the  character  of  Commodore  Barry,  says, — 

"  Thus  closed  the  life  of  one  of  the  first  of  patriots  and  the  best  of  men.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  stations  which  he  filled.  He  possessed 
courage  without  rashness,  a  constancy  of  spirit  which  could  not  be  subdued,  a  sound 
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and  intuitiye  judgmenti  a  promptitude  of  deoiMon  equal  to  the  most  trying  emer- 
gencies, a  consummate  skill,  a  generosity  of  soul  which  tempered  the  sterner  quali- 
ties of  the  hero  and  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  all,  a  humanity  of  feeling 
which  made  him  no  less  attentive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  threw  into  his  power  than  he  had  been  ambitious  to  conquer  them. 
Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  upon  the  ocean,  he  had  seen  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  service;  he  knew  how  to  sympathize,  therefore,  with  those  who  were 
subjected  to  his  command.  To  this  it  was  owing  that,  though  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
he  always  conciliated  the  attachment  of  his  sailors.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no 
person  who  had  sailed  with  him,  as  seaman,  officer,  or  passenger,  has  ever  been 
heard  to  speak  of  him  but  with  the  most  respectful  gratitude ;  and,  in  regard  to 
his  seamen  especially,  with  all  the  extravagance  of  eulogy.  He  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  making  up  a  crew,  and  desertion  from  his  ship  was  unknown. 

'*  In  the  various  relations  of  private  life  he  was  no  less  unexceptionable.  As  a 
citizen,  he  was  exemplary ;  as  a  friend,  sincere ;  as  a  husband,  tender  and  affection- 
ate. The  affability  and  frankness  of  his  deportment  ingratiated  him  with  all  who 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance ;  there  was  a  native  humor  in  his  character 
which  gave  It  a  peculiar  interest.  His  mansion  was  ever  the  residence  of  hospital- 
ity. Jealous  of  his  own  honor,  he  was  never  known  to  injure  designedly  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one ;  and,  though  possessed  of  a  quickness  of  sensibility  to  the  appear- 
ance of  offense  or  impropriety,  he  never  failed  to  express  his  regret  and  make 
atonement  for  injuries  prompted  by  an  excess  of  feeling.  He  was  just,  charitable, 
and  without  disguise.  As  he  was  educated  to  the  habits  of  religion,  so  he  culti- 
vated them  through  life ;  he  enforced  a  strict  observance  of  divine  worship  on  board 
his  ship,  and  scrupulously  attended  to  the  moral  deportment  of  his  crew ;  he  had 
himself  experienced  the  comforts  of  religion,  and  he  died  in  its  faith." 

Geo.  Henbt  Pbeble^ 

Rear-Admiral  UJ3.N. 
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THE  FRENCH  ARMY} 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Thk  Ukitsd  Sxbtick,  by  Major  William  H. 

PowKLL,  United  States  Army.] 

Henceforth  the  army  is  the  nation.  It  is  to  us  to-day  what  it  will 
be  in  the  coarse  of  time  to  our  children,  seeing  that,  since  the  passage 
of  the  contemporaneous  law,  at  a  given  time,  that  in  the  event  of 
danger  to  the  country,  all  citizens,  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of 
i^e,  excepting  the  feeble  and  the  infirm,  are  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  defend  the  French  soil. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  war  a  similar  law  was  enacted,  but  we  had 
nothing  prepared  to  put  it  in  force.  The  brave  people,  only,  gave 
themselves ;  the  others — I  have  no  name  for  them — expatriated  them- 
selves, hid,  or  simply  ambushed  in  some  sub-prefecture  like  Monsieur 
X.,  or  stowed  themselves  away  in  an  ambulance  like  Monsieur  Z- 
After  the  declaration  of  peace, — ^and  what  a  peace  ? — ^the  Prussians  in 
rear,  the  commune  before  us, — a  minister  of  war  who  was  sadly  beaten 
at  Metz,  General  de  Cissey,  would  have  hunted  them  up,  or  at  least 
dishonored  all  those  who  had  thus  avoided  the  military  law  during  tlie 
war.  Monsieur  Thiers  opposed  this  on  the  pretext  that  it  would 
involve  too  many.  Why,  then,  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Ramollot,  an 
old  officer,  who  has  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  profoundly 
abstracted  with  military  customs,  have  they  not  created  the  fac-similes 
of  Monsieur  de  Vestoncourt  and  of  Jean  Crapouille,  the  noble  wire- 

^  In  taking  the  pen  to  write  an  account  of  our  army  I  am  seized  with  a  fear. 
Our  army  is  a  glorious  blessing,  but  it  is  not  yet  relieved  of  its  evils ;  in  my  opinion, 
owing  to  excessive  praise,  it  is  liable  to  fall  back  into  that  idiotic  state  which  fol- 
lowed SSbastopol  and  Solferino,  when  we  declared  our  soldiers  the  first  in  the  world, 
little  dreaming  that  the  apathy  and  the  indolence  caused  thereby  would  descend  to 
the  lowest  rank  of  the  victorious  of  old ;  on  the  other  hand  I  find  that  it  is  not 
very  convenient  to  tell  such  wonderfUl  stories  as  those  which  caused  Colonel  Ra- 
mollot and  his  '*  Sgrondedieux**  to  hunt  the  editors.  One  does  not  comprehend  that 
we  have  been  expressly,  abominably  vain,  and  that  to  deride  our  officers  is  degrad- 
ing and  debasing  to  us.  Between  the  solemn  heroization  and  beastly  expressions  of 
laudation  and  sickly  praises,  and  the  silliness  of  simpletons,  there  is  certainly  some 
proper  tone  in  which  to  speak  of  our  young  army  ;  it  is  evidently  a  little  stiff,  but 
ii  not  lacking  in  harmony. 

I  have  endeavored  to  seek  the  truth.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  short 
note. — JuLBS  Richard. 
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pallers  and  villains  of  1870  and  1871  ?  It  is  that  a  people  as  spirituelle 
as  the  French  boast  only  of  the  men  who  endure  the  pain,  and  disdain 
cowards  and  traitors. 

To-day,  then,  no  one  can  esgape  to  Belginm,  or  enroll  himself  in  a 
volunteer  corps  which  he  could  get  away  from  the  next  day.  Each 
man  is  entered  in  a  regiment,  where  he  has  his  place  defined,  where 
they  await  him,  where  they  see  for  themselves  that  he  is  all  right.  He 
is  then  assigned  as  follows : 

The  men  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years,  to  the  control  of  the 
active  army ;  those  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine,  to  the  control  of 
the  reserves  of  the  active  army ;  those  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years, 
to  the  control  of  the  territorial  army;  those  from  thirty-six  to  forty,  to 
the  control  of  the  reserves  of  the  territorial  army. 

Each  man  has  his  descriptive-list  prepared.  The  day  that  the 
country  has  need  of  him,  a  handbill  notifies  him,  he  goes  to  the  recruit- 
ing bureau  or  the  gendarmerie  for  his  descriptive-list.  His  route  is 
marked  on  it,  and  he  is  sent  to  the  railroad.  There  the  commandant 
at  the  station  classes  him,  places  him  in  a  detachment,  sends  him  on  to 
another  station,  where  he  is  received  by  the  sub-officers  of  his  corps. 
They  conduct  him  to  the  supply  departments,  and  in  three  days  he  is 
ready  to  march.  He  is  mobilized,  he  is  a  soldier,  he  is  clothed,  armed, 
provided  with  ammunition  and  campaign  rations. 

The  gendarmerie,  since  the  council  of  war  has  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  look  after  deserters,  has  had  few ;  there  will  be  less ;  there  have 
always  been  some.  But  desertion  is  destined  to  disappear  from  the 
armies  of  all  the  world.  It  is  in  some  way  condemning  itself  to  an 
eternal  exile,  to  which  nothing  in  the  world  could  have  lent  such  assist>- 
ance  as  that  which  our  neighbors  have  done.  In  the  times  that  a  rich 
man  could,  by  means  of  his  money,  elect  to  go  to  the  regiment,  the  poor 
fellow  without  a  sou,  who  hid  himself  or  had  to  go  to  the  devil,  was 
excusable  to  a  certain  degree. 

This  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  wars  are  not  more  frequent,  and 
why  they  have  become  less  protracted. 

In  taking  at  one  time  all  the  able  men  of  a  country,  war  suspends 
all  the  activities  of  life.  It  arrests  projected  marriages,  and  prevents 
the  forming  of  establishments  which  follow  as  a  consequence ;  work- 
men become  immobile,  the  fires  of  the  manufactories  die  out,  and  com- 
merce languishes.  The  nation  has  but  one  idea,  it  is  united  in  a  single 
sentiment,  and  that  is,  to  whip  the  enemy,  return  with  victory,  and 
establish  peace. 

The  present  army  is  not  that  of  the  king  which  serves  to  cham- 
pion France ;  it  is  France  herself,  who  fights  for  her  honor  and  her 
interests. 

See  now  why  it  is  silly  and  beastly  to  boast  of  the  army.  The 
army  is  that  portion  of  us  the  youngest,  the  most  lively,  the  most 
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ardeot,  the  best  of  the  nation;  it  is  the  most  precious  blood  of  the 
ooontiy. 

THE  NEW  ABMY. 

We  will  omit  all  the  proceedings  which  took  place  during  three 
years  of  pleading  between  the  old  and  the  new  army. 

It  is  certain  that  the  well-formed,  well-trained,  and  well-instructed 
soldiers  are  better  than  the  young  men  who  are  gathered  together  in 
haste.  This  is  indisputable.  To  procure  himself  an  easy  popularity, 
a  general  officer,  with  little  regard  for  truth  or  reason,  has  asserted  that 
the  soldiers  of  Metz  were  not  as  valiant  as  those  of  to-day.  One  laughs 
in  his  face.  The  soldier  is  in  all  of  his  prime  at  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  the  time  when  he  actually  quits  the  service ;  and  any  good  patriot 
who  is  such  a  man,  when  he  is  by  his  fireside  and  is  called  to  go  to 
war,  will  be  much  less  excited  than  he  who  has  never  been  with  a 
regiment. 

But  these  exceptions  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that,  if  indi- 
vidually the  soldier  is  seen  less  frequently  than  before,  the  regiment,  the 
assemblage  of  soldiers,  is  more  frequently  seen. 

Our  finest  war  regiments,  those  which  have  gone  to  the  army  of 
the  Orient,  number  twenty-four  hundred  men  in  the  ranks.  The  little 
effoi't  required  to  complete  these  and  raise  them  to  their  proper  stand- 
ard is  inexpressible.  A  law  was  enacted  in  1865,  the  law  of  exonera- 
tion, to. keep  the  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks;  but  they  had  a  task  to 
procure,  a  few  at  a  time,  all  those  ardent,  warm,  and  adventurous 
spirits  which  comprised  the  army  about  the  walls  of  S6bastopol. 
When,  four  years  later,  the  Italian  war  was  inaugurated,  the  men  of 
the  reserve  did  not  arrive  at  the  grand  army  in  the  field  until  after  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  took  place,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  displayed  by  them  weighed  enormously  with 
Napoleon  III.  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  unexpectedly  decided  for 
peace. 

There  is  not  an  official  report  or  book  of  military  history  which  tells 
the  whole  truth  of  these  wars.  It  is  always  superb,  every  one  has  done 
well,  some  are  covered  with  glory ;  a  short  time  passes,  the  contem- 
poraries disappear,  leaving  memoirs  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract 
the  facts.  The  truth  of  the  Italian  campaign,  of  that  campaign  so 
popular  that  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  itself  applauded  Napoleon 
III.,  who  had  declared  it, — the  truth  is,  that  the  reserves  carried  demorr 
alization  under  the  soles  of  their  shoes. 

This  was  the  secret  sore  of  our  old  regiments.  Recruitment 
reposing  on  the  absolute  principle  of  a  definite  liberation,  every  man 
believed  himself  free  as  soon  &s  he  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
reserves ;  then  when  he  was  called  out  he  thought  himself  wronged. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  the  citizen  in  the  regiment  is 
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the  ezoeptioii.  A  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men  receives  four 
thousand  reserves^  and  the  reservist  knows  that  he  belongs  to  the 
country,  to  the  law ;  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

When  the  people,  little  by  little,  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  when 
they  shall  have  reflected  upon  it,  there  will  be  a  modification  of  their 
views  on  all  sides.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  seen  aught 
of  the  benefit  of  the  new  system  of  recruiting  other  than  the  tw^ty- 
eight  days  of  grand  manoeuvres.  When  the  country  shall  have  oooa-* 
sion  to  require  a  prompt  mobilization  one  will  be  better  able  to  judge, 
and  I  believe  that  this  matter  will  be  of  serious  benefit  to  the  sore- 
heads. 

The  regiment  thus  formed  will  not,  at  first,  present  the  solidity  of 
the  voltigeurs  of  the  ex-guard  who  marched  under  fire  at  Magenta  in 
dose  column  of  divisions  doubled  on  the  centre,  aligned  as  if  by  a 
cord.  These  citizen-soldiers,  suddenly  attached  to  the  colors,  though 
at  first  disconcerted,  will  remain ;  for  they  will  consider  that  the  re- 
serves are  from  the  same  r^ion,  that  the  men  of  the  same  village  will 
be  in  the  same  regiment,  that  they  will  have  to  conduct  themselves 
well  under  the  penalty  of  being  dishonored.  And  then,  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  do  one's  duty  when  all  are  obliged  to  do  the  same.  Public 
opinion,  danger  to  the  country,  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  enemy, 
the  general  purpose  are  the  great  elements  whose  influence  is  not  to  be 
contested.  Alone,  they  would  be  insufficient ;  but  added  to  a  perfect 
organization,  slowly  and  maturely  prepared,  they  will  prove  the  ele- 
ments of  success,  or  it  would  be  well  to  give  up  beforehand  to  sheer 
force. 

The  army  of  numbers  has  replaced  the  armies  of  the  UUe,  They 
have  gone,  never  to  return.  Thus,  henceforth,  the  HUe  is  in  the  officers, 
the  numbers  in  the  soldiers ;  and,  unless  our  l^islators  be  thoroughly 
deceived,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  confidence. 

A  colonel  who  has  been  to  war,  who  has  fought  long  and  well, 
and  who  has  seen  foreign  armies,  said  to  me,  '^  The  worst  that  our 
army  has  to  contend  with  are  the  deputies  and  the  ministers  of  war.'' 

And  he  explained  himself  as  follows,  which  is  in  no  way  subversive 
of  discipline :  "  We  change  our  ministers  of  war  very  often,  and  the 
deputies  often  change  our  system.  A  minister  has  not  the  time  (during 
his  term)  to  do  good,  and  to  prevent  the  deputies  from  doing  harm." 

And,  as  proof  of  this,  here  is  a  list,  since  1871,  of — 

THE  MINISTERS  OF  WAR. 

From  June  6,  1871,  to  May  29,  1878,  Gkneral  Courtot  de  Cissey.  ♦ 

From  May  29,  1878,  to  May  22,  1874,  General  du  Barail. 

From  May  22, 1874,  to  August  16, 1876,  General  Courtot  de  Cissey  (second  time). 

From  August  16,  1876,  to  November  28,  1877,  General  Berthaut. 

From  November  28, 1877,  to  December  18, 1877,  General  Grimaudet  de  Boche- 

l)OU6t. 
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From  December  13, 1877,  to  January  18,  1879,  (General  Borel. 
From  January  13,  1879,  to  December  28,  1879,  General  Gresley. 
From  December  28,  1879,  to  November  14,  1881,  General  Farre. 
From  November  14,  1881,  to  January  80,  1882,  General  Campenon. 
From  January  80,  1882,  to  January  31,  1888,  General  Billot. 
From  January  81,  1888,  to  October  10,  1888,  General  Thibaudin. 
From  October  10,  1883,  to ,  General  Campenon  (second  time). 

When  our  little  children  become  old  enough  to  understand  our 
history^  and  read  therein  the  change  of  our  minister  of  war  a  dozen 
times  between  1871  and  1884,  thus  assisting  in  impairing  our  army, 
they  will  wonder  if  their  grandfathers  were  not  a  little  crack-brained. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  appreciation  that  our  little  ones  are  making 
fun  of  us ;  but  it  is  not  to  insinuate  this  discourteous  remark  that  I 
have  copied  the  list  of  our  ministers  of  war ;  it  is  simply  to  say  to  you 
that  the  sentiments  of  honor  and  of  discipline,  the  traditions  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  are  so  cherished  in  the  army  that  it  has  to  offer  re- 
sistance here  to  its  greatest  known  dissolvent, — ^the  lack  of  unity  and 
permanency  in  the  command  of  it. 

To  what  do  we  owe  the  phenomenon  which  astonishes  all  foreign 
nations  ? 

To  THE  flag! 

The  flag  is  brought  from  the  colonel's  quarters. 

Ptesentj  arms! 

It  is  the  flag !  It  is  the  flag  which,  on  its  folds  of  silk,  fringed 
with  gold,  recalls  a  century  of  glory. 

An  agitation  is  produced  along  the  whole  line  of  the  raiment! 
Beyond,  the  crowd  becomes  excited !  It  is  the  flag !  it  is  the  history 
of  the  army !  it  is  the  honor  of  France  I 

A  soldier — General  Bonaparte,  on  becoming  emperor — said  that  his 
eagles  were  the  inheritors  of  the  flag  of  the  republic,  the  banners  of 
Henry  IV.  and  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  those  of  Saint  Denis.  In  effect, 
that  when  a  flag  passed  him,  it  was  all  the  victories  of  France,  all  the 
glorious  works  of  our  fathers  which  passed  before  him. 

That  is  the  reason  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  defeat  inscribed 
on  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  flags  and  standards  of  our  armies 
of  the  land  and  sea. 

And  here  one  may  read  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
victories  or  glorious  works : 

1792.  Jemmapes,  Valmy. 

1793.  Hondschoote,  Watigm^s,  Mayence,  Wissembourg. 

1794.  Kaiserslautern,  Col  de  Teude,  Fleurus,  Manheim,  Nimdque,  Maestricht, 
Aldenhoven. 

1794-1796.  Conquest  of  Holland. 

1795.  The  Wabal,  Loano,  passage  of  the  Rhine,  Luxembourg. 

1796.  Ettlingen,  Castiglione,  Lodi,  Arcole,  Blberach,  Mantua,  Lonato,  Monte- 
notte,  Kehl. 

1797.  La  Favorite,  Verona,  Rivoli,  Neuwied,  passage  of  the  Tyrol. 
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1798.  Sediman,  the  Pyramids. 

1799.  Aboukir,  Alkmaer,  St.  Gothard,  Zurich,  Mount  Tabor,  Turin. 

1800.  Feldkirch,  Moerkirch,  Mimmingen,  Hohenlinden,  Genes,  Marengo, 
Valeggio,  H^liopolis,  Engen,  Stokach. 

1801.  Passage  of  the  Adige. 

1802.  Saint  Domingo. 

1805.  TJlm,  Elchingen,  Caldiero,  Aosterlitz. 

1806.  Auerstadt,  Jena. 

1807.  Stralsund,  Friedland,  Eylau. 

1808.  Tudela,  Burgos,  Bio-Seco. 

1809.  Raab,  Gratz,  Essling,  Wagram,  Medelein,  Saragossa,  Oporto,  Santan- 
der.  Alba  de  Tormes,  La  Corogne,  Ocaiia,  Batisbonne,  Eckmuhl,  Almonacid, 
Gironne,  passage  of  the  Danube. 

1810.  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Lerida,  Villafranca. 

1811.  Albufera,  Fuentds  de  Ofioro,  Sagonte,  Montserra,  Taragone. 

1812.  Valence,  Polotsk,  Wolkowisk,  Smolensk,  Villadegio,  Moscow,  Maloga- 
roslowitz,  Krasnoi,  B^r^zina. 

1818.  Yachau,  Goldberg,  Ribas,  Heilsberg,  Hanau,  Kalisch,  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
Dresden,  Leipzig. 

1814.  Magdebourg,  Molino  del  Bey,  Rosnay,  Champaubert,  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
Yauchamps,  Montmarail,  Lyons,  Toulouse. 

1815.  Fleurus,  defense  of  the  Jura. 
1828.  Mataro. 

1828.  Chateau  de  Mor6e. 

1880.  Algiers,  Blidah. 

1832.  Antwerp. 

1887.  Constantino. 

1838.  Yera  Cruz. 

1840.  Mouzaia. 

1841.  Sidi  Tahia,  Biskara. 

1842.  Milianah,  Beni-Mered,  Fatahua  (Tahiti),  Taguin. 

1844.  Les  Chotts,  Isly,  Mogador. 

1845.  L'Aures,  Temda,  Brezina,  Sidi-Brahim. 
1849.  Zaatcha. 

1854.  Bomarsund,  Balaklava,  S^bastopol,  Podor  (S^n6gal). 

1855.  S^bastopol,  Kanghil. 
1857.  Kabylie. 

1859.  Montebello,  Turbigo,  Magenta,  Palestro,  Melegnano,  Solferino,  Saigon 
(Cochin  China). 

1860.  Palikao,  forts  of  Pei-Ho, 

1861.  Ki-Hoha  (Cochin  China). 

1862.  Aculcingo. 

1863.  San  Lorenza,  Puebla,  Camerone,  San  Playbo  del  Monte. 

1864.  Matefauatlo. 

Some  of  these  names  are  repeated  as  many  as  fifty  times  in  golden 
letters  by  the  side  of  these  words,  Honnewr  d  PaJbrie!  on  the  colors  of 
oar  regiments ;  and  onr  soldiers  of  the  young  army  of  the  obligatory 
service  are  sufficiently  able  to  be  entrusted  by  their  ancestors,  who  have 
fought  under  the  republic,  under  the  empire,  or  under  the  monarchy, 
seeing  that  it  was  always  for  the  honor  of  that  grand  country  that  a 
generous  blood  has  been  shed. 

Nearly  all  of  our  campaigns  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to 
famish  that  heroic  list.     And  if  those  who  have  been  charged  with 
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the  making  of  that  list  have  forgotten  the  siege  of  Rome  (1849)  and 
have  not  considered  that  a  combat,  that  of  Mataro,  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  of  1823,  it  id  convenient  to  attribute  their  parsimony,  in  that 
case,  to  their  perplexity  in  finding  themselves  in  the  face  of  a  past  so 
"WfiW  filled. 

Whatever  is  said  on  the  flag  speaks  of  our  soldiers  and  our  officers. 

In  the  French  army,  since  1791,  all  the  officers  have  gained  their 
lace  by  their  work,  their  courage,  their  talents,  and  their  services. 

It  is  an  army  of  parvenues.  This  is  here  the  occasion  to  render  to 
that  designation  of  parvenu  all  the  justice  that  it  merits. 

They  are  the  parvenuea  who  have  made  in  France  equality  as  it 
should  be  to  produce  good  results.  Equality  at  the  outset, — selection, 
as  fast  as  a  man  elevates  himself  sufficiently  to  take  a  larger  part  of 
responsibility  and  direction. 

An  intelligent  king,  he  whom  we  had  at  one  time,  and  who  had 
with  much  trouble  r^ained  his  throne.  King  Louis  XVIII.,  passing 
in  review  the  young  students  of  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  said  to  them, — 

''  All  of  you  have  the  marshal's  baton  in  your  cartridge-boxes ;  it  is 
for  you  to  take  it  out." 

And  this  prince  had  reason.  The  baton  is  nothing  but  a  pieoe  of 
wood,  some  centimetres  of  velvet  and  fifty  grammes  of  gilded  copper; 
but  to  gain  it  and  know  how  to  use  it,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Heretofore  in  our  army  all  the  simple  soldiers  had  the  marshal's 
baton  in  their  cartridge-boxes.  Now  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
soldier  to  be  brave,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  profession ;  he 
must  be  instructed.  The  epaulette  of  a  sub-lieutenant  is  gained  in  time 
of  peace  by  written  compositions  and  oral  examinations,  like  the  bach- 
elor's diploma;  but  in  time  of  war  this  will  be  absurd,  inasmuch  as  the 
law  permits  nominations  in  time  of  war  without  examination,  and  for 
actions  of  bravery.  However,  as  war  will  be  henceforth  the  exception, 
and  a  very  rare  exception,  it  would  appear  that  our  army  would  end 
in  anchylosing  and  bureaucratizing  itself. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  A  SOLDIER   WHO    COULD  NOT  READ. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1842,  Sergeant  Blandan,  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Regiment  of  the  line,  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  twenty-six 
men,  was  sent  from  Mered  to  escort  the  mail  to  Bouffarick,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  three  hundred  Arabs  under  the  chief  Ben-Salem. 
A  deadly  combat  at  once  took  place.  Blandan  having  received  two 
wounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  affiiir,  it  excited  his  comrades, — 
all  young  soldiers, — and  receiving  a  third  shot,  fell,  crying  oat, 
'^  Courage,  comrades,  defend  it  to  the  death  I"  The  struggle  continued 
with  rage  and  frenzy  until  but  five  men  were  left ;  seven  were  dead, 
the  others  grievously  wounded ;  tlie  cartridges  had  all  been  fired,  wheo 
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suddenly  there  arrived  upon  the  scene,  at  a  triple  gallop,  the  Chasseurs 
iVAfriqibe.  The  noise  of  the  fusilade  had  attracted  them  at  Bouffa- 
rick  while  tbej  were  grooming.  Without  waiting  to  saddle  their 
horses,  thej  mounted,  armed  only  with  their  sabres,  hastened  to  the 
scene,  and  put  the  Arabs  to  flight. 

A  monument — which  still  exists — was  raised  by  subscription,  and 
placed  on  the  spot  where  the  combat  took  place,  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  killed  there. 

When  the  colonel — since  Marshal  Forey — took  command  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  there  was  only  one  of  the  soldiers  remaining  who  had 
fought  at  Benimered,  the  fusileer  Michel,  who  had  been  decorated. 
As  Michel  was  about  to  be  discharged.  Colonel  Forey,  who  desired  to 
keep  him  in  the  regiment,  to  serve  for  an  example  to  ^the  young  sol- 
diers as  a  hero  of  Benimered,  appointed  him  a  corporal,  although  he 
oould  neither  read  nor  write, — he  served  the  masons  (hod-carrier) 
before  he  joined  the  service, — and  promised  him  the  epaulette  if  he 
would  study  and  improve  himself.  The  officers  from  St.  Cyr  applied 
themselves  with  much  zeal  to  his  education,  and  Michel,  polished  and 
improved,  became  an  officer, — an  officer  of  the  Twenty-sixth.  His 
comrades  adored  him;  he  was  always  held  up  as  a  model.  I  do  not 
know  for  what  reason,  when  the  advancements  necessitated  by  the  or- 
ganizations for  the  war  of  the  Orient  called  him  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, he  was  sent  to  another  regiment.  But  it  was  a  mistake.  He 
should  have  remained  in  the  Twenty-sixth  until  his  retirement. 

Captain  Michel  and  his  history  are  known  throughout  the  French 
army,  and  I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  conduct  of  Sergeant 
Blandan  or  the  good  spirit  which  protected  the  fortune  of  Michel. 

Officers  coming  from  this  class  are  in  no  degree  rare.  Many  of 
the  young  soldiers  entering  unlettered  into  the  army  have  become — 
thanks  to  the  regimental  schools — very  good  officers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  able  to  offer  excellent  advantages  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  soldiers  by  means  of  the  officers  from  St.  Cyr  and  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

In  1841,  during  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  the 
officers  of  the  engineers  employed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  noticed 
among  their  civil  workmen  a  little  terrace-maker  about  six  years  old, 
who  worked  with  rare  intelligence  and  much  spirit.  They  employed 
him  at  more  difficult  labor,  and  he  always  mounted  above  the  task 
they  imposed  on  him.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  officers  sent  him  to 
the  chief  as  a  designer.  He  took  so  well  to  the  plan  that  a  captain 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  him  lessons  in  mathematics.  He  applied 
himself  to  all  that  they  assigned  him.  Then  it  was  to  what  perfection 
in  his  instruction  they  might  advance  this  little  terrace-maker.  One 
taught  him  Latin,  the  other  history,  this  one  literature,  that  one  physics, 
and  so  well  did  he  study  that  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  this 
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he  entered  St  Cyr.  It  is  true,  with  very  mediocre  rank.  The  mini^ 
ter  of  war  associated  himself  in  the  good  work  with  the  engineer  officers. 
The  young  fellow  received  his  entire  outfit  free.  He,  however,  distin- 
guished himself  by  graduating  number  two  in  his  class.  Admitted 
from  this  to  the  staff-school,  where  he  conducted  himself  well,  and  in 
the  aristocratic  corps  to  which  he  was  finally  assigned  he  became  so 
prominent  by  his  conduct  and  intelligence  that  Marshal  P^lissier — a 
difficulty  among  difficulties— chose  him  for  an  aide-de-camp.  The 
little  commandant  died  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  a  general.  He  was  nominated  a  superior 
officer  when  be  was  thirty-four  years  old. 

I  could  multiply  indefinitely  these  histories.  Are  they  absolutely 
effacing  the  remembrance  of  those  particularly  rapid  advancements 
prematurely  or  unjustly  made  to  favorites?  I  believe  not.  The  good 
is  the  rule,  the  bad  only  the  exception ;  for  under  all  the  rigimes  the 
same  as  the  republican,  bad  customs  have  too  much  influence  with  the 
administration  in  advancements. 

It  IS  said  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  German  army.  That  is 
possible ;  but  the  German  army  admitted,  not  very  long  ago,  the  rich 
bourgeois  to  the  grade  of  officers.  It  has  not  been  so  long  since  the 
Jews  were  rigorously  pursued.  In  these  conditions  an  aristocracy 
maintains  itself  only  by  an  unheard  of  severity  for  itself.  Moreover,  in 
Germany,  in  the  civil  service,  all  the  nobles,  all  the  functionaries  have 
been  officers,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  voluntary  resignation  of  those 
rich  and  incapable  country  squires  necessitates  this  before  an  implac- 
able selection  stops  them  in  their  career.  With  us  the  army  is  a 
democracy.  The  greater  number  of  the  officers  have  no  other  fortune 
than  their  commissions.  Save  in  some  rare  cases,  the  officer  waits  for 
his  retirement,  deeming  that  the  best  he  can  obtain.  There  is  no  use, 
then,  in  comparing  Germany  to  France.  The  two  countries  have  very 
different  customs. 

Still,  who  knows  ?  Is  it  that  with  the  victory  and  the  abuse  of  the 
military  power  the  German  army  could  keep  itself  as  corrupt  as  it 
was  ?    Then  the  Prussian  army  had  but  one  idea, — revenge  for  Jena ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

Note  or  Translator. — The  next  part  will  embrace  the  organization  of  the 
present  French  army  under  the  new  law. 
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(Continued  from  page  429.) 

CHAPTER    XV.     (Continued). 

Mbs.  Revere  stood  aghast.  ^'I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  so 
affected  by  merely  hearing  of  the  punishment  of  this  man,  who  is 
nathing  to  you,  and  who,  besides,  richly  deserves  the  worst  that  can 
oome  to  him.     I  am  afraid  you  are  decidedly  over-sensitive.'' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bonny,  mechanically.  "  Yes,  that  is  it,  I  sup- 
pose." 

''  Not  that  he  voiU  be  hanged,"  went  on  Mrs.  Revere,  with  some 
quernlousness  in  her  tone ;  '^  no  such  good  luck  1  But  he  will  be  court- 
martialed,  and  imprisoned  for  ever  and  ever  so  long,  at  hard  labor, 
with  maybe  a  ball  and  chain  on  his  leg.  It  will  be,  p'OcUoally  speak- 
ing, the  end  of  his  life,  and  then — all  the  better  for  Francisca  Suarez." 

"  Better  for  Frandaca,  yes,"  echoed  the  girl ;  "  yet  what  a  disgrace 
— ^what  a  bitter,  terrible  disgrace  for  the  man,  and — for  any  one  who 
cares  for  him." 

"He  has  brought  it  all  on  himself,  and — why  should  you  care?" 
Mrs.  Revere  said,  wheeling  suddenly  upon  her,  with  a  veiled  and  only 
half-allowed  suspicion  looking  from  her  eyes. 

Bonny  gave  back  the  look  firmly,  if  a  little  fearfully,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  "  I  feel  a  good  deal  upset,"  she  said.  "  I  think,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  up  to  my  room  for  a  while."  She  went;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  returned  to  Mrs.  Revere,  who  now  sat  with 
her  embroidery  in  the  cheerful  parlor.  She  did  not  at  once  enter  the 
room,  but  stood  hesitating,  with  something  like  embarrassment  pushing 
the  portiere  aside.  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  you  what  I  want  to 
say,  Mrs.  Revere,"  she  nervously  began.  "  It  is  only  because  I  am  so 
far  from  well  that  I  need  do  or  say  it  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
But  I  have  realized  thoroughly  this  morning  that  I  am  no  longer  fit  to 
hb  a  visitor.  I  am  nervous  and  wretched,  making  myself  disagreeable 
to  everybody,  and  if  I  must  be  ill,  let  me  be  ill  at  home.  So  I  have 
written  to  my  mother  to  tell  her  I  wish  to  go  directly  back  to  New 
York." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  girl,  not  immedicUdy  f  This  is  too  sudden.  J. 
don't  think  I  can  consent" 

"  Oh,  yeSy  Mrs.  Revere,  immediately.    It  is  better.    It  is  really  the 
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only  thing  for  me  to  do.  After  all,  the  lovely  climate  of  Florida  has 
not  benefited  me.  You  have  been  very  kind,  and  have  done  every- 
thing to  make  me  happy,  but  now  I  need  my  home."  She  came  for- 
ward and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  She  could  not  lift  her  eyeft 
for  the  tears  that  rose  behind  their  lashes,  and  Mrs.  Bevere  gazed  at 
her,  half  remorseful,  and  wholly  dismayeci,  seeing  how  really  ill  and 
miserable  the  girl  appeared. 

^'  Tell  me,''  she  said,  rising  and  crossing  the  room  to  take  Sonny's 
hot,  unresisting  hand,  '^has  anything  happened  here  to  make  you 
change  your  plans  ?" 

"  I  want  my  home,"  Bonny  responded,  with  an  eflfort.  "  There  are 
things  I  need  very  much  to  do  there."  Then  putting  out  her  hand, 
with  a  mute  sign  that  she  could  say  no  more,  she  turned  away  quickly, 
and  almost  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bevere  remained  looking  after  her,  having  taken  one  step 
towards  following,  and  then  checking  herself  instantly.  '^  It  is  either 
Sidney"  she  said  at  length,  half  aloud,  ''or  else  there  was  some  truth 
in  that  dreadful  anonymous  letter.  How  that  could  be  I  cannot  im- 
agine, but  I  can  think  of  nothing  beside,  and  then,  how  she  has  changed 
in  appearance  and  manner  in  these  last  few  weeks !  At  all  events,  there 
is  something  queer,  and  whatever  it  is,  sooner  or  later  I  am  determined 
to  find  out !" 

She  felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  vaguely  guilty,  as  well  as 
decidedly  vexed,  while  she  tried  to  settle  down  quietly  at  her  em- 
broidery again.  This  visit  of  Bonny  Duane's  had  begun  so  well.  She 
had  been  so  proud  of  the  beautiful  guest,  whose  bright  presence  in  her 
house  had  drawn  into  it  the  very  court  she  so  greatly  coveted ;  yet  now 
everything  was  strangely,  unaccountably,  but  perceptibly  altered.  It 
was  like  an  April  day,  all  sunshine  and  blue  sky  one  moment,  and  the 
next,  before  one  could  realize  the  change,  the  sky  overclouded  and  the 
rain  coming  pelting  down.  The  arrival  of  the  anonymous  letter  had 
been,  at  least  in  her  own  mind,  the  first  ''  little  rift  within  the  lute," 
and  now  by  degrees,  whose  connection  she  could  not  trace  or  under- 
stand, the  "  music"  was  becoming  finally  ''  mute."  She  could  believe 
no  wrong  of  Bonny,  and  yet  since  that  letter  had  driven  in  the  entering 
wedge,  strange  thoughts  would  stray  unbidden  into  her  mind.  Why 
had  the  girl  been  so  perturbed  at  the  mention  of  Dane's  desertion  and 
recapture?  Could  it  be  that  her  interest  in  Frauciaca  was  intense 
enough  to  account  for  it  all,  or  was  it  indeed,  as  she  had  hinted,  sheer 
nervousness  and  weakness  of  body  which  had  caused  her  excitement? 
It  might  be  either,  or  both,  and  truly  it  seemed  madness  to  believe 
otherwise  of  a  girl  like  Bonny  Duane.  Besides,  even  had  she  desired 
jt  ever  so  insanely,  how  little  time  had  she  been  given  to  herself  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  a  soldier  would  have 
been  possible!     Really,  such  fancies  were  not  to  be  harbored;  and 
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yet— there  was  always  that  '^  and  yet^'  to  iDsert  its  venom  like  a  ser- 
peDt's  sting  I  At  any  rate,  if  Bonny  were  actually  going  to  be  ill  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  return  home  as  soon  as  practicable,  Mrs. 
Revere  felt,  although  she  could  not  help  remembering  even  then  how 
much  credit  would  be  due  to  one  who  successfully  nursed  Judge 
Duane's  daughter  through  a  siege  of  illness.  She  could  imagine  her- 
self, pale  with  watching,  disclaiming  the  thanks  which  the  grateful 
parents  showered  upon  her  for  her  devotion  to  their  darling;  and 
again,  at  some  future  time,  as  the  recipient  of  adoring  attentions  from 
the  family  at  their  beautiful  home  in  New  York.  It  would  all  be  very 
nice ;  but  then,  perhaps.  Miss  Duane  might  not  possess  enough  sense 
of  gratitude  to  revive  properly  beneath  her  ministrations,  or  it  was 
possible  there  might  be  something  in  the  scandalous  gossip,  and  in 
either  case  things  would  not  be  so  agreeable  for  Mrs.  Revere. 

No,  it  was  better  under  the  disappointing  circumstances  that  the 
young  guest  should  not  be  too  urgently  pressed  to  remain  as  long  as 
originally  intended;  yet  she  must  not  by  any  means  be  allowed  to 
depart  with  the  suddenness  she  had  proposed,  thus  creating  gossip 
beyond  what  perhaps  already  had  been  started.  That  would  never 
do,  and  she  was  determined  to  prevent  it.  Arriving  hastily  at  a  de- 
cision, which  she  perfected  in  the  interval  between  starting  up-stairs 
and  being  admitted  at  Bonny's  door,  she  gently  sued  to  be  received  at 
the  latter.  There  was  a  pause  of  two  or  three  seconds  before  her  knock 
was  answered,  and  then  a  somewhat  subdued  voice  called  ^^  Come  in.'^ 

Bonny  sat  by  a  small  writing-table  near  the  window,  and  Mrs. 
Revere's  keen  eyes  immediately  descried  thereon  an  open  letter. 

'^  It  is  the  one  she  has  been  writing  home,''  she  thought.  '^  Oh,  if 
only  I  might  have  a  peep  at  it !"  While  aloud  she  said,  "  My  dear, 
I  feel  so  grieved  at  the  idea  of  losing  you.  Must  you  surely  go  so 
much  sooner  than  we  had  anticipated  ?'' 

"  It  will  be  better,^'  Bonny  replied,  playing  uneasily  with  her  letter. 
Tears  were  infrequent  visitors  to  her  eyes,  but  now  it  was  easy  to  see 
she  had  been  crying.  She  was  so  homesick  and  lonely,  so  perplexed 
and  so  forlorn,  and  her  head  and  heart  ached  so  grievously,  tears  had 
seemed  a  relief,  and  she  had  felt  too  weak  and  ill  to  struggle  against 
them.  "  It  will  be  better,"  she  answered  Mrs.  Revere,  adding,  hastily, 
*'  hxj^  please  don't  think  it  is  because  I  have  not  been  happy  with  you. 
It  is  not  that,  indeed,  and  you  have  been  everything  that  is  kiud." 

'^  I  have  meant  to  make  you  happy,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  you.  But  tell  me.  Bonny, — I  think  your  mother  would 
say  it  was  my  duty  in  her  al)6enoe  to  ask  you, — is  there  no  other  reason 
for  your  leaving  besides  the  presentiment  you  feel  about  an  illness?" 

The  girl  lifled  her  drooping  bead  with  a  sudden  haughty  gesture, 
and  her  eyes  brightened  behind  their  mist  of  tears.  '^  Yes/'  she  re- 
plied, unhesitatingly,  '^  there  is  another  reason ;  but  although  I  under- 
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Btand  that  it  maj  be  yoar  duty  to  ask  it  of  me,  still  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  answer.  The  reason  conoerns  myself  alone  of  all  this 
household ;  but  although  the  trouble  has  existed  for  some  time,  I  saw 
no  object  until  now  that  I  could  accomplish  by  hurrying  away.  Now 
I  c2o  see  one,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  now." 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Revere  said,  in  rather  an  injured  tone,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  that  your  visit  should  have  been  so  spoiled  and  interrupted.  But 
you  know  you  can't  possibly  get  off  before  my  party." 

^^  Party  f  echoed  Bonny,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes !"  emphatically.  "  Had  I  not  told  you  I  meant  to  give  one 
for  you  ?  No  ?  How  very  odd !  Every  one  will  expect  me  to  do  it,  as 
we  have  been  entertained  so  much.    Promise  me  you  will  stay  for  that." 

'*  How  can  I  ?  I  do  not  feel  in  health  or  spirits  for  a  party,  kind 
as  it  is  in  you  to  think  of  giving  one  for  me." 

'^Oh,  you  can  be  as  quiet  as  you  like.  You  need  not  dance;  and 
really,  I  shall  feel  dreadfully  hurt  if  you  go  off  beforehand." 

"How  soon  would  it  be?  You  have  issued  no  invitations  yet,  I 
think  ?"  said  Bonny,  with  a  little  weary  sigh. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  haste  about 
doing  so.  But  I  will  send  them  out  immediately,  and,  since  you  are 
so  anxious  to  part  from  us,  we  will  hurry  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Come,  if  you  will  promise  to  stay,  I  will  write  the  invitations  this 
very  morning,  and  we  will  have  the  party  next  Tuesday,  four  days 
from  now.  Of  course,  that  will  be  making  it  very  informal,  almost 
shabby ;  but,  if  we  can't  help  it,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do." 

"  I  had  told  mamma  I  should  start  on  Monday,"  Bonny  objected, 
looking  disturbed.  "Do  put  off  the  party,  and  have  it  some  other 
time  without  me,  Mrs.  Revere.  I  don't  see  why  you  need  put  yourself 
to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  having  it  in  such  haste  now." 

"  Why,  Bonny,  how  absurd  I  The  party  must  be  for  you,  or  not 
at  all.  You  don't  seem  to  understand.  People  would  feel  defrauded 
if  you  should  suddenly  rush  off  without  warning,  and  I  had  returned 
their  hospitality  by  no  entertainment  given  for  you.  It  would  reflect 
against  my  social  credit,  and  though  that  may  mean  nothing  to  you,  it 
means  a  very  great  deal  to  me.  Oh,  you  don't  know  yet  what  the 
people  are  like  at  this  place  I" 

"  But  I  scarcely  see  how  I  can  change  my  letter  now,"  Bonny  replied, 
"  when — when  perhaps  a  great  deal  may  depend  upon  my  going  soon." 

Mrs.  Revere  gazed  at  her  in  a  puzzled  and  suspicious  way.  "  Don't 
go.  Bonny,"  she  persisted,  speaking  slowly  and  with  emphasis.  "  For 
your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine,  I  advise  you  don't  hurry  too  much. 
If  there  has  been  any  gossip  about  you, — and  there  is  always  more  or 
less  gossip  about  strangers  at  a  place  like  this, — it  will  be  fanned  to  a 
flame  by  so  sudden  a  departure.  Now,  since  you  are  unwilling  to  con- 
fide in  me,  I  shall  ask  you  no  more  questions,  but  I  will  say,  glay  till 
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after  Tuesday.  Believe  me,  I  have  reason  for  what  I  am  doiDg  as  well 
as  joa.  I  will  make  out  the  invitations  as  to  a  farewell  party  for  yon. 
People  will  get  used  to  the  idea,  will  have  soon  ceased  to  be  surprised ; 
-we  can  tell  them  that  you  are  unexpectedly  summoned  home  sooner 
than  was  at  first  proposed ;  and  then  you  will  start  off  with  something 
like  idaJL  Do  this  for  7716,  if  not  for  .yourself,  my  dear.  Don't  you 
know  one  of  your  father's  favorite  sayings  is  that  no  Duane  should 
ever  allow  the  slightest  breath  of  gossip  to  tarnish  his  fair  name?'' 

"I  have  not  heard  him  say  anything  like  that  for  a  very  long 
while,  now,"  Bonny  answered,  rather  sadly;  "but  he  used  to  speak 
somewhat  boastingly  at  times,  I  know.  Still,  when  you  talk  of  pre- 
venting gossip,  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean.  Surely  the  people 
here  can  have  nothing  to  say  about  me  which  we  would  be  ashamed  or 
sorry  to  have  said.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  ungracious.  If 
you  really  think  it  so  necessary  to  give  this  party,  I  will  remain  over 
Tuesday.  You  know  if  I  were  feeling  differently  it  would  only  give 
me  too  great  pleasure  to  stay." 

"Thank  you  so  much,  dear  child.  Really,  you  are  doing  me  a 
great  favor,"  Mrs.  Revere  exclaimed,  triumphantly.  Adding,  "  Jack 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  your  new  plan,  I  think,  and  awfully  dis- 
appointed, too." 

"  Yes,"  Bonny  said,  simply,  "  he  will  be  surprised."  But  her  voicfe 
shook  a  little.  "  I  will  say  Wednesday  in  my  letter  instead  of  Monday, 
then.     Truly,  I  cannot  put  it  off  any  later,"  taking  up  her  pen. 

As  Mrs.  Revere  murmured  a  response,  she  altered  her  position  ever 
so  slightly,  so  that  by  stretching  her  neck  (unseen  and  unsuspected  by 
Bonny  while  she  wrote)  a  few  words  on  the  page  uppermost  were  for 
half  a  moment  visible  to  her.    She  made  the  most  of  that  half-moment. 

"  Get  papa  to  recall  some  of  his  judicial  lore,  and  be  ready  to  tell 
me  when  I  reach  home  if  by  any  process  of  law  the  decision  of  a  court- 
martial  can  ever  be  set  aside,  or ^" 

Bonny  turned  the  page,  and  Mrs.  Revere,  guiltily  starting,  saw  no 
more. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

In  her  after-life  when  Bonny  looked  back,  shuddering  and  askance, 
upon  the  days  that  followed  the  return  of  the  distillery  expedition, 
before  Mrs.  Revere's  party,  they  were  sketched  grimly  in  lurid  colors 
upon  her  mental  camera  with  the  vividness,  yet  wierd  unreality,  of 
evil  dreams.  Sidney  had  indeed  been  something  more  than  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  news  of  Bonny's  speedy  departure.  He  had  also 
been  a  good  deal  hurt,  since,  judging  from  the  constrained  manner  with 
which,  after  his  return,  she  unmistakably  treated  him,  he  could  but 
conclude  that  she  was  thus  h&stily  leaving  Barrancas  to  be  rid  of  him. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  5.  88 
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It  was  a  supposition  almost  unbearable  after  all  the  delicious  hopes  he 
had  dared  to  indulge  that  starlight  night  upon  the  launch,  yet  it  was 
one  which  seemed  painfully  feasible;  and  so  he  held  himself  aloof 
from  her,  staying  shut  up  in  his  quarters,  and  giving  the  rein  to  all 
sorts  of  gloomy  fancies.  Thus  the  one  possible  ray  of  sunshine  was 
shut  away  from  Bonny ;  and  she,  realizing  how  she  had  hurt  him,  and 
how  she  must  continue  to  do  so  for  his  own  sake,  felt  that  her  cup  of 
misery  was  full  to  overflowing.  To  this,  already  brimming,  the  last 
drop  was  added  by  the  knowledge  that  he  could  never  learn  the  true 
reason  of  her  seeming  coldness,  could  never  learn  that  she  had  suffered 
even  more  than  he,  but  must  go  through  his  life  with  the  belief  that 
she  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  coquette,  finding  her  pleasure  in  her 
lover's  pain. 

Mrs.  Revere,  hiding  the  suspicions  fiercely  aroused  in  her  breast 
by  what  she  had  seen  in  Bonny's  letter,  was  as  cold  in  her  manner  as 
she  dared  to  be  towards  a  daughter  of  Henry  Page  Duane ;  and  the 
unhappy  girl  was  quick  to  recognize  the  change  in  her  hostess,  know- 
ing not  what  to  attribute  it  to,  unless  to  the  arbitrary  shortening  of 
her  visit.  There  was  no  comfort  for  hex  anywhere,  and  the  days 
seemed  long  and  dreary,  passed  as  they  were  in  a  fever  of  unrest  and 
impatience,  after  her  decision  to  leave  Barrancas.  She  was  only  staying 
under  protest,  and  .the  idea  of  being  detained,  so  to  speak,  against  her 
will  caused  her  an  additional  sense  of  uneasiness. 

Francisca  neither  came  nor  sent,  and  therefore  was  presumably 
ignorant  of  Miss  Duane's  prospective  departure ;  but,  though  Bonny 
wished  and  intended  to  see  her  again  before  she  left,  she  instinctively 
dreaded  doing  so ;  and  now  that  with  Dane's  arrest  all  fear  of  the  girl's 
further  association  with  him  was  ended,  her  protectress  felt  there  was 
no  especial  haste.  Her  part  in  j^he  proposed  tableaux  at  the  navy-yard 
had  been  formally  given  up  on  the  plea  that  Ariel  could  not  act  with- 
out Miranda,  and  the  young  ladies  had  not  exhibited  as  profound  a  dis- 
appointment as  she  had  feared  they  would.  She  had  not  even  been  urged 
in  the  least  to  alter  her  decision,  and  that  fact  had  been  a  cause  of  great 
bewilderment  and  some  mortification  to  Mrs.  Revere.  Everybody  knew 
that  Miss  Duane  was  leaving  Barrancas  a  month  sooner  than  she  had 
originally  intended,  and  her  departure  was  commented  upon,  talked 
over  and  discussed,  from  all  points  of  view,  and  on  all  sides. 

The  farewell  party,  which  according  to  Mrs.  Revere  would  do  so 
much  towards  quenching  incipient  gossip,  was  to  come  ofi^  with  exceed- 
ing Mat  on  Tuesday  night,  and  very  few  regrets  had  been  received. 
Rather  noticeably,  however,  out  of  the  decidedly  small  number  of  un- 
married ladies  eligible  for  invitations,  not  one  '^had  been  able"  to 
accept.  It  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  place  where  the  feminine 
heart  was  thrown  into  a  flutter  of  delightful  anticipation  by  every  rare 
opportunity  to  attend  a  dancing  pai'ty,  and  Mrs.  Revere  scarcely  dared 
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to  let  herself  6o  much  as  try  to  guess  at  the  cause.  *^  One  would  think 
there  was  some  evil  influence  about  us,  by  the  way  the  young  girls 
'decline  the  pleasure'  of  appearing  at  my  party  to-morrow  night/'  she 
remarked,  indignantly,  to  her  husband,  having  received  two  or  three 
regrets  in  a  bunch.  But  he  replied  stonily  that  she  would  ^'  have  a 
big  enough  crowd  to  turn  the  whole  house  out  of  doors,  without  any 
girls,"  and  that  all  sensible  men  would  derive  nothing  save  unmixed 
pleasure  from  their  absence,  or  something  equally  exasperating  to  that 
effect. 

On  account  of  the  party  taking  place  the  very  night  before  her 
departure,  it  was  arranged  that  Bonny's  "  P.  P.  C'  cards  should  be 
left  at  the  various  houses  at  which  they  were  due  on  Wednesday,  and 
then  she  would,  both  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  have  bidden  farewell  to 
Barrancas  forever.  There  is  at  all  times  something  saddening  in  the 
thought  of  such  a  farewell,  of  never  again  beholding  the  place  and 
the  people  that  for  a  time  have  composed  a  part  of  one's  life ;  but,  if 
under  even  ordinary  circumstances  it  must  be  felt  so,  in  the  way  Bonny 
was  obliged  to  take  her  leave  (and  to  one  of  her  highly-sensitive  organi- 
zation) the  mere  act  of  parting  would  be  bitter  with  a  pang  more  felt 
than  understood. 

Tuesday  morning  came,  enveloped  in  so  dense  a  mist  as  to  make 
one  fairly  doubt  the  existence  of  a  sun.  A  pungent  saltiness  filled  the 
air,  and  could  even  be  tasted  as  one  breathed  it  in.  At  intervals  the 
fog  lifted  enough  to  show  a  gray  expanse  of  rolling  water,  with  a  rufile 
of  foamy  white  beating  against  the  shore.  Bells  rang  out  drearily 
from  time  to  time  on  some  boat  that  picked  its  way  cautiously  up  or 
down  the  bay,  while  its  tall  masts  stole  like  black  skeleton  shadows 
through  the  woolly  whiteness  of  the  mist. 

"  It's  not  a  day  at  all,  it's  mere  cAao«,"  Mrs.  Revere  complained, 
vigorously ;  and  was  horrified  at  Bonny,  who  manifested  an  untowardly 
obstinate  intention  of  taking  a  farewell  walk. 

''You  will  get  cold  and  be  ill  to-night.  Besides,  you  can't  see 
anything,"  objected  Mrs.  Revere. 

"  But  it  will  be  there  all  the  same,  and  I  shall  know  it,"  Bonny 
answered,  trying  to  smile,  and  so  went  forth,  wrapped  in  the  large 
cloak  she  had  worn  on  her  night-time  expeditions. 

She  had  received  a  telegram  from  home,  stating  that  her  father 
would  meet  her  half-way,  which  was  the  farthest  he  could  go  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  a  cheering  thought  that  she  should  so  soon  have  some 
one  all  her  own  to  comfort  and  advise  her.  It  was,  however,  with  a 
very  sad  heart  that  she  started  out  upon  what  she  knew  would  be  her 
last  walk  at  Fort  Barrancas.  Almost  every  object  was  associated  in 
some  way  with  ^dney,  and  the  parting  from  it  seemed  but  a  fore- 
runner of  the  imminent  parting  with  him. 

She  would  go  to  the  old  foirt  she  thought^  and  there  perhaps  she 
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might  find  a  loose  bit  of  stucco,  or  a  flower  showing  its  head  in  some 
interstice  among  the  bricks,  which  she  could  carry  away  as  a  souvenir 
of  that  day  she  now  looked  back  upon  as  blessed.  She  forgot  the 
ordeal  of  terror  she  had  then  endured,  and  remembered  only  the  peace 
and  the  moment  of  unreasoning  delight  which  had  come  to  her  at  the 
end, — in  Sidney's  arms.  It  was  on  that  day  she  had  first  acknowl- 
edged fully  to  herself  that  she  cared  for  him,  since — so  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  had  "hero-worship"  glided  into  love — she  had 
not  realized  until  then  the  completion  of  the  change.  And  so  the  old 
fort,  hated  at  first,  had  now  become  endeared  to  her. 

Scarcely  had  she  passed  Sidney's  quarters  than  their  owner's  form 
loomed,  shadow-like,  through  the  shrouding  mist,  with  the  sword  of 
the  "  officer  of  the  day"  rattling  substantially  at  his  belt.  This  time, 
in  spite  of  the  fog,  the  long  cloak  did  not  conceal  her  identity,  although 
as  he  first  glanced  at  her  it  called  up  in  Sidney's  mind  an  indistinct 
half-recollection  of  the  night  when  such  a  figure  had  gone  by  him 
swiftly  in  the  dark,  and  he  had  allowed  himself  to  wonder  a  little  as 
to  who  it  might  be,  out  so  late  alone,  and  apparently  in  such  haste. 
When  he  now  recognized  Miss  Duaue,  however,  this  vague  impression 
of  a  memory  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  instantly, 
involuntarily  given  to  her.  Somehow  the  sight  of  her  pale,  sad  face, 
shining  thus  whitely  and  unexpectedly  upon  him  through  the  mist^ 
struck  to  his  heart  with  a  quick,  bitter  pang  that  bordered  upon  fear. 
After  all  it  must  be  truth,  and  no  mere  excuse,  that  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  an  illness,  if  not  already  ill.  He  could  not  pass  on  and  leave 
her  so.  In  some  inexplicable  way  he  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  she 
stood  in  need  of  comfort  and  protection,  which  he  was  sorely  tempted 
to  think  that  he  alone,  just  now,  could  give.  An  irresistible  impulse 
drew  him  to  her  side;  but,  after  all,  his  first  words  were  quiet  and 
commonplace  in  the  extreme.  It  is  only  in  novels  or  on  the  stage  that 
people  embroider  their  deepest  emotions  with  fine  words.  "Good- 
morning,  Miss  Duane,"  he  said.  "  I  should  not  have  supposed  you 
so  adventurous." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Sidney.    I  am  bidding  farewell  to  Barrancas." 

"Don't  you  find  this  rather  disagreeable  weather  for  a  walk?"  still 
lingering.  "I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  imprudent;"  his  tone  more 
anxious  than  he  would  have  been  willing  for  it  to  appear. 

'^  Oh,  no ;  the  weather  suits  my  mood,  though  that,  perhaps,  is  not 
a  very  lively  or  pleasant  one.  It  will  do,  however,  for  a  farewell,  and 
I  am  just  now  bound  to  say  and  look  one,  at  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Spanish  fort." 

"  You  are  going  there  again,  alone,  and  in  this  thick  fog?"  Sidney 
questioned,  iiastily.  And  then  a  sentence  seemed  tc^  add  itself  fairly 
without  his  volition  before  he  could  restrain  it  from  his  lips,  "  I  wish 
that  you  would  let  me  go  with  you." 
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In  an  instant  he  had  repented  his  rash  request^  feeling  that  he  was 
fordng  his  presence  an  one  who  would  fain  dispense  with  it;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  words  had  been  spoken;  and,  after  all^  it  was 
scarcely  right  that  she  should  venture  through  the  fog  to  the  old  fort; 
alone. 

"  Come,  then/'  Bonny  answered,  with  no  eagerness  of  acceptance, 
and  yet  without  visible  reluctance.  She  would  not,  if  she  could  well 
have  avoided  it,  have  spent  another  hour  alone  in  this  man's  society, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  dangerously  pleasant ;  but,  now  that  it 
was  in  a  measure  forced  upon  her,  she  could  not  experience  the  proper 
degree  of  regret.  They  walked  on  together,  speaking  seldom,  bat  their 
silence  held  more  for  both  than  many  words.  At  lebgth  they  stood 
upon  the  old  facade,  and  the  mist  spread  its  great  soft  wings  below 
them.  They  emerged  from  it  in  a  loneliness  that  seemed  to  give  them 
a  world  to  themselves,  and  yet  they  were  brought  no  closer  together, 
one  at  least  feeling  rather  that  for  safety's  sake  she  must  hold  herself 
still  farther  aloof. 

^^  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  that  we  stood  here,  almost  on  this 
very  spot?"  asked  Sidney,  by  and  by. 

"  Yes,"  Bonny  answered,  with  a  surface  coldness,  "  I  remember ;" 
then  hastily,  with  a  view  to  change  the  channel -of  his  thoughts,  "and 
that  reminds  me  of  Sammy.  What  has  become  of  him?  I  don't 
recollect  having  seen  him  once  since  that  day — since  he  so  traitorously 
betrayed  me." 

'*  He  has  gone  back  to  his  mother's,  in  Warrington,"  Sidney  replied. 
"  I  discharged  him  that  same  night,  as  he  most  richly  deserved." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry !  I  wish  you  had  not  sent  him  away.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  good  about  Sammy,  down  under  all  his  mischief,  but 
now  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  come  to  light.  You  had  so  much  influ- 
ence over  him  that  you  might  have  made  something  of  him  by  and  by." 

"  Do  you  really  care?"  They  spoke  not  looking  at  each  other,  but 
with  their  eyes  turned  towards  the  fog-clouded  sea.  "If  it  would 
please  you  in  the  least  degree  I  will  send  for  him  and  take  him  back." 

"  It  would  please  me  more  than  a  little,  and  I  thank  you.  But  no, 
on  second  thoughts,  I  will  not  thank  you,  for  that  is  Sammy's  privilege. 
He  will  do  that,  not  only  in  word  but  deed,  I  hope." 

"  I  would  much  rather  that  you  did  it.  I  should  like  just  once  to 
hear  how  your  voice  would  sound,  speaking  with  a  genuine  warmth  of 
gratitude, — to  me, — however  little  I  might  have  deserved  it." 

"  You  will  not  often  hear  it  again  speaking  in  any  way,"  Bonny 
answered  quickly  and  impulsively,  and  then  would  gladly  have  recalled 
her  words. 

"  No,  since  you  have  decreed  that  it  is  to  be  so.  I  had  hoped  far 
differently  once.  It  was  the  dearest  hope  of  my  life,  and  its  destruc- 
tion is  the  heaviest  blow.     But  I  won't  bore  you  with  a  repetition  of 
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my  seDtiments,  which  already  you  have  been  troubled  with  too  often. 
I  had  better^  I  suppose/'  rather  bitterly, ''  spend  the  little  time  I  have 
left  me,  in  trying  to  say  good-by." 

'^  Oh,  not  now !"  Bonny  cried,  putting  out  her  hand  with  a  quick  ges- 
ture of  entreaty.  "  Not  now.  We  will  meet  at  Mrs.  Eevere's  to-night^ 
and — and — it  will  be  easier,  less  dismal,  to  say  farewell  in  a  crowd." 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  there.  Didn't  you  know  that  I  have  sent  my 
*  regrets'  to  Mrs.  Revere?" 

"No;  I  had  not  heard.     Why  should  you  not  go?" 

"  On  the  contrary.  Miss  Duane,  why  should  I  ?" 

"  Because — because  it  would  please  Mrs.  Revere.  She'll  not  like 
it  if  you  stay  away  from  her  party." 

^'  Oh,  that !  Well,  she  will  have  plenty  of  others,  and  can  get  on 
charmingly  without  the  one  absentee.     I  shall  not  even  be  missed." 

"  Will  you  go  to  please  in«,  then  ?"  speaking  rapidly,  in  a  low,  con- 
strained voice. 

Sidney  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  glance,  both  piercing  and  in- 
sistent Her  eyes  would  not  meet  his  at  first,  but  presently  she  raised 
them  for  an  instant,  then  lowered  them  as  quickly.  "  To  please  youf 
Sidney  echoed.  "Do  you  mean  that  my  presence  at  Mrs.  Revere's 
to-night  would  please  you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  and  I  shall  be  wearing  such  a  charming  new  dress  I 
want  everybody,  including  you,  to  admire."  And  Bonny  made  a  feeble 
and  unsatisfactory  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"Don't  turn  it  off  in  that  way,"  Sidney  impatiently  protested, 
"  unless  that  is  honestly  the  only  reason  you  care.  Oh,  tell  me,  I 
must  know,  once  for  all,  have  I  made  a  mistake?  Isn't  it  true  that 
you  have  tried  to  avoid  me,  that  you  have  wished  to  keep  me  at  a 
distance?  Do  you  ask  me  to  go  to  your  party  to-night  because  you 
want  me,  or  is  it  only  what  you  would  surest,  that  a  coquette  desires 
to  exhibit  yet  one  additional  charm  to  make  her  conquest  more  than 
ever  complete?"  He  had  frightened  the  girl  by  his  vehemence,  and  he 
saw  and  repented  it  instantly.  "  I  am  a  brute,"  he  said,  "  to  speak 
like  that  to  you.  I  don't  expect  you  to  answer  one  of  those  questions. 
Forget  I  asked  them.  But  if  you  sincerely  wish" — with  an  effort — 
"for  your  friend  to-night  he  will  be  with  you,  I  promise." 

"  Thank  you,"  Bonny  responded,  tamely.    "  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Revere 

she  may  expect  you,  after  all,  then.    She  will  be  pleased,  I  know,  and — 

so  am  I."    Then,  not  daring  to  prolong  the  conversation  on  its  present 

basis,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  go  home.     "  The  mist  is  chilling  me," 

she  said,  shivering  a  little ;  and  indeed  she  was  looking  very  pale.     If 

Sidney  had  dared  to  touch  her  hand,  he  would  have  found  it  trembling 

and  icy  cold. 

Alice  Kixa  Hamilton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EN  ROUTE  TO  NEWPORT. 


At  early  daylight  all  hands  were  called^  the  anchor  weighed,  and  in 
tow  of  the  "  R.  R.  Cuyler/'  a  chartered  steamer,  the  old  "  Constitu- 
lion'*  proceeded  down  the  bay.  Opportunity  was  now  afforded  for  new 
acquaintances  to  be  formed :  the  old  organization  of  the  fourth  class 
\?as  broken  up,  and  Jack  and  his  fellow  cadet  o£5cers,  the  captains  and 
second  captains  (at  least  those  that  were  left),  now  found  themselves  in 
the  ranks,  under  the  command  of  second  classmen.  It  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  fall  in  life  for  them ;  but  of  course  only  what  would  have 
taken  place  on  the  practice  cruise,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  they  took  it 
philosophically,  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 

The  midshipmen  were  divided  into  two  watches,  and,  with  the  few 
men  on  board,  were  depended  upon  to  do  such  work  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. The  fourth  class  now  found  that  this  was  something  more  like 
work  than  anything  they  had  yet  encountered.  Guard  duty  had  been 
unpleasant  enough,  but  this  was  worse.  The  watches  were  on  duty 
four  hours  at  a  time,  except  for  the  short  watches  of  two  hours  each 
(called  dog-watches)  from  4  to  6  and  6  to  8  p.m.  This  arrange- 
ment is  always  made  on  board  ship,  being  necessary  to  cause  a  rotation 
in  the  watches,  otherwise  the  same  set  of  men  would  be  on  deck  during 
the  same  hours  every  day.  Jack  found  the  watches  to  have  different 
names,  as  follows : 

8  P.M.  to  midnight first  watch ; 


Midnight  to  4  A.M. 
4  to  8  A.M.     . 
8  A.M.  to  meridian  . 
meridian  to  4  p.m.  . 


mid; 
morning ; 
forenoon ; 
afternoon ; 


the  dog-watches  being  called  first  and  second  respectively. 
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Having  been  placed  in  the  second  crew,  Jack  was  in  the  port 
watch,  while  Ben  was  in  the  starboard.  The  port  watch  had  ^'  eight 
hours  in/'  and  when  eight  o'clock  came  Jack  was  glad  enough  to  seek  his 
hammock,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  slumber.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  hardly  been  asleep  fifteen  minutes  when  the  shrill  pipe  of  the 
boatswain's  mate  sounded  in  his  ears,  followed  by  the  deep-toned  cry 
of,  '^  All  the  port  watch !"  He  was  out  of  his  hammock  and  dressed 
within  the  i^lotted  ten  minutes,  and  had  just  reached  the  deck  when 
he  heard  the  pipe  again,  and  then,  ^^  All  the  watch  T'  He  did  not 
know  exactly  what  this  meant,  but  immediately  afterwards  he  heard 
the  order,  "  Lay  aft  all  the  watch  to  muster  I''  On  reaching  the  quar- 
ter-deck he  found  a  second  classman  calling  the  names  of  the  watch 
one  after  another,  reading  them  from  a  slip  of  paper  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  ship's  lantern.  Another  second  classman  was  at  the  wheel  with 
two  third  classmen  to  assist  him.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the 
watch  walked  up  and  down  the  poop  with  an  eye  to  windward,  to  see 
what  he  could  make  out  of  the  heavy  cloudy  which  draped  the  heavens. 
Occasionally  a  third  classman  would  be  despatched  by  him  to  the  gun- 
4eck  to  inquire  of  the  old  seaman  there  in  charge  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  towing-hawsers.  There  were  only  two  or  three  sails  bent, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  unpleasant  affair  if  any  mishap 
had  occurred  to  cause  the  parting  of  the  hawsers.  With  a  few  meo 
^Joaoquainted  with  the  ship,  and  with  a  lot  of  comparatively  feeble 
boys,  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  task  to  do  much  work  in  case  of 
^eavy  weather.  Fortunately,  however,  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm, 
and  all  went  pleasantly  enough,  except  for  the  inoffensive  youngsters, 
who,  unaccustomed  to  lie  upon  the  soft  dide  of  a  plank,  passed  an  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  four  hours  \  and  glad  enough  they  were  when 
they  heard  the  order,  "Strike  the  bell  eight;  call  the  watch  !"  Jack 
started  to  go  below,  but  was  politely  invited  to  remain  until  he  was 
relieved.  Ten  minutes  after  he  heard  the  word  passed,  "All  the 
watch !"  and  then  he  was  allowed  to  betake  himself  to  his  hammock, 
more  tired  and  sleepy  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  troubles,  for  he  had  had  no  excitemeut  to  keep  him  up. 
At  seven  o'clock  all  hands  were  turned  out  and  the  hammocks  stowed, 
and  at  eight  came  a  tolerably  good  breakfast,  provided  still  under  the 
direction  of  the  colonel's  right-hand  man,  Dorsey,  who  was  now  a  free 
man,  for  he  owned  himself.  There  had  remained  but  a  comparatively 
small  sum  to  be  paid  by  him,  after  the  amount  of  the  subscription  before 
referred  to  had  been  realized ;  and  when  the  breaking-up  took  place 
the  necessary  funds  were  readily  obtained,  and  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase his  long-looked-for  freedom.  His  genial  face  was  now  more 
bland  than  ever,  his  broad  smile  seeming  to  thank  every  one  for  the 
kindness  exhibited  in  enabling  him  to  shake  off  the  shackles  that  had 
BO  long  bound  him  to  his  master. 
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There  was  little  to  dd  during  the  three  days  that  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  ship  left  Annapolis  until  hec  arrival  in  New  York^  where  she 
was  taken  at  once  to  the  navy-yard  and  anchored. 

On  the  following  morning  the  soldiers  brought  from  Annapolis 
ileparted,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Astor  House,  where  they 
remained  for  several  days,  hospitably  entertained  by  the  proprietor, 
^ho  charged  them  nothing,  so  great  was  the  patriotic  feeling  that  ani- 
mated him.  Jack  and  Ben  were  asked  to  dinner  by  the  officers  two  or 
three  times,  and  much  enjoyed  the  liberty  granted  them.  While  all 
was  quiet  and  remarkably  dull  on  board  ship,  ^ith  nothing  to  do 
during  the  day  except  to  await  whatever  orders  might  come  from 
Washington,  everything  in  the  city  was  bustle  and  excitement.  The 
<]aily  drill  of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  attracted  a  great  crowd  around 
the  Astor,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  exchequer  of  the  bar ; 
recruiting  offices  were  open  on  every  hand,  and  from  nearly  every 
building  the  national  colors  were  displayed.  Enthusiasm  was  at  white 
heat.  Not  a  day  passed  that  did  not  witness  the  departure  of  some  body 
of  New  York  or  New  England  troops  for  the  capital,  and  every  one 
was  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  return  of  the  citizen  soldiers- who 
had  gone  forth  at  the  call  of  the  government. 

While  liberty  was  freely  given  during  the  day,  every  one  was  re- 
quired to  be  on  board  by  sundown,  and  sentries  were  all  round  the  ship 
from  sunset  until  sunrise,  with  orders  to  hail  all  approaching  boats. 
This  was  comparatively  easy  work.  A  two  hours^  post  in  the  pleasant 
April  nights  was  not  worth  considering,  and  each  one  felt  that  he  was 
doing  his  part,  however  humble  it  might  be,  in  taking  care  of  the  good 
old  craft.  Ashore  in  the  navy-yard  all  was  bustle  and  hurry ;  prep- 
arations went  on  night  and  day,  that  the  few  vessels  there  might  be  put 
in  readiness  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  leaden  hours  were  passed  in 
inaction  on  board  ship. 

At  length,  after  a  delay  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  orders  came  for  the 
ship  to  go  to  Newport,  where  the  school  was  to  be  re-established.  On 
hearing  this  all  hands  were  in  a  flutter  of  excitement,  glad  to  know 
that  at  last  something  was  definitely  settled.  In  tow  of  a  large  side- 
wheel  tug  the  good  old  craft  left  the  navy-yard  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  following  the  receipt  of  these  orders ;  as  she  passsd  through  the 
East  River  and  Hell  Gate  flags  were  flying  from  nearly  every  house, 
and  many  people  watched  with  interest  her  progress,  the  ladies  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  by  way  of  adding  to  the  enthusiasm.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  the  anchor  was  dropped  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Newport, 
amidst  quite  a  fleet  of  sail-boats  that  had  come  out  to  welcome  the  new 
arrivals.  One  enthusiastic  gentleman  sailing  close  alongside  cried  out, 
**  Five  hundred  pretty  women  are  waiting  on  shore  to  see  Uncle  Sam's 
middies.'' 

From  the  anchorage  a  delightful  view  was  spread  before  the  eyes 
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of  the  admiring  youngsters;  far  to  the  northward  stretched  the  bine 
waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  dotted  with  islands,  gilded  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Near  at  hand,  to  the  eastward,  lay  the  beaatiful  city, 
where  so  much  pleasure,  they  hoped,  lay  in  store  for  them ;  between 
the  ship  and  the  landing  was  an  island  with  an  ancient  fortification 
upon  it,  making  a  safe  inner  harbor  for  small  vensels.  Rising  gently 
from  the  shore,  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses  showing  plainly  among 
the  budding  leaves  of  the  early  spring,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  spire, 
the  town  extended  before  their  vision.  To  the  southward,  the  shore 
curving  in  an  easy  sweep,  was  a  rising  ground  whereon  were  a  few 
scattered  residences;  while  the  beach  continued  its  course  until  it 
almost  inclosed  the  harbor,  with  grim  Fort  Adams  at  its  extreme 
point  guarding  the  entrance  through  which  they  had  just  come.  To 
the  west,  forming  the  other  shore  of  the  harbor,  was  Conanicut  Island, 
with  a  queer  round  fort,  directly  opposite  the  newer  and  more  formid- 
able fortification.  Many  sail-boats  brought  their  passengers  to  the 
gangway,  and  visitors  were  on  board  in  great  numbers,  all  eager  to  see 
the  historic  craft,  as  well  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers. 

Fort  Adams,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  old  style  of  harbor 
defenses,  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  Rhode  Island 
troops,  and  as  the  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  were  to  establish 
the  school  there,  arrangements  were  soon  made  by  which  possession 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  naval  authorities,  and  after  an  interchange  of 
gun  salutes  the  formal  transfer  was  effected. 

Naturally  there  were  many  applications  for  liberty  to  visit  the  city, 
but  they  were  not  received  with  any  particular  favor  by  Captain 
George,  who,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  afiairs,  was  temporarily  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  Hardly  had  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  when 
the  ''^  Baltic'^  was  seen  steaming  into  the  harbor,  having  on  board  the 
officers  of  the  school,  with  their  families,  and  such  of  the  movable 
property  as  could  be  gathered  in  the  short  tfme  allowed  for  their  flight 
from  Annapolis.  With  the  arrival  of  his  superiors  the  reign  of  Cap- 
tain George  was  over,  and  the  superintendent  resumed  his  sway.  With 
this  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  the  new  existence  of  the  school  * 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE  KEW  HOME. 


Before  any  decided  steps  had  been  taken  looking  towards  the  taking 
up  of  the  academic  work  where  it  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted,  there 
came  an  order  detaching  the  second  classmen,  and  ordering  them  into 
active  service,  a  change  which  was  received  with  much  joy  by  them. 
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At  the  same  time  the  lieutenaDts  who  had  been  doing  duty  on  board 
the  ship  were  likewise  detached,  and  ordered  to  various  vessels  fitting 
out  for  the  blockading  fleet.  Three  of  the  second  class,  tempted  by 
the  substantial  offer  of  appointments  as  acting  masters  (the  grade  next 
below  lieutenant),  were  persuaded  to  remain,  and  take  the  places  of  the 
lieutenants  going  away  as  officers-in-charge.  The  remainder  stayed  not 
upon  the  order  of  their  going,  but  went  at  once,  most  of  them  taking 
the  night-boat  to  New  York,  exchanging  hearty  cheers  as  they  passed 
the  "Constitution/' 

This  sudden  move  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Washington 
necessitated  a  reorganization  of  the  battalion,  with  the  third  classmen 
occupying  the  posts  of  honor.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  of  but 
short  duration,  for  hardly  had  it  been  effected  when  orders  were  most 
unexpectedly  received  that  sent  the  third  class  also  afloat  into  the  scenes 
of  active  strife.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  officers  at  this  time  that 
it  was  deemed  a  wise  move-to  have  the  services  of  those  who  had  been 
less  than  two  years  at  the  school,  and  who  had  had  necessarily  little  or 
no  experience.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  unlooked-for  change  in 
their  prospects,  from  the  dull  routine  of  study  to  the  participation  in 
the  activities  of  the  time,  was  gladly  welcomed  by  them.  Not  more 
gladly,  however,  than  by  the  fourth  .class,  which  now  became  the  sole 
remaining  representation  of  the  large  and  flourishing  Annapolitan 
r^ime;  and  being  such,  the  old  organization,  so  far  as  was  prac* 
ticable,  was  again  resumed,  and  our  friends,  Jack  and  Ben,  were  once 
more  installed  in  office.  The  only  ones  who  had  any  tinge  of  regret 
at  the  new  order  of-  things  were  those  members  of  the  class  who  were 
known  as  iurnbcLcks^  and  who  naturally  would  have  preferred  going 
with  those  wlio  had  once  been  their  classmates,  and  seeking  in  their 
company  the  activities  of  a  larger  sphere  of  action. 

Within  a  very  few  days  the  academic  routine  was  resumed,  some 
of  the  casemates  of  the  fort  being  used  as  study-  and  recitation-rooms, 
while  in  others  were  the  superintendent's  and  other  offices.  In  the 
change  of  the  base  that  had  been  made  the  dapper  littie  secretary  had 
disappeared,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  senior  clerk,  who  has  ever 
since  worthily  filled  the  position,  which  all  who  know  him  (and  who 
of  the  young  navy  does  not?)  trust  he  may  be  long  preserved  to  oc- 
cupy. Of  the  naval  officers  there  remained  but  the  superintendent,  the 
commandant  (who  was  himself  soon  detached),  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  school-ship,  together  with  the  three  recently-promoted 
officers-in-charge.  The  academic  staff  had  been  considerably  depleted 
in  various  ways,  though  there  was  still  plenty  of  material  with  which 
to  conduct  the  school.  Jack  missed  his  old  instructor  in  geography, 
who  had  "  gone  with  his  State"  to  such  an  extent  that  before  an  ex- 
cited mob  of  the  citizens  of  Annapolis  he  had  taken  off^  the  coat  which, 
with  its  naval  buttons,  he  was  then  wearing,  and  trampled  it  in  dis- 
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grace  beneath  his  feet^  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  lookers-OD.  When  this 
story  was  told  there  was  something  of  a  feeling  of  rejoicing  that,  under 
the  martial  law  that  now  prevailed  in  the  aleepy  old  town,  no  such 
offense  would  be  possible  unless  followed  by  condign  punishment. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  fort  should  be  used  as  the  quarters 
of  the  school  during  its  temporary  sojourn  in  its  northern  refuge ;  but 
experience  soon  showed  that  the  casemates  were  altogether  too  damp  for 
such  uses,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  class,  therefore,  still 
slept  and  ate  on  board  the  ship,  going  to  and  from  the  shore  in  the 
boats.  It  was  now  getting  well  ,along  into  May,  and  fully  a  month 
had  been  lost  from  study.  The  regular  examination  was,  therefore,  put 
off  until  such  time  as  the  prescribed  course  should  be  finished.  Under 
this  stimulus  the  ordinary  routine  went  on,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
with  something  of  a  spring-fever  like  manner  on  the  part  of  most  of  tlie 
youngstera,  especially  as  by  this  time  acquaintances  were  beginning  to 
be  made  with  the  fair  occupants  of  the  carriages  that  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  afternoon  about  the  hour  of  drill.  There  was  not  much 
time  to  spare,  however,  and  but  little  liberty  was  granted  to  visit  the 
city,  as  it  was  quite  a  long  walk  by  the  road,  and  also  because  there 
was  a  desire  to  keep  an  official  eye  upon  all  parties  concerned.  The 
afternoons  of  Saturday  were  mostly  spent  in  wandering  around  the 
fort  and  exploring  its  various  ramifications.  With  the  very  many 
hiding-places  that  it  afforded,  it  is  not  bejond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  many  a  quiet  pipe  or  cigar  was  surreptitiously  smoked,  and 
many  a  social  game  of  cards  enjoyed. 

The  examination  came  at  last,  and  was  comparatively  soon  over. 
Jack  found  himself  among  the  ekbrSy  as  he  had  hoped,  and  Ben,  too, 
had  pulled  up  considerably.  A  very  few  were  found  deficient,  and 
departed  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  now  definitely  an- 
nounced that  there  was  to  be  no  practice  cruise  as  usual,  as  a  ship 
could  not  be  spared,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  work  that  should,  so  far  as  possible,  take  the  place  of  the 
experience  which  a  trip  to  Madeira  would  give. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  so  arrange  the  routine  as  to  keep  the 
midshipmen  employed  as  constantly  as  during  the  academic  year,  and 
hence  there  were  more  opportunities  afforded  for  such  little  pleasures 
as  tobacco  and  cards.  During  their  stay  on  board  Jack  had  been  quite 
intimate  with  the  Massachusetts  officers,  and  he  had  learned  from  them 
something  regarding  their  manner  of  drill,  which  knowledge  was  turned 
to  account  in  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  society,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  the  Navy  Zouaves.  Jack  was  made  the  captain,  and  the  drill 
was  modeled  upon  that  of  its  progenitor  from  Salem.  It  is  really  won- 
derful how  much  work  a  boy  will  do  for  the  fun  of  it;  and  the  zest 
with  which  the  Zouaves  went  at  their  task  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  great  credit  to  them  had  it  been  displayed  in  what  might  be 
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oalled  a  public^  rather  than  a  private,  directioQ.  After  a  few  prelim- 
inary trials  on  shore,  in  the  quiet  rece&see  of  the  old  fort,  permission 
was  obtained  from  Captain  George  to  have  the  drills  on  board  ship, 
and  every  facility  was  given  by  him  to  aid  the  organization.  He  sent 
for  a  book  on  the  bayonet  exercise,  gave  the  use  of  muskets  and  accou- 
trements, and,  as  a  distinctive  mark,  allowed  the  wearing  of  a  red  cap 
with  a  white  tassel  during  drills,  and  oocasionftlly  at  other  times.  This 
head-gear  was  extremely  inexpensive,  being  constructed  of  a  cartridge- 
bag,  with  some  threads  of  canvas  as  an  ornament.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  the  execution  of  the  manual  of  arms  and  of  the  bayr 
onet  exercise  became  so  perfect  that  visitors  were  asked  on  board  by  the 
captain,  and  it  soon  became  quite  the  thing  to  '^  go  aboard  ship  and  see 
the  Zouaves  drill.''  Naturally  enough  the  visitors  came  to  know  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  in  this  way  many  acquaintances  were 
formed  with  members  of  the  fair  sex. 

Two  or  three  of  these  young  ladies,  who  were  frequent  visitors,  ber 
came  very  great  favorites  with  all,  and  in  due  course  they  were  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  Zouaves,  and  furnished  with  the  badge  that 
had  recently  been  adopted,  and  was  allowed  to  be  worn.  This  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  small  knot  of  gold  cord  worn  in  the  button-hole ; 
but  small  as  it  was,  it  was  quite  something  much  prized  by  its  pos- 
sessors, and  greatly  sought  after  by  those  who  were  not.  If  the  vera- 
cious chronicler  were  to  assert  that  there  was  something  more  than  a 
purely  platonic  feeling  existing  (on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  at  least), 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  denial  could  be  made.  However,  it  was  not 
anything  particularly  dangerous  to  either  party,  only  it  was  productive 
of  an  extremely  good  feeling,  and  it  made  the  boys  happy  for  the  time, 
if  not  the  girls. 

There  was  a  semblance  of  study  hours  in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
rudiments  of  navigation  were  supposed  to  be  learned  ;  but  as  no  credit 
was  given  for  good  results,  or  blame  for  poor  ones,  only  those  who  had 
a  natural  tendency  to  study  did  much  at  it.  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  the  rigging-loft,  wherein  various  myste- 
ries of  marlinspike  seamanship  were  learned,  and  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical benefit  derived.  This  instruction  was  followed  by  an  infantry 
drill  on  the  parade-ground  of  the  fort,  which  was  generally  surrounded 
by  carriages  containing  people  who  had  driven  over  from  town,  for  by 
this  time  the  hotels  were  quite  well  filled,  and  the  watering-place  life 
of  that  day  had  begun.  Many  of  the  Southern  habituSa  were  absent, 
but  some  were  still  there,  one  fair  damsel  in  particular  making  herself 
quite  conspicuous  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Louisiana  pelican  badge, 
which  she  wore  upon  her  dress. 

It  was,  however,  on  Saturday  mornings,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  that  the  quiet  of  the  fort  was  most  enjoyed.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  2iOuaves  would  practice  some  new  evolution  with  which  to 
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astonish  the  spectators  during  the  coming  week.  Their  discipline  was 
very  strict ;  none  even  spoke  to  the  captain  without  the  most  respectful 
salute  and  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  the  soldier,  and  this  volun- 
tary submission  was  peculiarly  marked  when  contrasted  with  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  young  men,  who  prefer,  as  a  rule,  no  master  but  them- 
selves. Other  groups  might  be  found  stowed  away  in  other  parts  of 
the  various  ditches  or  moats,  of  which  there  were  several,  engaged, 
perhaps,  in  more  lawless,  but  not  less  enjoyed,  amusements. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  liberty,  coming  once  a  fortnight,  was  much 
enjoyed,  and  many  were  the  walks  taken  by  the  lads,  not  alone,  how- 
ever, for  their  fair  acquaintances  were  ever  ready  for  a  stroll  to  the 
bathing  beach  and  the  glorious  cliffs.  They  went  generally  by  way  of 
that  charming  street,  the  shade  of  whose  overarching  trees  protected 
them  from  the  sun,  and  down  the  long  vista  of  which  could  be  seen 
various  pairs  pursuing  the  same  course,  towards  the  brownstone  lodge, 
iirhich  closed  the  view.  Who  that  has  ever  walked  through  Love 
Lane,  either  with  or  without  some  charming  companion,  can  forget  its 
exquisite  beauty,  its  rustic  charms,  forming  so  great  a  contrast  to  the 
loud-resounding  sea  beating  at  the  foot  of  the  clifis,  or  rolling  in  broad 
sheets  of  foam  upon  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  most  excellent  bathing 
beach  in  America?  What  rambles  those  were  during  the  sunny  days 
of  that  first  summer,  when  the  war  was  hardly  begun,  and  people  did 
not  realize  what  it  all  meant!  Will  Purgatory  or  Paradise,  the  Forty 
Steps  or  Spouting  Rock  ever  be  efikced  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
saw  them  then  under  the  guidance  of  those  fair  cicerones?  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  there  was  datiger  to  hearts  lurking  somewhere 
in  these  entirely  informal  gatherings ;  but  while  there  were  some  slight 
symptoms  of  such  a  malady,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  intercourse  of  these 
boys  and  girls  (for  such  they  really  were)  was  upon  the  most  uncon- 
ventional and  platonic  footing.  They  did  not  pretend  to  be  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  but  to  be  just  what  they  were,  and  their 
frankness  found  its  reward  in  the  freedom  with  which  their  association 
was  permitted,  and  with  no  ill  results  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  a  fellow 
would  get  spoony,  but  not  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  the  atmosphere 
was  too  clear  for  any  such  nonsense  as  that,  and  as  successive  genera- 
tions of  midshipmen  were  annually  making  their  appearance,  it  was 
well  for  the  feminine  portion  of  the  community  that  there  should  be 
no  entanglements  carried  over  from  preceding  years. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  routine  was  well  under  way,  a  series  of 
semi-monthly  hops  began.  These  were  far  in  advance  of  those  at  An- 
napolis, for  with  the  old  study-room  bulkheads  down  and  the  tables 
moved  forward,  there  was  the  whole  space  of  the  gun-deck  as  far  as  the 
foremast  available  for  dancing.  As  is  usual  on  board  ship  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  deck  was  tastefully  ornamented  with  various  colored  signal 
flags,  while  the  quarter-deck  was  also  curtained  off  in  a  similar  manner. 
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The  band,  which  had  been  brought  from  Annapolis  in  the  '^  Baltic/'  as 
part  of  the  baggage  of  the  school,  gave  forth  its  merry  strains,  and  every 
one  was  as  happy  as  possible.  It  so  happened  that  Jack  was  one  of 
the  committee  whose  name  appeared  upon  the  cards  of  invitation, 
which,  by  the  way,  were  most  eagerly  sought,  for  it  soon  became  quite 
fashionable  to  go  to  the  "  Constitution's"  hops.  Apart  from  the  pleas- 
ure which  an  excursion  to  a  vessel  of  war  gives  to  the  average  young 
woman,  there  was  the  additional  historic  charm  of  ^^  Old  Ironsides,''  in 
whose  cabin  was  to  be  seen  the  veritable  blue  flag  which  Perry  flew  at 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  with  its  inscription,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship !" 
As  one  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  guests.  Jack  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  people,  and  many  were  the  invitations  to  din- 
ner or  tea,  as  also  many  were  the  requests  for  "  cards  for  a  friend"  re- 
ceived by  him.  Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  these  entertainments 
was  the  fact  of  their  taking  place  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  was  quite 
practicable  to  go  ashore  to  tea  ailer  they  were  over,  as  was  often  Jack's 
good  fortune.  At  these  dances  the  honorary  members  of  the  Zouaves 
were  under  the  protection  of  their  comrades,  who  saw  that  their  dancing 
cards  were  properly  filled,  oftentimes  before  they  came  aboard,  so  that 
their  afternoon's  amusement  was  all  laid  out  beforehand. 

In  such  guileless  and  happy  fashion  the  summer  months  were  pass- 
ing away,  when  the  whole  class  .was  electrified  by  the  announcement 
that  leave  for  three  weeks  was  to  be  granted  those  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Alas !  for  poor  Jack.  His  home  was  so  far  away 
that  he  could  not  think  of  going,  partly  on  account  of  the  expense  (for 
he  would  not  ask  for  any  money  from  home),  and  partly  because  the 
time  taken  in  going  and  returning  would  leave  him  but  little  vacation. 
His  heart  yearned  for  a  sight  of  the  old  home  and  tlie  dear  ones  there, 
more  especially  when  he  bade  Ben  good-by ;  but  he  schooled  himself 
to  bear  the  disappointment,  and  endeavored  to  console  himself  by 
having  as  good  a  time  as  he  knew  how  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Atj«an  D.  Brown, 

CJomma'nder  U^S.N. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INSIDE   VIEWS   OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

In  a  previous  number  of  The  United  Sebvice  I  have  endeavored,, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  organized  sys- 
tem exists  in  the  various  departmentss  of  the  civil  service  as  to  the 
matter  of  promotion. 

Why  the  servants  of  the  goverment  in  its  civil  branches  should  have 
been  left  to  this  day  without  that  order  of  defense  against  injustice  and 
undeserving  reward  which  so  justly  and  positively  protects  the  mem- 
bers of  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  it  is  at  first  thought  very 
difficult  to  conceive ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  glaring  defect  in  the 
economy  of  the  government  is  offered  in  the  unfortunate  fact,  that  from 
the  very  formation  of  the  service  itself  its  misfortunes  have  been  bat 
the  natural  results  of  a  system  built  wholly  upon  the  foundation  of 
politics. 

An  establisiiraent  raised  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  such  a  founda- 
tion can  never  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  repose  in  its  occapants^ 
or  oifer  any  possible  hope  of  safety  to  its  constantly  changing  tenants. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  assurance  of 
permanent  tenure  of  office  even  during  that  virtuous  condition  known 
as  good  behavior ;  while  the  possibilities  of  promotion  on  the  simple 
evidence  of  merit  are  too  far  removed  to  encourage  any  serious  contem- 
plation of  the  subject  by  any  employ^  not  wholly  unsophisticated  in 
these  matters. 

The  problem  of  relief  from  the  various  evils  existing  in  the  civil 
service  is  undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  solve,  and  it& 
solution  can  only  be  reached  by  careful  consideration  of  the  various 
causes  from  which  these  wrongs  have  sprung,  and  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  the  people  to  establish  such  systems  of  reform  in  the  service  as 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  the  commission  of  acts  of  injustice  by  the 
power  of  political  or  personal  influence. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
reform  has  been  taken  already,  and  its  benefits  and  power  for  good  are 
too  apparent  to  admit  of  argument.  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
the  civil  service  law,  and  the  commission  appointed  to  execute  its  pro- 
visions. 
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The  oontiDuanoe  of  this  oommission  for  more  than  two  years,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  by  a  Congress 
politically  divided,  but  agreeing  as  to  the  necessity  of  sach  a  law,  no 
attempt  at  its  repeal  has  been  made,  gives  undoubted  evidence  of  its 
necessity,  and  its  indorsement  by  the  people  r^ardless  of  politics. 

This  law  has  practically  and  hopelessly  closed  the  doors  of  the 
departments  against  the  importunities  and  unscrupulous  designs  of 
politicians,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  service  is  con- 
cerned. While  many  a  politician  or  member  of  Congress  may  feel  a 
sense  of  disappointment  and  even  injury  at  being  deprived  of  this 
method  of  rewarding  political  services  rendered  for  him,  I  am  sure  the 
relief  he  must  experience  at  being  able  to  respond  to  applicants  for 
such  charity  that  the  law  prevents  his  payment  in  such  a  manner, 
must  more  than  compensate  him  for  the  grief  he  had  experienced  over 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 

Having  thus  far  relieved  the  civil  service  from  that  burden  which 
had  encumbered  its  progress  for  so  many  years,  and  from  that  d^rad- 
ing  influence  which  had  so  largely  filled  the  government  o£Sces  with 
the  unworthy  beneficiaries  of  mere  political  services,  and  had  almost 
converted  the  departments  of  the  government  into  political  asylums, 
let  the  people  now  take  one  more  step,  and  close  the  last  remaining 
door  in  the  face  of  politics  and  influence. 

Through  this  door  they  still  come  to  plead  for  the  promotion  of 
their  friends.  No  law  has  reached  them  at  that  entrance,  and  the  door 
is  still  open  for  their  admission.  Let  that  door  be  closed  also,  and 
then  look  inside  and  see  what  plan  can  be  adopted  to  regulate  promo- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  justice  to  every  employ6  of  the  govern- 
ment when  the  time  comes  for  recognition  of  merit. 

Any  law  which  may  be  enacted,  or  any  rule  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  may  be  added  to  relieve  this  wrong,  must,  in  order 
to  be  effective  in  its  operations,  remove  the  possibility  of  mere  personal 
preference,  in  the  recommendation  of  persons  for  promotion,  by  the 
heads  of  the  bureaus  and  their  subordinate  chiefs  of  divisions. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  a  person  is  to  be  recommended  for  pro- 
motion by  the  chief  of  his  division,  personal  preference  will  govern 
the  selection  in  every  case,  and  the  spirit  of  justice  becomes  perverted 
by  reason  of  such  an  act. 

The  only  possible  plan  which  shall  overcome  such  objections  must 
be  one  which  shall  bring  each  man  to  the  front,  at  such  a  time  as 
his  term  of  service  and  his  merit  shall  in  the  natural  order  place  him 
there,  for  consideration  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Upon 
this  simple  plan  are  based  the  military  and  naval  systems  of  promotion, 
which  are  as  near  perfect  plans  of  justice  as  can  be  devised. 

U(K)n  such  a  system  in  the  civil  service,  or  at  least  upon  a  plan  es- 
tablished on  that  true  theory  of  promotion,  merit  or  length  of  service 
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oould  not  be  ignored  in  selections  for  promotion^  as  unfortunatelj 
they  frequently  are  now. 

The  promotion  of  a  person  in  the  civil  service  does  not,  under  the 
present  order  of  things,  by  any  means  imply  elevation  to  a  higher  grade 
of  duties ;  for  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  promotion  the  party 
simply  returns  to  his  accustomed  work^  and  receives  two  hundred 
dollars  more  a  year  for  doing  it  I  speak  of  the  classified  grades  of 
clerkships  as  to  this  matter. 

^y  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service  law  it  is  contemplated  that  pro- 
motion shall  extend  even  to  the  change  of  bureaus  from  the  lower  grades. 

In  the  selection  of  a  man  for  promotion  to  the  head  of  a  division, 
after  he  shall  have  reached  a  clerkship  of  the  highest  grade,  reference 
should  be  made  to  his  exeauiive  ability,  as  well  as  to  other  qualifica- 
tions, before  placing  him  in  a  position  where  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  to  be  brought  under  his  immediate  control  and  supervision.  This 
quality  has  frequently  been  overlooked  in  such  promotions,  and  has 
produced  extremely  bad  results.  In  some  cases  the  most  degrading 
and  slavish  discipline  has  been  enforced,  while  in  others  there  has  been 
such  a  total  absence  of  order  as  to  result  in  the  constant  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  the  government. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  resulting  from  injudicious  selections 
by  personal  preference  or  influence,  I  should  rt^rd  it  as  highly  im- 
portant that  promotions  to  those  grades  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  being  made. 

If  the  people  have  so  far  committed  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
civil  service  reform  as  to  entrust  the  whole  responsibility  of  admis- 
sion to  the  service  to  the  commission  governing  such  admissions,  baaed 
upon  a  law  whose  benefits  are  universally  admitted,  and  the  justice  of 
which  is  beyond  question,  it  would  seem  but  natural  that  their  further 
demand  should  be,  that  the  faithful  and  meritorious  servants  of  the 
government  should  be  protected  in  their  rights  after  their  admission 
by  the  same  principles  of  justice  which  brought  them  in. 

Strange  and  glaring  cases  of  utter  indi£Perenoe  to  the  rights  of  otiiers 
are  being  constantly  presented  in  the  matter  of  promotions.  The  pro- 
priety of  such  promoticxis  cannot  with  safety  be  questioned  by  those 
who  feel  the  injury  done  themselves. 

There  seems  to  be  no  appeal  in  such  cases,  for  there  is  no  law  to 
which  they  can  point  to  arrest  such  action. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  at  an  early  day  the  rules  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  so  far  extended  by  the  President  as 
to  bring  within  their  scope  the  regulation  of  this  long-neglected  wrong 
which  appeals  for  justice  ivmde  the  service. 

I.  E.  Vaul. 
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THE  THIRTY  YEARS'    WAR. 

WITH    SPECIAL    RBFEBBNCB    TO    THB    MILITARY    OPERATIONS 

AND  INFLUENCE  OP  THB  SWEDES. 

PART  III. — Supplementary.    II. 

(Continued  from  page  225.) 

«  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  one  of  bloody  conJUcts,  OLOBiocrs  yictobibs,  but 
of  an  incessant  change  of  good  and  evil  Fostuvk." — Frxttag's  <'  Verganffenheit," 
ii.  21-22. 

'*  A  commanding  general  must  possess  discretion  and  talent.  An  indifferent 
or  negligent  general  is  worth  no  more  than  a  lazy  or  idle  mechanic.'' — XsKOPHoir. 

^'  Discipline  is  the  salration  of  armies.     Indiscipline  has  destroyed  many." — 

ZXKOPHOK. 

These  expeditions  not  only  served  to  harass  the  Saxons  but  traversed 
all  their  enterprises  until  afler  they  had  united  with  a  corps  of  Im- 
perialists under  the  Count  of  Hatzfeld,  who  brought  with  him  some 
of  the  best  regiments  in  the  Emperor's  servioe.  After  this  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  enemy  became  so  preponderating  that  Ban6r^  with 
all  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  could  not  make  up  for  the  inferior 
number  of  his  troops.  He  therefore  retired,  and  took  possession  of  a 
fortified  camp  at  Werbeu.  Without  any  hesitation,  the  Elector  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Swedes,  invested  Magdeburg,  the  most 
important  of  all  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
Ban£r  was  too  weak,  with  an  army  which  hardly  numbered  nine  thou- 
sand effective  men,  even  to  try  and  rescue  this  city  from  a  threefold 
stronger  enemy.  He  therefore  resolved  that  until  the  Count  of  Wasa- 
boi*g,  a  naturai  son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  could  arrive  with  a  rein- 
forcement from  Pomerania,  he  would  remain  in  his  camp  and  let  his 
soldiers  renew  their  strength  through  rest  He  hoped  that  the  com- 
mander, Johann  Drake,  would  now  manifest  the  same  courage  as 
Melcher  Falkenberg,  who  commanded  in  the  same  city  when  Tilly  be- 
sieged and  took  it  in  1631,  and  would  defend  it  with  equal  resolution, 
and  not  allow  this  important  fortress,  upon  which  his  plans  of  future 
operations  partly  depended,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
Drake  was  one  of  those  cowards  who  in  face  of  danger  forget  country 
and  duty.  He  tried,  like  Cronstedt  at  Sweaborg,  by  several  splendid 
enterprises  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  obtain  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  abuse  it  ¥rith  snooess ;  for  although  he  had  plenty  of  men, 
powder,  and  provisions^  he  surrendered  the  city  just  at  the  very  hour 
when  Ban6r,  at  length  able  to  do  so,  was  about  to  attempt  its  relief. 
The  news  of  this  unfortunate  event,  the  surrender  of  Magdeburg, 
knocked  into  pi  all  the  plans  of  Ban4r.  He  no  longer  possessed  a 
single  fortress  on  the  Elbe  in  which  he  could  take  refuge  when  reverses 
might  come  upon  him,  and  wherein  he  could  collect  provisions  with 
safety  for  liis  army.  But  without  losing  time  by  vain  discussions  and 
repinings,  he  summoned  from  the  Weser,  Leslie,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience and  unimpeachable  fidelity,  left  his  camp  at  Werben  and 
marched  to  Luneburg.  After  this  conquest  he  intended  to  invade 
Misnia  and  Thuringia ;  but  the  progress  of  the  united  hostile  armies 
on  the  Havel,  the  surrender  of  Brandenburg,  Bathenaus,  and  Havel- 
burg  compelled  him  to  an  immediate  retreat.  At  Salzwedel  he  called 
together  his  most  experienced  colonels,  to  hear  their  advice.  The 
greater  part  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  draw  nearer  towards 
the  Baltic,  to  unite  with  Wrangel,  Sr.,  who  was  stationed  in  Pomerania, 
and  was  employed  in  defending  this  Province  against  the  Imperialists. 
Ban^r,  however,  saw  that  such  a  retreat  would  occasion  the  loss  of  all 
those  places  which  the  Swedes  still  held  in  possession  along  the  Elbe, 
in  Westphalia,  and  other  districts.  During  these  consultations  several 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  which  stated  that  ten  regiments  under  the 
command  of  the  Saxon  General  Dahne  had  marched  into  Perleberg, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Swedish  bridge  of  boats  at 
that  point  or  to  attack  Wrangel.  This  information  determined  Ban6r 
to  risk  a  battle  which  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  Swedes,  whether 
they  should  return  to  their  own  country  without  revenge  for  their 
sacrificed  treasures  or  for  the  Swedish  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  Grer- 
many,  or,  if  victorious,  they  should  prescriJDe  laws  to  Germany,  ren- 
dered powerless  by  defeat.  He  had  hardly  marched  some  miles  when 
he  learned  that  not  a  part  but  the  whole  of  the  hostile  army  stood  near 
Perleberg.  He  therefore  went  to  Parchim,  to  reinforce  himself  with 
as  many  troops  as  Wrangel  could  spare  to  him,  and,  at  the  review  he 
held  afterwards,  counted  seventeen  thousand  men.  With  these  few  in 
proportion  to  the  enemy  he  flauntingly  and  tauntingly  marched  by  the 
hostile  camp  several  days  in  succession,  insulting  and  endeavoring  to 
lure  them  out  to  fight.  Altliough  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  far 
superior  to  Ban6r  in  foot  as  well  as  in  horse,  he  nevertheless,  like  halting 
Kutusoff  in  1812,  desired  rather  to  ruin  his  antagonist  by  hunger  than 
by  the  sword.  Thus  he  kept  behind  his  intrenchments,  which  were 
protected  on  all  sides  by  swamps  and  woods.  To  attack  such  a  po- 
sition, defended  by  thirteen  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse, 
with  an  inferior  army,  seven  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse, 
was  too  risky  even  for  Ban6r  and  Torstenson.  In  vain,  in  sight  of 
the  Saxe-Imperial  army,  were  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers  put  to 
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flight;  Hatzfeld  and  the  Elector  stood  unmoved.  Our  heroes  there- 
fore directed  their  inarch  towards  the  Elbe,  destroyed  the  Saxon  bridge 
of  boats  over  this  river,  and  manoeuvred  as  if  they  intended  to  resume 
possession  of  Werben.  This  stratagem  had  complete  success ;  for  the 
enemy,  who  feared  to  lose  the  places  covering  the  crossings  of  the  river 
Elbe^  broke  up  from  his  camp  and  forestalled  Ban4r.  Wittstock,  a 
city  until  then  but  little  known^  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
achieved  a  celebrated  name  since  that  time  in  history.  This  place  in 
the  District  of  East  Pri^nitz,  where  the  little  river  Glenz  falls  into  the 
Dosse,  was  surrounded,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  witli  a 
stone  wall  and  deep  ditches.  When  the  Elector  became  acquainted 
with  the  movements  of  the  Swedes,  his  troops — thirteen  brigades,  total 
six  thousand  infantry,  and  seventy  squadrons,  numbering  fifteen  thou- 
sand cavalry,  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  thousand  men  altogether — were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  so-called  Schreckenberg  (Mount 
Terror),  not  Scharfenberg  (Sharp  Mountain),  which  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  in  rear  of  the  Swedish  right,  their  left  wing  leaning  against 
the  city,  and  their  right  against  a  Cloister  or  Monastery.  His  army 
had  with  it  a  large  number  of  heavy  guns,  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
five  pieces.  The  artillery— six  batteries — was  posted  to  the  front  in 
advance  upon  a  [ridge]  high  [steep  like  a?]  wall,(?)  behind  a  line  of  de- 
tached redoubts,  with  wagons  between  the  guns  to  prevent  the  Swedes 
from  breaking  through.  Considering,  also,  that  the  forest  called  the 
^^  Heide^'  extended  even  to  the  mountain  upon  which  the  Saxons  were 
arrayed,  it  is  most  supposable  that  the  Elector,  in  spite  of  all  his 
advantages,  intended  rather  to  avoid  a  battle  than  to  risk  it.  Distant 
from  the  city  some  two  miles  and  more,  towards  the  south  there  had 
been  a  bridge  over  the  Dosse,  which  had  been  partially  destroyed. 

This  bridge  6an6r  hastily  repaired,  and  crossed  upon  it  on  the  24th 
September,  1636.  The  crossing  lasted  from  sunrise  until  noon.  When 
all  the  troops  had  passed  over,  the  Swedish  general  formed  his  line  of 
battle.  He  had  twenty-two  thousand  men  altogether.  Ban6r  himself 
and  Torstenson  commanded  on  the  right  wing;  Stalhanske  and  the 
Scotchman,  Jacob  King,  the  left;  Leslie,  the  centre;  and  Vitzthum, 
the  reserve.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  with  him  one-quarter  of 
the  whole  Swedish  force,  so  that  Ban6r  could  not  have  had  at  his  own 
disposition  over  seventeen  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  ten  thousand 
were  seriously  engaged.  In  other  words,  Ban6r  and  Torstenson  beat 
double  their  numl)ers  with  about  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot.  Seeing 
that  the  forest  (Heide)  separated  the  armies,  Ban6r  perceived  the  risk 
of  a  direct  attack  against  the  front  of  the  Schrekenberg,  and  therefore 
ordered  Stalhanske  and  King,  under  the  blind  of  the  mountains  and 
forest  {Eichenwald),  to  follow  a  wood  road  which  led  far  away  around 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  [exactly  as  Stonewall  Jackson  did  to  fall 
on  Howard's  right  at  Chancel lorsville],  while  he  himself,  with  Torsten- 
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80D^  on  the  right  side  of  the  mount  (Terror),  followed  the  conrse  of  the 
Dosse,  at  first  directly  towards  Wittstock,  and  then  away  from  the  town 
to  fall  on  the  left  of  the  Allies.  At  one  time  there  must  have  been  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  miles  between  tbe  Swedish  right  and  left, 
with  the  enemy  between  them,  and  through  Vitzthum's  treachery  tbe 
reserve  was  in  no  oondition  to  afford  any  assistance  or  support  to  either. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  the  first  shots  were  fired.  ''  If 
God  will !"  was  the  watchword  of  the  Saxons  and  Austrians ;  ''  God 
with  us!''  that  of  the  Swedes.  The  Sazo-Imperialists  advancing 
through  the  wood,  threw  the  whole  of  their  cavalry  upon  the  right 
wing  of  the  Swedes.  Both  sides  fought  with  desperate  courage.  Ban^ 
himself,  Torstenson,  and  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  army,  admitted  they 
had  never  yet  been  present  in  so  obstinate  a  battle.  Not  one  regiment 
on  Ban6r's  right,  under  himself  and  Torstenson,  but  attacked  ten  times, 
and  had  been  as  often  repulsed.  The  day  already  began  to  decline, 
and  with  it  the  hopes  and  resolution  of  the  Swedes,  despite  Bauer's  and 
Torstenson's  examples  of  bravery.  The  soldiers  even  entertained 
thoughts  of  giving  up,  and  already  the  Saxo-Imperialist  troops  raised 
their  shouts  of  Victory,  inspired  by  the  assurances  of  their  officers  that 
the  dreadful  leaders,  Ban6r  and  Torstenson,  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 
Then  Leslie  came  up  with  three  fresh  brigades  of  Infantry,  and  re- 
trieved the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  the  Swedish  reserve  was 
momentarily  expected.  Vitzthum,  who  commanded  this  reserve,  had 
received  repeated  orders  from  Ban^r  to  push  forward,  and  bring  his 
troops  into  action,  because  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  his  prompt 
arrival.  This  Vitzthum  was  a  Saxon,  and  there  were  two  of  this 
name,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  in  the  field,  one  in  the  Swedish,  the 
other  in  the  Saxon  service.  Either  through  a  natural,  but  mistimed 
and  misplaced,  compassion  for  his  countrymen,  or  what  is  more  credi- 
ble, privately  won  over  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  answered  the  re- 
iterated orders  of  Ban6r  "  to  push  on,"  that  he  "  would  come  wheu  it 
should  be  time."  To  his  officers,  who  assembled  around  him,  and  were 
pressing  him  to  march  on  more  quickly,  he  said,  "That  no  lucky  result 
for  the  Swedish  arms  could  be  expected,  and  that  the  same  defeat  was 
awaiting  them  at  Wittstock  which  they  had  suffered  upon  the  fields 
of  Nordlingen."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Ban^r  with  his  volcanic  temper 
and  fiery  resolution  had  not  been  on  the  spot  to  punish  such  dis- 
obedience, as  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  served  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  Stenbock's  Smaland  regiment  at  Lutzen !  (Klopp's  Gfrorer,  789.) 
When  Bernard  had  announced  the  death  of  Gustavus  to  Kniphausen, 
in  command  of  the  centre  of  the  secoud^ine  of  the  Swedes,  and  heard 
that  "the  troops  were  in  good  order,"  he  declared  the  question  was 
simply  one  of  *'  Vengeance  in  Victory,"  and  ordered  the  line  to  ad- 
vance. "  Stenbock's  lieutenant-colonel  [Smalanders,  his  superior  having 
beeii  wounded],  hesitating   to  advance  when  he   [Bernard]   ordered, 
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[Bernard],  passed  his  sward  through  his  body,  and  led  on  to  the  attack 
three  other  regiments/'  and  by  this  determination  the  field  Vas  won  and 
Wallensteln  defeated.  (See  de  P.'s  Life  of  Torstenson,  118.*)"  Even 
a  St.  Just  is  sometimes  not  oat  of  place.  He  was  possessed  of  '^  fiery 
impatience'^  and  "  personal  intrepidity"  *'  heroically  manifested."  In  the 
army,  such  was  his  severity,  "  He  shot  whole  batches  of  qffioers  for  their 
inertness.  [Vitzthum's  least  criminality.]  He  even  caused  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  be  executed."  (Hon.  Geo.  S.  Smythe's  Histono  Epilogues^ 
287.) 

It  was  near  sundown,  when  Ban6r,  doubting,  with  reason,  of  the  vic- 
tory, bent  anxioas  brows  now  to  the  quarter  from  which  Vitzthum  should 
arrive,  now  to  the  point  which  Stalhanske  had  orders  to  attack,  and  take 
the  enemy,  in  reverse,  by  a  detour  round  their  right,  as  Ziethen  did  at 
Torgau  in  1760,  as  McDowell  attempted  to  do  at  Bull  Run  I.  in  1861,  as 
Stonewall  Jackson  did  at  Chancellorsville  in  1863,  and  as  Hooker  did 
at  Chattanooga  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  as  Wilson  did,  in  effect, 
at  Nashville  in  1864.  Alone  and  unsupported,  he  could  no  longer  re- 
sist the  mass  of  the  whole  hostile  force,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  his  nob]e 
calculations  had  failed.  Two  of  Leslie's  brigades  were  almost  cut  to 
pieces  and  their  flags  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Only  the  presence 
of  Ban^r  and  Torstenson,  whose  eminent  courage  had  never  been  more 
severely  tried,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  discouraged  troops,  and  held 
up  to  their  work  those  almost  worn-out  and  demoralized  who  were 
thinking  of  flight.  Now  fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  infantry, 
now  leading  their  cavalry  to  renewed  charges,  these  illustrious  chiefs  set 
an  example  worthy  of  their  past  renown.  Several  officers  fell  at  their 
side,  and  Count  Wasaborg  was  wounded  in  close  proximity  to  Ban6r, 
who,  himself,  regarded  the  battle  as  lost.  The  non-arrival  of  the  re- 
serve he  justly  ascribed  to  treasonable  conspiracy,  but  that  Stalhanske, — 
who  was  in  the  Swedish  service  exactly  what  Pappenheim  had  been  on 
the  Imperial  side  through  actual  love  of  fighting, — did  not  make  his  in- 
fluence manifest  where  it  was  expected  was  inexplicable  to  him.  Ban^r 
did  not  know  the  impediments  which  Stalhanske  encountered.  A  long, 
difficult,  and  circuitous  march  had  kept  him  back  for  some  hours. 
Stalhanske  and  King  knew  perfectly  well  the  importance  of  the  result 
of  that  day.  They,  therefore,  when  they  arrived  at  the  designated  spot 
to  cut  in,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity 
as  made  it  apparent  at  once  that  all  eventual  resistance  would  be  in 
vain.  A  heavy  cannonade,  and  disorder  perceptible  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  revealed  at  last  to  Ban^r  that  Stalhanske  (Steel  Glove  or  Graunt- 
let)  had  got  to  work,  and  was  working  in  to  the  purpose.  He  therefore 
gathered  up  every  available  man,  and  continued  the  contest  until  the 
darkness  of  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  renew  the  combat  on  the  following  day,  after  he  had.  brought 
up  the  reserve,  which  he  had,  unfortunately  from  his  misunderstanding 
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of  the  man,  intrusted  to  Yitzthum.  When  the  Elector  and  Hatzfeld 
perceived  their  right  wing  in  disorder,  and  heard  from  prisoners  that 
the  Swedish  reserve  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  contest,  they  foresaw 
a  new  and  fearful  attack  on  the  following  day.  They,  therefore,  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  save  themselves,  and  what  more  could  be  preserved, 
by  abandoning  the  field  during  the  night.  This  they  did,  and  in  such 
haste  that  they  forgot  the  Chancellory  and  the  whole  Silver  Service  of 
the  Elector,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Stalhanske.  Too  far  worn 
out  that  night,  Stalhanske  and  King,  with  several  thousand  horse,  pur- 
sued the  flying  army  on  the  following  morning,  the  one  on  the  road  to 
Bremen  and  the  other  on  that  to  Pritzwald.  The  battle-field  was  cruelly 
covered  with  dead,  wounded,  and  fleeing,  and  the  roads  with  carriages 
and  wagons  belonging  to  the  trains  of  the  enemy.  The  Elector  was 
so  terrified,  that  again  fleeing  as  he  fled  after  the  running-out  of  his 
own  troops  at  Leipzic,  he  did  not  consider  himself  safe  even  within  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg.  Nay,  so  overwhelming  was  the  fear  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  that  he  continued  his  flight  to  Leipzic,  where  he  arrived 
without  an  army,  without  baggage,  and  without  provisions,  like  a  mere 
partisan  captain,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse.  Five  thousand 
Saxo-Imperialists  out  of  thirty-one  thousand,  and  two  thousand  Swedish 
warriors  out  of  about  seventeen  thousand,  lay  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
the  number  of  the  wounded  was  no  less.  The  Swedes,  although  victo- 
rious, counted  three  thousand  of  the  latter.  Two  thousand  prisoners, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flags,  thirty-five  cannons,  and  several  thousand 
wagons  were  the  immediate  booty  of  the  army  and  the  results  of  a 
day,  on  which  Bau6r  and  Torstenson  had  overcome  at  once  the  desperate 
difficulties  of  the  battle-field,  the  plans  of  treachery,  and  the  enemy  so 
superior  in  numbers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  advantage.  All 
this,  too,  with  an  army  which  had  been  several  times  about  to  become 
dissolved  through  want  of  discipline,  intrigues,  want  of  all  kinds, 
especially  hunger  and  sicknesses,  almost  unheard-of  marches,  labors, 
and  suffering. 

Although  Wittstock  and  Nordlingen  stand  forth  prominent  ex- 
amples of  battles  belonging  to  the  class  peculiar  for  attacks  on  both 
wings, — of  which  Blenheim,  Torgau,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg 
may  be  said,  in  a  partial  degree,  to  belong, — the  rule  holds  good 
in  most  cases,  and  everywhere,  during  the  Wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  consequence  of  the  usual  predominance  of  cavalry  so 
classified,  and  the  nearly  invariable  formation  of  armies  for  combat, — 
Infantry  constituting  the  centre,  and  Horse  and  Dragoons  the  two 
wings.  There  are  also  several  notable  examples  in  the  present  century, 
Dresden,  certainly,  and  Vittoria,  measurably,  as  most  lucidly  explained 
by  Wellington,  and  as  clearly  reported  in  the  Croker  papers.  The 
Ferrcus  (Iron)  Duke,  so  grimly  styled,  spoke  thus : 

^^  I'll  show  you  how  I  won  that  battle.     Lord  Hill  aUacked  along 
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the  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Vittoria,  to  the  rights  on  some  broken, 
wooded  hills.  Into  these  hiUs  [on  the  French  left]  I  sent,  at  first,  a 
small  force,  one  battalion;  the  French  thought  that  was  to  be  our 
attack,  and  drew  off  from  their  right  and  cefnJtre  to  reinforce  it.  I  saw 
this  and  sent  another  regiment  (Cardigan's),  and  by  degrees  increased 
the  force  there.  I  had  the  day  before  sent  Lord  Lynedock  with  his 
corps  to  the  other  side  of  the  little  river  on  our  left,  and  he  had  been 
moving  unseen  behind  some  hills,  till  he  came  on  that  side  quite  round 
the  French  right.  When  I  saw  that  he  had  begun,  and  that  the  French 
were  astonished  at  having  us  both  on  the  right  and  the  kfi^  I  attacked 
the  broken  hill,  which  was  the  French  cenirey  but  they  had  grained  it 
[the  centre]  to  support  their  left,  and  I  carried  it  [pierced  the  centre] 
with  great  ease  and  little  loss."     (Croker  Papers,  ii.  33,  34.) 

Blenheim  was  a  blending  of  the  application  of  the  Wittstock, 
Nordlingen,  and  Vittoria  method,  although  the  bursting  of  the  French 
centre  brought  it  nigher  in  [larallelism  to  Vittoria.  This  latter  had  as 
momentous  effect  on  the  War  problem  as  far  as  Napoleon  was  con- 
cerned  as  Wittstock.     Just  reflect  on  the  dates : 

The  Armistice  of  Plesswitz  or  Suspension  of  Arms,  after  Bautzen, 
20th,  21st  May,  was  signed  4th  June,  to  last  until  the  20th  July,  and 
was  extended  to  the  10th  August,  1813. 

All  this  time  Austria  was  vacillating,  carrying  water  on  both 
shoulders. 

Vittoria  was  fought  and  won  by  Wellington  on  the  21st  June,  1813 
(Waterloo,  18th  June,  1815),  and  decided  which  way  Austria  was  to 
jump : 

'^  Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  Fortune's  Champion." 

Napoleon  might  have  completed,  with  justice,  the  whole  sentence  of 
the  rating  of  Constance. 

On  the  28th  June,  just  time  enough  for  the  news  of  Wellington's 
victory  to  have  reached  the  Place  of  Conference,  say  Prague,  Napoleon 
aud  Metternich  had  their  famous  interview  at  Dresden. 

Austria  then  join^  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  Napoleon's  fate  was 
sealed. 

All  due  to  Wellington's  victories  in  Spain,  especially  Vittoria. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  June  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
passion,  marrying,  and  battle  month,  and  more  great  battles  have  been 
fought  in  the  space  of  the  six  weeks  from  the  last  week  of  May  to  the 
beginning  of  July  than  in  any  other  like  number  of  days  during  the 
year.  The  following  examples  are  winnowed  from  Von  Kausler's 
List  of  Modern  Battles  worthy  of  study : 

1097  A.D.,  Nice,  20th  June;  Doryl»um,  Ist  July ;  1099,  Capture  of  Jerusalem, 
7th  July  ;  1802,  Courtray,  the  first  and  real  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  11th  June,  most 
books  say  11th  July,  French  chivalry  conquered  by  Flemish  artisans.     This 
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was  the  first  great  blow  at  Fendalism.  1889,  Laupen,  Slst  Jane ;  1880,  Siege  of 
Chioggia  termiDated  in  triumph  of  Venetians  iigainst  Genoese,  24th  June ;  1389, 
Kossowa,  16th  June ;  1476,  Morat,  22d  June  ;  1585»  Siege  of  Antwerp  commenced, 
1st  June  J  1628,  the  month  of  June  determined  the  fate  of  Stralsund,  on  which 
depended  the  intervention  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  1674,  Sins- 
heim,  16th  Jane ;  1676,  Fehrbellin  laid  the  basis  of  Prussia's  military  ascent  to 
triumph,  18th  June,  same  day  as  of  Waterloo;  1690,  Fleurus,  1st  July;  1698, 
Neerwinden,  29th  June;  1,703,  Eckeren,  80th  June:  1704,  Donawerth,  2d  July; 
1706,  Siege  of  Turin  commenced,  2d  June  ;  1743,  Dettingen,  27th  June ;  1746, 
Hohen-Friedberg,  4th  June;  1757,  KoUin,  18th ;  1758,  Crefeld,  28d ;  1760,  Landshnt, 
23d  June ;  1799,  Trebbia,  18th,  19th  June ;  1800,  Marengo,  14th  June ;  1807,  Heil»- 
berg,  10th  June ;  1808,  Medina  del  Bio-Secco,  14th  June ;  1809,  Baab,  14th  ;  1809, 
Wagram,  5th,  6th  July;  1816,  Ligny,  16th;  Wavre,  17th,  18th;  Waterloo,  18th 
June ;  1868,  Gettysburg,  'lst-3d  July ;  1863,  Vicksburg,  4th  July ;  1863,  Helena, 
4th  July ;  etc. 

It  is  very  sad  to  learn  and  even  more  sad  to  state  that  Vitzthum,  hav- 
ing been  an  officer  under  Wrangel  Senior,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
imbued  with  that  veteran  marshal's  hostility  to  Ban6r  and  jealousy  of 
his  success.  Three  times  Ban^r  was  nearly  ruined  and  exposed  to  the 
utmost  peril  through  this  Old  Sinner's  shortcomings :  1.  By  not  aflTord- 
ing  him  adequate  support  in  1635 ;  2.  Now  through  Vitzthum ;  and,  3. 
By  his  own  desertion  of  Ban6r  on  the  Oder,  at  the  crisis  of  the  famous 
retreat  from  Torgau  in  1637. 

Wittstock,  however,  made  up  for  all,  and  more  than  restored  all 
that  Nordlingen  had  lost  and  imperiled,  and  must  inure  as  much  to  the 
credit  of  Torstenson  as  of  Ban^r. 

Besides  the  advantages  which  this  victory  procured  for  the  Swedish 
army  for  the  coming  winter,  it  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  fearful  dread 
of  the  name  of  Ban6r,  which  was  not  diminished  by  his  subsequent 
campaigns.  When  the  general  had  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
which  were  irought  in  safety  to  Mecklenburg,  he  continued  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy. .  Contrary  to  his  habit,  this  was  done  very  slowly.  The 
cause  lay  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country,  which  rather 
resembled  an  Arabian  desert  with  its  starving  Bedouins  than  an  Euro- 
pean province.  To  provide  for  the  army  Ban^r  was  compelled  to  drag 
along  with  him  a  prodigious  number  of  wagon^  and  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, by  which  his  army  was  prevented  from  anything  like  celerity  of 
movement,  since  in  the  Saxon  districts  he  had  to  traverse,  which  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  presented  every  mark  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing wealth  and  prosperity,  now  nothing  but  plundered  and  aban- 
doned buildings  were  encountered.  Ban6r  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  misery  of  this  country.  Under  his  leadership  the  war  had 
assumed  another  appearance  after  the  Peace  of  Prague  (30th  May, 
1635) ;  one  totally  difiFerent  from  what  it  had  presented  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After  Lutzen,  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
(nominal  Swedes)  were  not  behind  the  Imperialists,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Ti  Uy  or  Wallenstein,  in  their  savagery.     The  hatred  which 
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Ban6r  felt  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony  induced  him  to  overlook  the 
manifestations  of  cruelty  by  his  soldiers  towards  the  Saxons, — horrors 
for  which  even  Ban6r's  admirers  cannot  find  excuses.  While  the 
Swedes  were  destroying  everything  which  might  support  their  enemies, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  exhausting  their  own  sources  of  supply  and, 
partly,*  as  a  consequence,  this  method  of  procedure  put  a  stop  to  the 
course  of  Ban6r's  progress  and  success.  Thus  far,  as  a  rule,  simply 
in  regard  to  Ban6r,  from  the  Swedish  Plutarch  of  von  Lundblad. 
Reader,  now  turn  to  corroborating  sources  of  information. 

After  the  battle  of  Wittstock,  what  says  Becker  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Germany  (ix.  ii.  13,  8-9)?  "The  Swedes  (to  translate)  there- 
upon broke  like  a  deluge  over  Saxony,  and  treated  it  fearfully,  out  of 
pure  revenge.  No  one  can  read  without  emotion  the  narratives  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  miserable  times  as  they  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  chronicles  of  different  cities.  The  fields  remained  fallow  through 
want  of  seed  of  all  kinds,  of  farm  cattle,  and  even  of  hands  to  till 
them,  and  the  villages  stood  void  of  inhabitants,  and,  of  the  living,  one 
portion  fled  into  the  cities,  another  enlisted,  because  those  were  the  only 
courses  which  gave  any  promise  either  of  security  or  means  of  pre- 
serving existence.  All  kinds  of  intercourse  was  at  an  end,  because  in 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  not  a  single  horse  remained.  Carrion- 
cattle,  dead  from  disease,  rats  and  mice  came  to  be  regarded  as  choice 
morsels ;  many  corpses  were  discovered  upon  dung-heaps,  in  which  poor 
wretches,  a  few  hours  before  they  died  of  starvation,  had  endeavored 
to  discover  some  shocking  means  of  nourishment.  In  the  district  of 
Magdeburg,  the  desperate  hunger  had  even  driven  men  to  feed  on  human 
flesh.  When,  at  rare  intervals,  a  convoy  of  grain  brought  from  abroad 
succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  one  or  another  little  place,  to  such  a 
degree  were  the  bake-houses  thronged  about  that  many  persons  were 
suffocated  in  the  press,  and  seldom  could  the  hot  bread  satisfy  those 
who  yet  had  money  to  purchase  it.  Moreover,  since  the  troops  fighting 
through  the  country,  to  and  fro,  swept  off  all  the  cattle,  in  no  locality 
could  the  ordure  and  offal  be  removed  from  the  yards  and  streets,  so  that  . 
the  accumulation  through  year  after  year  occasioned  such  pestiferous 
exhalations  that  epidemic  diseases  of  all  kinds  swept  away  the  people 
in  crowds.  In  many  places  the  death  list  grew  so  great  that  the  corpses 
were  thrown  by  dozens  into  one  grave,  as  upon  the  battle-field.  In 
April,  1638,  Ban6r,  then  in  Pomerania,  wrote  to  the  garrison  in  Erfurt, 
invested  by  the  Saxons,  he  would  have  long  since  come  to  the  assistance 
of  that  city,  if  all  the  territory  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  had 
not  been  so  thoroughly  made  desolate  that,  between  these  rivers,  in  the 
districts  through  which  he  would  have  to  pass  neither  dogs  nor  cats, 
much  less  men  and  horses,  could  find  any  means  by  which  to  sustain 
life.  Even  the  desolating,  pitiless  enemy  had  been  forced  to  evacuate 
and  to  utterly  abandon  this  territory  through  absolute  hunger  and 
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misery,  and  Ban4r  could  not  lead  his  army  through  these  lands  without 
its  suffering  greater  disasters  than  it  oould  experience  in  consequenoe 
of  a  lost  battle/'  which  in  those  days  almost  signified  destruction  to  the 
defeated. 

'^  The  evil  arrows  of  Famine'^  had  been  more  pitiless  than  '^  the 
power  of  the  sword ;"  yea,  verily  was  verified  the  prophecy,  ^^  I  pro- 
claim a  liberty  for  you,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine,^ 
''and  they  shall  eat  .  .  .  the  flesh  of  his  friend  in  the  siege  and  strait- 
ness  wherewith  their  enemies  .  .  .  shall  straiten  them." 

'*A  Tictory  of  the  Swedish  Lieutenant-Gtoneral  Ruthven  at  Ddmitz  orer 
the  Saxon  General  Baudissin,  who  had  exchanged  the  Swedish  Bervlce  for  the 
Saxon,  and  also  a  reinforcement  under  Torstensok,  who  brought  him  two  thou- 
sand cavalr^  and  six  regiments  of  foot  out  of  Prussia,  soon  after  put  Ban6r  in  con- 
dition for  commencing  his  operations  afresh.  Although  it  may  not  have  been  fullj 
agreeable  to  scientific  combinations  to  take  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  as  the  aim 
(Zitl)  of  his  operations,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  wish  for  a  pardonable  revenge 
led  the  Swedes  into  Saxony.  This  time  both  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
satisfied.  The  Elector,  who  was  threatening  Fomerania,  was  frightened  back 
into  his  own  land  in  the  middle  of  winter  by  Ban^r's  crossing  the  Elbe,  and  this 
land  now  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  hostile  army,  while  party  rage  and  revenge 
equally  stirred  it  up.  The  rapid  coming  up  of  an  Imperial  army,  under  Hntzfeld, 
to  the  Elector's  aid,  with  which  he  united  his  own  force,  induced  Baner  to  retreat 
upon  Werben,  whereupon  Magdeburg,  Havelberg,  Brandenburg,  even  Werben 
itself,  together  with  several  small  places,  were  lost, — a  mischance  which  probably 
was  due  generally  to  the  misconduct  of  their  commandants,  and  which  brought  out 
from  the  Swedish  government  the  severe  order  to  bring  these  commandants  before 
a  court-martial.  After  manifold  marching  to  and  fro,  as  also  after  uniting  with 
several  detachments — that  of  Leslie,  Joined  Ban^r  at  Luneburg,  having  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  the  Main — by  which  the  Swedes  believed  themselves,  in  some 
measure,  a  match  for  the  Saxon  and  Austrian  army,  Ban6r  sought  to  bring  on  an 
engagement.  The  movement  of  the  Imperialists  towards  the  Middle-Mark,  in 
which  they  made  considerable  advance,  as  also  their  later  endeavor  to  unite  with 
General  Klitzing,  who,  with  about  four  thousand  men,  had  been  detached  for  the 
siege  of  Brandenburg,  and,  in  like  manner,  to  reunite  with  some  other  troops,  led 
finally  to  the  battle  of  Wittbtock,  which  resulted  in  the  nearly  total  annihilation 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  formed  the  most  brilliant  leaf  in  Ban6r's  laurel  wreath, 
thanks  to  the  genius,  prescience,  and  efforts  of  Torstenson,  his  Adlatus  or  Alter  Ego. 

Ban^r  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  of  Werben,  which  on  bis  re- 
treat had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and  the  Imperialists  appeared  soon 
after  at  Perleberg,  for  the  purpose  of  thence,  by  a  great  detour  by  the  way  of  Witt- 
stock  and  Zehdenik,  uniting  with  General  Klitzing  and  other  regiments  which,  as 
Khevenhuller  expresses  himself,  '^  were  yet  lying  loose"  near  Sweden.  On  the 
news  that  the  Imperialists  had  headed  toward  Wittstock,  Ban^r  raised  the  siege  (of 
Werben)  and  directed  himself  on  Wustcrhausen  and  Ruppin  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intended  reunions,  and  to  force  the  allied  army  to  an  engagement  before  they 
became  thus  reinforced.  The  allies  thus  puzzled  seem  to  have  delayed  unneces- 
sarily, and  thus  it  was  that  Ban^r  was  able  to  again  advance,  and  that  toward 
Wittstock.  When  they  now  learned  that  the  Swedes  were  only  three  (German) 
miles  distant  from  this  place  they  preferred  to  accept  battle  instead  of  continuing 
their  projected  movement.  They  therefore  chose  a  position  near  Wittstock,  on  the 
Schreckcnberg,  and  this  they  began  at  once  carefully  to  fortify. 

West  of,  and  close  by,  the  town  of  Wittstock  lies  (a  hill,  or  elevation,  or  range 
of  hills)  the  Schreckenberg,  which  slopes  westward,  toward  the  former  Cloister  of 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  eastward  toward  this  town.  Eastward  it  is  divided  Arom 
another  hill  by  only  a  slight  depression,  which  latter  then  for  a  time  follows  the 
ooorse  of  the  Dosse  (stream).  At  the  time  of  the  battle  a  road  ran  between  these 
two  hills.  The  sides  of  both  hills  were  covered  with  woods,  which,  however,  the 
top  of  the  (Schrecken)  Berg  looked  over,  as  the  Theatrum  Buropsum  says.  By 
this  the  movements  of  the  troops  were  impeded,  but  not  hindered.  The  allied  army 
had  carefully  fortified  itself  upon  the  Schrecken  berg.  It  had  on  the  right  flank  the 
Cloister  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  on  the  left  the  quite  steep  descent  of  the  Schrecken** 
berg  itself  protected  them.  The  front  was  covered  by  thirteen  closed  redoubts, 
fenced  in  with  wagons,  behind  which  the  army — fourteen  (16)  thousand  horse  and 
sixteen  thousand  infantry,  with  thirty-two  guns — was  drawn  up.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Imperialists  were  formed  in  their  old  deep  order,  in  great  Tercias,  while 
the  Saxons,  probably,  in  the  Swedish  manner,  had  no  great  depth  to  their  lines. 
In  rear,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  flowed  the  Dosse.  At  some  distance  from  the 
front  this  stream  must  be  crossed,  and  at  a  point  of  which  the  Imperialists  had 
taken  possession.  After  the  Swedes  had  driven  the  Imperialists  from  this  pointy 
Ban6r  made  a  reconnoissance  of  their  position,  but  found  it  so  strong  that  he  dared 
not  attack  them  in  front.  His  army  therefore  moved  to  the  right  and  attempted 
to  gain  the  hill  which  lay  opposite  to  the  left  flank  of  the  allies.  Tobstensok, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  led  the  movement  toith  the  intuitive  ability  peculiar 
to  him.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Imperialists  observed  the  preparations  for  this 
they  abandoned  their  first  front,  took  a  line  in  opposition  to  the  before-mentioned 
right  of  the  cavalry,  which  sought  to  capture  the  adjoining  hill  and  burst  upon 
them  with  their  full  force  of  horse  and  foot.  In  this  way  a  very  lively  fight  began, 
both  at  the  foot  of  Schrecken  berg  and  on  the  small  hill  near  it,  such  as  (according 
to  Cavallier's  description  and  belief)  could  scarcely  be  conceived  as  possible  to  occur. 
In  it  victory  seems  long  to  have  inclined  first  to  one  side  then  to  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that  fortune  here  declared  only  very  doubtfully  for  the  Swedes.  Even 
the  Brigades  of  Foot  (Brigade  2u  Fuse),  Infantry,  or  Dismounted  troopers — used  as 
were  WiUon's  Dismounted  Cavalry  with  such  effect  on  our  right  at  Nashville,  1864, — 
which  Field-marshal  Leslie  brought  up  in  support,  were  able  to  only  indecisively  give 
the  upper  hand  to  the  Swedish  colors.  There  were  regiments  which  returned  ten 
times  to  the  charge.  The  whole  right  wing  (of  the  Swedes)  seemed  to  be  destroyed 
by  continued  uninterrupted  fighting.  Evening  closed  upon  the  battle.  Probably, 
however,  the  operations  on  this  wing  would  have  been  decisive  if  Ban6r's  orders 
had  been  strictly  fulfilled  by  all  the  officers.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight 
he  hud  detached  a  portion  of  his  army  under  Lieutenant-General  King  and  Mujor- 
Qeneral  StHlhandske  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  in 
reverse,  at  the  same  time  he  had  left  a  reserve  under  General  Yitzthum,  both  to 
guard  the  passage  over  the  Dosse  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  unexpected  occur- 
rence. This  (reserve)  should  then  at  the  decisive  moment  have  moved  up,  but 
whether  from  treachery  or  faintheartedness,  Yitzthum  did  not  do  so.  The  distance 
which  the  fianking  detachment  had  to  pass  over  also  delayed  its  arrival.  When 
this  took  place,  however,  a  heavy  fight  began  (on  the  enemy's  right  wing).  As  it 
seems,  the  success  here  also  remained  doubtful.  Night  broke  in  without  the  victory 
having  been  undoubtedly  obtained  by  either  side. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  fi^bt  would  have  been  resumed  by  the  Swedes  on  the 
next  day  if  the  Imperialists  and  Saxons  had  not  profited  by  the  darkness  of  the  night 
to  quit  the  field.  They  had  learned  from  prisoners  that  the  Swedish  reserve  had 
not  been  under  fire,  and  although  they  discovered  in  the  same  way  that  the  troops 
which  had  been  engaged  had  suffered  severely,  they  were  disinclined  to  another 
battle.  Thus  after  Count  Hatzfeld  had  hastily  convened  a  council  of  war  and  in- 
formed himself  concerning  the  condition  of  their  (the  Imperial  and  Electoral 
Saxon)  Artillery  and  Foot,  learning  that  the  ammunition  horses  (Munitioiia  lyerde) 
had  almost  all  been  run  off  (e^itritten)  and  consequently  all  the  artillery  of  the 
Allies  on  the  field  was  completely  paralyzed  and  could  not  be  used  to  any  advan- 
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tage  against  the  Swedes ;  learning  further  that  most  of  the  brigades  of  inikntry  had 
suffered  great  demoralisation  {Niederlage)^  it  was  ooncladed  to  be  best  to  leave  the 
field  of  battle  during  the  night  and  more  toward  [the  stronghold  of]  Werbeo. 
This  took  place  immediately.  The  demoralized  infantry  crossed  the  Elbe  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats ;  the  cavalry  passed  by  a  ford  in  order  to  escape  pursuit  by  the  enemy. 
Stalhandske  was  in  fact  at  once  detached  with  several  thoiuand  horse  to  follow  up 
the  fugitives,  and  ordered  to  push  them  to  the  utmost  {in  die  Eyaen  eomm&nditrt),  bat 
his  trophies  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  banners  and  articles  of  luxury.  Never- 
theless so  much  the  nu>re  important  were  the  trophies  on  the  battle-field  itself.  The 
papers  of  the  Elector  as  also  those  of  the  Count  of  Hatafeld ;  all  the  baggage 
(among  it  the  Elector's  [silver]  plate- wagon),  the  artillery  (which  comprised  some 
thousands  of  equipages),  thirty-two  cannon,  among  which  five  demi-cannon,  six 
field-serpents,  four  incendiary-mortars,  eight  petard  pieces,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ammunition-wagons,  of  which  about  thirty  were  provided  with  lids  or  covers  (  Uber^ 
hangen)y  together  with  a  quantity  of  grenades,  besides  all  sorts  of  ammuniUon,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  About  one  thousand  of  the  enemy's  dead  are  said  to 
have  covered  the  field.  Ban6r  reported  to  Sweden,  "  The  enemy  has  got  off  scarcely 
one  thousand  of  his  infantry,  mostly  Saxons.  The  Imperialists,  among  them  their 
best  regiments,  were  entirely  demoralized  and  ruined.  The  cavalry  for  the  most 
part  saved  itself  by  flight  " 

This  is  a  short  recital  of  this  remarkable  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  24th 
September,  1686,  and  in  some  measure  wiped  out  the  bad  impressions  from  the  defeat 
at  Ndrdlingen,  which  had  such  evil  consequences  for  the  Swedes.  The  Swedish 
government  was  in  raptures  over  it.  Ban6r  and  Tobstbnson  received  large  gifts 
and  the  order  to  reward  meritorious  officers  from  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy. 
There  were  gold  chains  and  oertificates  {Konterfeie)  for  three  thousand  thalers  were 
also  to  be  distributed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accounts  of  the  battle  are  so 
insufficient  that  little  more  can  be  given  than  the  results.  In  respect  to  the  tactical 
details  this  is  still  more  the  case.  We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  follow  out  in  gen- 
eral the  principal  points  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  movements 
of  the  Swedish  commander  previous  to  the  battle  are  admirable.  If  we  apply 
modern  expressions  to  Ban^r's  movements  we  might  say  that  he  took  the  inner  lines 
(moved  on  interior  lines).  J|9*  In  any  case  it  can  be  proved  from  them  how  erro- 
neous are  the  representations  of  Qeneral  Jomini  when  he  assumes  that  in  his  theory 
he  offers  us  anything  new  in  this  regard.  He  has  reduced  things  to  a  system, — ^thia 
merit  no  one  will  deny  him, — but  more  than  this  cannot  be  allowed  him  by  any 
one  who  has  busied  himself  with  the  History  of  War.  ^Sti 

**  The  plan  for  the  battle  is  in  several  respects  like  that  for  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen, — attacks  on  both  wings.  In  that  case  the  Swedish  commander  had  by  leaving 
a  reserve  opposite  the  centre  secured  himself  against  the  danger  of  the  enemy's 
throwing  himself  between  his  two  wings,  so  renewing  the  case  of  Nordlingen.  The 
fight  seems  to  have  been  the  most  bloody  on  the  Swedish  right  wing.  In  any  case 
the  highest  credit  belongs  to  the  Austrians  who  fought  there.  When  they  perceived 
the  flanking  movement  of  Ban6r  they  immediately  changed  their  position,  which, 
once  attacked  in  the  flank,  afforded  them  no  security.  They  fought,  too,  with  a 
spirit  which  did  all  honor  to  them, — they  covered  the  spot  where  they  fought  with 
their  bodies,  showing  that  they  chose  death  rather  than  retreat  from  their  post.  As 
regards  this.  General  Ban^r  himself  expresses  admiration,  and  confesses  that  Qen- 
eral Hatzfeld  had  most  wisely  arranged  the  line  of  battle,  and  that  the  Imperialist 
soldiers  fought  stout-heartedly  (Khevenhuller,  xii.  p.  1999). 

'*  Victory  here  remained  undecided ;  at  least  so  say  the  accounts  which  we  as  yet 
have  of  it  in  Germany.  The  obstinate  defense,  as  also  the  repulse  of  the  attacks, 
six,  eight,  even  ten  times  repeated,  as  KhevenhuUer  tells  us,  show,  here,  also  with 
what  bitterness  and  tenacity  men  fought  in  those  times. 

**  The  movement  against  the  hostile  right  wing  was  somewhat  of  a  risk.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  allies  observed  it  in  time.    If  they  did,  it  might,  eonsldertag 
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tbe  little  development  of  their  linee,  perhaps,  have  been  not  inappropriate  to 
strengthen  the  other  wing  by  a  portion  of  the  troops  posted  on  this,  and  so  get  a 
numerical  superiority.  The  slowly  carried-out  flanking  movementi  as  well  as  the 
yet  later  delivery  of  the  attack,  would  have  given  full  several  hours'  time  for  doing 
so,  and  this  would  have  been  sufScient  time  to  decide  the  victory,  since  the  combat 
on  that  wing  lasted  only  about  three  hours.  That  the  reserve  did  not  come  up  can- 
not be  ascribed  as  a  fault  to  Ban6r.  A0^  Its  leader,  moved  by  selfish  objects, 
did  not  indeed  directly  refuse  obedience  to  the  orders  sent  him,  but  he  found  so 
many  excuses  for  eluding  them  that  it  became  too  late  for  an  attack.  '*%^ 

*'  The  retreat  of  the  Imperialists  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
hasty,  unless  there  were  specially  good  grounds  for  it.  It  can  hardly  be  assumed 
that  their  losses  had  so  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  Swedes.  Besides,  they  arrived 
on  the  field  nine  [perhaps  twelve]  thousand  stronger  than  their  adversaries,  and 
they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  They  must,  therefore,  by  bad  economy  or 
lavish  use,  have  used  up  their  forces,  or  by  faulty  arrangements  have  disorganized 
them,  and  brought  on  that  apparently  hurried  retreat,  with  abandonment  of  all 
their  artillery  and  baggage.  According  to  the  accounts,  it  was  two  signal-shots 
given  after  dark  on  the  Swedish  side  that  caused  the  retreat.  Probably  they  were 
supposed  to  be  signals  for  a  fresh  attack.  The  character  of  Ban^r  [or  rather  of 
Torstenson,  who  resembled  Hannibal  in  his  exquisite  cunning  or  stratagems]  allow 
one  to  suppose  something  of  this  sort.  It  is  still  [more]  remarkable  that  the  Allies 
marched  on  the  route  which  tbe  Swedes  had  previously  followed  [in  coming  up?], 
while  the  main  body  of  Ban6r's  army  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittstockj 
recruited  itself  there,  offered  up  Thanksgiving  to  God  (Feux  de  joie).'^  (Translated 
from  the  Oeschicte  des  Krieg^twesens,  Handbibliotfiek  fur  Offizierej  vol.  i..  Part  IV., 
pages  809^17,  Berlin,  1888.) 

The  author  or  compiler  of  tiiis  invaluable  treatise  says  that  the  triumphs  of 
Ban^r  and  Torstenson  were  brilliant  impromptus.  What  higher  praise  could  he 
have  accorded?  What  are  all  the  marvels  of  genius  other  than  intuitive  im- 
promptus of  the  most  dazzling  splendor  in  conception,  execution,  and  effect? 

CHABAOTXB  07   BANtR. 

•*  A  Ufe  of  Praparation  will  not  IU1  of  GI017." 

**  Then  wm  an  iron  Will  In  tilm,  wbioh  sattalned  Ida  ■olamn  and  delibarato  oonTietioni.** 

SvnBS. 

**  Without  recurring,  with  popular  prejudice,  to  the  intervention  of  poison,  it 
is  easy  to  discover,  in  the  toils  and  privations  Bandr  had  so  often  endured,  a  cause 
[ail-sufficiently]  adequate  to  account  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  for  the  pre- 
mature termination  of  his  existence.  [Like  Gustavus  and  his  favorite  pupil,  Tor- 
stenson,] Ban^r  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier.  From  his  cradle  the  study 
of  military  affairs  formed  the  favorite  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  Theory  of  War, 
thus  early  acquired,  was  illustrated  by  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in 
that  intricate  and  glorious  science.  Instructed  by  the  example  and  encouraged  by 
the  praises  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  be  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  military 
rank  with  the  highest  distinction ;  and  after  tbe  captivity  of  Horn  [taken  prisoner 
at  Nordlingen,  a  capture  considered  of  equal  importance  to  the  gain  of  that  vic- 
tory], he  was  selected  by  Oxenstiern  as  the  person  most  capable  of  replacing  that 
skillful  commander.  [Still,  as  Horn  was  the  Royal  Chancellor's  son-in-law,  this 
high  consideration  may  have  had  some  basis  in  partiality,  seeing  that  Torstenson 
was  alive  and  available,  and  Oxenstiern  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  great  King 
considered  Torstenson  the  *'  best  fitted  to  command  the  (whole)  Swedish  army,"  and 
that,  *^  Under  [or  next  to]  Sweden's  King,  Torstenson  was  Sweden's  greatest  com- 
mander." To  translate  from  the  biography  of  the  French  Marshal  Guebriant, 
'<  Ban6r  was  worthy  of  being  considered  the  Second  Gustavus  of  the  North,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  universe.  He  was  absolutely  venerated  at  home, 
where  he  held  rank  as  one  of  the  principal  nobles,  as  ally  of  the  royal  house  [of 
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France].  Our  king  [Louis  XIII.]  loved  bim  (no  great  praise)  [is  here  inserted 
by  another  hand] ;  all  foreigners  esteemed  him ;  Germany  trembled  at  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name ;  and  at  this  time  all  Europe  praises  him  as  one  endowed  with 
all  the  perfections  of  the  most  excellent  among  men."  Though  called  forth  at  a 
crisis  when  the  stoutest  hearts  were  hardly  proof  against  the  dictates  of  despair,  he 
supported  the  reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms  with  unsullied  glory  through  every 
vicissitude  of  Fortune,  and  proved  to  the  world  by  a  series  of  victories  that  he  was 
no  unworthy  imitator  of  that  illustrious  sovereign  whom  he  loved,  reg^tted,  and 
revered.  Few  generals  [except  Hannibal  and  Torstenson]  have  been  more  fertile 
in  expedients,  and  for  this  reason  his  transcendent  abilities  never  shone  with  purer 
lustre  than  amid  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  Retreat.  Though  frequently 
opposed  to  superior  numbers,  he  never  sustained  a  defeat.  Convinced  that  decision 
%»  the  soul  of  war,  he  in  a  great  measure  rendered  himself  independent  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  never  scrupling  to  diftobey  their  inetruetions  when  they  inter" 
fered  maierially  with  hie  own  designs,  [In  this  Torstenson  rose  far  above  Banir, 
for  his  genius  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  obey  and  make  his  obedience  a 
triumphant  display  of  that  lesser  quality  by  the  greater  development  of  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius.]  Indeed,  6an6r's  mind  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  acting  without  the  smallest  control  that  he  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  impute  the  failures  of  Gallas  and  Piccolomini  not  to  want  of  intention  nor  want 
of  ability,  but  to  that  contemptible  system  of  jealousy  and  mistrust  so  prevalent  at 
the  Austrian  Court  [always  exhibited  even  down  to  the  present  time,  though  disaster 
following  disaster  proved  its  utter  want  of  common  sense],  which  fettered  the 
genius  of  the  ablest  commanders,  by  never  allowing  them  to  follow  up  a  blow 
without  previously  consulting  the  Ministers  [just  as  Laudohn  was  censured  instead 
of  rewarded  for  his  capture  of  Schweidnitz  in  1761,  one  of,  if  not  the  most  brilliant 
exhibitions  of  impromptu  conceptions  during  the  wbol«  Seven  Years'  War]. 

[There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  autocratic  exercise  of  command 
by  Ban6r  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  assertions  of  his  biographers, 
that  he  would  suffer  no  interference  with  his  authority  or  plans  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Swedish  Administration  at  home  undertook  to  imitate 
the  policy  of  the  Carthaginian  Oligarchs  in  Africa,  by  seeking  to  circumscribe  the 
authority  and  influence  the  policy  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  by  the  presence  of  their 
Deputies  in  his  camp.  That  these  did  annoy  him  and  to  some  extent  thwart  him 
is  well  known,  but  their  pernicious  effect  was  only  visible,  after  all,  by  the  result 
of  their  representations  at  Carthage.  It  was  due  to  these  reports  that  reinforcements 
and  supplies  were  withheld ;  the  want  of  which  did  far  more  to  neutralize  the  genius 
of  the  greatest  commander  who  ever  lived,  than  all  the  military  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Generals  augmented  by  the  superior  resources  of  a  Commonwealth  which  acted  exactly 
as  Frederic  the  Great  did,  and  diverted  everything  to  the  relief  and  strengthening 
of  the  army,  while  a  horse  or  any  other  animal  could  be  converted  to  his  use  in  war,  or 
while  any  male  he  could  *^  rope  in"  possessed  strength  enough  to  shoulder  a  musket. 
Every  one  who  studies  history  is  well  aware  to  how  great  a  degree  the  Dutch 
Deputies  in  his  camp  traversed  the  plans  of  Marlborough,  so  that  he  had  to  trick 
them  into  acquiescence  with  his  plans,  just  as  William  III.  set  him  the  astute  ex- 
ample, when  he  was  about  to  set  on  foot  the  expedition  which  placed  the  Crown  of 
England  on  his  head.  The  Deputies  of  the  French  Convention  may  likewise  be 
cited  in  this  connection,  but  they  had  to  yield  at  once  when  such  an  individual  as 
Napoleon  arose,  who  immediately  put  them  aside  with  a  decision  almost  amounting 
to  contempt.  To  this  they  had  to  submit  or  vacate  offices  which,  however  nominal, 
were  still  exceedingly  lucrative.  It  is  very  likely  that  Ban^r  tolerated  the  presence 
of  similar  Counsellors  with  his  army,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  there  as  Hannibal 
had  done, — i.e.  in  much  the  same  way  that  subordinate  actors  personate  great 
characters  on  the  stage,  strutting  about  in  the  finest  clothes  but  never  opening 
their  lips.] 
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"  However" — savR  the  G.  des  K.,  i.  4,  828 — "  many  weaknesses  may  bave  dis- 
figured the  life  of  this  hero,  his  commanding  virtues  outweigh  them  all.  The 
army  had,  under  Ban^r,  reached  a  condition  of  disorder  and  wildnoss  ( VencUde- 
rung)  which  the  pen  can  hardly  describe.  Nevertheless  the  Swedes  had,  since 
1687,  introduced  into  the  army  a  sort  of  Councils  of  War  called  Assistant  Councils, 
which  were  to  exercise  political  as  well  as  administrative  and  economic  attributes 
(powers).  This  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  operations.  But  just  as  little 
as  Deputies  of  the  Convention  of  New  [Revolutionary]  France  accomplished  what 
they  should  have  done,  jiist  so  little  did  the  Swedish  Councils.  The  rule  of  (simple) 
Force  that  for  so  long  a  time  had  established  itself  neither  could  nor  would  bear 
restraint  from  any  direction.'' 

BanSr,  however  despotic,  endeavored  to  be  just.  Though  he  insisted  upon 
the  privilege  of  disposing  at  pleasure  of  every  vacant  commission,  as  well  as  of 
appointing  commanders  to  all  the  fortresses  which  might  yield  to  his  victorious 
arms,  he  does  not  appear  in  any  instance  to  have  employed  this  authority  ca- 
priciously. On  the  contrary,  he  established  as  an  invariable  maxim  that  the  Senior 
officer  should  always  be  preferred,  unless  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of 
promotion.  No  less  liberal  than  haughty,  be  permitted  the  colonels  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  their  own  regiments,  and  even  allowed  them  to  exercise  the  most  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  all  who  were  [immediately]  subject  to  their  authority.  Reserved 
from  hdbit^  tia  well  as  from  policy ^  he  was  aeareely  ever  known  to  converse  withfree^ 
dom  with  any  of  the  officers j  except  in  moments  of  conviviality  ;  and  even  then  he  was 
so  cautious  in  his  behavior  towards  his  guests  that  they  were  never  tempted  to  carry 
their  familiarity  beyond  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  [This  was  a  characteristic  of 
Marshal  Ney,  **tho  bravest  of  the  brave,"  according  to  Fesenzac,  his  Aide,  and  of 
one  of  our  regular  Corps-Commanders,  if  not  of  others,  who  chose  to  live  in  sublime 
solitariness.]  No  less  prompt  to  punish  than  eager  to  recompense,  he  never  per- 
mitted a  fault  to  escape  without  chastisement,  nor  a  brillian/  action  to  pass  unre- 
warded. It  was  an  invariable  rule  with  him  never  to  indulge  the  soldiers  in  plun- 
der, because  he  said  *'  that  riches  were  the  parents  of  every  disorder,  and  inevitably 
ruined  the  discipline  of  an  army."  [Turenne  was  opposed  to  license  in  his  army, 
not  because  he  had  any  feeling  fur  those  who  suffered  in  consequence  of  permitting 
to  the  soldiery  the  indulgence  of  their  passions,  but  from  cold  calculation,  because 
it  was  injurious  to  discipline.  Distoriuns  justly  blacken  the  character  of  Tilly  for 
the  atrocities  following  the  capture  of  Magdeburg,  during  the  sack  of  that  city,  in 
1681,  in  which  one  soldier  amassed  a  booty  of  thirty  thousand  ducats,  and  then  was 
hung  for  squandering  that  enormous  amount  within  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
gaming-table.  This  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  as  at  Lubeck,  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  and  the  horrors  which  followed  the  capture  by  storm  of 
Ciudad-Roderiguez,  Badnjoz,  and  St.  Sebastian,  committed  by  the  soldiers  of  Welling- 
ton? or  the  fiendish  cruelties  committed  by  the  Rebels  under  Forrest  after  the  capture 
of  Paducah?  or  those  by  the  demon  Quantrell  at  Lawrence  in  Kansas?  and  the 
iniquities  perpetrated  in  Missouri,  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Union  General 
Pleasonton?  Has  intelligence  made  men  better?  Doubtful.]  Though  fond  of 
expense,  which  he  regarded  as  proper  in  high  situations,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
of  an  interested  disposition,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  which  he  pos- 
sessed for  amassing  wealth,  he  left  behind  him  only  a  moderate  fortune  [although 
the  Germans  charge  him  with  amassing  a  large  fortune  for  the  period  in  which  he 
shone].  When  compared  with  the  ferocity  of  most  of  the  Imperial  generals,  his 
humanity  was  the  object  of  admiration  ;  and  he  unquestionably  merits  the  highest 
commendation  for  having  frequently  left  his  magazines  untouched  [a  humanity 
often  exhibited  by  Turkish  commanders,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  putting  to  shame  the  contrary  conduct  of  men  claiming  to  be  Christians, 
as  for  instance  at  Alexandretta  on  the  Gulf  Iskanderoon,  in  1882,  when  forced 
to  retire  before  a  superior  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha]  rather  than 
Vol.  XII.— No.  5.  40 
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distress-  the  inhabitants  by  destroying  them.  [This  was  oonsistent  witb  tbe 
Hahomedan  doctrine,  often  carried  out  in  practice,  that  man  has  no  right  to 
destroy  what  Ood  created  for  the  subsistence  of  man, — an  idea  as  consistent 
with  Christianity,  pure  and  simple,  as  many  precepts  of  Mahomet  are  notably  so, 
although  be  has  been  styled  **  the  Arch-impostor.'']  [In  a  similar  apirit  acted  the 
famous  Robert  Blake,  General  of  tbe  English  fleet,  in  the  summer  of  1652.  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  Biography  of  this  one  of  tbe  grandest  of  grand  Engliab- 
men,  tells  the  story  thus :  '*  Meeting  tbe  great  herring-fleet  off  Bockne&a,  bia  ad;* 
yanced  guard  of  twenty  sail  fell  furiously  on  the  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  after  a 
gallant  contest,  prolonged  by  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Dutch  against  superior 
numbers  for  three  hours,  sunk  three  of  the  twelve  and  took  the  other  nine.  All 
tbe  herring-busses,  six  hundred  in  number,  fell  into  bis  power  witb  their  crews  and 
freights.  But  as  these  boats  belonged  to  poor  families  whose  entire  capital  and 
means  of  life  they  constituted,  be  took  from  them  on  a  rough  computation  every 
tenth  herring  as  a  royalty,  and  then  warning  the  men  never  to  fisb  again  in  the  creeks 
and  islands  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  without  first  obtaining 
from  the  Council  of  State  a  formal  permission,  be  sent  them  home  with  all  their 
boats  and  the  remainder  of  their  cargo  of  fish  untouched.  This  act  of  clemency 
called  down  severe  censures  on  Blake  in  certain  quarters.  Many  condemned  such 
generosity  to  an  enemy  as  Quixotic.  *  If  the  fish,'  said  the  politicians,  <  were  of  no 
use  to  the  fleet,  he  should  have  thrown  them  into  the  sea.'  The  answer  was,  '  Thai 
they  were  human  food,  and  thai  thousands  would  eufferj  none  would  ^in  by  their 
deitruetion.^  "  Noble  Blake  I]  The  devastation  committed  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Ban^r,  or  ordered  by  him  during  his  irruption  into  Saxony,  formed  a  melancholy 
exception  to  his  general  rule,  and  can  be  extenuated  only  by  reflecting  upon  tbe 
situation  in  which  be  was  placed,  the  resentment  he  felt  against  the  [apostate,  beer- 
soaking,  little-minded]  Elector,  and  tbe  necessity  of  deterring  others  from  behaving 
with  equal  ingratitude.  To  punish  the  people  for  the  fault  of  their  ruler,  or,  as 
Horace  puts  it, 

**  Qaloqold  d«llrmnt  reges,  plectnntar  Acbivt,** 

is  an  act  not  to  be  defended  upon  any  principle  of  justice ;  but  how  seldom  is  the 
voice  of  justice  attended  to  when  man  is  hurried  on  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
armed  witb  unrestricted  authority  I  Ban^r  hated  vanity,  and  was  in  many  re- 
spects an  exceptional  man ;  but  how  does  he  compare  with  Horn,  who  is  said  to 
have  known  how  to  **  Disarm  War  of  its  Terrors,"  and  Torstenson,  who  was 
capable  of  rendering  Ban6r's  *'  Lambs"  (sarcastic)  humane,  and  of  carrying  on 
AVar  on  Christian  principles,  if  War  as  a  rule  and  Christianity  as  a  law  are  com- 
patible ? 

WITT8TOCK. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  details  of  the  private  and  public 
life  of  Hannibal,  when  expositions  and  reports,  etc.,  of  the  Campaigns  of  tbe  Thirty 
Years'  War  are  so  exceedingly  meagre?  Tbe  latter  occurred  at  a  time  when  Eu- 
rope was  inundated  witb  pamphlets  and  when  illustrated  publications  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  were  issued  on  both  sides.  It  is  conceded  by  the  ablest  critics  who  have  de- 
voted lives  to  the  examination,  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  tactics  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  momentous  battles  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  espe- 
cially at  Wittstock,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  if  it  could  be  investigated  thoroughly 
it  would  present  some  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  for  all  time  in  regard  to  the 
handling  of  troops  under  Are.  Qindely  (ii.  244)  fays,  "  By  a  brilliant  manosuvre, 
however,  Ban^r  [assisted  by  the  able  Torstenson,  who  led  off  the  movement]  se- 
duced bis  enemy  from  this  [their  fortified]  position,  and  drew  on  a  battle  (October 
4,  1636)  in  which  the  Swedes  stood  like  an  iron  wall  and  repelled  every  assault." 
This  sentence  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  what  occurred.  For  the  take 
of  illustration,  suppose  the  Swedish  Reserve  under  Vitztbum,  which  remained  be- 
hind on  the  Dosse  and,  through  his  crime,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  to  be  repre- 
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sented  by  the  body  of  a  crab,  then  the  two  wings  would  be  exactly  like  the  claws  ; 
the  right  under  Torstenson  very  much  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  left 
under  Stalhanske.     Ban6r  thrust  out  these  two  claws  to  grasp  the  enemy  and  at 
the  same  time  crush  him  and  bite  him  in  his  weakest  parts,  his  flank  and  reai>  where 
in  his  rear  he  was  protected  by  the  thinnest  shell.    The  Saxo-Imperialists  seeing  the 
right  claw  first  thrust  out,  threw  away  all  their  advantages  of  position  to  strike  his 
claw  at  the  joints,  cripple,  and  cut  it  off.    There  was  no  seduction  or  inducing  to 
this  on  the  part  of  Baner  because,  first,  it  was  not  his  interest  to  do  so ;  and,  second, 
he  could  not  have  imagined  that  his  opponents  would  sacrifice  a  carefully-selected 
and  fortified  position  and  meet  him  outside  of  it,  except  in  so  far  that  Baner's  own 
movement  was  temerarious  enough  to  invite  it     It  was  like  Montcalm  abandoning 
the  fortifications  of  Quebec  to  fight  Wolfe  in  the  open  field  in  1769,  and  Murray  re- 
peating the  same  recklessness  in  1760;  or,  still  more  apposite,  the  Saxo-lmperial- 
ists,  combined,  again,  a  century  later,  at  Eessddorf,  having  bloodily  repulsed  the 
Prussians  in   1745,  quitting  intrenchments,  which  were  almost  impregnable,  to 
pursue  the  discomfited  assailants,  who  desired  no  greater  advantage  to  retrieve  the 
day.     Or  to  go  still  fiirther  back,  it  was  the  Saxons  leaving  their  intrenchments  at 
Hastings,  which  had  frustrated  successive  Norman  attacks,  to  deliver  themselves — 
ill-armed  infantry — over  to  excellent  cavalry,  whose  great  chief,  William,  could 
have  prayed  for  no  better  exhibition  of  military  folly.    The  movement  of  Hatzfeld 
at  Wittstock  waa  a  perfoct  type  of  what  occurred  on  the  Union  left  oo  the  second  day 
of  Gettysburg.    There,  in  1863,  the  rebel  right — like  Ban^r'R  right  under  Torstenson 
in  1686 — were  making  a  flank  movement  to  turn  the  Union  left  and  get  possession  of 
the  key-point  of  the  field,  on  the  extreme  Union  left,  and  fall  in  reverse  upon  the 
Union  army  in  its  weakest  point,  its  left  rear,  gobble  its  trains,  and  cutoff  its  com- 
munications.   Sickles,  by  his  moving  forward  the  Third  Corps,  frustrated  this  move- 
ment, and  was  the  author  of  the  complete  success  at  Gettysburg,  which  culminated 
next  day.    An  expert  in  position,  as  soon  as  he  had  examined  the  ground,  declared 
that  this  forward  movement  of  Sickles  was  the  right  thing  to  do.     Afterwards, 
Grant,  on  visiting  the  spot,  said,  "  Sickles  was  right."    Sheridan,  with  his  experi- 
ence at  home  and  abroad,  again  fully  indorsed  these  opinions  as  regards  Sickles. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  cases  of  1686  and  1863.    Sickles  did  not  abandon 
a  very  strong  position,  previously  selected  and  fortified  with  extreme  care,  but  moved 
out  to  the  front  from  a  very  weak  position,  without  natural  or  artificial  defenses,  to 
occupy  one  naturally  stronger,  which  he  could  have  held  with  perfect  success  if  his 
Aumbera  had  been  adequate  to  garnishing  of  the  extent  of  the  line,  or  ground, 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  maintain  in  order  to  secure  the  key-point  of  the  field, 
at  which  the  enemy  were  aiming,     In  1686,  Hatzfield  failed  to  achieve  exactly 
what  Sickles  did  accomplish  in  1868.     Ban6r  and  Torstenson  were  able  to  do  what 
Longstreet  could  not  do,  although  the  parity  of  the  circumstances  in  most  particu- 
lars, as  to  cause  and  effect,  on  both  occasions  are  very  remarkable. 

J,  Watts  db  Peysteb, 

Brevet  Mcyor^Oeneral  B,N.  K 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Tff£  MONTH'S  NEWS. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  WORLD  S  EVENTS  FROM  MARCH  18  TO 

APRIL  14  INCLUSIVE. 

Domestic  Events. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  President  Cleveland  nominated  Milton  J. 
Durham,  of  Kentucky,  as  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury;  Malcolm 
Hay,  of  Pennsylvania,  first  assistant  postmaster-general ;  Martin  Y. 
Montgomery,  of  Michigan,  commissioner  of  patents ;  David  S.  Baker, 
Jr.,  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island ;  Ben  Hill, 
Jr.,  United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia.    On 
March  20  the  following  nominations  were  made :  John  J.  C.  Atkins, 
of  Tennessee,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs;   James  D.  Porter,  of 
Tennessee,  assistant  secretary  of  state.    On  the  23d  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing nominations,  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary: Edward  J.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  to  Great  Britain;  Bobert 
M.  McLane,  of  Maryland,  to  France;  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 
to  Germany ;  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  to  Mexico.     On  March 
24  the  President  nominated  Henry  L.  Muldrow,  of  Mississippi,  as 
secretary  of  the  interior;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Sparks,  of  Illinois,  as 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  ofiice.     Previous  to  that  date  Sec- 
retary Bayard  had  made  Mr.  Francis  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  his 
legal  adviser  on  international  topics.     On  Sunday,  March  22,  Air.  £. 
D.  Clarke,  of  Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  expired.     He  was  the  recently- 
appointed  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
typho-pneumonia.     Within  the  week  ending  with  March  25,  Secre- 
tary Lamar  signified  his  approval  of  plans  for  an  investigation  of  in- 
dustrial depressions  stated  in  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright.     Three  especial  agents  are  to  go  to  Europe  with  reference  to 
the  matter.     The  ^*  Tallapoosa"  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  again  as 
a  cruiser.      Assistant  Secretaries  Fairchild  and  Coon  and  Assistant 
Treasurer  Graves  were  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  methods 
of  transacting  treasury  business,  as  well  as  to  recommend  a  decrease  of 
the  force  and  a  simplifying  of  the  system.    Ex-Governor  John  Lee  Car- 
roll, of  Maryland,  strongly  disapproved  of  Mr.  Higgins's  appointment 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Gorman.     The  constitutionality  of  the  Edmunds 
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anti-polygamy  law  was  ai&rmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Ex-Grovernor  James  H.  Perry  was  elected  to  succeed  Senator  Garland 
in  the  Arkansas  legislature.  Greorge  Peabody  Wetmore,  of  Newp9rt, 
was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Rhode  Island  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  nominating  Zeba  O.  Slocum.  In  the  Senate  at  Albany  the 
Gibbs  freedom  of  worship  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading.  A  roller-skating  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Assembly. 
It  forbids  girls  under  fourteen  attending  after  five  p.m.,  without  the 
company  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  written  consent  from  them. 

With  respect  to  matters  non-]x>litical,  on  March  21  the  New  Jersey 
State  Capitol  was  injured  by  fire  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  On  the  same  date  the  Langham  Hotel,  Ciiicago,  was  burned, 
with  the  loss  of  five  persons  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On 
March  18,  Mr.  G.  W.  Burnham,  the  New  York  millionaire,  died. 
Miss  Charlotte  Cooper,  a  daughter  of  Coo|)er,  the  novelist,  died  at 
Cooperstown,  March  22,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

On  March  26  the  President  nominated  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox  minister  to 
Turkey.  On  the  27th,  Aquila  Jones  was  nominated  postmaster  for 
Indianapolis.  On  the  28th  it  was  understood  that  the  President  had 
nominated  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  as  commissioner 
of  railroads,  and  Norman  J.  Coleman,  of  Missouri,  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Alexander  McCue,  of  Brooklyn,  was  nominated 
solksitor  of  the  treasury.  On  the  30th  the  following  nominations  of 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  were  sent  to  the 
Senate:  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  of  North  Carolina,  to  Brazil;  Alexander 
R.  Lawton,  of  Georgia,  to  Russia;  Anthony  M.  Keiley,  of  Virginia, 
to  Italy.  Consuls-general:  Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut,  at 
London ;  Frederick  Rainey,  of  Maryland,  at  Berlin ;  Eklmund  Jussen, 
of  Illinois,  at  Vienna.  Ministers  resident:  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  Netherlands;  Rufus  Magee,  of  Indiana,  to  Sweden  and 
Norway ;  George  W.  Merrill,  of  Nevada,  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Ministers  resident  and  consuls-general :  E.  P.  C.  Lewis,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  Portugal ;  R.  B.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  Denmark.  Con- 
suls: A.  Haller  Gross,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Athens;  E.  P.  Howell,  of 
Georgia,  at  Manchester,  England.  On  the  31st,  Mr.  Pearson  was  re- 
appointed postmaster  of  New  York  City.  On  the  same  day  W.  R. 
Roberts,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  minister  to  Chili ;  C.  W. 
Buck,  of  Kentucky,  to  Peru ;  R.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Texas,  to  Japan. 
On  March  26,  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  the  Niagara  reservation 
bill  was  passed  by  eighty-four  to  twenty-four.  At  St.  Augustine,  in 
Florida,  on  the  27th,  there  was  a  celebration  of  the  landing  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  1512.  On  the  26th  the  music  hall  in  Buffalo  was  burned. 
During  the  week  ending  with  March  31,  died  Mr.  F.  S.  Winston, 
General  Stager,  Mr.  Perry  H.  Smith,  General  McQuade,  and  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Morgan.    The  illness  of  General  Grant  took  a  very  unfavorable 
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turn  on  March  28.    Since  then  his  condition  has  been  that  of  alternate 
sinking  and  rallying. 

On   AprU   1,  Commander  Kane,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
''  Galena/'  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  Aspinwall 
was  in  ashes.    It  had  been  burnt  by  insurgents  to  escape  capture  by 
government  troops.     The  attack  upon  the  rebel  chief  Preston  by  the 
Colombian  troops  Tvas  led  by  Colonel  Ulloa.    The  city  was  almost  a 
complete  ruin.    Only  three  houses  were  leflk  standing.    Upon  the 
same  day  A.  Leo  Knott,  of  Maryland,  was  nominated  to  be  second 
assistant  postmaster-general.     On  the  2d  the  nomination  of  Postmaster 
Pearson  was  confirmed.     The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lawton  as  minister 
to  Russia  was  reported  adversely  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AffiurSi 
and  withdrawn.    On  the  3d,  Greneral  McCalmont,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  customs,  and  John  R.  Garrison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, deputy  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury.     Commissioner  Black 
asked  Miss  Sweet,  United  States  pension  agent  at  Chicago,  for  her  res- 
ignation ;  but  she  telegraphed  back  that  her  term  did  not  expire  till 
April  16, 1886,  and  refused  to  resign  before  that  time.     On  the  2d 
the  President  expressed  to  the  Mormon  commissioners  his  approval  of 
the  course  they  had  taken.    The  commission  think  that  by  abandoning 
plural  marriages  the  Mormons  would  make  good  citizens.    Public  feel- 
ing was  again  agitated  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Greneral  Grant 
On  the  2d  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying.    He  seemed  to  be  sinking, 
and  his  family  was  summoned  to  his  bedside.    Afterwards  he  rallied ; 
was  better  on  the  3d ;  had  a  hemorrhage  on  the  7th,  rallied  again,  and 
has  had  numerous  fluctuations  since.    The  ex-Secretary  of  State,  Fred- 
erick T.  Frelinghuysen,  was  reported  dying  at  his  home  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey.    It  is  said  that  he  was  very  sick  during  the  last  three 
months  of  President  Arthur's  administration.    On  the  4th,  General 
Logan,  having  been  charged  by  Mayor  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  with 
being  privy  to  some  nefarious  scheme   in  connection  with  election 
frauds,  pronounced  Harrison  ^'  a  vile,  infamous  liar,  a  poltroon,  and  a 
coward.''     The  last  clause  seems  superfluous,  since,  if  a  man  is  a  pol- 
troon, the  inference  is  that  he  is  also  a  coward.    On  April  1  the  State 
Senate  passed  the  Gibbs  freedom  of  worship  bill.    On  the  7th  the 
prison  labor  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly.     On  the  same  date 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  sailed  from  this  port  fw  England.    On 
the  1st  the  Rev.  William  R.  Williams,  for  fifty-two  consecutive  years 
pastor  of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church  in  this  city,  died.    On  the  4th 
the  death  also  occurred  of  Dr.  James  Lawrence  Little,  professor  of 
clinical  and  operative  surgery  in  the  New  York  Graduate  Medical 
School,  and  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Univereity  of  Vermont.    On 
the  7th  the  woman  suflrage  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly.    The 
Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  sued  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  others  for  $250,000.    The  examination  of  James  D.  Fisli  was 
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practically  finished.  Troops  for  Colon  sailed  on  the  ^^Acapulco." 
On  the  8th  the  gas  bill  passed  the  Senate  at  Albany.  The  resalt  of 
the  election  in  Chicago  still  remained  in  dispute.  Richard  Oi^nt 
White  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  one  of  the  old  New 
Yorkers  who  worshiped  men  and  manners  as  they  were  rather  than 
as  they  are.  No  change  was  reported  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen.  Upon  the  9th  the  civil  code  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Assem- 
My.  In  all  our  large  cities  the  produce  exchanges  were  excited  over 
the  War  news.  General  Grant  had  a  more  comfortable  day,  while  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  was  reported  weaker.  The  Society  of  Medical  Juris* 
prudence  discussed  the  question  of  cholera.  Upoq  the  10th  the  crop 
leports  ipdicated  a  much  reduced  acreage  for  wheat  throughout  the 
country.  The  shad-fishing  began  in  the  Delaware  River.  Excitement 
was  renewed  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  two  men  were  arrested  for 
complicity  in  the  Chicago  election  frauds.  The  funeral  of  Richard 
Grant  White  took  place;  and  a  dead  body,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Conant,  was  found.  On  the  11th  heavy  snow  fell  in  Vir- 
ginia. Sanders,  the  forger,  was  taken  from  Boston  to  St  Paul  for 
trial.  The  trial  of  the  Fosdich  divorce  case  was  continued  at  Newport. 
On  the  12th  an  interesting  patriotic  letter  from  General  Grant  in  1861 
was  published.  In  Pittsburg  Irish  Nationalists  were  drilling.  Then 
came  the  news  that  iron-makers  were  preparing  to  go  from  Pittsbui^  to 
New  Zealand,  and  that  trade  continued  excited  and  feverish  in  Chicago. 
During  all  these  days  the  ups  and  downs  in  General  Grant's  malady 
continued  to  assert  themselves.  On  the  13th  occurred  a  collapse  of 
eight  nearly-finished  houses  in  West  Sixty-second  Street,  a  dosen 
workmen  being  more  or  less  severely  injured.  On  the  14th,  Contrac- 
tor Bnddensick  was  arrested.  On  the  same  date  the  Assembly  passed 
bills  relating  to  the  State  controller,  cancellation  of  city  bonds,  oleo^ 
margarine,  etc.  A  hearing  was  given  to  the  opponents  of  the  freedom 
of  worship  bill.    Greneral  Grant's  health  has  seemed  to  improve. 

Foreign  EverUs. 

Upon  Thursday  morning,  March  19,  the  British  force  made  a 
reconnoissanoe  from  Suakim  towards  Hasheen.  The  engagement  that 
took  place  resulted  in  very  slight  loss.  After  having  entered  Hasheen 
the  British  retired,  and  the  rebels  rapidly  reoccupied  their  previous 
p06itk)ns.  The  next  day  the  British  force  renewed  the  combat.  The 
Arabs  were  driven  from  the  hills  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  plains. 
The  Irish  lancers  gained  a  great  deal  of  honor  in  this  engagement. 
They  probably  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  British  loss  is 
not  estimated  at  more  than  nine  killed.  The  losses  of  the  rebels  were 
about  four  hundred.  The  result  was  to  establish  for  the  British  a 
strong  position  commanding  the  Hasheen  Valley.  On  the  22d  the 
English  and  Indian  infantry  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
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Arabs  seven  miles  southwest  of  Suakim.  Of  the  British  fifty-six  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  wounded ;  the  rebels  lost  about 
one  thousand.  Osraan  Digna  was  discovered  to  be  at  Taniaai  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  On  the  23d,  General  Graham  b^an  to 
advance  on  him.  Advices  from  the  Massowah  stated  that  the  rebels 
had  been  repulsed  from  Kassala.  £1  Mahdi's  power  was  announced 
as  waning.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Childers  unfolded  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  the  Egyptian  financial  agreement  recently  signed  in  Liondon  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers.  The  British  press  generally  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  agreement.  On  the  23dy  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  to  grant  a  postponement  of  the  Egyptian  financial  agreement. 
He  said  the  question  must  be  settled  before  the  Easter  recess,  and 
March  26  was  therefore  fixed  upon.  On  the  24th  there  was  a  Cabinet 
Council  to  consider  the  news  of  successful  Russian  intrigues  at  Panjdeh 
and  Constantinople.  A  secret  treaty  with  Turkey  was  being  n^o- 
tiated  by  Russia.  It  was  also  stated  that  Russian  officers  on  furlough 
had  been  ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  On  the  19th  there  was  a 
re[K)rt  in  Paris  that  Bismarck  had  arbitrated  between  England  and 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  misunderstanding  al)out  the  Afghan  boundary. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Berlin  after  a  long  con- 
ference with  Earl  Granville.  With  regard  to  the  Indian  budget,  the 
estimate  is  that  the  surplus  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1886,  will 
be  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  with  the  26th,  were  Cliristopher  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  Parkes,  British  minister  to  China.  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  eighty-one  years  old,  was  ill  with  bronchitis.  The 
Emperor  William's  eighty-eighth  birthday  was  celebrated  on  the  22d. 
On  the  18th  two  hundred  and  seventeen  miners  were  imprisoned  by 
an  explasion  of  fire-damp  in  a  colliery  at  Caraphausen,  near  Saar- 
brucken,  in  Rhenish  Prussia ;  only  thirty  were  rescued.  On  March 
26  a  dispatch  was  received  in  Paris,  dated  Dong-Dong,  March  24; 
it  stated  that  the  French  had  been  successfully  attacked  at  that  place 
by  the  Chinese,  and  had  lost  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Subsequently  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  the  Chinese  troops  on  the 
Tonquin  frontier  had  attacked  the  camp  between  the  Liangson  and 
Kilna,  and  had  recaptured  Langson ;  that  General  N^grier  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  that  the  total  French  loss  was  supposed  to  be 
fifteen  hundred.  The  French  Cabinet  resolved  to  send  reinforcements 
instantly,  and  to  request  a  war  credit  of  two  hundred  million  francs. 
The  news  of  the  French  defeat  caused  an  excited  scene  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Jules  Ferry  being  hissed  by  the  galleries.  M.  Ferry 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  credit.  The  motion  was  rejected.  Thereupon  M.  Ferry 
announced  the  resignation  of  the  entire  ministry,  and  President  Gr^vy 
accepted  the  resignation.    M.  de  Freycinet  was  requested  to  form  a 
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new  ministry.  On  March  31  he  reported  that  he  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  On  the  25th  the  British  Cabinet  resolved  to  de- 
mand of  Russia  that  she  should  no  longer  evade  the  Afghan  question* 
The  agitation  in  London  was  increased  next  day  by  the  Queen's  mes- 
sage to  Parliament  calling  out  the  reserve  forces  and  militia  for  service. 
It  was  said  that  fifty  thousand  troops  would  be  sent  to  India.  Lord 
Dufferin  had  arrived  at  Rawalpindi  and  had  been  given  an  imposing 
reception  by  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  assserted  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  tliat  the  Russian  government  had  ordered  fifty  thousand 
troops  to  be  gathered  at  Baker,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  the  27th  the 
Egyptian  financial  agreement  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Twenty  thousand  men  under  Osman  Digna  were  reported  to  be  in- 
trenched at  Tamaai.  From  Dongola  the  report  came  that  hundreds 
of  disaffected  Arabs  were  flocking  to  the  standard  of  El  Santuisi,  the 
rival  of  El  Mahdi.  Cunningham  and  Burton,  the  London  dynamiters, 
were  on  the  27th  formally  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason- 
felony.  A  commercial  crisis  was  announced  as  existing  at  Moscow. 
A  disease  resembling  cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  province  of  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  and  caused  a  panic.  Malaga  and  Granada  wer^  visited 
by  an  earthquake,  which  injured  people  and  damaged  houses.  Prince 
Nicolai  Orlof,  the  Russian  diplomatist,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

On  April  1,  M.  Ferry  handed  President  Gr^vy  a  dispatch  stating 
that  the  Chinese  government  had  accepted  M.  Ferry's  proposal  for  peace, 
and  were  desirous  of  fixing  a  date  for  the  evacuation  of  places  held  by 
the  Chinese.  News  then  came  that  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  had  ratified  the 
preliminaries  of  peace.  These  stipulated  that  hostilities  should  cease  on 
April  10,  that  the  Chinese  should  evacuate  the  Red  River  Delta  on  the 
20th,  and  the  other  [positions  gradually,  and  that  the  French  should  oc- 
cupy Formosa  and  Pheng-Hoo  until  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  should 
be  signed.  In  France,  both  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Brisson  failed  to 
form  a  cabinet.  Mr.  Constans  then  tried  his  hand  at  it.  A  great  deal  of 
agitation  ])revailed  throughout  France.  On  the  night  of  April  1,  Roche- 
fort,  Hogues,  and  others  tried  to  create  a  demonstration  in  the  Place 
de  I'Op^ra,  but  the  police  successfully  interfered.  On  April  6  it  was 
announced  that  M.  Brisson  had  formed  the  following  cabinet:  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Brisson ;  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Freycinet;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Allain- 
Targ6;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Clamagerau;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Goblet;  Minister  of  War,  General  Campcnon;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  M.  Sadi-Carnot ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Pierre 
Legrand;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Herv6  Magnon;  Minister  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Sarrien ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colo- 
nies, Admiral  Galiber.  On  the  evening  of  April  1,  General  Bri^re 
de  risle  tel^raphed  that  the  Second  Brigade  had  reached  Chu  at  noon 
in  good  order.     General  N^rier  was  recovering  from  his  wound.    The 
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French  fleet  has  meanwhile  bombarded  the  forts  defending  Pong-Hon 
and  Makung/ dismantling  the  forts,  and  burning  Makung.  It  was 
stated  in  London  that  Russia's  answer  to  England's  proposals  on  the 
Afghan  question  amounted  to  a  hearty  aooeptanoe  of  the  proposals  as 
made  by  Earl  Granville,  British  Foreign  Minister.  On  the  2d  the 
chiefs  and  princes  of  the'  whole  Indian  empire  were  represented  in 
person  or  by  deputy  at  Rawalpindi.  They  tendered  to  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,  British  Viceroy,  troops  and  money  without  stint  to  uphold 
England  in  any  possible  difficulty  with  Russia.  From  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  Earl  Duflerin  has  obtained  a  treaty  recognizing  the  right 
of  England  to  lay  out  and  fortify  the  northwestern  frontier  of  that 
country.  On  the  4th  the  British  Cabinet  approved  of  this  agreement 
The  Cabinet  appeared  to  consider  Russia's  reply  evasive,  and  the  re- 
verse of  satisfactory.  Preparations  for  war  were  therefore  ordered  to 
be  continued.  It  was  rumored  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  that  the  negotia- 
tions between  England  and  Turkey  for  an  understanding  on  the  Egyp^ 
tian  question  had  fallen  through.  On  the  24  news  came  from  Greneral 
Graham  that  the  British  were  advancing  upon  Tamaai  with  their  en- 
tire force.  Upon  the  same  date  Earl  Cairns  died.  News  came  of  the 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Pont6coulant,  aged  ninety-one.  He  was  with 
the  army  that  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  On  the  1st,  Bismarck's  seven- 
tieth birthday  was  celebrated  in  Berlin.  About  this  time  Franz  Abt 
died.  Madrid  was  excited  over  the  reported  discovery  of  a  plot  to 
assassinate  King  Alfonso.  On  the  7th  an  armistice  was  said  to  have 
been  settled  between  France  and  China,  and  a  war  credit  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  francs  was  voted  by  the  French  ministry.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  started  on  his  journey  to  Ireland.  Cholera  again 
created  a  panic  in  Spain.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived 
in  Ireland  on  the  8th.  M.  Floquet  was  elected  President  of  the  Gliam- 
ber  of  Deputies.  In  honor  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  a  durbar 
was  held  in  India.  Turkey  b^u  to  busy  herself  with  protecting 
Tripoli,  and  the  Arabs  fired  on  the  British  forces  at  Suakim.  The 
Russians,  on  the  9th,  succeeded,  after  a  severe  battle,  in  driving  the 
Afghans  from  Penjdeh, — an  event  which  created  great  excitement  in 
London.  In  the  various  stock-markets  of  Europe  the  result  was 
almost  a  panic.  The  Prince  of  Wales  entertained  or  instructed,  or 
bored  himself  (as  the  case  may  be)  by  visiting  the  Dublin  slums.  On 
the  10th,  General  KomarofT  was  requested  by  Russia  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  not  attacking  the  Afghans.  The  garrison  at  Kassala  was 
reported  as  still  holding  out.  Earl  Granville,  on  the  11th,  submitted 
Great  Britain's  final  demands  to  Russia.  The  Czar  was  oheer^  in  St 
Petersburg,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  that  means.  In  France, 
the  new  ministry  approved  of  M.  Ferry's  cabinet  concerning  the  Suea 
Canal.  General  KomarofiT,  on  the  12th,  explained  his  intention  in 
having  attacked  the  Afghans.    General  Wolseley  arrived  at  Cairo. 
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Next  day  Earl  Granville  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  British  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg.  There  \vas  some  trouble  at  Mallow  Junction,  County 
Corky  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived.  Lord  Mayor  O'Connor  was 
hissed  in  Dublin.  The  Chinese  were  commanded  to  cease  fighting. 
On  the  14th  Cork  was  decorated  with  triumphal  arches  and  flags  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  news  in  regard  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  is  as  uncertain  as  ever.  There  is  still  a 
possibility  of  peace.  The  negotiations  between  the  French  and  the 
Chinese  had  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  could  be  wished. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

Russia  and  ENOiiAND. — The  question  of  war  or  peaoe  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  is  quite  as  uncertain  now  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  our 
last  issue.  In  the  interval,  news  has  come  of  a  sharp  skirmish  on  the 
Murghaby  between  the  Russians  and  Afghans,  which  took  place  on 
March  30,  and  in  which  the  latter  lost  between  five  hundred  and  seven 
hundred  men.  There  was  an  outburst  of  indignation  in  England  on 
the  receipt  of  this  news,  and  much  talk  of  an  ultimatum  which  must 
be  answered  in  forty-eight  hours  or  war  would  be  declared.  But  the 
Russians — with  that  diplomatic  adroitness  which  they  have  either  in- 
herited with  their  Tartar  blood  or  derived  from  their  long  intercourse 
with  oriental  races — have  returned  an  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
from  General  Komaroff,  which  has  completely  mystified  the  English. 
In  it  he  throws  all  the  blame  for  ^'  the  unfortunate  accident"  upon  the 
Afghans,  who  had  taken  such  a  threatening  position  that  he  was  obliged 
to  dislodge  them.  While  uncertain  whether' to  believe  this  or  not,  the 
English  are  greeted  witli  the  information  that  an  agreement  has  been 
made  by  which  Pendjeh  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  This 
place  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Merv  to  Herat,  and  about  half-way 
between  them,  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  latter 
point.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Russians  reached  Merv  only 
in  March,  1884,  it  must  be  confessed  that  events  are  moving  rapidly. 
If  the  English  are  willing  to  surrender  Pendjeh,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Russians  will  have  nothing  more  to  ask  at  present  They  would 
have  gained  substantially  what  they  claimed  as  their  frontier  when  the 
dispute  first  broke  out,  and  would  be  well  content  to  let  matters  resume 
their  natural  course  in  Central  Asia.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for 
thirty  years  the  natural  course  has  been  a  steady  advance  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  without  a  single  step  backward.  If  the  English  ministry 
makes  this  agreement  and  remains  in  power,  it  will  prove  that  Eng- 
land realizes  that  in  going  to  war  she  assumes  no  less  a  risk  than  that 
of  her  commercial  supremacy,  and  that  she  does  not  consider  a  question 
of  Afghan  frontiers  sufficiently  great  to  justify  this  risk. 

.  While  awaiting  the  solution  of  this  most  interesting  question  we 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  little  book  just  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     It  is  entitled  '^  The  Russians  at  the  Gates  of 
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Herat/'  and  is  written  ^by  Charles  Marvin,  who  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  now  living,  on  the  merits  of  the  Central 
Asian  question.  The  book  sums  up  the  condition  of  afiairs  to  the 
date  of  March  23,  1885,  and  although  written  in  eight  days,  it  gives 
the  results  of  years  of  travel,  study,  and  conversation  with  the  highest 
authorities,  both  in  Russia  and  England. 


In  connection  with  the  above,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  ^'  The  English  in  Afghanistan,"  which  appeared  in  The 
United  Service  of  November,  1880 : 

'^  Although  the  relations  of  the  English  government  of  India  with 
its  turbulent  and  troublesome  Western  neighbors  do  not  immediately 
concern  the  dwellers  in  this  hemisphere,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  struggles  incidental  to  the  solution  of  so  great  a 
political  problem  as  the  domination  of  England  over  Russia  in  Central 
Asia. 

"India  has  ceased  for  many  years  to  be  a  factor  of  pecuniary  strength 
in  her  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The  pagoda-tree  has  long  since 
been  stripped  of  its  fruit,  and  the  rupee-plant  is  not  perennial  in  its 
products.  But  there  is  a  political  prestige  in  the  possession  of  a  vast 
and  populous  territory,  and  a  moral  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the 
European  possessors  to  protect  and  civilize  the  millions  they  have  dis- 
placed. Further,  an  insular  people  can  only  put  themselves  on  a  level 
with  continental  po^yers  by  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  remote 
lands  with  which  the  communication  is  facile  and  uninterrupted. 
Hence,  England  has  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  int^rityof 
India  and  her  other  colonies,  covte  qu^il  ooute. 

"  That  Russia  has  designs  upon  India  is  a  theory  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  in  accord  with  the  first 
Napoleon  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  English  position  in  Hin- 
dostan.  All  northern  nations  have  a  tendency  towards  a  southerly  grav- 
itation. Warmth  of  climate  and  fertility  of  production  are  strong 
inducements  to  an  abandonment  of  cold,  cheerless,  and  comparatively 
barren  wastes.  Thus,  Russia  has  been  steadily  advancing  her  frontier 
until  she  has  reached  the  confines  of  Turkey,  the  borders  of  Persia,  the 
fringe  of  Turkestan,  and  the  vicinity  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  in  her 
progress  towards  a  footing  in  the  last-named  country  that  England 
finds  cause  of  alarm.  The  absolute  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  is  not 
so  much  to  be  apprehended  as  her  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hindostan.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  a 
constant  incitement  to  intrigue  and  disturbance  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  source  of  alarm  among  the  peaceful  and  loyal  subjects  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Every  effort  must  therefore  be  made  to  keep  Russia 
at  a  distance. 
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''  To  poseesa  a  good  etand-point  for  her  ultimate  opemtions  easterly, 
Russia  must  occupy  Herat.  That  city,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
Afghanistan^  no  longer  enjoys  the  prominence  which  it  boasted  for 
magnificence  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  it  has  long 
been  regarded  politically  as  the  '  key  to  India.'  Situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  wonderfully  fertile  valley,  it  affords  the  means  of  sustenance  to  any 
number  of  troops,  and  the  nature  of  the  roads  thence  to  the  Himalaya 
chain  would  enable  a  tolerably  large  army  to  move  with  facility  to  the 
very  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  sandy  territory  of  Beloochistan. 
Of  this  fact  England  is  fully  aware,  and  she  is  therefore  equally  de- 
sirous of  the  occupation  of  the  town.'' 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  postmaster  of  New  York  for 
another  term  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  throughout  the  country. 
This  fact  serves  to  show  how  far  we  had  drifted  in  the  management 
of  the  civil  service  from  common-sense  and  business  views.  If  some 
great  commercial  house  should  come  under  new  management,  and  if 
the  head  of  an  important  department,  who  had  shown  conspicuous  hon- 
esty, fidelity,  and  capacity,  should  be  kept  in  his  place  by  the  new  prin- 
cipals, it  would  not,  we  think,  excite  much  remark  among  business^ 
men.  Such  an  act  would  be  assumed  at  once  as  the  most  obvious  and 
prudent  thing  to  do.  Yet,  when  the  reappointment  to  the  most  im- 
portant post-office  in  the  country,  of  a  man  who  had  shown  remarkable 
fitness  for  the  place  is  made,  it  is  commented  upon  as  an  almost 
unheard  of  thing.  The  simple  reason  for  this  surprise  is  that  Mr. 
Pearson  happens  to  be  of  the  opposite  political  party  to  the  President 
Of  course,  that  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  fitness  for  the  place; 
for  it  is  the  business  of  the  post-office  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
mails  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible,  and  not  to  carry  out  any 
specific  party  policy.  Still,  taking  into  account  the  political  traditions 
which  have  usually  governed  such  appointments,  President  Cleveland 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  in  disregarding  political  precedent  and  making 
a  business  appointment  like  that  of  Mr.  Pearson's.  It  will  encourage 
faithful  servants  throughout  the  land  to  let  politics  alone  and  do 
their  proper  work. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  made  clear  that  the  President  has  taken 
this  action  not  to  please  particular  Democrats  who  asked  for  it,  or  In- 
dependents who  helped  to  elect  him,  but  because  it  was  eminently  fit 
to  be  made  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  said  that  this  case  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  precedent.  We  do  not  see  why  not.  Of  course  the  President's 
action  in  this  instance  was  made  easier  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
office,  and  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  shown  such  pre-eminent 
fitness  for  the  place  that  no  mere  politician  dared  to  claim  it  on  par- 
tisan grounds ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  in  other  offices,  where  the  in- 
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cumbent  has  not  been  an  offensive  party-worker,  and  has  done  his 
duty  thoroughly,  a  change  should  be  made  on  mere  party  grounds. 
We  know  that  this  may  appear  very  unpractical  politics,  but  we  are 
assarecl  that  the  admirable  action  of  President  Cleveland  in  reference 
to  the  New  York  office  has  brought  this  idea  much  nearer  realization*. 


Hereafter  The  United  Service  will  be  issued  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  We  are  glad  to  follow  the  example  of  our  distinguished 
contemporary,  The  Century  Magazine,  in  this  respect.  There  never  have 
been  any  good  reasons  why  magazines  should  be  issued  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  time  they  bear  date,  and  this  custom  has  placed  magazines  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  treatment  of  current  topics.  We  congratu* 
late  The  Century  on  its  wonderful  increase  in  circulation,  which,  as  it 
is  based  entirely  on  merit,  will  undoubtedly  be  as  permanent  as  it  is 
deserved.    The  following  is  the  announcement  of  The  Century: 

"  A  New  Day  of  Issuk  tor  *  Thk  Cbnturt.'— The  editions  of  The  CaUury 
Magazine  are  now  so  large  tbat  it  has  become  necessary  either  to  go  to  prcsAt  an 
earlier  date  or  to  postpone  the  day  of  issue.  The  latter  alternative  has  been  ac- 
cepted. The  April  number,  the  edition  of  which  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  was  delayed  until  the  25th  of  March.  The  May  number — edition  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand — will  be  issued  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  thus  inaugu- 
rating with  the  first  number  of  the  thirtieth  volume  a  change  which  has  long  been 
considered  desirable  by  the  publishers,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  be  heartily 
commended  by  the  public.  Future  numbers  of  The  Century  Magazine  will  be 
issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  which  each  bears  date." 


To  none  more  than  to  the  readers  of  The  United  Service  has  the 
change  for  the  better  in  Greneral  Grant's  condition  been  welcome  news. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  an  article  on  the  military  history  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  from  the  pen  of  some  one  of  his  intimate  friends ;  for  we 
realize,  when  reflecting  on  the  subject,  that  the  true  history  of  the 
military  experience  of  this  great  '*  silent  man''  must  come  from  such  a 
source.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  such  an  article  at  such  a  time 
as  this  is  apparent.  After  all,  there  is  no  present  need  for  this  article, 
as  his  history  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and,  as  was  well 
said  twenty  years  ago,  '^  There  will  be  but  one  verdict  in  the  high 
court  of  history.  He  will  need  no  title  to  enduring  fame  but  that 
name  which  his  father  gave  him, — GRANT."  We  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  a  portrait  of  General  Grant,  taken 
from  Marshall's  plate,  which  is  confessedly  the  best  likeness  in 
existence* 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  error  in  the  April  number  of  The  United  Ser- 
vice, in  the  editorial  on  the  Navy  Department,  containing  the  sum- 
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mary  of  service  of  Commodore  Walker,  makes  us  state  that  he  was 
appointe<l  a  commodore  in  1866,  instead  of  a  commander,  as  was  the 
case.  We  also  did  him  an  unintentional  injustice  in  saying  that 
^'during  the  past  nineteen  years  Commodore  Walker  has  had  but  three 
or  four  years  of  sea  service."  The  records  of  the  Navy  Department 
show  that  in  the  last  nineteen  years  he  has  had  but  one  year  and  five 
months'  sea  service ;  in  the  past  fifteen  years  but  five  months.  Oar 
opinion  of  his  unfitness  for  superintending  the  detail  of  officers  has 
been  sti*engthened  by  the  assignments  to  duty  with  the  naval  battalion 
now  at  Panama.  The  post  of  honor  is  the  place  of  danger;  and,  while 
we  do  not  reflect  on  the  ability  of  the  officers  appointed,  still,  they  were 
chosen  from  his  own  particular  circle  to  the  exclusion  of  others  more 
entitled  to  the  detail. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  April  18  made  what  to  us  was  an 
extremely  unpleasant  error,  in  mentioning  The  United  Service 
Magazine  among  ^'  extinct  periodicals"  in  its  editorial  on  that  sub- 
ject, and,  notwithstanding  the  correction  of  this  error  in  its  issue  of 
April  25,  we  hope  that  the  editor  will  exercise  more  supervision  over 
his  own  department  of  his  paper  hereafter. 


Our  Foreign  Policy. — The  action  recently  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  censuring  the  participation  by  this  government 
in  the  Congo  Conference,  as  the  initiation  of  a  foreign  policy  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  by  which  this  country  has  been  conducted 
since  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that  recommended  so  strongly  by  Wash- 
ington and  other  eminent  patriots,  will  no  doubt  give  rise  to  serious 
inquiry  upon  the  whole  subject  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  This,  as  well  as  every  other  question  of  import- 
ance, should  not  be  adjudged  good  or  bad,  simply  because  it  is  old 
or  new.  Every  question  has  a  right  to  a  careful  consideration,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  determined  in  as  impartial  a  manner  as  possible, 
whether  it  or  another  is  best  fitted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  pro[>osed.  It  may  be  of  service,  in  the  first  place, 
to  glance  at  two  fundamental  principles  of  our  government  in  its  or- 
ganization, and  which  time  has  demonstrated  are  no  longer  suitable  or 
desirable  fur  us,  and  which  the  present  generation  very  emphatically 
refused  any  longer  to  regard  as  binding  upon  them.  And  yet  these 
were  given  to  us  and  recommended  by  the  same  patriots  and  statesmen 
who  gained  our  independence  by  war,  and  founded  this  government 
They  told  us  to  beware  of  entangling  alliances,  and  to  have  no  thought 
or  care  as  to  what  might  occur  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  so  long  as 
it  did  not  directly  concern  this  nation.     This  was,  in  effect,  the  sub- 
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stance  of  their  advice  to  posterity.  It  is  hardly  aeoessary  to  roentioa 
that  the  disturbing  questions  alluded  to,  and  which  we  received  as  a 
legacy,  were  those  of  slavery  and  States'  rights.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  these  became  incorporated  into  our  organic  law  through  ne- 
cessity, and  quite  likely  were  by  the  same  stem  master  reoMnmended 
to  their  posterity  as  compacts  to  be  rigidly  carried  out  with  each  other 
if  this  nation  was  to  be  preserved.  This  action  of  theirs  may  even 
have  been  at  that  time  tlie  height  of  wiedomT,  for  then  slavery  was  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  the  least  desire  exfaiiHted  by  any  of  the  colonies 
inimical  to  this  institution  might  have  rendered  futile  all  attempts  to 
establish  such  a  government  as  that  from  which  our  present  one  has 
been  developed.  Slavery,  therefore,  received  a  quasi-reoognitioa,  and 
the  experiment  of  self-government  on  this  continent  began.  The  colo- 
nies having  had  a  separate  existence  and  definition  while  under  the 
yoke  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  quite  natural,  when  that  was  thrown  off, 
that  a  liesitancy  should  be  exhibited  by  tliese  new  apostles  of  liberty 
in  yielding  tlie  majority  of  their  newly-acquired  liberties  to  a  central 
government,  notwithstanding  they  constituted  a  part  of  and  had  equal 
voice  in  it.  Hence  the  reserved  rights  of  States,  which  many  of  us  at 
this  day  feel  like  anathematizing  as  tlie  cause  of  most  of  our  govern*- 
montal  difficulties,  hardly  excepting  slavery.  It  is  not  alone  in  a  spirit 
of  fault-'findiug  towards  our  forefathers  for  the  dangerous  unsolved 
[Nx>blems  they  gave  us  with  their  priceless  legacy  of  liberty,  but  simply 
to  point  out  that  ours  is  the  duty  of  tlie  present,  theirs  of  the  past ;  and 
that  no  mere  sentiment  should  stand  in  tlie  way  of  the  recognition  of 
our  full  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as  our  fellow-men,  and  of  our  per- 
formance of  it.  It  would  also  be  wise  for  us  to  be  careful  not  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity  any  unsolved  question  which  we  are  fully 
able  to  settle  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to^ay. 

The  greater  age  certain  governmental  lines  of  policy  attain,  the 
more  Uiey  are  venerated  by  a  large  class  of  people,  who  are  finally  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  organic  law.  The  election  of  our  Presidents, 
and  the  determination  of  that  election,  are  germane  to  this  subject,  and 
should  be  definitely  settled,  and  not  left  to  plague  our  posterity  as  an 
inheritance. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  stat&- 
man,  let  him  be  ever  so  clear-headed  and  astute,  to  prescribe  a  policy 
for  a  nation  which  will  continue  for  several  hundred  years  to  be  the 
best  for  that  country.  Is  it  not  only  possible  in  a  nation  like  China, 
where  progress  is  resolutely  tabooed,  and  the  ability  to  cling  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past  regarded  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest  order?  And 
in  criticising  our  ancestors,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Grand  and  glorious  as  it  is,  could  it  have  been  worded 
so  as  to  conform  nearer  with  the  truth?  Are  all  men  equal?  Does 
not  every  intelligent  person  know  this  is  untrue?  Would  not  the  fol- 
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lowing  modification  be  somewhat  nearer  the  truth?     ''AH  men  of 
equal  intelligence,  morals,  and  benevolence  are  equal;  and  all  men, 
whether  equal  in  this  respect  or  not,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineas/^     So  far  as  slavery  and  the 
rights  sought  to  be  reserved  by  the  States  were  concerned,  time  brought 
such  a  change  in  our  convictions  as  to  nuke  their  longer  continuance 
intolerable  to  the  best  sense  of  the  nation.    Because  of  this  broader 
and  more  humane  view  of  governmental  afiairs,  caused  by  the  great 
progress  in  civilization,  brought  about  by  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  thought,  and   spurred  on  to  their  highest  development  by  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  if  not  by  the  letter,  it  w&s  not  posssible 
to  complete  the  first  hundred  years  of  national  life  without  crashing 
to  powder  two  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  edifice.     In  spite  of  the 
veneration  we  have  always  entertained  for  the  valor  and   wisdom 
of  our  fathers,  a  portion  of  their  work  went  down  amid  the  clash 
of  arms  of  the  third   generation  of  their  descendants.      And  with 
these   instances   for   precedents,  I  would   not    hesitate   to  approach 
and  question  that  other  phantom   of  our  early  national   life,    viz., 
that  we  must  have  nothing  to  do  with,  or  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
afiairs  of  mankind  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe;  that,  in  fact,  we - 
should  remain   fenced  in,  as  it  were,  within  the  confines  (extensive 
though  they  are)  of  our  geographical  borders.    Have  we  not  outgrown 
this  parting  injunction,  as  we  did  the  others?    Was  not  this  admoni- 
tion dependent  upon  our  weak  state,  incident  to  the  infantile  period  of 
national  life,  making  it  likely  that  the  opposite  course,  attempted  before 
we  had  reached  even  the  period  of  youth,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our 
existence?    What  is  the  measure  of  responsibility  for  individuals?    Is 
it  not  in  accordance  with  one's  knowledge,  position,  experience,  and 
endurance  ?     Are  not  nations  aggregations  of  individuals  ?     Will  not 
history,  that  bar  of  public  opinion  which  reflects  the  common-sense 
judgment  of  mankind,  judge  nations  by  some  such  standard  as  this? 
What  would  we  think  of  a  man  who,  being  strong  and  full  of  life, 
should  coldly  pass  a  scene  of  horror  and  cruelty  without  an  attempt  to 
interfere  ?    We  will  suppose  him  to  be  an  eminently  respectable  person 
who  does  not  quarrel,  is  opposed  to  contentions  of  all  kinds,  and  earn- 
estly desires  to  lead  a  peaceable  life.     He  fails  to  understand  why  he 
should  be  blamed  for  the  sins  of  others,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  per- 
sonally by  example  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  when  if  he  should 
permit  himself  to  be  tempted  to  interfere  in  such  a  case,  just  see  what 
trouble,  expense,  and  danger  it  would  cause  him.     Could,  then,  any 
reasonable  person  expect  him  to  exhibit  any  interest  in  such  an  affair? 
If  men  would  break  out  with  righteous  indignation  over  such  a  cow- 
ardly spectacle,  how  would  they  applaud  similar  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  nation,  which  difiers  from  the  individual  only  in  numbers  and 
enlarged  responsibilities  ?    If  the  man  above  referred  to  had  been,  on 
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the  contrary^  small  of  stature^  and  even  physically  disabled,  he  would 
doubtless  be  held  justified  for  his  non-interference,  while  his  weakness 
was  despised.  But  could  not  both  men  plead  in  their  behalf  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business ;  that  they  had  to  look  out  for  themselves 
first,  and  their  welfare  would  suffer  by  such  meddling  with  other 
people's  business?  Is  not  the  great  virtue  of  patriotism,  as  usually 
defined,  tinctured  with  the  above-described  selfishness  of  individuals? 
Does  not  this  virtue  mean  a  love  of  one's  country,  and  devotion  to  it 
even  right  or  wrong?  But  are  we  not  all  children  of  the  same 
mother,  earth  ?  Are  we  still  -to  look  upon  one  ^Svhose  skin  is  not 
colored  like  our  own,  and  straightway  doom  him  as  our  lawful  prey?" 
No  I  but  the  solution  to  this  problem  is,  that  patriotism,  while  a  virtue, 
can  be  the  highest  national  virtue  only  in  a  nation  of  people  who  have 
not  reached  the  higher  and  broader  plane  of  cosmopolitanism;  the 
whole  world  regarded  as  the  heritage  of  humanity,  and  the  univ^ersal 
brotherhood  recognized.  It  will  probably  be  surprising  to  the  future 
historian  to  record  the  fact  that  for  seven  long  years  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  waged  without  success  by  the  brave  inhabitants  of  an 
island  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shores  of  the  most  powerful 
republic  on  the  globe.  That  we  looked  quietly  on  and  gave  no  assist- 
ance, because  we  had  no  quarrel  with  that  effete  old  monarchy  of 
Spain,  which  rules  it  under  the  divine  right  idea,  is  one  of  the  few 
stains  upon  our  escutcheon  of  liberty.  Think  for  a  moment  how  we 
could  promote  the  civilization  of  many  portions  of  the  earth,  now  given 
over  to  barbarism  or  despotic  forms  of  government,  by  the  pursuance 
of  a  policy  which  might  be  termed  ^'  The  Temporary  Colonial  Policy," 
in  which  we  would  acquire  territory  in  these  regions  of  the  earth, 
govern  it  as  we  do  our  territories,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  by  reason  of 
population  and  education,  assist  them  to  form  governments  of  their 
own  of  a  republican  form,  and  consider  themselves  entitled  to  our 
protection  in  the  future  when  necessary.  Would  not  such  a  policy  be 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  and  increase 
the  number  of  governments  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  upon  the 
earth  ?  Would  not  such  a  policy  be  more  effective  in  spreading  our 
civilization  than  our  missionaries?  For  is  not  our  religion  but  a  very 
small  part  of  our  civilization  ?  Can  we  say  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  we  have  no  duties  of  this  nature  devolving  upon  us,  especially 
when  we  consider  our  own  condition,  and  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
liberties  to  the  sufferings  and  deprivations  of  our  ancestors,  who  were 
scarcely  nearer  in  relationship  to  us  of  to-day  than  by  the  ties  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  ?  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  ourselves  and  our  interests  in  an  honorable  way,  though 
it  is  as  questionable  for  a  nation  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain  at  the 
expense  of  another  as  it  is  for  individuals.  Is  it  not  evident  that  such 
national  ethics  must  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  progress  from  the 
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family  to  the  anified  nation^  and  until  the  people  of  the  earth  shall 
look  upon  each  other^  not  as  legitimate  prey  upon  which  the  most 
cunning  shall  live,  but  as  friends  and  brethren  ?  Are  we  then  quite 
ready  as  a  nation  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  possessing  a  country  richer 
in  resources  than  any  known  upon  the  globe,  past  or  present,  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  hermit  policy,  which  says  in  eflect  that  come  what  will, 
in  the  various  regions  of  earth,  so  long  as  our  nose  is  not  actually 
twisted  intentionally,  we  will  have  no  occasion  to  interpose  our  au- 
thority? If  this  is  the  policy  to  which  we  are  to  be  committed  by 
our  legislators,  I  can  only  say  that  I  dt>  not  believe  it  will  last  much 
longer,  for  even  wiien  the  prosiest  of  mortals  holds  the  reins,  a  nation 
of  this  size  and  spirit  ttnll  move  forward.  I  believe  then  that  we  have 
as  a  nation  reached  the  period  of  youth,  if  not  of  manhood,  and  that 
the  condition  of  any  people  who  are  suffering  and  oppressed  should 
not  be  indifferent  to  us,  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  a 
fair  degree  of  prosperity.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  voice  should 
be  lifted  in  all  such  cases  in  a  sufficiently  decisive  manner  to  impress 
those  concerned  that  a  chivalrous  nation  like  this  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  more,  if  necessary,  in  the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed. 

The  fact  is,  very  little  can  occur  in  this  world  that  does  not  almost 
directly  concern  us  in  some  manner.  The  great  trinity  of  civilization, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steamships,  have  revolutionized  all  our  old 
ideas  of  the  dependence  of  nations  upon  each  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  this  does  not  concern  us ;  why  need  we  have  anything  to  say  about 
it?  We  all  stand  in  such  intimate  relations  to  each  other  that  it  is 
often  ridiculous  when  we  say,  as  we  so  often  do,  "  This  cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  interest  to  us ;  we  have  no  time  to  bother  with  ft ;  it  won't 
pay."  The  last,  the  clinching  argument  of  so  many  Americans.  It 
is  quite  evident,  also,  that  the  world  about  us  is  quite  skeptical  when 
we  thus  disclaim  interest  or  participation  in  international  questions. 
They  know  well  that  with  increasing  growth  and  strength  enlai^ged 
responsibilities  must  come,  and  they  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  us 
to  continue  to  evade  them.  Some  things  we  could  not  do,  of  course, 
even  where  humanity  might  strongly  urge  us.  For  instance,  we  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  in  case  she  should  refuse 
at  our  earnest  protest  to  cease  the  persecutions  of  her  Jewish  subjects. 
But  if  other  nations  as  well  as  ours  saw  their  duty  and  obligations  to 
humanity  in  a  similar  manner,  the  oppression  could  be  stopped,  and 
probably  without  war.  Have  we  really  no  interest  in  such  a  question 
as  this? 

Let  every  honest  and  intelligent  citizen  ask  himself  this  question 
seriously,  and  I  have  faith  that  in  due  time  the  correct  answer  will  be 
given.  Suppose  the  noble  Lafayette  had  taken  the  stand  here  indi- 
cated in  regard  to  this  country  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Bevolutionary 
War?    And  in  what  way  did  our  distress  really  concern  the  people  of 
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France?  How  does  it  concern  an  individual  when  he  sees  tlie  in- 
alienable rights  of  a  neighbor  trampled  upon  ?  His  own  were  not 
harmed,  why  should  lie  be  irritated?  Only  because  one  step  is  very 
apt  to  lead  to  another,  and  if  he  looked  calmly  on  while  his  friend's 
rights  were  trampled  upon,  that  inaction  of  his  would  lead  inevitably 
to  encroachments  upon  his  own.  It  is  the  same  with  nations.  Those 
founded  upon  liberty  and  justice  cannot  afford  to  look  with  equanimity 
upon  every  species  of  injustice  and  opi)res8ion  that  may  be  taking 
place  about  them;  for,  if  they  do,  sooner  or  later  they  will  find  it 
should  have  been  as  ruthlessly  stamped  out  as  the  plague  did  they 
wish  to  escape  contamination.  The  gallant  Frenchmen  of  that  day 
were  more  discerning ;  they  perceived  that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  at 
stake ;  they  knew  this  concerned  them,  and  they  came  to  the  rescue. 
Had  they  not  done  so,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  to-day  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  government  as  they  have  for  four- 
teen years  ?  It  is  humiliating  to  be  reminded  how  we  repaid  their 
devotion  to  liberty. 

A  few  years  later,  when  we  had  secured  our  liberties  and  the 
French  were  struggling  with  our  old  foe,  were  we  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifices  to  repay  the  debt?  I  wish  it  could  be  truthfully  said 
that  as  a  nation  we  had  not  then  been  guilty  of  gross  ingratitude. 
How  does  the  case  stand  to-day?  We  have  interests  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  these  should  be  still  greater,  in  order  to  give  the 
greatest  aid  to  the  industrial  productions  of  our  great  country,  and  to 
increase  the  demand  for  them  in  other  lands.  Can  our  citizens,  who 
are  striving  thus  to  benefit  themselves  and  their  country,  hold  their 
own  in  influence,  etc,  etc.,  with  those  of  other  nations  who  do  not 
publish  to  the  world  that  they  absolve  themselves  from  all  responsi- 
bilities outside  their  own  borders?  The  reports  of  our  consuls  and 
citizens  who  are  travelers  leave  us  in  very  little  doubt  upon  this 
subject. 

Even  the  Soudan  question,  at  present  exciting  the  interest  of  civil- 
ized nations,  would  become  one  that  concerned  us  closely.  Suppose 
the  success  of  the  Mahdi  should  be  so  pronounced,  as  so  many  fear,  as 
to  incite  to  rebellion  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Victoria?  While 
engaged  in  such  a  herculean  combat,  let  Russia  advance  on  Herat,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  such  a  concatenation  of  disasters,  suppose  the  Eng- 
lish nation  to  be  threatened  with  annihilation.  The  success  of  these 
two  forces  would  be  the  triumph  of  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
blind  and  ignorant  religious  fanaticism  on  the  other,  both  equally  op- 
posed to  progress  and  civilization.  Would  it  be  any  concern  of  ours  if 
these  things  came  to  pass  or  were  seriously  threatened  ?  I  believe  it 
would  most  intimately  affect  us  and  every  other  civilized  nation,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  resolutions  of  Congress,  '^  blood  would  prove 
thicker  than  water,'^  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  of  this  continent 
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would  not  permit  the  flag  of  even  our  ancient  enemy,  England,  to  be 
trailed  in  the  dust  bj  such  l)arbarian  and  fanatical  hoixles  of  the  East. 
The  probabilities  of  our  being  confronted  with  such  a  problem  could 
be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  to  civilization  (and,  fortunately,  other 
nations  than  onrs  would  be  likely  to  evince  a  lively  interest  in  its  pre- 
vention) ;  but  if  it  even  devolved  upou  us,  in  si)ite  of  all  our  tradi- 
tionary caution,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  contemplate  such  a  disas- 
ter with  equanimity.  Nor  do  such  views  as  here  outlined  prevent  us 
from  earnestly  seeking  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes  by  councils  of  arbitration.  But  until  that  happy  and  humane 
result  is  consummated,  we  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  world  as  it  is, 
and,  in  consequence,  our  arguments  and  protests  in  the  interest  of  out- 
raged humanity  might  need  at  times  the  support  of  Krupp  guns  and 
torpedo-vessels. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  policj 
of  Congress  when  it  plants  itself  upon  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  as 
a  guiding-star  for  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  It  is  a  very  con- 
tracted view,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  civilization  in  which  we  live, 
and  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  it  will  not  continue  much  longer  to  be 
the  genius  controlling  our  department  of  state.  Let  us  discard  a  policy 
which  is  as  unbecoming  a  nation  as  the  ultra  exhibitions  of  selfishness 
are  to  individuals.  Siokilli. 
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**Thb  Thbbv  Pbophsts:  Chinese  GoRDoy,  Hobammed-Abbied  (El 
Mahdi),  Arabi  Pasha.''  By  Colonel  C.  Chaill6  Loko.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

We  believe,  that  with  many  people,  their  idea  of  Egypt,  over  and  above  the 
abiding  feeling  of  its  immemorial  antiquity,  is  a  picture  with  the  domes  and  mina- 
rets of  Cairo,  a  stretch  of  the  Kile,  the  Sphinx  and  Pyramids  in  the  foreground, 
and  in  the  distance  a  haze  of  blended  desert  dust  and  red  sunshine,  through  which 
swords  and  bayonets  are  continually  gleaming,  and  a  horde  of  chieftains,  with 
names  more  or  less  unpronounceable,  are  continually  riding.  Out  of  all  this  shift- 
ing phantasmagoria  there  have  of  late  emerged  into  clearer  distinctness  three  per- 
sonalities which  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  curious  gase  of  the  civilized  world, 
— Gordon,  El  Mahdi,  and  Arabi, — and  the  present  book  is  written  to  give  some 
information  about  these  remarkable  men  and  the  affairs  in  Egypt  in  which  they 
have  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

Colonel  Long  has  been  f#r  many  years  in  Egypt,  was  for  some  time  chief  of  staff 
to  Gordon,  and,  as  United  States  consular  agent  at  Alexandria,  took  a  conspicuous 
and  honorable  part  in  the  dreadful  scenes  of  fire  and  blood  which  have  left  that  city 
the  wreck  of  its  former  self. 

Colonel  Long  writes  with  a  AiU  knowledge  of  the  men  and  events  he  describes, 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  his  own  judgment  of  the  political  policy  which  has  of  late 
marked  the  advance  of  English  power  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and,  accordingly, 
his  book  may  be  read  as  a  corrective  to  many  of  the  statements  of  the  English 
press. 

The  sketch  of  Gordon  covers  only  a  part  of  his  career  in  Egypt,  and  does  not 
Include  his  later  operations  in  the  Soudan,  and  his  death.  It  does  not  pretend  to' 
go  into  a  full  analysis  of  his  life  and  character,  and  is  brief  and  fragmentary.  But 
those  qualities  which  have  given  him  his  extraordinary  fame — the  combination  of 
piety  and  fanaticism,  of  confidence  in  God,  and  confidence,  even  greater,  in  him- 
self, his  prayers  and  his  Bibles,  his  proclamations  and  his  severities — are  distinctly 
brought  out.  Colonel  Long  speaks  of  him  as  "Pietist,  missionary,  and  soldier," 
as  *'  at  all  times  enveloped  as  with  a  mantle  with  the  leaves  of  his  Bible.  Ho  is  a 
strange  composition  of  a  Cromwell,  a  Carlyle,  a  Havelock,  and  a  Livingstone.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  great  reformer,  he  would  doubtless  have  played  some  impor- 
tant r6le.  He  is,  however,  more  than  all,  Gordon  himself,  with  profound  contempt 
for  his  fellow-men,  but  with  a  certain  sympathy — pity,  rather — for  his  inferiors ;  a 
characteristic  made  very  apparent  in  his  administration  of  the  Soudan,  where  he 
soon  got  rid  of  all  his  equals,  and  replaced  them  in  many  cases  by  subordinates, — 
menials  to  whom  ho  gave  extravagant  pay,  but  to  whom,  when  occasion  offered,  he 
also  administered  a  good  kicking." 

Colonel  Long  insists  that  Gordon  was  a  mere  automaton  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, sent  to  the  Soudan  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  annexation  of  that 
country  and  Egypt  to  the  English  crown. 

It  was  at  Cairo,  in  February,  1874,  that  Colonel  Long  received  a  note  from 
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Gordon  of  this  brevity  :  "  My  Dear  Chaill^  Long, — Will  you  go  with  me  to  Cen- 
tral Africa  ?  Come  to  see  me  at  once/'  He  accepted  immediately  and  departed  in 
twenty-four  hours  for  Khartoum.  They  went  by  the  way  of  Suakim  and  Berber. 
*'  Berber  rises  froni  the  desert  sand  like  a  phantom  city.  Its  majestic  palms  and 
tall  acacias  nod  their  broad-leaved  tops  from  cool,  shady  gardens,  as  if  in  salu- 
tation to  the  wearied  and  sun-scorched  traveler  as  he  emerges  from  the  Great 
Desert." 

Khartoum  is  described  as  founded  about  1821,  as  having  a  population  of  about 
thirty  thousand,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  White  Nile,  and  as  realizing  in  commercial  importance  the  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

Arrived  at  Khartoum,  Colonel  Long  says,  *^  Gordon  commenced  to  shake  the 
Soudan  government,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  proclamation  of  monopoly  of  ivory, 
and  by  an  unwise  and  unjust  confiscation  of  property  of  those  who  are  to-day  in 
arms.     It  was  *  the  egg  which  he  laid  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Soudan.' " 

An  account  of  military  movements  and  of  geographical  explorations  follows, 
in  all  of  which  Colonel  Long  takes  a  conepicucne  part,  and  gains  that  complete 
knowledge  of  the  man  which  makea  his  opinion  of  him  tnterosting  and  valnable. 

In  the  course  of  the  account  we  come,  by  the  way,  upon  a  couple  of  bits  of  in- 
formation which  will  interest  the  reader  of  Homer.  The  first  refers  to  the  lotus : 
**  Lake  Ibrahim,  so  named  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in  honor  of  his  father,  is  the 
home  of  the  lotus  and  the  lotus-eaters.  On  the  treacherous  bosom  of  the  lake  the 
broad-leaved  plant  grows  luxuriantly,  and  incessant  storms  add  to  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  unwary  traveler.  This  is  not  all.  The  immense  vegetable  matter 
when  decayed  breaks  away  and  causes  great  islands  to  form ;  on  these  islands  live 
t  e  mythieal  lotus-eaters,  whose  sole  food  is  the  lotus-flower  and  dried  fish.  The 
discovery  of  the  lotus  and  lotus-eaters  is  another  fact  taken  from  the  poetic  realm 
of  fiction.''  The  second  refers  to  the  pygmies.  "  I  brought  back  with  mo  ...  a 
specimen  adult  woman  of  the  mythieal  Ticki-Ticki,  or  Akka  pygmy  race.  Ticki- 
Ticki  is  now  in  Cairo,  and  is  the  favorite  plaything — ^being  quite  an  acrobat — ^tn  the 
harem  of  the  Khedive's  mother." 

We  have  this  glimpse  of  Gordon  in  one  of  his  peouliar  ^'  seizures. "  '<  In  the 
short  intervals  of  my  stay  in  camp,  going  and  coming  from  expeditions,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  the  singular  habit  which  Gordon  bad  of  retiring  to  his  hot,  where 
he  would  remain,  for  days  at  a  time,  engaged  in  the  perusal  and  meditation  of  his 
ever-present  Bible  and  prayer-book.  When  in  this  retirement,  his  orders  were  that 
he  should  not  be  disturbed  for  any  reason  of  service  whatever ;  a  katehei  and  a  flag 
were  placed  at  his  door  as  a  sign  that  he  was  unapproachable.  When  these  were 
reDK)ved,  Gordon  would  reappear  in  full  dress,  cleanly  shaven,  and  the  ili-humor 
from  which  he  had  suffered  had  vanished  to  give  place  to  cheerfulness." 

Here  is  an  interesting  I'episode :  *^The  American  officers  frequently  visited 
him.  One  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Sherman,  of  the  United  States  army, 
begging  him  to  cone  out  to  Egypt  and  put  aright  these  officers  whom  he  thought  in 
trouble.  Now,  why,  in  any  case,  General  Sherman  had  been  written  to  is  not  clear, 
unless,  indeed,  the  gift  of  diamonds  by  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Khedive,  said  to  be  worth 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  wss,  in  the  mind  of  Gordon,  a  sufficient  reason  to  look  upoa 
that  officer  as  a  sort  of  arbiter  for  the  American  officers  in  Egypt." 

Upon  Long's  return  from  his  explorations  up  the  Nile,  Gordon  proposed  to 
him  to  divide  the  country  between  them ;  but,  on  the  colonel's  declining  this  gen- 
erous proposition,  they  parted,  March,  1875,  and  Long  returned  to  Cairo. 

The  main  points  dwelt  upon  in  further  treatment  o€  Gordon  are  his  mal-admin- 
istration  of  the  Soudan,  his  recnll  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Baring,  and  his  re- 
turn to  the  Soudan,  his  burning  the  evidences  of  the  debts  of  the  long-outraged 
people,  and  the  whips  and  bastinado  rods  with  which  they  had  been  tortured,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  slave-trade  I 

We  have  this  information  as  to  the  Mahdi :  "  He  was  born  in  Dongola,  in  the 
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year  1842.  In  stature  he  is  rather  tall,  slender,  and  in  color  like  eqfS  au  laiiy  with 
the  usual  parallel  incisions  upon  each  check,  characteristic  mark  of  the  Dongolwee. 
His  costume  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  consists  of  a  gallabiah^  or  loose  white 
gown,  hound  at  the  waist  hy  a  green  sash.  On  his  head  a  small  white  cap,  on  his 
feet  wooden  sandals,  and  around  his  neck  a  atbhay  or  chaplet,  composed  of  ninety- 
nine  grains,  the  numher  corresponding  to  the  principal  attributes  of  God." 

It  appears  that  in  1868  he  was  received  into  one  of  the  Mohammedan  orders 
at  Khartoum,  and  consecrated  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  its  interests.  Betirinsc  to 
Abba,  on  the  White  Nile,  he  set  up  as  a  hermit  of  rapt  devotion  and  deep  pioty. 
Thence  he  was  summoned  to  the  command  of  an  army.  In  July,  1881,  the  Mahdi 
showed  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  Eaouf  Pasha,  then  governor  of  Khartoum,  or- 
dered him  to  come  to  that  city.  He  treated  the  summons  with  contempt  and  cut  to 
pieces  three  successive  columns  of  soldiers  sent  to  enforce  authority.  Another  body 
sent  by  command  of  Abd-el-Kndbr,  successor  of  Baouf,  was  annihilated,  and  El 
Kahdi  was  regarded  as  invincible.  By  September,  1883,  El  Obcid,  the  capital  of 
Kordofan,  fell,  and  Hicks  Pasha,  with  a  force  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army,  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand  men,  started  for  £1  Obeid,  but  not  a  soul  survived  the  terri- 
ble march  across  the  burning  desert.  This,  then,  is  the  brave,  determined,  nnd 
fanatical  chieftain  who  confronts  the  British  forces  in  the  Soudan,  and  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  that  country. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  Colonel  Long's  book  is  devoted  to  Arabi  and  the  events 
at  Alexandria  with  which  ho  was  connected.  We  have  space,  however,  to  sum  up 
only  a  few  facts  about  this  famous  chieftain.  His  age  and  birthplace  are  not  accu- 
rately known.  **  Arabi  is  a  (all,  big,  strong,  heavy-looking  fellah,  wears  his  fez 
thrown  back  upon  his  head,  and  when  not  conversing  keeps  his  eyes  closed,  opening 
them  at  intervals  with  whites  upturned,  producing  a  very  ugly  and  disagreeable  im- 
pression of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism.  His  color  is  the  dirty-yellow  common  to  the 
fellah  of  liower  Egypt.  His  head  is  rather  pointed,  with  large  mouth  and  thick  lips, 
which  move  incessantly  in  mumbling  the  verses  of  the  Koran,  while  his  fingers  are 
running  over  in  ceaseless  count  the  chaplet  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand." 

He  went  into  the  army,  was  bastinadoed  for  some  offense,  and  dismissed  the 
service.  Hiding  his  mortification,  he  withdrew  to  the  religious  studies  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan university.  When  the  Khedive  Ismail  came  to  the  throne  he  went 
back  into  the  army.  After  figuring  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  not  very  much 
to  his  credit,  he  came  back  and  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  fellah  ofilcers 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  foreign  ofiftccrs  in  the  Egyptian  army.  In  the 
s<)uabble8  which  ensued  after  Tewfik  came  to  be  Khedive,  he  rose  to  be  Minister  of 
War,  and  practically  dictator  of  Egypt,  and  assiduously  paved  the  way  for  those 
horrors  of  pillage  and  massacre  which  have  shocked  the  civilized  world.  One  of  the 
signs  which  attested  the  divine  approval  of  his  prophetical  character  is  worth 
noting.  "  Walking  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of 
followers,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  assuming  a  beatific  air,  said,  with  upturned 
face,  and  stamping  upon  the  ground  with  his  foot,  '  Here  is  the  gun  sent  me  from 
heaven  I'  The  attendants  quickly  upturned  the  ground,  and  there,  in  fact,  was  a 
gun,  but  on  the  lock-plate  one  might  clearly  read  the  name  of  the  American  inven- 
tor, '  Bemington.'  "  The  account  of  the  massacre  and' bombardment  at  Alexandria, 
in  which  Arabi  played  so  terrible  a  part,  comes  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  horrors  which  he  describes,  anc^  is  given  with  great  vividness.  In  all  these 
scenes,  as  we  have  said,  the  author  took  an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part.  The 
story  of  the  three  prophets  closes  with  the  banishment  of  Arabi  to  Ceylon. 

As  to  the  future  of  Egypt,  Colonel  Long  has  no  doubt  that  the  army  of  General 
Wolseley  is  an  army  of  occupation,  and  that  the  land  of  Egypt  will  become  the  per- 
manent appendage  of  England. 

Although  the  book  is  written  in  a  jerky  and  somewhat  incoherent  style,  we  can 
recommend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  in  reasonable  compass  trustworthy  in- 
formation as  to  the  remarkable  men  and  events  of  which  it  treats.         W.  C.  M. 
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"  An  Appkal  to  Cjbsar/'  By  Albion  W.  TouBofiE.  Pords,  Howard  A 
Hurlbcrt,  New  York. 

The  CflBsar  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made  is  the  American  people,  and  the  appeal 
is  in  behalf  of  the  black  people  of  the  Southern  Slates.  Judge  Tourgee,  from  what 
is  evidently  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  sees  great  and  imminent  danger  to  the 
republic  from  the  illiteracy  of  the  enfranchised  negroes ;  and  that  danger,  he  argaea, 
is  to  be  removed  by  national  assistance  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 

To  give  his  arguments  on  this  point  the  greater  and  more  cumulative  force,  be 
reviews  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  points  out  the  essential 
alienation  of  the  North  and  South,  while  the  claim  to  unity  was  most  strenuously 
insisted  on,  and  describes  the  baleful  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  national  life. 
The  war  itself  is  rapidly  summed  up,  but  he  dwells  at  length  on  what  he  regards 
the  mistake  of  granting  the  franchise  to  the  newly  emancipated  blacks,  the  embit- 
tering of  the  whites,  and  the  violence,  the  disorder,  ballot  frauds,  and  Ku-Klux 
clans  which  characterized  so  long  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  the  threatening 
perils  from  race-hatred  which  have  been  prodigiously  enhanced  since  the  colored 
man  has  been  armed  with  the  ballot. 

Judge  Tourg^  takes  up  considerable  space  of  his  book  in  showing  how  many 
of  the  expectations  in  reference  to  the  negroes  have  been  falsified  by  later  events. 
It  was  predicted  that,  deprived  of  the  interested  care  of  their  masters,  they  would 
speedily  perish  from  helplessness  and  want ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  not  only 
held  their  own,  but  have  increased  faster  than  the  whites ;  they  have  provided  them- 
selves with  homes,  poor  to  be  sure,  but  still  homes ;  they  have  begun  to  lay  up 
savings,  to  learn  trades,  to  attend  school.  Among  the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
give  them  greater  superiority  is  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  negroes  have  left  the 
South  ;  it  is  their  natural  habitat.  On  the  contrary,  very  little  of  the  white  immi- 
gration has  entered  the  South.  The  foreign  immigrants  go  for  the  most  part  to  the 
West,  and  the  few  Northerners  who  have  settled  in  the  South  have  never  felt  at 
home  in  their  surroundings.  This,  the  author  explains,  as  resulting,  not  from  any 
dislike  of  Northern  settlers  as  such,  but  from  the  inability  of  the  average  Southerner 
to  receive  any  ideas  from  the  new-comer,  and  the  eipectation  that  his  neighbor  from 
the  North  will,  of  course,  conform  to  Southern  ideas  and  usages.  Besides  all  this, 
a  great  many  Southern  whites  have  gone  to  the  North  and  West;  and  the  result 
will  be  that  the  negro  race  will  be  in  large  majorities  in  all  the  Southern  States 
from  Maryland  to  Texas.  Here  Judge  Tourg^  sees  signs  of  coming  trouble  in  the 
relations  of  the  whites  and  blacks.  On  the  one  hand  will  be  a  small  minority  of 
whites,  intelligent,  determined,  haughty,  domineering,  to  whom  the  natural  infe- 
riority of  the  negro  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  is  a  fundamental  article  of 
his  faith  ;  on  the  other,  the  large  majority  of  the  blacks,  armed  with  the  ballot,  and 
prepared  to  retain  it  and  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  their  race  to  power. 

Judge  Tourg6e  does  not  hope  much  from  the  familiar  political  idea  that  the 
divisions  that  have  separated  the  North  and  the  South  will  disappear  in  time  to 
come  under  the  pressure  of  administrative  and  economic  questions  which  will 
array  both  whites  and  blacks  on  cither  side ;  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  which  will 
run  lines  of  political  separation  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  race  cleavage  ;  in  other 
words,  divide  the  colored  vote.  He  thinks  that  the  negroes  will  find  their  race 
prejudices  superior  to  any  disintegrating  forces;  that  the  Southern  white  will  not 
submit  to  black  rule  under  any  circumstancitjs ;  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  either 
to  disfranchise  or  exterminate  the  blacks  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  war  of  races  will 
ensue. 

Judge  Tourg^  dwells  upon  the  appalling  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  upon  that  of  the  blacks  of  the  South,  and  concludes  that 
the  specific  for  the  troubles  and  dangers  arising  from  their  condition  is  their  edu- 
cation. Ho  commends  the  Southern  States  for  all  that  they  have  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  argues  that  these  States  have  been  so  impoverished  by  the  prodigious  losses 
of  the  civil  war  that  the  aid  of  the  national  government  is  necessary  to  furnish  in- 
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creased  educational  facilities.  A^a  to  the  manner  of  distributing  this  educational 
fund,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  give  the  money  directly  to 
the  State  governments,  but  to  the  districts  into  which  the  States  are  divided.  This 
would  avoid  mnny  evils  which  would  attend  the  distribution  of  the  fund  under 
State  administration,  as  mixing  this  aid  with  State  politics;  the  temptation  under 
white  government  to  a  division  unfair  to  the  blacks;  and  the  tendency  to  associate 
the  particular  State  in  the  minds  of  the  beneficiaries  with  this  beneficence  instead  of 
the  national  government. 

Judge  Tourg^o  writes  with  great  force  and  earnestness,  and  with  a  profound 
feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  the  evils  impending  from  those  race  differences.  He 
has  drawn  freely  on  the  figures  furnished  in  the  tables  of  the  census  of  1880  in 
support  of  his  positions,  and  his  tabulations  are  very  suggestive  and  instructive. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this  book  will  succeed  in  seriously  alarming  the 
American  people.  Even  granting  Judge  Tourg^e's  argument^,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  his  specific  of  increased  education  for  the  blacks  is  going  to  diminish  their 
numerical  majority,  actual  or  prospective,  to  lessen  the  infiuenco  which  comes  from 
increased  wealth,  to  obliterate  characteristics  of  race,  or  to  repress  the  ambition  for 
political  power  which  comes  from  the  possession  of  the  ballot.  W.  C.  M. 

«*In  the  Lena  Delta."    By  George  W.  Melville,  Chief  Engineer  U.S.N. 
Edited  by  Melville  Philips.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  The  Rescue  of  Greely."    By  Commander  W.  S.  Schley,  U.S.N.,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  R.  Soley,  U.S.N.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

These  two  books  are  a  notable  addition  to  that  literature  of  Arctic  research 
which  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  The  story  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration is  a  thrilling  and  wonderful  story.  In  the  face  of  terrific  cold,  hideous  deso- 
lation, and  loneliness,  dangers  known  and  unknown,  discouragement,  disease,  suffer- 
ing, and  death,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  has  wrought  with  strange  fasci- 
nation upon  many  bravo  men,  and  when  these  venturesome  explorers  have  failed  to 
emerge  in  due  time  from  the  icy  mysteries  which  have  enshrouded  them,  the  noblest 
humanity  has  displayed  itself  in  action  heroic  beyond  romance  for  their  rescue  from 
misery  and  destruction.  This  has  long  been  the  chosen  field  for  the  hardy  sailors 
and  the  enthusiastic  scientists  of  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
and  for  them  the  North  Polo  has  had  an  attraction  like  that  which  it  exercises  upon 
the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  legendary  deeds  of  chivalry  seem  like 
child's  play  beside  the  magnificent  courage,  endurance,  and  heroism  displayed  in 
these  Arctic  ^explorations,  and  while  all  the  great  nations  of  the  North  have  been 
generous  rivals  in  this  line  of  dangerous  achievement,  we  have  as  Americans  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  splendid  record  iVtiich  our  own  nation  has  made.  No 
explorers  have  been  more  daring,  more  skillful,  or  more  enduring  than  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  record  leaves  the  flag  of  the  republic  nearest  to  the  mysterious  goal  of 
Arctic  rivalry.  There  are  always  those  who  are  insisting  upon  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  as  compared  with  some  remote  and  imaginary  past;  but  it  occurs  to  us 
that  these  croakers  will  derive  very  little  in  support  of  such  an  opinion  from  rec- 
ords such  as  these  books  furnish.  It  is  well  too,  we  cannot  but  feel,  to  turn  from 
those  who  are  always  telling  us  that  America  is  utterly  given  up  to  greed  of  gain 
and  sordid  materialism,  to  remember  her  tender  care  for  her  lost  and  suffering  chil- 
dren among  Arctic  ice  and  snows, — a  tenderness  that  seems  to  surround  her  like  a 
lovely  auroral  halo. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  who  say  that  all  this  may  be  very 
grand,  but  that  the  results  of  these  expeditions  have  never  compensated  for  all 
the  loss  of  life  and  treasure  which  they  have  involved.  Of  what  good  to  the  world 
is  any  astronomical,  meteorological,  or  geological  information  which  has  thus  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  civilized  men  ?  Who  cares  about  the  trend  of  some  unin- 
habitable land  this  way  or  that?    What  difference  does  it  make  whether  there  is  an 
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open  polar  tea  or  not  7  The  world  can  get  on  comfortably  if  no  one  eycr  goes  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  again,  and  as  no  one  is  now  lo»t  in  those  high  northern  latitudes 
better  leave  them  to  their  awful  solitude  and  desolation. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  answer  that  the  scientific  knowledge  which 
has  resulted  from  these  voyages  will  not  be  lost,  and  that,  though  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  point  out  the  exact  value  of  any  particular  fact,  yet  in  time  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  ways  that  are  not  now  clear,  perhaps,  all  these  efforts  will  be  found  to  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  mankind ;  that  men  of  as  high  intelligence  and  much 
more  daring  than  these  critics  are  still  eager  to  carry  forward  this  search  ;  and  that 
it  will  certainly  go  on  until  the  North  Pole  is  reached,  or  that  it  is  demonstrated  to 
absolute  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  reached. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  one  thing  is  clear :  that  the 
story  of  Arctic  exploration  and  discovery  will  always  be  read  with  eager  interest 
while  heroic  daring  is  honored  among  men. 

The  adventures  described  in  these  books  have  been  more  or  less  written  np  in 
the  newspapers,  so  that  most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  ;  but  there 
is  always  a  satisfaction  in  having  an  account  of  such  thrilling  adventures  at  first 
hand ;  we  like  to  hear  the  hero  tell  the  story  himself. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes,  Mr.  Melville,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Jeannette  Expedition  under  De  Long,  gives  his  narrative  in 
a  handsome,  well-printed,  and  illustrated  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.  A 
small  part  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  the  rescue  of  Greely  and  the  explanation 
of  his  method  of  reaching  the  North  Pole.  Mr.  Melville's  style  is  clear  and  straight- 
forward, and  is  free  from  all  attempts  at  fine  writing.  Indeed,  the  simple  account 
of  his  experiences  and  that  of  those  associated  with  him  is  indescribably  thrilling 
and  pathetic,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  appalling  pictures  of  danger  and  suffer- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  inspiring  stories  of  patience,  courage,  and 
sacrifice  on  the  other,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Mr.  Melville  keeps  close  to  his  title,  *^In  the  Lena  Delta,"  for  his  story  pro- 
ceeds very  rapidly  from  the  sailing  of  the  **  Jeannette"  from  San  Francisco,  July  8, 
1879,  to  her  sinking,  June  10,  1881.  That  disaster  left  the  ship's  company  on  the 
moving  ice  five  hundred  miles  from  the  Lena  River,  and  with  only  ninety  days' 
provisions.  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  wonderful  retreat  acro»  the  ice  and 
sea,  with  the  attendant  circumstances  of  awful  danger,  cold,  and  weariness,  but 
with  discipline  perfect,  with  immense  skill  and  ingenuity  in  overcoming  obstacles^ 
with  the  most  admirable  cheerfulness  and  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  company  into  the  three  boats'  crews,  under  De  Long,  Melville,  and 
Cbipp ;  the  leaving  of  the  ice-pack,  and  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Lena. River  across 
the  dangerous  sea  ;  the  cold,  the  darkness,  the  grinding  ice;  the  awful  storm  which 
separated  the  boats  forever,  and  the  dreadful  sufferings  which  followed,  are  set  forth 
with  a  graphic  distinctness  which  remains  on  the  memory  like  some  hideous  night- 
mare. The  remainder  of  the  narrative— and  it  is  much  the  largest  part  of  the 
book — recounts  Melville's  arrival  at  the  Lena  Delta ;  his  devices  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  for  himself  and  men  under  the  guidance  of  the  natives;  his  finding  Ninde* 
nu&n  and  Noros,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  by  De  Long  for  succor; 
and  the  quest  for  De  Long  and  his  companions,  prosecuted  in  the  face  of  cold  and 
storm  and  privation  until  their  bodies  are  found  and  placed  in  their  cheerless 
graves,  overlooking  the  lonely  sea  over  which  they  had  toiled  to  their  deaths ;  and, 
finally,  the  search  for  Cbipp  and  his  crew,  under  like  circumstances  of  suffering, 
until  it  is  made  clear  that  they  must  all  have  perished  at  sea. 

In  all  these  scenes  Mr.  Melville's  qualities  as  a  commander  oome  out  very 
brightly.  His  courage,  skill,  patience,  persistency,  and  self-control  are  admirable. 
He  gives,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  geographical  features  of 
the  country,  its  inhabitants,  their  houses,  dress,  habits,  means  of  living  and  ways 
of  traveling,  language,  etc.,  and  the  most  dismal  surroundings  are  lighted  up  by 
Mr.  Melville's  cheerfulness  and  humor.     But  nothing  lights  up  the  account  more 
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than  the  ezhihition  of  Mr.  Melville's  own  unselfish  forgctftilncss  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings and  privations  in  the  Tioble  efr.)rt8  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  lost  companions. 
And  it  will  always  be  remembered  with  pride  that  the  great  republic  rested  not  till 
she  had  taken  up  the  mortal  remains  of  the  heroic  sufferers,  had  borne  them  across 
land  and  sea,  and  laid  them  tenderly  to  rest  among  the  graves  of  their  own  kindred. 
To  this  part  of  the  book  is  appended  a  brief  account  of  the  rescue  of  Greely, 
in  which  Melville  bore  a  most  important  and  honorable  part,  and  a  statement  of 
his  plan  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  Franz  Joseph  Land.  We  cordially 
commend  the  book  as  most  interesting  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  second  of  these  books  the  authors  have  given  ns  a  most  attractive 
account  of  the  admirable  and  twocessful  effort  for  the  rescue  of  Greely.  The  book 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  is  well  printed,  and  fairly  well  illustrated.  The  recital  of  the 
rescue  proper  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the  three  chief  entrances  to  the  Polar 
Ocean,  dwelling  particularly,  as  was  to  be  expected,  on  that  of  Baffin's  Bay.  To 
this  is  added  a  description  of  the  scheme  for  a  series  of  circum polar  stations,  with 
a  view  to  scientific  information,  to  be  maintained  by  the  chief  commercial  nations 
of  the  North. 

As  a  part  of  this  arrangement,  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  under  Lieu- 
tenant Greely  is  described,  with  the  plans  for  observation,  discovery,  supplies  of 
provisions,  method  of  retreat  and  relief  if  necessary. 

The  Neptune  Kelief  Expedition  of  1882  is  briefly  sketched,  and  that  of  the 
"  Proteus"  more  fully ;  and  while  the  official  relations  of  the  authors  of  the  book 
prevent  any  personal  criticisms,  the  careful  reader  will  not  find  much  trouble  in 
toeing  where  the  fault  lies. 

But  if  the  Proteus  Expedition  was  so  memorably  abortive,  nothing  was  ever 
better  planned  and  moreadmirably  carried  out  than  that  under  Commander  Schley. 
The  action  of  Coagress  in  furnishing  the  necessary  funds  without  limitution,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  competent  chief  without  embarrassing  instructions,  the  excel- 
lunt  character  of  the  vessels  employed  and  the  select  crews  that  were  put  on  them, 
and  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  outQt,  make  up  a  record  of  which  wo  may  well  be 
proud.  And  nothing  could  have  been  more  courteous  and  graceful  than  the  pres- 
entation of  the  **  Alert"  by  England  as  one  of  the  vessels  taking  part  in  the  rescue. 

The  story  of  the  voyage  northward,  the  race  with  the  whalers  for  the  reward 
which  had  been  offered  for  the  lost  company  of  explorers  ,*  the  skill,  coolness  and 
promptness,  and  noble  humanity  that  inspired  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  search, 
—all  this  is  exceedingly  well  told,  and  is  interesting  to  the  last  degree. 

In  the  account  of  the  finding  of  the  wretched,  dying  survivors  the  writers 
indulge  in  no  effort  at  elaborate  description.  The  awful  desolation  of  the  place, 
the  miserable,  half-fallen  tent,  the  cutting  wind,  the  little  group  dazed  with  ap- 
proaching dissolution  tell  the  dreadful  story.  And  nothing  could  be  tenderer  than 
the  care  with  which  officers  and  men  were  nursed  back  to  life  and  friends  and  home. 

We  arc  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  writers  of  this  book  make  no  mention  of  a  sub- 
ject in  which  a  prominent  New  York  journal  rioted  last  summer  with  the  luxurious 
foulness  of  a  ghoul. 

The  reader  of  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  extreme  modesty  of  the 
authors.  They  do  not  put  themselves  in  front  at  all,  and  the  story  seems  almost  to 
tell  itself.  But  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  world  will  not  soon  forget  their 
noble  humanity  and  their  brilliant  success.  W.  C.  M. 

«*  Doctor  Gbattan."    A  novel.    By  William  A.  Hammond,  author  of  "  Lai." 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  Dr.  Grattan"  has  three  elements  of  interest,  two  romantic  and  one  scientific 
or  professional.  The  last  is  a  study  of  insanity,  is  wrought  out  with  much  the 
greatest  care,  and  occupies  the  main  part  of  the  book,  and  serves  to  float  the  rest. 

The  *'caso"  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Lamar,  who  comes  to  the  little  village  of  Plato, 
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amoDg  the  Adirondacks.  He  is  apparently  a  man  of  immense  w<*aUhy  and  is  evi- 
dently a  great  traveler,  a  person  of  wide  information,  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 
He  builds  a  costly  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  lives  in  it  with  his  only 
child,  Louise.  Dr.  Grattan,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  story,  is  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  becomes  the  professional  attendant  and  close 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lamar.  The  latter,  however,  soon  begins  to  show  remarkable 
peculiarities,  especially  in  reference  to  everything  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  Africa  or  negroes.  Whenever  these  subjects  are  mentioned,  Mr.  Lamar  has 
fits  of  deep  dejection  and  self-abhorrenco,  and  more  or  less  sleeplessness  and  physi- 
cal prostration.  At  lost  he  confesses  to  Dr.  Grattan  that  he  has  made  his  money 
as  a  slave-dealer,  and  the  memory  of  the  horrible  cruelties  he  has  perpetrated  in 
that  character  fills  him  with  horror  and  remorse.  Dr.  Grattan,  from  a  careful 
itudy  of  his  friend,  declines  to  believe  that  he  is  any  such  character  or  has  done 
anything  of  the  kind  which  he  insists  upon.  In  other  words,  he  believes  him  to  be 
insane,  and  to  be  laboring  under  an  illusion  that,  from  knowing  some  remarkably 
rascally  slave-dealer  or  from  having  read  of  him,  he  has  transferred  his  personality 
to  himself ;  hence  the  mental  trouble.  The  affliction  increases  in  frequency  and 
intensity  until  he  is  found  dead  in  his  room,  with  a  sail-needle  driven  into  his  head 
through  the  ear.  Considerable  discussion  ensues  as  to  whether  he  committed  sui- 
cide or  died  a  natural  death.  It  is  finally  decided  that  the  needle  was  not  the  cause 
bf  his  death,  although  the  manner  in  which  it  was  driven  into  his  head  is  left 
unexplained. 

Mr.  Lamar  leaves  a  will  in  which  he  bequeaths  a  vast  amount  of  property  to 
Dr.  Grattan,  who  regards  this  as  an  additional  proof  of  Lamar's  mental  disturb- 
ance, and  declines  to  touch  a  cent  of  the  money  on  the  ground  that  the  will  is  of 
course  invalid.  The  study  of  fhe  case  goes  on  for  a  long  time  until  it  is  found  that 
Mr.  Lamar  has  read  assiduously  and  carefully  translated  from  the  Spanish  the 
memoirs  of  one  Captain  Juan  de  Ayolas,  who  had  been  in  reality  the  character 
Mr.  Lamar  had  imagined  himself  to  be,  and  had  led  the  life  which  he  had  thought 
to  have  been  his  own.  This  illusion  is  explained  on  the  supposition  of  his  having 
received  a  sunstroke  which  affected  his  brain. 

Subtracting  this  professional  study,  the  remainder  of  the  book  may  be  soon 
disposed  of.  The  second  element,  which  is  romantic,  is  found  in  the  love  of  Dr. 
Grattan  for  Louise  Lamar.  The  doctor  is  a  widower  of  forty-five  and  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Cynthia,  who  has  grown  to  womanhood  at  the  opening  of  the  story ;  but  Louise 
has  no  difficulty  in  returning  his  love.  The  main  obstruction  to  the  successful 
progress  of  the  suit  is  found  in  the  absolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Grattan  to  profit  by 
Lamar's  will,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  man  of  unsound  mind,  and 
his  reluctance  to  marry  Louise,  who  is  left  with  a  vast  property,  in  fear  of  being 
charged  with  mercenary  motives.  But,  after  more  or  less  tribulation,  which  serves 
to  bring  out  the  disinterestedness  of  the  doctor's  character,  the  difficulty  is  removed 
by  the  discovery  that  Lamar's  investments  are  worthless  and  that  Louise  is  a  poor 
girl. 

In  the  remaining  element  of  the  story  Mr.  Fraaier,  a  wealthy  and  excellent 
young  man,  comes  to  Plato,  falls  from  a  high  rock,  and  breaks  bis  leg  in  a  compli- 
cated manner.  This  accident  detains  him  on  the  scene  several  months,  and,  to 
cheer  the  invalid.  Dr.  G rattan's  daughter  is  despatched  to  read  to  him  under  ade- 
quate conditions  of  propriety.  Of  course  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  but 
very  little  of  their  love  comes  to  the  surface  until  the  end  of  the  book,  and  Frazier 
seems  to  be  introduced  merely  to  provide  a  husband  for  Cynthia. 

Louise  and  Cynthia  are  two  good  and  beautiful  girls,  not  very  sharply  discrim- 
inated from  each  other.  Dr.  Grattan  is  much  the  strongest  character  in  bead  and 
heart,  deserves  to  have  a  good  and  handsome  wife,  and  we  hope  still  enjoys  a  good 
practice  in  Plato. 

The  book  is  well  written,  but  has  many  professional  terms  scattered  through  it, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  conveys  more  or  less  medical  information,  which 
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we  can  assure  the  reader  would  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  money  if  communicated  to 
him  personally  in  the  privacy  of  the  author's  back  office. 

The  final  impression  left  upon  the  mind  upon  reading  '*  Dr.  Grattan"  is  not  of 
the  best,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  story  is  more  than  anything  else  a 
study  of  insanity,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  and  all  else  is  subordinated  to  that 
Now  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  romantic  element  should  form 
the  chief  attraction  in  a  novel.  The  novel  should  convey  truth ;  it  should  teach 
good  morals ;  it  should  give  us  interesting  portraitures  of  character,  and  arrange 
events  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  probability.  Of  course,  it  ma}'  so  far  con- 
form to  ordinary  life  as  to  have  some  elements  of  wickedness,  which  must  be  made 
secondary  to  the  better  elements  and  meet  with  merited  punishment  at  the  end. 
But  with  all  these  things  there  must  be  an  idealit}'  and  elevation  above  common 
life  wherein  the  imagination  may  find  a  refuge  from  that  which  is  commonplace 
and  prosaic  in  our  working  world.  Here  is  the  charm  of  fiction  and  its  main 
value;  and  this  it  is  which  has  drawn  a  greater  number  of  readers  to  it  than  all 
the  other  departments  of  literature  together. 

Hence  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  divert  the  novel  from  its  original  sphere, 
in  view  of  the  greater  number  of  readers  which  it  is  likely  to  secure,  and  use  it  for 
purposes  essentially  foreign  to  its  nature.  For  instance,  there  is  the  realistic  school, 
which  constructs  a  novel  in  which  not  only  the  prosaic  and  the  utterly  unromantic 
play  a  prominent  part,  but  the  dark,  the  loathsome,  and  the  hideous  phases  of  life 
are  attempted  to  be  made  the  chief  elements  of  interest.  Besides  this  cancerous 
type  of  novels,  of  which  Zola  is  the  most  conspicuous  representative,  there  are 
those  which  are  made  too  much  the  vehicles  of  theories  of  society,  art,  music,  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  philosophy,  and  these,  like  the  one  under  consideration,  which 
may  be  called  professional,  and  which  takes  a  case  of  mental  derangement  and 
brings  it  into  prominence,  studies  it,  analyzes  it,  brings  the  reader  continually  back 
to  it,  and  very  largely  subordinates  the  romantic  element  to  this  distressful  picture. 
A  novel  should  take  us,  not  in  the  direction  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  of  the  palace 
beautiful. 

"  Dr.  Grattan"  may  be  read  once,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  reader  will  be 
likely  to  repeat  the  perusal.  W.  C.  M. 

*<Tqk  Russians  at  the  Gates  or  Herat."  By  Charles  Marvin.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1885. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  read,  for  a  long  time,  a  book  which  has  so 
thoroughly  impressed  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  author  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Mr.  M  urvin  is  no  novice  on  the  liussian  question,  having  previously  written 
several  important  works  on  that  subject ;  and  he  is  considered  an  authority.^ 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  says,  **  In  my  *•  Russian  Advance  Towards 
India,'  published  in  1882, 1  made  these  remarks :  *  In  my  writings  on  Russia  I  try  to 
be  impartial.  I  know  I  have  a  greater  love  for  Russia,  the  country  of  my  youth,  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  Russian  people  than  the  so-called  "  Russophile"  traders 
in  politics,  who  lauded  her  indiscriminately  in  1877,  from  motives  of  self  or  party 
interest,  and  abandoned  her  afterwards  to  false  attacks ;  and  the  public  know,  from 
my  writings,  that  I  am  a  vigilant  and  anxious  observer  of  the  Russian  advance 
towards  India.  I  am  thus,  I  suppose,  both  a  Russophile  and  a  Russophobe.  As  for 
my  local  opinions,  my  youth  was  passed  in  a  country  which  has  no  political  parties 
corresponding  with  our  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties,  and  does  not  want  them  ; 
while  my  studies  have  led  me  to  surVey  politics  from  the  stand-point  of  one  who 
considers  himself  more  in  the  light  of  a  citizen  of  the  English  Empire — of  that 
great  empire  that  embraces  the  five  empires  of  England,  of  Canada,  of  Australia, 
of  South  Africa,  and  of  India — than  merely  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  Englishman 

^  ''Russian  Advance  Towards  India,"  1882;  ''Merv,  tho  Queen  of  the  World,  and  the 
Scourge  of  the  Man>Steallng  Turcomans,"  London,  1881;  "  Reoonnoitering  Central  Asia/'  etc. 
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of  lesser  England  only.  Bein^  in  this  sense  an  Imperialist  and  a  non-party 
writer,  I  claim  immunity  from  any  charge  of  unduly  favoring  a  Liberal  or  Cod- 
servativo  policy  in  my  remarks  oti  the  Central  Asian  Question.  At  the  same  time, 
I  would  have  it  with  equal  clearness  understood,  that  tbeopiBione  expressed  are  not 
merely  the  heedless  and  ephemeral  views  of  an  irresponsible  writer,  but  the  deep 
conviction  of  one  who  is  conscious  that  th<*y  may  some  day  be  called  up  against  him, 
— in  other  spheres  than  that  of  Journalism  and  Literature.'  " 

Mr.  Marvin,  evidently,  has  his  country's  best  interests  at  heart;  but,  at  tbe 
same  time,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  that  rara  avit^  an  unprfjudiced  English  author, — 
oue  who  is  willing  to  give  credit  to  other  nations  where  credit  is  due.  And  although 
in  this  ease  ho  does  not  present  Russian  diplomacy  in  an  enviable  light  from  a  moral 
or  honorable  stand-point,  still,  diplomacy  between  nations  being  a  lying  to,  or  rather 
an  outlying,  and  attempt  to  deceive  one  another,  it  is  not  supposed  to  cotne  under 
the  code  of  moral  ethics.  It  is  a  well-admitted  fact  that  Russia  has  always  d^>l&- 
matically  outwitted  and  hoodwinked  England. 

The  history  opens  with  the  Russian  intrigues  for,  and  their  occupation  of  Merv. 
If  the  reader  will  glance  at  tlie  map  of  Afghanistan  and  the  surrounding  country, 
he  will  see  at  once  the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  strategic  points  in  question. 
Herat,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Afghanistan,  is  the  objective  point  of  an  invader 
or  menacer  of  India,  and  is  the  true  "  Key  of  India."  Meirv,  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Herat,  commands  the  approaches  to  it,  while  the 
Caspian  Sea,  to  the  westward,  presents  an  easy  means  of  transportation  for  any 
number  of  troops. 

We  learn  that  there  have  been  two  Russian  movements  in  the  direction  of 
India.  One,  which  commenced  before  the  Crimean  War,  originating  at  Orenburg 
(on  the  banks  of  the  Ural  River),  working  its  way  through  the  eastern  part  of  Tur- 
kestan, and  overcoming  the  tribes  and  Khanates  in  that  direction.  The  objective 
point  of  this  movement  was  Cabul ;  but  it  practically  ceased  after  the  late  Turco- 
RuBsian  War.  The  other — the  one  of  which  this  history  treats,  and  the  probable 
denouement  of  which  is  now  agitating  the  civilized  world — was  from  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  had  for  its  objective  point  Herat.  These  two  movements  have  generally 
been  confounded.  It  has  been  the  general  belief  that  the  approach  to  India  from 
the  north  was  barred  by  impassable  mountains  and  dangerous  passes.  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  approaches  to  Cabul  from  the  north ;  for  here  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
Muuntains  range  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  feet.  '*  But  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  between  the  Caspian  and  Herat;  nor  yet  again  between  Herat 
and  the  Indo-Afghan  frontier.  Setting  out  from  Krasnovodsk  [the  port  of  disem- 
barkation on  the  Caspian]  a  Russian  could  drive  a  four- in-hand  all  the  way  to  the 
Indian  frontier  near  Quetta." 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  Russians  were  afloat  on  the  Cas- 
pian. In  1869  they  seized  Krasnovodsk  and  landed  a  few  troops.  The  next  ten 
years  were  spent  in  conquering  the  surrounding  country,  they  generally  meeting 
with  a  stout  resistance  from  the  Turcomans;  and  during  this  time  the  Russian 
hero,  the  late  General  Skobeleff,  Kouropatkin,  AlikhanofT,  Komaroff,  and  other 
officers,— of  whom  interesting  sketches  are  given,— who  are  to-day  playing  im- 
portant parts  in  the  drama  of  impending  war,  were  Russianizing  the  newly  acquired 
peoples,  and  preparing  fur  the  objective  crisis  which  to-day  appears  to  be  at  hand. 

About  1880  the  Russian  forces  had  advanced  as  fur  as  Askabad,  which  is  about 
as  far  from  Mcrv,  as  Merv  is  from  Herat.  This  close  approach  to  Merv  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  English  government;  and'whcn,  later,  Merv  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  a  howl  of  indignation  went  up  throughout  the  country,  which,  however, 
tbe  Russians  quickly  quieted  by  diplomatic  explanation. 

This  bloodless  occupation  of  Merv,  on  March  16,  1864,  by  General  Komaroff, 
was  a  most  clever,  but  treacherous,  piece  of  strategy,  and  was  worked  up  by  Lieu- 
tenant Alikhanoff.  This  is  interestingly  told  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book, 
where,  also,  the  whole  question  of  the  occupation  is  ably  discussed.     Of  this  occu- 
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pation,  Mr.  Marvin  sajs,  "  The  annexation  of  MerY  was  deliberatelj  planned  by 
the  Bussian  government,  and  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  its  orders.  The 
eoup-de-main  was  totally  unprovoked  by  the  Tekkes ;  it  was  done  in  violation  of  a 
whole  series  of  solemn  assurances  to  Bngland ;  and  the  blow  was  struck  in  a  treach- 
erous and  cowardly  manner,  dishonorable  to  a  nation  that  had  produced  such  a 
hard-hitting,  fair-flghting  hero  as  Skobeleif." 

The  English  government,  however,  appears  to  have  felt  that  the  gates  to  India 
were  secure,  resting  on  the  idea  that  Herat  could  never  be  reached  by  the  Russians. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  neglected  the  repeated  warnings  of 
persons  who  were  authorities  on  the  subject  That  the  government  was  fully  fore- 
warned as  to  the  importance  of  Merv  in  relation  to  Herat  as  early  as  1878,  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  Colonel  Valentine  Baker  is  quoted :  '*  Merv,''  he  said,  *'  with 
its  water  communication  nearly  complete,  lies  only  two  hundred  and  forty  mile) 
from  Herat,  to  which  place  it  is  the  key.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Merv  is  the 
natural  outwork  of  Herat,  with  the  advantage  of  water  supply  all  the  way  between 
the  two  cities.  Strategically,  the  Russian  occupation  of  Merv  would  be,  so  to  say, 
the  formation  of  a  lodgment  on  the  glacis  of  Herat.  It  would  place  Herat  com- 
pi  etely  at  her  mercy . " 

Mr.  Marvin  quotes  also  from  his  '*  Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  World,"  etc.,  pub- 
lished in  1881,  to  show  that  what  to-day  has  come  to  pass  he  then  predicted : 
"  Russia,  in  occupying  Merv,  voUl  inevitably  claim  the  right  to  extend  her  power  along 
this  wedge  aUo.  The  conquest  of  Akhal  extends  her  rule  to  Gyaoors, — the  conquest 
of  Merv  wiU  extend  it  to  Per^deh,*' 

The  "  Question  of  the  Boundaries"  is  discussed  in  Chapter  lY.,  where  the  author 
conclusively  shows  that  Russia's  claim  and  defense  of  her  advances  towards  Herat 
were, — ^to  use  three  very  slangy,  but  expressive  words, — based  on  '*  cheek,"  <*  bluff," 
and  indomitable  **  push." 

Chapter  Y.  treats  of  **  How  Herat  is  the  Key  of  India."  The  Russian  general, 
Soboleff,  chief  of  stoff  of  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  army,  writes  in  1882:  <<<  A 
body  of  European  troops  established  at  Herat,  and  standing  with  its  front  to  the 
southeast,  would  draw  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  whole  population  of  India.  In 
that  lies  the  significance  of  a  military  occupation  of  Herat ;  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  a  number  of  English  experts,  knowing  India  well,  have  expressed 
their  belief  that  were  an  enemy  to  occupy  Herat  with  a  powerful  force,  the  English 
army,  without  having  fired  a  shot,  would  consider  itself  half  beaten.'  " 

General  Grodekoff,  chief  of  General  Kaufmann's  staff  in  1878,  writes,  '* '  Herat 
is  a  very  large  city,  and  does  not  cede  in  sise  to  Tashkent.  It  contains  fifty  thou- 
sand people.  Among  the  cities  of  Central  Asia  and  Khorassan,  Herat,  by  its  build- 
ings, occupies  a  place  next  to  Meshed.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  twelve 
feet  high  with  a  shallow  ditch  outside.  There  are  no  outer  defenses  of  any  kind  ; 
nothing  that  would  call  to  mind  the  fortifications  of  a  European  city.  In  its  pres- 
ent condition,  Herat  is  not  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  againot  a  European  army, 
since  at  a  mile  to  the  north  it  is  commanded  by  heights  from  which  it  could  be 
bombarded  by  artillery.  It  is  reckoned  to  possess  immense  strategical  importance.'  " 

Herat  '^  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  East,  and  was  once  one  of  the  richest. 
To  use  the  words  of  a  Persian  geographer,  Hhe  city  has  been  fifty  times  taken, 
fifty  times  destroyed,  and  fifty  times  has  it  risen  from  its  ashes.'  Six  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago  it  contained,  according  to  the  records  of  the  period,  twelve  thousand 
retail  shops,  six  thousand  public  baths,  caravanserais  and  water  mills,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  and  monastic  institutions,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  occupied  houses,  and  was  yearly  visited  by  caravans  from  all  parts  of 
Asia.  When  Chingiz  Khan  passed  across  the  East,  devastating  the  region,  Herat 
is  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  two  stormings  it  experienced  at  his  hands  a  loss  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men.  In  subsequent  ages  its  splendor  revived,  and  it  was  a 
great  and  flourishing  city  down  to  comparatively  modern  times." 

Colonel  Malleson,  author  of  *' Herat,  the  Granary  and  Garden  of  the  East," 
Vol.  XII.— No.  6.  42 
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and  an  eminent  Bnglish  authority  on  the  subject,  is  quoted  as  saying :  " '  A  glance 
at  the  record  of  the  past  will  show  that  from  time  immemorial  the  city  was  regarded 
as  an  outlying  bulwark,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  prior  to  attempting 
the  conquest  of  India ;  the  holding  of  which  by  India,  or  by  quasi-vassal  powen 
dependent  on  India,  would  render  impossible  an  invasion  of  that  country.  It  wai 
so  considered  by  Alexander,  by  Mahmud  and  his  successors,  by  Chingiz  Khan,  by 
Taimur,  by  Nadir  Shah,  by  Ahmad  Shah,  and  by  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Fenian 
Prince,  who  attacked  it  in  1887.  In  the  cases  of  all  but  the  last,  the  possession  of 
Herat  led  to  the  conquest  of  India ;  in  the  case  of  tba  last,  the  successful  defense 
of  that  city  rendered  invasion  impossible. 

"  *  The  hasty  reader  may  object — what  can  the  possession  of  one  city  signify? 
A  question  of  this  nature  touches  the  real  point  of  the  argument.  Herat  is  called 
the  gate  of  India,  because  through  it,  and  through  it  alone,  the.  valleys  can  be 
entered  which  lead  to  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  India.  Those  valleys,  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  are  protected  to  the  east  by  inaccessible  ranges,  to  the  west 
by  impracticable  deserts.  No  invsuling  army  could  dare  to  attempt  to  traverse  the 
great  salt  desert,  and  the  desert  immediately  south  of  it,  the  Dasht-i-Naubad,  whilst 
a  British  army  held  Herat.  As  long  as  that  army  should  hold  Herat,  so  long  would 
an  invasion  of  India  be  impossible.  In  his  masterly  lecture  at  the  Royal  United 
Institution,  in  November,  1878,  Gtoneral  Hamley  laid  down  the  broad  principle  that 
if  England  were  to  hold  the  western  line  of  communication  with  India,  that  by 
Herat  and  Gandahar,  she  need  not  trouble  herself  much  about  the  eastern  or  the 
Oabul  lines.  On  the  same  occasion.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  declared,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  Lord  Elcho,  that  rather  than  allow  the  occupation  of  Herat 
by  Russia,  he  would  venture  the  whole  might  of  British  India.  That  high  au- 
thority saw  clearly  what  I  have  feebly  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  these  pages,— 
that  the  possession  of  Herat  by  Russia  means  the  possession  of  that  one  line  by 
which  India  can  be  invaded ;  that  the  possession  of  Herat  by  England  means  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  Russian  hopes  of  an  invasion  of  India.  Let  the  reader  im- 
agine that  Gandahar  is  the  frontier  British  station  ;  that  between  Herat  and  Ganda- 
har is  a  long  lane  so  protected  on  both  sides  that  the  man  who  may  wish  to  traverse 
any  part  of  it  to  Gandahar  must  enter  by  Herat.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  power 
which  shall  hold  Herat  will  completely  dominate  the  lane  ?  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  possession  of  Herat  by  England  a  matter  of  vital  consequence. 

<*  <  Another  fact  illustrates  the  enormous  value  of  Herat.  Place  an  army  there, 
and  nothing  need  be  brought  to  it  from  Europe.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Herati 
territory  all  the  great  roads  leading  on  India  converge.  The  mines  of  the  Herati 
district  supply  lead,  iron,  and  sulphur;  the  surface  of  many  parts  of  the  coantiy 
is  ladened  with  saltpetre ;  the  willow  and  the  poplar,  which  make  the  best  charcoal, 
abound ;  the  fields  produce  in  abundance  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  From  the  popu- 
lation, attracted  to  its  new  rulers  by  good  government,  splendid  soldiers  might  be 
obtained. 

<*  *  Such  are  the  military  advantages  presented  by  Herat  to  the  power  that  shall 
occupy  it.  Should  that  power  be  an  enemy,  Herat  would  be  to  him  an  eye  to  see 
and  an  arm  to  strike.  An  eye  to  pry  into  every  native  court  of  Hindustan,  to  watch 
the  discontents  and  the  broodings  of  the  rulers,  the  heart-burnings  of  their  subor- 
dinates. From  watching  and  noting  to  fermenting  and  stirring  up  there  is  but 
one  short  step.  Every  court,  every  basaar,  in  India,  would  note  the  presence  on 
the  frontier,  in  a  position  not  only  uni^ssailable,  but  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  capable  of  assailing,  of  a  first-class  power,  the  secret  enemy  of  England,  and 
professing  the  most  unselfish  anxiety  to  relieve  them  in  their  distress.  An  arm  to 
strike,  because  a  few  years  of  intelligent  rule  would  render  the  valley  of  the  Hari 
Rud  capable  of  supporting  and  equipping  an  army  strong  enough  even  ta  invade 
India. 

** '  In  a  third  sense,  likewise,  the  possession  of  Herat  by  an  enemy  would  be  not 
less  dangerous  to  England.    The  roads  converging  on  it,  already  alluded  to,  are 
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traversed  by  caravans  to  which  no  other  route  is  available.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  city  which  successfully  resisted  the  rivalry  of  Meshed,  when  Meshed  was  backed 
by  all  the  influence  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  will  take  a  still  higher  position  when 
supported  by  the  might  either  of  England  or  of  Russia.  The  European  power 
whose  influence  shall  be  paramount  in  Herat  will  rule  the  markets  of  Central 
Asia.  More  even  than  that.  The  possession  of  Herat  by  Bussia  means  the  exclusion 
of  England  from  the  markets  of  Central  Asia.'  " 

We  give  these  copious  extracts,  not  only  because  they  show  what  a  feast  of  in- 
formation awaits  the  reader  of  this  book,  but  because  they  present  the  opinions  of 
eminent  authorities  on  the  now  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day. 

The  *<  impassable  barrier  to  India,''  which  has  so  long  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  public,  consists  of  a  range  of  hills — they  can  hardly  be  called  else— called 
the  Farpamisus  Mountains,  not  more  than  nine  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  which 
shield  Herat  Valley.  It  seems  incomprehensible  how  the  English  government 
could  have  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  occupation  of  Herat,  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  India.  Had  the  British  public  and 
members  of  the  government  chosen  to  study  this  part  of  the  Indian  question,  and 
not  allowed  themselves  to  be  *'  bluffed"  by  Kussian  policy, — lies  and  treachery, — they 
certainly  have  had  enough  authoHties  from  which  to  do  it.  The  Bussians  have 
built  a  railroad  as  far  as  Askabad,  and  Chapter  VII.  treats  on  the  history  of  this 
subject.  As  we  have  said  before,  one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  on  this  subject  should 
not  fail  to  read  this  book.  F.  B.  V. 
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'' ENGLAND  VERSUS  RUSSIAr 

• 

The  weak  point  in  the  representative  system  of  government  is  the 
fact  that  the  most  brilliant  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  may  be 
united  to  a  total  lack  of  the  qualities  which  make  action  successful. 
A  prime  minister  who  has  risen  by  his  oratorical  ability — and  in  such 
governments  as  those  of  England  and  America  there  is  no  shorter  road 
to  power — ^may  retain  the  direction  of  afiairs  for  years  in  spite  of  the 
most  glaring  incapacity  if  he  can  convince  the  parliamentary  bodies, 
which  are  at  once  his  audience  and  the  arbiters  of  his  fate,  of  his  ability 
and  zeal*  In  this  way  resources  may  be  squandered,  courage  and  pa- 
triotism wasted,  while  a  brilliant  rhetorician  may  juggle  with  words 
and  produce  a  temporary  acquiescence  in  the  illusions  he  is  interested 
in  maintaining.  It  is  even  possible  that  his  incapacity  in  one  direction 
may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  his  transcendent  ability  in  another.  As 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  nothing  but  absolute  power  over  the  intellect 
and  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  have  kept  in  power  a  min- 
ister whose  foreign  policy  was  marked  by  such  absolute  and  apparently 
perverse  inability  to  comprehend  the  situation ;  who  not  only  habit- 
ually underrated  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  his  opponents,  but 
refused  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  contest  or  to  take  into  account 
the  gigantic  force  of  an  upheaval  which  had  crumbled  the  structure  of 
centuries.  Who,  in  a  word,  fought  Bonaparte  as  if  he  were  opposed  to 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  To  a  similar  union  of  these  qualities  in  her 
premier  England  owes  her  present  humiliations  and  perplexities.  Only 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone  his  influence  is  based  upon  stronger  and 
deeper  grounds  than  was  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.    The  chief  weapon  of  the 

latter  was  eloquence,  which  sought  rather  to  dazzle  and  overpower  the 
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reason  than  to  meet  objection  and  argument  fairly.  It  was  from  tike 
least  intelligent  part  of  his  hearers  that  he  drew  his  most  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  following.  It  was  the  long  rows  of  country  gentle- 
men not  so  very  far  removed  from  the  Westerns  and  Crawleys  of  fic- 
tion who  buried  beneath  a  hopeless  minority  the  genius  of  Fox.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  always  addressed  himself  first  to  the  conscience  and 
then  to  the  understanding  of  his  audience,  and  he  has  possessed  that 
enormous  influence  which  has  always  been  wielded  by  the  man  who 
has  come  to  represent  the  morality  of  the  English  people.  It  was  this 
rather  than  his  writings,  great  as  their  influence  undeniably  was,  which 
made  Johnson  the  dictator  of  English  literature ;  and  this  influence,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  case,  has  been  heightened  by  the  fact  that  his  great 
rival  had  in  his  composition  something  which  combined  the  practical 
with  the  cynical,  and  impelled  him  to  look  for  gaps  in  moral  obstacles, 
and  even  in  some  cases  to  boldly  leap  them.  Disraeli's  sneers  at  the 
Bulgarian  outrages  gave  additional  warmth  and  color  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eloquent  denunciations,  until  it  really  required  considerable 
moral  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  obvious  considerations  of  soand 
policy  against  iM  storm  of  sentiment.  In  proportion  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's influence  has  been  based  upon  higher  grounds  than  that  of  other 
popular  leaders,  so  has  the  mischief  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  been 
greater.  Mr.  Pitt  waged  war  blindly  and  injudiciously,  but  he  waged 
it  bravely  and  fiercely.  He  could  not  have  retained  power  for  a 
week  after  any  of  the  revelations  of  vacillation,  timidity,  and  disen- 
genuousness  which  have  marked  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  rule. 
It  is  only  when  a  man  has  obtained  an  empire  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  followers  which  precludes  the  exercise  of  reason  that  he 
achieves  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  come  to 
be  the  apostle  of  two  classes  in  England,  closely  allied,  and  whose 
boundaries  are  constantly  overlapping, — the  mercantile  class,  from  the 
importer  of  moderate  means  to  the  small  tradesman,  excluding  the  men 
whose  operations  are  sufficiently  extended  to  give  their  ideas  more 
breadth,  and  the  evangelical  class,  the  men  who  form  tiie  bulk  of  Exeter 
Hall  meetings,  who  subscribe  the  most  money  to  foreign  missions  and 
accept  the  spiritual  guidance  of  men  of  the  Spurgeon  type.  The  first 
class  have  the  entirely  practical  and  rational  objection  to  war  per  se 
that  has  always  characterized  the  occupation  that  only  thrives  in  times 
of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  have  not  the  capacity  to  recognize  the 
economical  advantage  of  spending  a  moderate  amount  in  maintaining 
unimpaired  the  position  and  prestige  of  their  country  rather  than  under- 
go the  enormous  sacrifices  necessary  to  restore  this  ascendency  when 
once  lost.  The  second  class  are  fascinated  by  the  display  in  the  buBi- 
ness  of  the  world  of  the  somewhat  narrow  and  morbid  conscientiousness 
which  it  is  their  highest  aim  to  develop  in  their  own  character.  Thej 
will  pardon  almost  any  imbecility  in  a  minister  who  applies  to  such 
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oomplez  problems  as  international  entanglements  the  teachings  of  apos« 
tolio  Christianitj,  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  explain  to  a  mini- 
mnm  in  their  individual  bosiness,  who,  when  a  grasping,  lyiQgi  subtle 
diplomacy  has  tricked  him  out  of  a  strategic  point,  requests  them  to 
accept  of  a  frontier,  and  when  he  lias  been  kicked  once,  asks  if  they 
would  not  like  to  kick  him  again.  The  penalty  which  the  popular 
apostle  has  to  pay  for  all  this  devotion  is  the  gradual  loss,  or  at  least 
the  serious  diminution,  of  his  straightforwardness.  He  identifies  him- 
self with  the  great  cause  he  is  striving  to  advance.  He  is  persuaded 
that  his  presence  at  the  helm  is  actually  necessary ;  and  with  such  scru- 
pulosity that  he  would  rather  plunge  a  subject  race  into  rebellion  than 
show  a  civil  tolerance  of  their  superstitions,  he  will  ding  to  power 
even  when  he  has  to  follow  a  course  he  disapproves,  and  to  resort  to 
evasions  and  concealments,  promises  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  ex- 
planations only  intended  to  confuse. 

An  appreciation  of  these  curious  traits  of  Mr.  Qladstone,  those 
personal  to  him  and  those  due  to  his  position  as  an  apostle,  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  a  nation  which,  without  actually 
losing  the  qualities  that  have  made  her  great,  has  been  put  in  a  position 
at  once  so  equivocal  and  so  helpless.  It  goes  without  sa3ring  that 
such  a  man  learns  nothing,  for  his  political  actions  being  based  upon 
the  illuminations  of  conscience  cannot  be  affected  by  results.  If  a 
course  is  right  at  one  time,  it  is  right  at  all  times.  His  theories  are 
preconceived,  founded  upon  the  eternal  verities,  and  therefore  do  not 
admit  of  modification.  If  facts  conflict  with  them,  they  must  be  dis- 
believed, ignored,  or  explained  away.  England^s  situation  now  is  sin- 
gularly like  her  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  She 
had  the  same  conviction  that  she  was  being  steadily  overreached.  There 
was  the  same  plausible  pretense.  Then  it  was  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Places,  now  it  is  the  scientific  frontier  and  manifest  destiny. 
Exactly  the  same  elements  were  opposed  to  war,  the  mercantile  class 
and  the  distinctively  Christian  element.  The  premier.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
was  constitutionally  opposed  to  war,  and  attached  by  many  ties  of 
friendship  and  intimate  association  to  Russia,  Then  England  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  represented  at  the  critical  point  by  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  century.  Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe,  as  she  now  has,  in  Lord  Dufferin,  a  diplomatist  little  inferior. 
The  great  difierence  was  that  when  Lord  Aberdeen  saw  that  war  was 
inevitable,  he  had  the  honesty  and  manliness  to  resign  and  commit 
the  conduct  of  measures  that  he  disapproved  to  a  vigorous  hand  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  them.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  sympathized  with  his  chief  both  in  his  zeal  for  peace  and 
his  predilection  for  Russia,  and  his  nature  being  what  it  is,  these  two 
motives,  only  intensified  by  time,  have  been  the  key  to  most  of  the 
recesses  of  his  policy.    The  experience  which  one  would  naturally  sup- 
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poee  would  never  be  forgotten  of  Boasian  agression  cloaked  by  sseal 
for  saffering  Christianity  was  thrown  away  upon  him.  When  Turkey 
pat  down  the  Bulgarian  revolt^  instigated  by  Buasian  intrigue,  with  the 
blind  ferocity  which  always  characterisses  a  creed  holding  all  outude 
of  its  own  faith  as  dogs,  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
rare  eloquence  and  the  indignation  of  his  sympathetic  nature,  planted 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  great  middle  class  a  horror  of  the  unspeakable 
Turk  and  a  strong  inclination  towards  Bussia.  This  has  become  with 
many  so  inextricably  woven  with  moral  and  religious  impressions  that 
they  have  come  to  r^ard  the  traditional  and  statesman-like  attitude  of 
England  in  regard  to  Bussian  pressure  upon  Turkey  as  a  cynical  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  Christianity.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  marvelous  insensibility  of  the  party  in  power  to 
the  earnest  and  repeated  warnings  of  such  experts  in  the  situation  as 
Mr.  Marvin,  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  and  General  Hamley. 

From  the  moment  that  Alikanoff  made  his  brilliant  swoop  upon 
Merv  inattention  to  tliese  warnings,  in  the  light  of  Bussian  poliqr 
from  the  days  of  Catherine,  became  absolutely  criminal.  Any  study  of 
the  country  should  have  convinced  a  minister  with  the  most  moderate 
knowledge  of  geography  and  position  of  the  enormous  value  of  Herat, 
a  value  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  civilians  and  soldiers.  He 
ought  to  have  seen  in  it  the  strategic  key  to  the  entrances  of  India,  and 
taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  his  former  contemporary,  Lord  Stratford, 
who  opposed  to  each  encroachment  a  resistance  which  was  not  the  less 
effectual  because  it  was  silent  and  unseen,  he  should  have  concentrated 
a  force  from  the  great  resources  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Quetta  and  Candahar  large  enough  to  send  out  strong 
detachments,  to  be  guided  in  their  movements  by  the  Bussian  move- 
ments, maintaining  a  proximity  to  Herat  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Bus- 
sia. Then  with  some  thoroughly  trusty  and  experienced  soldier  of 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson's  type  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Afghans,  Eng- 
land should  have  repeated  the  game  of  unobtrusive  backing  up  which 
drove  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  a  state  of  rage,  wherein  he  forgot  all  con- 
siderations of  policy  and  placed  Bussia  conspicuously  in  the  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  There  is  only  one  winning  way  of  playing 
against  Bussian  diplomacy,  and  that  is  to  force  her  hand.  Of  course  * 
there  would  have  been  an  obvious  present  advantage  in  anticipating 
her  tortuous  policy  and  seizing  Herat  before  she  could  do  it.  But, 
beside  the  fact  of  such  action  being  entirely  foreign  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  strict  adherence  to  abstract  right,  temporary  advantages  in 
this  age  are  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  reputation  for 
fair  dealing.  But  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  without  taking 
an  indefensible  step,  to  have  either  thwarted  or  developed  Bussian 
intrigue.  The  precious  time  has  been  lost,  the  golden  opportunity  has 
vanished,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  anything  can  save  Herat, 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  made  war  almost  inevitable.  The 
disastroas  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  in  l^pt  has  put  the 
English  people  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  among  the  Latin  races, 
would  be  raging  fury.  Imagine  the  state  of  the  French  people  if  a 
man  with  as  just  claims  to  the  title  of  hero  as  Gordon  had  been  sacri- 
ficed with  such  circumstances  of  weakness,  imbecility,  and  equivocation. 
Considering  the  difference  of  temperament,  the  suppressed  and  sullen 
wrath,  chafing  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  impotence,  is  little  less 
dangerous  to  trifle  with.  He  can  make  no  concession.  The  first  sign 
of  yielding  to  Russian  demands  would  arouse  a  storm  which  would 
engulf  his  administration  and  the  Liberal  party  in  one  common 
wreck. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  could  have  peace  if  she  honestly  wanted 
it ;  but  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  she  does  not,  and  the  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Czar  by  the  staff,  predicated  upon  the  ad- 
vantage Russia  now  has  in  the  race  for  the  possession  of  the  key  of 
India,  is  almost  irresistible.  Penjdeh  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  from  Herat,  while  Quetta,  the  nearest  point  now  for  England,  is 
at  least  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  an  air-line,  probably  six 
hundred  by  any  practicable  route,  and  while  we  are  discussing  the  sub- 
ject Russia  is  and  probably  has  been  moving.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Afghans  to  England,  and  their  ability  to  hold 
Herat  long  enough  to  enable  an  English  force  to  join  them.  The  first 
is  veiy  questionable.  We  must  remember  that  all  acts  and  words  of 
the  Ameer  are  those  of  a  ruler  who  has  been  placed  in  power  by  Brit- 
ish arms,  and  who,  even  if  sincere,  must  see  everything  through  the 
medium  of  his  hopes  and  fears.  There  is,  of  course,  in  all  Oriental 
governments  at  least  one  pretender  or  claimant  to  the  sovereignty 
beside  the  one  actually  holding  it,  and  in  this  case  the  dethroned  ruler 
will  be  an  admirable  nucleus  for  Russian  intrigue.  What  proportion 
of  the  Afghans  would  follow  each  one  of  the  two  Ameers  must  be 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for 
forty  years  they  have  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  England,  that  Rus- 
sia has  never  come  into  serious  collision  with  them,  and  that  being  a 
fiercely  independent  and  resentful  race,  the  mere  fact  that  the  present 
ruler  owes  his  position  to  the  English  would  of  itself  suffice  to  impel 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  cause  of  the  deposed  Ameer,  while  an  ad- 
ditional motive,  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent,  which  is  usually 
rife  in  semi-barbarous  communities,  would  incline  them,  like  the  recently- 
landed  Irishman,  "  if  there  is  a  government,"  to  be  "  agin  it."  Herat 
cannot  be  called  a  strong  place  in  the  present  conditions  of  war,  and 
when  last  seen  by  Mr.  Marvin  had  but  twenty  guns  to  three  and  one- 
half  miles  of  parapet.  All  that  it  could  be  expected  to  do  would  be 
to  withstand  a  predatory  dash  of  the  Asiatic  irregulars.  So  that,  weigh- 
ing well  all  the  chances,  the  distances,  the  forwardness  of  preparation. 
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and  the  political  situation^  one  can  hardlj  avoid  the  oonclnsion  that 
Herat  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  loet  to  England.  The  coarse  of  Raasia 
afler  the  seizare  of  Herat  will  probably  depend  mach  apon  the  vigor 
of  the  English  movements  and  the  state  of  her  Indian  sabjeds.  India 
is  not  her  objective-point  in  a  geographical  or  political  sense,  and  only 
strat^ically  as  she  may  find  it  the  most  vulnerable.  That  England 
shoald  lose  India  most  be  her  wish,  that  she  herself  shoald  possess 
or  hold  it  is  scarcely  practicable.  What  she  wants  is  an  outlet  to  the 
sea,  and,  next  to  Constantinople,  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  an  excellent 
location. 

Persia  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  in  the  position  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria, — existing  by  Russian  sufieranoe,  and  feeling  in  every  depart- 
ment the  strong  hand  of  Russian  influence.  She  can  be  counted  on 
for  at  least  acquiescence,  if  not  support,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
we  would  rather  look  for  Russian  efforts.  She  is  certain  to  foment 
insurrection  in  India,  and  her  movements  will  depend  much  upon  her 
information,  which  is  usually  very  accurate.  Money,  arms,  and 
promises  she  can  safely  furnish,  and  if  active  signs  of  revolation 
appear,  she  would  risk  little  by  an  invasion  in  force,  and  nothing  by 
sending  a  moderate  force  large  enough  to  form  a  rallying-plaoe  and 
nucleus  for  rebellion,  and  yet  not  of  such  size  or  value  as  to  be 
seriously  missed.  Restless  intriguers  like  Alikanoff,  and  marauding 
irregulars  like  the  Turcomans,  who  are  certain  to  become  troublesome 
if  not -constantly  expended,  could  not  be  better  utilized  than  by  an 
expedition  undertaken  on  the  gambler's  principle  of  a  small  risk  for 
a  big  stake,  just  as  the  Directory  sent  the  convicts  and  reprobates  of 
the  service  to  serve  in  the  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland. 
But  if  England  should  present  a  strong  front,  and  no  signs  of  dis- 
affection appear,  a  sudden  coup  de  main  would  not  be  unlike  the  genius 
of  her  later  days,  when  to  the  Orlofis  and  Potemkins,  who  wasted  her 
resources,  have  succeeded  such  men  as  Skobeleff  and  Kouropatkin. 
By  holding  Herat  with  a  strong  force  and  threatening  Cabul,  die  can 
reduce  the  Indian  army,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  defensive.  She 
can  cover  the  whole  frontier  with  a  cloud  of  irr^ular  horsemen,  who 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  information  to  be  obtained  by  the 
British,  and  behind  this  screen  she  can  mass  her  forces  for  the  con- 
quest and  acquisition  of  Afghanistan.  Possessing  this  rugged  and 
defensible  bulwark  on  the  side  of  India,  she  would,  at  the  same  time, 
so  surround  and  isolate  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  that  the  nominal 
independence  of  the  former  would  soon  cease,  and  she  would  be  glad 
to  ransom  a  portion  of  her  territory  by  giving  up  to  Russia  as  much 
of  her  sea-board  as  the  latter  might  allege  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
her  plan  for  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Or  she  might  find  in  Beloochistan 
the  sea-front  she  wanted.  Turkey  would  then  find  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions, like  the  sliding  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  closing  in  on  every 
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aide,  and  with  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  a  great  water-way  extend- 
ing to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople,  the  prize  so  ooveted  would 
drop  like  ripe  fruit 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  Russian  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army.  If  she  underrates  them  in  comparison  with  her 
own  forces,  she  may  prefer  to  look  upon  the  British  army  as  the  real 
objective,  and,  disr^arding  all  considerations  of  strategy,  simply  strike 
them  wherever  she  can  find  them,  knowing  that  she  could,  after 
decisive  victories,  obtain  Afghanistan  or  a  Persian  sea-board  as  a  stipu- 
lation of  peace.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  fight  that  England  seems 
about  to  make  would  be  to  her  as  an  empire  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
Should  she  fail  to  take  up  the  gage,  her  prestige  will  disappear  in  Asia. 
Eastern  nations  can  only  understand  a  vigorous  policy.  Afghan  re- 
sistance to  Russia  would  soon  cease,  and  even  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation of  India,  by  whose  aid  alone  England  was  able  to  suppress  the 
Sepoy  rebellion,  seeing  that  she  had  abandoned  their  coreligionists,  will 
have  no  longer  an  interest  in  sustaining  her  power.  Once  she  loses  her 
position  as  a  first-rate  power,  her  colonies,  whose  interests  are  already 
diverging  widely  from  those  of  the  mother-country,  forming  no  longer 
parts  of  a  great  empire,  will  one  after  another  secede,  and  England 
having,  like  Carthage,  sought  material  wealth  and  commercial  greatness 
to  the  neglect  of  military  spirit,  will  share  the  same  fate.  But  if  she 
rises  to  the  situation  and,  late  as  it  is,  strains  every  nerve  to  repair  the 
work  of  fatuous  imbecility,  what  can  she  efiect,  what  allies  may  she 
reasonably  reckon  upon,  and  what  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  her  civil  and  military  administration  ?  There  is  one  course  still 
open  to  her,  which,  from  our  present  means  of  information  and  in  the 
light  of  general  principles,  would  seem  to  hold  out  reasonable  hope 
of  regaining  at  one  bold  stroke  all  that  she  has  let  slip  and  more,  which 
might  recall  the  days  of  Chatham  and  Wellington.  That  is  to  assemble, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  every  available  ship  of  war  possessing  the  strong- 
est offensive  and  defensive  power,  and  then  having  laid  before  the 
Turkish  government  a  strong  statement  of  their  common  interest 
against  the  sleepless  and  tireless  aggressor,  ask  a  passage  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  if  Turkey  should  be  cajoled  or  bullied  into  refusing, 
without  a  delay  of  a  day,  utterly  disregarding  all  protests  from  any 
power  whatsoever,  force  the  passage,  and  place  an  immense  armament 
upon  the  Black  Sea  and  make  this  a  water  base ;  throw  up  works  cover- 
ing the  landing  of  su£Scient  strength  and  extent  to  make  it  a  strong 
fortified  camp,  and  with  one  side  entirely  impregnable  and  unapproach- 
able this  should  not  be  difficult ;  collect  the  flower  of  her  armies  from 
every  quarter,  give  up  at  once  all  expeditions,  diversions,  and  distrac- 
tions, withdraw  from  India  all  that  can  be  spared,  and  yet  leave  a 
strong  force  to  confront  the  Russian  advance.  Strike  from  this  base 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  Russian  line  of  communication. 
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sever  the  force  at  Candahar  or  Herat  in  Afghanistan,  or  wherever  it 
maj  be,  from  the  Caucasus,  and  place  it  between  two  fires. 

Of  course  much  would  depend  upon  the  ability  to  coUeot  transports 
and  men  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  upon  the  face  of  it  a  more  difficult  under- 
taking than  to  land  an  army  in  the  Crimea,  nor  would  the  risk  seem  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  brilliant  advantages  it  holds  out.  With  the 
Black  Sea  entirely  controlled  by  a  powerful  fleet,  a  line. of  retreat 
would  always  be  opeu,  provided  England  did  not  advance  too  far  from 
her  base,  and  fortunately  for  her,  the  line  of  the  Caspian  paases  so 
comparatively  near  that  a  very  moderate  march  would  sever  it.  It  is 
true  there  is  another  route  which  is  not  dependent  upon  either  the 
Black  or  the  Caspian  Seas,  but  it  makes  a  wide  detour,  increasing  the 
time  in  which  reinforcements  could  be  sent  from  three  or  four  to  diirty- 
one  days,  and  sooner  or  later,  with  such  a  lodgment  as  England  oould 
make  in  the  side  of  the  giant  empire,  all  offensive  operations  against 
India,  Persia,  or  Afghanistan  would  have  to  cease,  and  Russia  would 
be  fighting  upon  her  own  soil  to  repel  invasion,  and  the  word  is  not  so 
formidable  and  awe-inspiring  when  spoken  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
latitude,  amid  the  grain  and  the  fruit  and  the  innumerable  herds  and  the 
mild  climate  of  that  region,  as  in  the  frozen  marshes  of  Poland  and  the 
snow-swept  steppes  of  the  Volga.  But  all  this  conjecture  is  based  upon 
two  things, — England^s  ability  to  force  the  Dardanelles  and  a  really 
vigorous  hand  upon  the  sword.  She  will  have  the  same  relative  ad- 
vantage in  a  race  for  the  Black  Sea  that  Russia  has  at  Herat,  for  it  can 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  fleet  which  Russia  maintains  upon  the  Black 
Sea  could  make  but  a  faint  resistance  to  even  the  advance-guard  of  the 
naval  armament  that  England  could  dispatch.  From  the  dock-yards 
of  the  Baltic  the  Russian  succors  would  come  too  late  to  assist  their 
vessels  in  the  straits,  if  a  hostile  fleet  were  the  only  obstacle  to  be  en- 
countered, even  on  the  extreme  supposition  that  Turkey  could  be  coaxed 
or  bullied  into  assisting  Russia  to  close  the  straits.  The  great  problem 
will  be  torpedoes,  and  of  the  movable  class  Russia  has  probably  the 
b*  »ppirWe  h.™  few  f«*  upon  whki  to  b.»  J»«Je  of 
their  practical  value  when  employed  against  a  fleet  of  ironclads.  In  the 
Turkish-Russian  war  the  Russians  succeeded  in  practically  neutralizing 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Danube  by  their  employment,  but  so  much  of 
their  effect  was  due  to  the  terror  created  by  the  blowing  up  of  the 
^^  Seif§,^'  a  light-draught  river  gunboat,  that  we  cannot  draw  any  very 
positive  conclusions.  Against  this  one  success  we  can  place  three  fail- 
ures, due,  according  to  the  Russian  claim,  to  wire  nettings  in  one  case 
protecting  the  Turkish  vessel,  in  another  to  a  bullet  cutting  the  electric 
wire,  and  in  the  third  to  a  simple  failure  of  the  torpedo  to  explode. 
But  the  one  success  made  such  an  impression  upon  a  nation  never  for- 
tunate, or  especially  enterprising  upon  the  water,  that  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  vessels  made  no  further  attempt  to 
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control  the  river.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  greater  perfection  to 
which  torpedoes  have  been  brought  since  then^  the  general  facts  re- 
main unchanged.  Their  saccess  depends  upon  the  precise  working  of 
certain  mechanical  arrangements  necessarily  more  or  less  complicated 
and  delicate.  They  are  much  more  effective  against  a  vessel  at  anchor 
than  against  one  moving,  and  against  single  vessels  whose  complement 
of  men  does  not  permit  them  to  keep  a  force  constantly  on  duty  to  guard 
especially  i^ainst  them,  than  against  a  fleet  which  would  have  its  own 
attendant  torpedo-launches,  as  well  as  a  large  patrol,  whose  sole  duty 
it  would  be  to  watch  for  demonstrations  and  give  the  alarm.  The 
destruction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  fleet  would  not  suffice  if  enough 
passed  to  overpower  the  Kussian  force  inside.  It  is  true  that  the 
moral  effect  of  this  hidden  danger  is  great,  but  time  and  time  again  it 
has  been  triumphantly  demonstrated  that  upon  its  favorite  element  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  dangers  nor  deterred  by 
any  obstacles.  From  the  days  when  the  vikings  were  cradled  upon 
the  sea  and  went  forth  on  its  broad  breast  to  ravage  and  desolate  the 
lands,  but  to  plant  amid  the  desolation  they  made  the  germs  of  liberty 
and  civilization,  this  element  has  been  the  scene  of  their  most  daring 
exploits  and  their  most  signal  triumphs.  Bemembering  how  the  Eng- 
lish boats  after  La  Hogue  pulled  into  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  and 
burnt  the  French  fleet  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  and  how 
Farragut  ran  the  gauntlet  of  fire  and  braved  the  hidden  torpedoes, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict  that  any  mechanism  dependent  upon  pre- 
cision, nice  calculation,  and  an  undeniable  modicum  of  chance  would^ 
certainly  succeed  against  human  pluck  and  resolution  which  changes  so 
little  from  one  age  to  another.  Then,  again,  England  is  little  behind 
Russia  in  the  matter  of  torpedo-boats,  and  it  would  be  torpedo  against 
torpedo  in  a  contest  where  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  daring  of  the  officer  in  charge.  Skill  alone,  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  seamanship,  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  courage 
that  can  be  both  cool  and  desperate.  For  a  successful  commander  of 
a  torpedo-launch  must  be  ready  to  take  awful  chances,  and  here  the 
intelligence  and  dogged  pluck  of  the  British  seaman  will  especially 
tell,  and  if  Hobart  Pacha  is  to  believed,  it  was  just  in  this  point,  en- 
terprise, that  the  Russians  were  deficient.  Planted  torpedoes  may  be 
practically  dismissed,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  if  England  makes  the 
proper  speed,  for  Russia  to  fill  a  neutral  channel  with  them ;  and  even 
if  it  could  be  done,  without  a  fleet  to  protect  them  or  strong  land  works 
to  keep  off  boats,  they  can  always  be  removed  by  dragging  and  other 
devices.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  passage  looks  possible,  if  a  really 
vigorous  and  daring  policy  is  carried  out.  But  above  all  a  man  is 
needed, — a  man  who  will  realize  the  magnitude  of  tlie  contest  and 
see  that  this  is  the  trial  of  the  English  system,  which  has  gained 
such  magnificent  triumphs  in  the  contests  of  peace,  but  which  must 
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now  enter  into  a  straggle  for  national  ezistenoe  nnder  oiicnmstanceB 
which  have  greatly  changed  since  her  last  great  war,  for  the  war  of  the 
Crimea^  although  bloody  and  obstinate,  conld  not  be  called  a  great  war 
in  the  sense  that  vital  interests  were  at  stake.  In  the  exhausting 
wars  of  the  b^inning  of  the  century  the  class  which  has  so  much  to 
lose  by  war  was  hardly  represented  at  all.  The  voice  of  great  cities  like 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  was  less  heeded  than  the  opinions  of  a 
few  hundred  landed  proprietors,  and  rotten  boroughs  outvoted  them. 
The  party  which  is  now  the  great  obstacle  to  war  was  brought  into 
being  by  the  Reform  Bill,  viz.,  the  radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party, 
of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  spokesman,  and  whose  support  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  seeking. 

To  them  war  is  abhorrent  from  every  point  of  view, — as  men  whose 
wealth  and  importance  are  due  to  pursuits  upon  which  war  puts  a 
sudden  and  violent  check ;  as  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying to  everything  a  practical  and  tangible  standard  of  value,  to  whom 
the  word  prestige  is  meaningless  and  glory  bombastic,  as  democrats 
to  whom  the  entire  practice  of  war,  with  its  absolute  authority,  its  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  its  graduated  rank  is  repugnant ;  as  philanthropists 
in  whose  eyes  the  humblest  life  has  value,  and  with  whom  boundaries 
and  frontiers  seem  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

This  party  is  formidable  in  every  point  of  view,  in  numbers,  in 
honesty  of  purpose,  in  the  ability  of  its  leaders,  and  in  the  possession 
pf  effective  journals.  Yet  this  party  must  be  won  over  if  the  oonduct 
of  the  war  is  to  remain  in  Liberal  hands,  for  while  the  Conservatives 
will  doubtless  cease  purely  factious  opposition  in  the  presence  of  common 
danger,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  continue  to  support  a 
statesman  who  cannot  lead  his  own  party,  and  requires  their  votes  to 
carry  measures  which  they  deem  of  vital  importance.  Whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  bring  his  undoubtedly  great  intellectual  gifts  to  the 
conduct  of  war  remains  to  be  seen.  Nothing  in  his  past  would  give 
much  ground  for  any  very  sanguine  expectations.  Still,  it  may  be  that 
having  carried  his  intense  love  of  peace  to  the  verge  of  pusillanimity 
and  brought  his  country  into  most  distressing  and  humiliating  straits, 
and  thereby  satisfied  the  requirements  of  his  peculiarly  disagreeable 
conscience,  he  may  transfer  to  Russia  the  righteous  indignation  he  has 
so  long  nursed  against  Turkey,  and  go  into  his  gigantic  task  with  the 
spirit  of  Cromwell.  There  is  no  more  formidable  antagonist  than  the 
man  of  peace  and  principle  driven  into  a  position  where  he  must 
fight  to  prevent  wrong  or  outrage  from  being  done.  It  may  even  turn 
out  that  his  recent  delay  and  hesitation  have  proceeded  not  from  vacil- 
lation or  timidity,  but  from  motives  he  has  not  thought  it  expedient 
to  disclose.  We  have  a  right  to  censure  him  for  his  singular  blindnesB 
to  Russian  intrigue  and  aggression  in  the  East.    We  must  not  now  be 
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in  a  fanrry  to  censure  him,  for  we  may  find  that  what  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  his  constitutional  traits  may  prove  to  be  due  to  wise  fore- 
•sight  If  it  should  turn  out  that  in  this  period  of  apparent  hesitation 
to  take  the  decisive  step  valuable  alliances  have  been  sought  or  the 
intrigues  of  other  powers  thwarted,  he  will  be  vindicated,  and  his 
patience  and  forbearance  may  have  exalted  his  cause  by  placing  it  upon 
the  highest  plane  of  Christian  civilization. 

In  the  absence  of  any  commanding  ability  willing  and  able  to  take 
the  chances  of  a  brilliant  and  daring  offensive,  the  advantage  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  contest  should  be  with  personal  government  on 
accoimt  of  its  great  facilities  for  secrecy,  rapidity,  and  vigor  of  action. 

As  the  war  continues,  the  inevitable  corruption  inherent  to  that 
form  of  government  will  be  disclosed.  We  will  again  hear  of  car- 
tridges filled  with  sand,  shoes  soled  with  paper,  and  arsenals  depleted 
of  their  stores  to  fill  the  pockets  of  officials  too  high  in  rank  to  be 
reached,  while  all  the  time  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  will  be  rising 
higher  and  higher,  their  blood  will  be  poured  out  like  water,  and  their 
treasure  lavished  without  stint.  Two  unknown  factors  will  enter  into 
the  problem, — the  influence  of  Nihilism,  which  honeycombs  the  whole 
structure  of  Russian  society  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Sepoy  to  his  colors.  It  is  here  that  Russian  intrigue  is 
most  to  be  dreaded,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  modem 
power  equals  Russia  in  the  ability  to  disseminate  discontent  and  sow 
treason  among  the  allies  and  forces  of  her  enemy,  and  that  few  nations 
have  succeeded  so  thoroughly  as  England — thanks  to  her  Sunday- 
school  and  sentimental  statesmanship — ^in  alienating  her  natural  allies 
and  in  ofiendiog  the  prejudices  and  insulting  the  beliefs  of  her  subject 
races.  India  has  been  taxed  to  the  verge  of  starvation  to  fill  the  Eng- 
lish treasury,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  dominant  and 
subject  races  has  been  deeply  and  often  offensively  drawn.  Then  while 
public  opinion  has  not  for  a  long  time  permitted  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  practiced  under  the  old  r^ime  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  proposal  to  have  the  same  code  for  the  conqueror  and  the  native 
has  invariably  produced  violent  spasms  of  that  selfish  ^otism  which 
has  made  the  Englishman  the  best-hated  man  on  the  continent.  Russia 
has,  on  the  oontraiy,  always  displayed  towards  the  semi-civilized  races 
she  has  absorbed  the  most  sagacious  tolerance.  She  has  not  attempted 
to  add  to  her  resources  from  their  scanty  means.  She  has  taken  their 
petty  chiefs  into  her  service,  calling  them  by  the  same  titles  as  her  own 
officers,  giving  them  freely  decorations  so  prized  by  barbarians,  and 
permitting  them  to  carry  on  war  in  their  own  predatory  way. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  same  power  which  has  crushed  out  the 
national  life  of  Poland  with  an  unrelenting  severity  worthy  of  Alva, 
has  been  to  the  Turcoman  a  mild  and  beneficent  ruler,  and  actually,  to 
some  extent,  an  agent  of  civilization.    On  the  supposition  that  England 
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remains  on  the  defensive,  war  will  be  confined  to  Asia  for  the  first  cam- 
paign, except  some  naval  engagements  and  perhaps  attacks  upon  the 
Russian  ports  in  Europe.  Russian  advantages  in  Asia  will  be  jealooslj- 
watched  by  all  Europe,  and  will  form  a  direct  menace  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean powers,  and  as  Turkey  will  be  unable  alone  to  secure  Constanti- 
nople, the  first  probable  move  will  be  an  Anglo-Turkish  alliance.  As 
Russian  preponderance  increases,  Austria  can  scarcely  see  with  uncon- 
cern the  prospect  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  consequent 
dominance  of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean.  If  during  the  Turkish- 
Russian  war  of  1877-78,  through  the  philanthropic  preaching  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  great  admirer  of  Russian  civilization  and  honesty,  Dis- 
raeli's government  had  not  been  forced  into  a  neutrality,  Austria 
would  gladly  have  joined  the  Turkish-English  alliance.  As  soon  as 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  became  known,  Austria 
commenced  to  arm  simultaneously  with  England,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  determined  and  joint  action  of  these  two  powers,  strongly  sustained 
by  Italy,  that  Constantinople  was  rescued  from  virtual  possession  by 
Russia.  It  is  well  known  that  Russia  keeps  up  constant  intrigues 
with  the  Sclavonic  population  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  one-fourth 
of  the  empire,  and  as  long  as  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  encircle 
her  on  the  east  and  south,  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia 
would  transform  her  into  a  power  existing  only  by  sufferance.  Already 
the  mutterings  of  the  Austrian  press  show  decided  misgiving,  and  her 
government  will  be  forced  to  join  the  Anglo-Turkish  alliance.  Again, 
Russian  possession  of  Constantinople  and  consequent  dominance  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  not  only  a  menace  to  Italy,  but  a  constant  obstacle  to 
her  acquiring  territory  in  Africa,  which  seems  at  present  to  be  her 
desire,  judging  by  the  glances  she  is  casting  toward  Tripoli,  and  the 
alacrity  she  has  shown  in  offering  assistance  in  the  Soudan.  Perhaps 
she  has  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  probability  that  England  will  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  all  participation  in  that  affiiir  and  leave 
her  to  finish  it  alone,  and  as  the  Latin  races  are  not  troubled  with  over- 
sensitive conscientiousness,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  feel  any  obliga- 
tion after  having  disposed  of  the  Mahdi  to  withdraw.  So  a  Turkish- 
English-Austrian-Italian  alliance  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  sequel  of 
Russian  success  in  Asia.  As  to  France  and  Germany,  it  is  not  natural 
that  Germany  should  desire  the  a^randizement  of  Russia. 

If  her  policy  during  the  Russian-Turkish  war  is  closely  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  standing  between  Russia  and  the  other  powers, 
and  in  permitting  Austria  to  be  surrounded  with  states  under  Russian 
influence,  she  desired  to  make  an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France 
impossible,  and  to  force  the  former,  for  safety,  into  a  close  alliance  with 
herself.  When  I  say  it  is  not  natural,  I  mean  that  the  one  element 
which  defies  ordinary  conjecture,  and  may  in  a  minute  bring  all  these 
speculations  to  nothing,   is  the  action  of   the  Grerman  chancellcHr, 
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While  his  interestfi  would  apparently  lie  with  England  rather  than 
with  Bafisiai  he  is  jost  the  man  to  extract  from  such  a  situation,  by 
acme  unforeseen  and  startling  move,  more  advantage  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  course  of  apparent  interest    There  are  indi* 
cations  that  this  magnificent  broker  in  kingdoms  and  nationalities  is 
effecting  some  deep  combination,  to  which  he  only  has  the  key.    He 
may  prefer  that  England  should  be  the  piece  de  residcmoe  from  which 
fat  joints  are  to  be  cut  for  all  sides,  or  (Germany  might,  by  making 
common  cause  with  Russia,  enable  her  to  take,  and  hold,  Constan- 
tinople, repaying  herself  with  Poland  or  the  Sclavic  provinces  of 
Austria,  who  would   be  practieally  powerless  if  her  two  terrible 
neighbors  should  act  in  concert.     It  «4  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
the  most  cynical  bargains  that  offensive  action  seems  to  be  so  vital  to 
England.    For  even  Bismarck  wouId*b(89Ttate  to  espouse  the  Russian 
cause  if  he  saw  a  great  fleet  sailing  into.th^  Black  Sea  and  an  English 
army,  with  an  impregnable  base,  aiming  at  the  heart  of  this  great  but 
unwieldy  empire.    Whatever  side  Germany  takes,  France  would  take 
the  other,  and  this  consideration  alone  would   make  the  chancellor 
wary.    If  this  I^ptian  imbroglio  should  amount  to  anything,  which 
is  not  probable  now,  then  France,  in  her  eagerness  to  take  advantage 
of  England's  perplexities,  has  done  her  an  immense  service,  for  such 
action  would  almost  commit  Grermany  to  the  English  alliance.    The 
strong  probability  is  that  the  rdle  of  Germany  and  France  will  be 
reduced  to  mutual  watchfulness,  by  which  they  will  lose  nothing,  and 
profit  immensely,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    As  to  the  e£5ciency 
of  the  armies  of  the  two  countries  on  the  brink  of  war,  it  is  hard  to 
judge,  as  their  recent  training  and  experience  have  been  so  different 
One  has  just  emerged  from  a  war  wherein  her  opponents  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  better  armed  as  to  the  infantry,  both  in  the  matter 
of  range  and  penetration,  fairly  disciplined  and  organized,  and  behind 
earthworks  not  probably  much   inferior  to  any  troops  in  Europe. 
From  this  test  Russia  emerged  with  great  honor  and  glory.    She 
suffered  some  bloody  and  serious  repulses,  but  in  every  case  they  were 
bloody  because  her  troops  persevered,  with  the  most  obstinate  courage, 
in   repeated  assaults  upon  strong  field-works,  most  ably  defended. 
They  showed  a  most  commendable  readiness  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  proved  themselves  close  observers  of  the  tactics  of  other 
nations.    The  dense  and  unwieldy  column  which  had  contributed  so 
much  to  their  defeat  at  the  Alma  and  Inkerman  had  been  replaced  by 
the  line  and  company  column,  and  while  two  assaults  at  Plevna  were 
made  in  an  injudicious  formation,  the  one  commanded  by  Skobeleff 
not  only  showed  an  admirable  employment  of  successive  lines  of 
skirmishers,  but  was  as  magnificent  an  instance  of  heroic  courage,  and 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  leader,  responded  to  by  the  most  touching 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery,  as  can  be  found  in  recent  history. 
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Their  cavalry  was  not  efficient,  failing  even  in  the  duty  of  keeping  a 
touch  of  the  enemy,  due  probably  to  a  want  of  vigor  in  the  conduct 
of  that  arm.  For  so  competent  an  observer  as  Lieutenant  Ghreene  bears 
strong  testimony  to  the  excellent  fighting  of  the  Cossacks  on  foot,  and 
to  their  relentless  and  untiring  energy  in  the  pursuit  and  rout  of  a 
broken  foe.  The  artillery,  although  superior  in  strength  to  the 
Turkish,  played  a  very  inferior  part,  and  had  little  or  no  e£fect  upon 
the  result  of  the  battles.  The  most  serious  defect  was  the  one  appar- 
ently inherent  to  their  nation  in  its  present  social  and  political  condi* 
tion,  an  utter  want  of  individuality  among  the  troops  of  the  line, 
making  them  entirely  dependent'  upon  the  presence  and  commands  of 
their  officers ;  but  this  same  i]uality,  in  the  hands  of  a  genius  like 
SkobelefiT,  can  be  wrought  up  to  nil  insensibility  to  danger  and  death, 
which  makes  them  at  sucb  tinitei  the  most  formidable  infantry  on  the 
continent.  ''ft^'* 

England's  experience  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  entirely 
different.  She  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  petty  wars  with  petty 
states,  all  more  or  less  barbarous,  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  and  clever  expedients  and  shifts  in 
their  commanders,  but  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  real  gen- 
eralship. In  her  earlier  affiiirs — ^Abyssinia  and  Ashantee — the  pres- 
tige of  her  wonderful  infantry  was  rather  increased.  Nothing  in  her 
history  was  finer  than  the  way  the  Black  Watch  marched  through  the 
rank  vegetation  of  Coomassie,  in  the  midst  of  an  invisible  foe,  whose 
presence  was  only  known  by  the  dropping  shots  and  by  the  men  falling 
at  every  step.  On  their  side  not  an  answering  shot;  nothing  heard 
but  the  tramp  of  the  column  and  the  word  of  command,  as  the  broken 
files  dosed  quickly  and  silently  as  on  drill.  Since  then  great  changes 
have  come.  The  term  of  service,  which  made  practically  an  enlistment 
a  lifelong  affitir,  has  been  reduced,  and  the  system  of  purchase,  which 
brought  into  the  service  the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the 
kingdom,  has  been  abolished.  So  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have 
lost  some  of  the  valuable  features  of  an  aristocratic  and  enlisted  army 
without  gaining  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  national  force.  There  is 
an  undeniable  impression  that  the  rank  and  file  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  but  the  truth  is  hard  to  get  at.  A  disaster  like  Majouba  Hill 
might  have  happened  to  Wellington's  troops,  in  fact,  did  happen,  for 
Pakenham's  veterans  at  New  Orleans  were  fresh  from  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  Kentucky  riflemen  were  no  better  shots  than  the  Dutch^Boers. 
Probably  the  unwise  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wolseley  to  suppress 
comment  and  criticism  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  strengthen  this  impression.  For  when  men  thought  how 
liberally  Russia  had  treated  all  correspondents,  apparently  glad  that 
the  gallant  deeds  of  her  soldiers  and  the  splendid  heroism  of  her  great 
leader  should  be  spread  over  the  world,  they  could  hardly  help  sus* 
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pectiDg  lihat  there  was  something  to  oonoeal,  while  the  stories  that 
leaked  out  were  probably  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  very  manner  of 
their  transmission.  Of  the  Indian  army  we  can  know  very  little^  exoept 
that  they  have  been  most  judiciously  selected  from  those  warlike 
tribes  whose  conquest  cost  England  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
They  ought  to  be  far  superior  to  the  Turcomans  and  other  Russian 
irr^ulars,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should^  as  soldiers,  be 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  stolid^  patient,  sombre  peasant  who  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  line.  An  American  who  has  passed  sixteen 
years  in  the  East  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Sihks,  especially 
of  the  cavalry,  which  he  considers  about  the  best  light-horse  in  exist- 
ence, as  they  certainly  are  the  most  formidable  swordsmen.  With 
their  slight  but  supple  wrist  and  drawing  cut  they  divide  the  carcaas 
of  a  sheep  at  a  blow,  and  in  their  battles  with  the  English  cavalry 
headless  corpses  and  bodies  half  cut  in  two  bore  ghastly  witness  to 
their  efficiency.  The  Goorkhas  are  warlike  and  most  enduring  and 
enterprising,  but  are  bloodthirsty  and  difficult  to  control. 

Summing  up,  in  a  general  way,  it  might  be  said  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Russians  are  organized  numbers,  recent  experience  in  grand 
war,  much  technical  skill,  and  leaders  trained  in  an  admirable  school. 
On  the  English  side,  immense  resources,  financial  and  numerical ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  war  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
draw  on  the  real  strength  of  the  population  the  advantage  of  a  small 
and  densely-populated  country  will  be  very  great  in  point  of  time, — 
the  traditions,  at  least,  of  the  best  infantry  in  Europe, — ^the  most 
elaborate  attempt  ever  made  to  organize  and  command  with  the 
superior  race  the  most  warlike  of  barbarians,  an  experiment  which,  if 
successful,  will  confront  the  Russian  numbers,  existing  largely  on 
paper,  and  scattered  over  nearly  half  of  two  continents,  with  even 
greater  numbers,  and  the  stolid,  patient,  brutalized  peasant  with  a 
most  formidable  animal, — a  temperate,  agile,  enduring,  blood-loving 
fanatic,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  most  cultivated  intelligence. 
Last,  and  perhaps  greatest,  of  English  advantages,  the  control  of  the 
sea,  and  the  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  liberty  of  the  foremost  race 
upon  earth. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Death  has  been  her  best  ally.  As  we  can  feel  a 
certain  national  gratitude  to  the  bullet  which  cut  short  the  wonderful 
career  of  Wolfe,  and  left  us,  at  the  outset  of  our  struggle,  to  contend 
with  Gage  and  Clinton,  so  England  can  draw  a  long  breath  at  the 
thought  of  SkobelefiT  leading  a  crusade  of  the  Sclavic  race  against  her 
civilization. 

Edward  Field, 

Captain  Fovrth  Artillery y  U.8.A. 

May  8,  1885. 
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THE   VICKSBURG   CAMPAIGN  OF  1862—1863. 

If  studiously  read  as  a  lesson  in  the  fateful  art  of  war^  the  military 
operations  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  about  the  close  of  July, 
1862^  to  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  works  and  forces  at  Yicks- 
burg  to  General  Grant,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  those  on  the  Federal 
side  must  appear,  even  to  the  close,  general  reader,  as  pre-eminently  of 
the  character  termed  by  Napier,  "  Wild  casts  of  the  net  for  fortune,** 
while  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  there  will  be  seen  an  amazing 
waste  of  defensive  resources,  a  dense  inability  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion, to  comprehend  the  decisive  virtue  of  concentration,  and  the  value 
of  the  interior  lines  at  their  disposition,  or  to  properly  understand  and 
seize  the  manifest  opportunities  which  more  than  once  during  the 
campaign  the  course  of  their  adversary  gave  to  the  Confederates. 

Greneral  McClemand,  second  in  rank  to  General  Grant  in  the 
Federal  army  of  the  Mississippi,  being  on  a  visit  to  Washington, 
gained  President  Lincoln's  ear  and  ultimate  approval  of  a  plan  for 
the  organization  under  his  own  command  of  an  expeditionary  force 
for  an  attack  upon  Vicksburg.  This  force,  as  McClemand  proposed 
in  a  communication  to  Secretary  Stanton,  dated  October  15,  1862,  was 
to  be  constituted  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  including  one  thoa- 
sand  sharpshooters  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  with  sixteen  hundred 
artillery,  of  which  one  hundred  were  to  be  for  si^e  guns,  together 
with  four  hundred  sappers  and  miners  or  engineer  troops, — in  all  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  artillery  properly  subdivided  into  field-batteries 
was  to  consist  of  a  well-assorted  park  of  sixty  pieces,  beside  twelve 
siege  guns  and  mortars.  For  the  collection  and  organization  of  this 
well-composed  force  McClemand,  on  the  21st  of  October,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  to  send  it  for- 
ward as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  full  understanding  that  he  was  to 
undertake  the.  capture  of  Vicksburg  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi 
River  as  soon  as  the  proper  number  of  troops,  coupled  with  his  old 
command,  could  be  assembled  and  properly  organized  for  the  enter- 
prise, either  at  Memphis  or  otherwhere  on  the  Mississippi.' 

^  The  exact  text  of  the  order  was  as  follows :  *'  Ordered^  that  Major-General 
McClernand  he,  and  he  is,  directed  to  proceed  to  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  to  organize  the  troops  remaining  in  those  States  and  to  be  raised  by  yolun- 
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Previously,  Qeneral  Halleck  had  been  called  from  Mississippi  to 
Washington  and  made  general-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  In  one  or  more  letters  to  General  Grant,  Halleck  admitted 
knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  President  regarding  this  projected  op- 
eration. But  professing  not  be  cognizant  of  the  precise  letter  of  the 
orders,  he  suggested  to  Grant  ways  and  means  through  which  virtu- 
ally, despite  the  choice  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  to  be  ultimately  organized  and  operate  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  his  department,  Grant  might  properly,  at  the 
right  moment,  arrange  the  military  details,  including  that  of  chief 
command,  to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  fact,  in  so  many  words,  Halleck 
advised  Greneral  Grant  to  fight  the  troops  within  his  department  in  his 
own  way.'  Meanwhile,  or  by  the  10th  of  November,  McClernand  had 
forwarded  to  Memphis  or  elsewhere  within  Grant's  department  twenty 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  two  six-gun  batteries,  which  with  twelve 
of  the  raiments  went  from  Illinois,  McClernand's  State.  By  that 
time  also  General  Grant's  effective  forces  present  for  duty  were  officially 
reported  at  seventy  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  rank  and  file^ 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  guns.  Now  made  fully  aware  through 
Halleck,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  of  McClernand's  ultimate  desti- 
nation, G^eral  Grant,  evidently  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
general-in-chief,  suddenly  dropped  the  defensive  policy  which  had 
hitherto  thickly  dotted  North  Mississippi  and  West  Tennessee  with 
large  separate  Federal  commands,  and  b^an  to  take  steps  to  forestall 
McClernand  by  means  of  an  expedition  under  Sherman  against  the 
same  objective.  In  this  Greneral  Grant  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
General  Halleck,  who  ordered  General  Curtis,  commanding  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  contribute  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  quarter  of 
Helena.  Writing  to  General  Fred.  Steele  in  Arkansas,  Grant,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1862,  being  at  Oxford,  Mississippi,  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  while  his  mind  was  not  fully  made  up  as  to  the  best  method 
of  capturing  Vicksburg,  he  was  inclined  to  send  an  expedition  under 
command  of  Sherman,  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  effect  a  landing,  probably  up  the  Yazoo  Biver  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth,  to  be  co-operated  with  by  the  gunboats.  In  that 
case  Sherman  would  be  reinforced  by  Steele's  troops,  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men.  At  the  same  time  General  Grant  would  move 
with  a  heavy  force  (forty-five  thousand) '  by  land  upon  Jackson,  Mis- 

teer  or  draft,  and  forward  ibem  with  all  dispatch  to  Memphis,  Cairo,  or  such  other 
points  as  may  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  general-in-chief,  to  the  end  that  when 
a  sufficient  force,  not  required  by  the  operations  of  General  Grant's  command,  shall 
be  raised,  an  expedition  may  be  organized  under  General  McClernand's  command 
against  Vicksburg,  and  to  clear  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  open  navigation  to  New 
Orleans.  A.  Likcolk." 

*  See  letter  of  General  Grant  to  General  Sherman,  November  14,  1862. 

9  Letter  of  General  Sherman  to  General  Gorman. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  6.  44 
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sissippi.  However,  by  the  13th  of  December,  General  Sherman  was 
under  orders  for  this  expedition,  and  Grant  on  the  next  daj,  writing 
to  Sherman,  fixed  his  force  to  start  with  from  Memphis  at  twenty-one 
thousand  men,  saying,  rightly,  that  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  be 
added  at  Helena  he  would  have  ^'  a  good  force/'  This  was  followed 
on  the  16th  of  December  by  written  instructions  that  in  the  event  he, 
Sherman,  had  ''  any  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the  forces  at 
Helena,  to  assume  command  of  them  by  General  Halleck's  order  and 
take  them  off/' 

Already,  or  as  early  as  the  12th  of  December,  McClernand  having 
notified  the  War  Department  that  he  had  dispatched  forty-nine  la- 
ments of  infantry  with  two  batteries,  or  forty  thousand  men,  asked  to 
be  ordered  to  Memphis  or  Helena  to  organize  his  expedition/  Five 
days  later,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  being  jockied,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  his  opportunity,  McClernand,  by  tel^rams,  informed  both 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  War  Department  that  he  believed  he  had  been 
'^  superseded.''  The  immediate  answer  was  a  profession  of  surprise  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton,  followed  by  denial  of  any  order  of  superse- 
dure,  but  added,  specifically, ''  the  operations  being  in  General  Grant's 
department,  it  is  designed  to  organize  all  the  troops  of  that  department 
into  three  army  corps.  The  first  army  corps  to  be  commanded  by  yoa 
(McClernand)  and  assigned  to  the  operations  on  the  Miasissippi  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  general  commanding  the  department," 
•  .  .  ''  General  Halleok  is  to  issue  the  order  immediately."' 

The  order  indeed  did  issue — for  the  subdivision, — but  McCler- 
nand made  repeated  applications,  apparently  before  he  was  relieved 
from  the  special  service  that  he  had  discharged  with  notable  efficiency, 
and  was  sufiisred  to  set  out  for  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  preparations  having  been  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
Sherman's  forces  were  hurriedly  assembled  and  dispatched  from  Mem- 
phis on  the  20th  of  December  in  sixty  transports,  to  the  number  of 

*  Halleck  aboat  the  same  date  writing  to  Curtis  at  St.  Loaia,  said,  <*  In  regard 
to  the  proposed  expedition  down  the  Mississippi,  and  its  proposed  commander,  I 
can  give  you  no  reply.  /  Aaoe  been  informed  thai  the  President  selected  a  special 
commander,  and  that  instructions  have  been  or  will  be  given  him  by  the  War 
Department.'' 

B  No  one  can  read  General  Halleck's  several  dispatches  between  the  1st  and  17th 
of  December  and  reconcile  their  statements  with  this  denial  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  Mc- 
Clernand had  not  been  superseded.  Mr.  Stanton,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  meant 
that  no  such  order  had  gone  from  Halleck,  which  while  true  in  letter  was  untrue 
in  spirit,  for  if  no  orders  had  gone  forth  specifically  superseding  McClernand, 
orders  ?iad  gone  from  Halleck  to  Curtis  directing  him  to  give  General  Grant  un- 
limited reinforcements  to  be  employed  in  a  precisely  similar  expedition  to  that 
which  McClernand  had  been  sent  to  collect  troops  for  and  to  command.  Further, 
Halleck  had  plainly  advised  Grant  to  fight  these  troops  sent  by  McClernand  in  his 
own  way,  and  in  advance  of  the  advent  of  McClernand,  which  advent  was  clearly 
retarded  by  Halleck,  as  if  to  give  time  to  Grant  to  dispatch  Sherman  before  McCler- 
nand could  arrive. 
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twenty-two  thousand  men  of  all  arms^  reinforced  at  Helena,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi^  by  twelve  thousand,  giving  Sherman  an  army 
of  thirty-four  thousand  rank  and  file,  with  which  he  disembarked  at 
Johnson's  Landing,  eight  miles  up  the  Tazoo  River,  on  the  26th  of 
December.  Before  this  movement  began  Greneral  Grant  had  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Oxford,  and  concurrently  with  the  movement 
«  of  Sherman  southward  by  the  river  he  had  set  in  motion,  with  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  as  their  objective,  some  forty-five  thousand  men*  to 
co-operate  with  or  rather  relieve  Sherman  of  the  possibility  of  having 
to  deal  with  any  other  adversary  than  the  comparatively  small  garrison 
of  Vicksbnrg  and  its  outposts. 

However,  the  Confederate  cavalry  general,  Forrest,  afterwards  so 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  war  in  the  West,  acting  under  orders 
from  Qeneral  Bragg,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
had  flung  himself  across  to  the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  with 
two  thousand  men,  armed  chiefly  with  fowling-pieces  and  flint-lock 
muskets,  together  with  a  horse-battery  of  four  light  guns,  and  with 
characteristic  intelligent  audacity  penetrated  to  Jackson,  West  Tennes- 
see, or  the  very  centre  as  it  were  of  the  Union  forces,  scattered  so 
wastefully  from  Corinth  northward  to  the  Kentucky  border  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men.  Forrest's  petty  force  of  badly- 
armed,  but  well-mounted,  swift-moving  Confederates,  well  acquainted 
with  the  terramy  was  so  skillfully  as  well  as  intrepidly  handled  that 
fast-flying  rumor  soon  magnified  it  into  a  body  of  from  five  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  men,  or  even  more,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
precursor  of  Bragg's  whole  army. 

At  the  same  time,  or  almost  simultaneously  with  Forrest's  brilliant 
operations  in  West  Tennessee,  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Van 
Dom,  who  had  been  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  old  army,  pressed  north- 
ward in  Mississippi  around  the  Federal  left  flank,  and  by  a  dashing 
eoup  de  mcnn  captured  Grant's  chief  depot  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs, 
with  its  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Thus  sharply  and  coevally  assailed  in  rear 
at  several  points,  (General  Grant  felt  obliged  to  bring  his  own  offensive 
movement  southward  to  a  halt,  and  to  look  to  his  rear ;  in  effect  leaving 
Sherman's  enterprise  unsupported,  and  therefore  to  wholly  fail  of  its 
purpose,  including  that  of  filching  McClernand's  opportunity.^ 

*  See  Sherman's  letter,  December  18, 1862,  to  General  Gorman, 
^  General  Sherman  declares,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  at  the  time  he  did  not 
'*  dream  that  General  McClernand  or  anybody  else  was  scheming  for  the  mere 
honor  of  capturing  Vicksburg."  This  statement  surely  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  a 
letter  from  Grant  to  Sherman  dated  November  14,  referring  to  the  arrival  of  new 
troops  within  the  department,  and  also  to  "  mysterious  rumors  of  HcOlernand's 
command,"  from  which  it  is  evident  Sherman  must  have  known  a  n^onth  before  he 
started  for  Y icksburg  that  McClernand  had  set  his  heart  on  commanding  that  yery 
expedition.    Halleck,  on  the  10th  of  December,  answering  a  query  in  relation  to 
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It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  December  that  General  Sherman  ad- 
ventured a  serious  attempt  against  the  Confederates^  strongly  posted  at 
Haine's  Bluff,  in  a  position  that  covered  the  right  rear  of  Yioksburg. 
In  his  operations  he  was  supported  bj  the  guns  of  Admiral  Porter's 
flotilla.  As  he  states  it,  he  ^'  made  a  show  of  attack  along  the  whole 
front/'  but  aimed  really  to  penetrate  the  Confederate  line  by  two  points. 
In  this  effort,  however,  the  Union  forces  were  easily  buffeted  back  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  day's  operations  signally  miscarried  with  ^'  little 
loss"  to  the  Confederates,  as  G^eral  Sherman  has  frankly  admitted. 
That  night,  in  a  conference  with  his  naval  coadjutor.  General  Sherman 
planned  another  serious  attempt  for  the  next  day.  This,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  because,  as  is  allied,  of  the  intervention  of  a  dense 
fog,  ending  in  a  heavy  rain.  Thus  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  with- 
out really  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commander  to  employ  the 
considerable  resources  at  his  disposition  commensurately  with  their 
strength,  character,  and  military  value  in  the  operations  intrusted  to 
General  Sherman's  hands  by  Halleck  and  Grant  in  preference  to  those 
of  another  officer  chosen  for  the  same  work  by  their  superior,  the 
President  Be  that  as  it  may,  Yicksburg  remained  intact,  dominating, 
as  before,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  Yasoo  with  the  last  of  his  forces,  Sherman 
found  General  McClemand  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  with  orders 
from  Washington  giving  him  the  command,  which  was  assumed  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1863.  As  was  altogether  natural  or  human,  the 
defeated  general  gave  his  successor  a  vivid  picture  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  just  found  insurmountab][,e,  and  which,  coupled  with  the 

McClernand's  projected  Yicksburg  operation,  while  waiving  a  direct  reply,  con- 
fessed knowledge  that  the  President  had  "  selected  a  special  commander"  for  that 
campaign,  and  that  instructions  had  been,  or  would  be,  g^ven  him  by  the  War  De- 
partment, but  added,  as  those  orders  had  not  been  communicated  to  him  until  he 
received  tbem,  he  should  **  consider  the  officer  of  the  highest  rank  as  the  com- 
mander."    In  fact,  there  is  ample  proof  that  Halleck,  having  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  object  for  which  McCIernand  had  gone  to  the  West,  and  of  the  President's 
desire  that  McCIernand  should  have  command  of  an  expeditionary  force  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  Yicksburg,  nevertheless  had  virtually  prompted  as  well  as  aided  General 
Grant  to  forestall  McCIernand,  and  thus  circumvent  the  wishes  of  the  President  by 
using  largely,  in  the  Sherman  ^osco  in  advance  of  McClernand's  advent,  the  very 
troops  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  field,  as  Halleck  kqpw,  through  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  McCIernand.    Moreover,  on  the  18th  of  December,  Halleck  com- 
municated to  General  Grant  that  it  was  the  President's  wish  that  McClernand's  corps 
should  constitute  part  of  the  river  expedition,  and  that  McCIernand  should  com- 
mand it,  under  his.  General  Grant's,  directions.     In  fine,  Badeau,  in  his  **  History 
of  the  Operations  of  General  Grant,"  says  explicitly  General  Grant  felt  anxious  lest 
McCIernand  should  obtain  command  of  the  river  expedition,  and  therefore  hurried 
Sherman  to  Memphis  on  the  very  day  he  received  authority  to  make  the  expedition, 
so  that,  if  possible,  Sherman  might  start  before  McCIernand  arrived.    As  late  as 
November  24,  1862,  Grant,  writing  to  Halleck,  stated :  "  As  situated  now,  with  no 
more  troops,  I  can  do  more  than  defend  my  positions,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  abandon  any  of  them  without  consulting  jou." 
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report  that  ^^  heavy  reinforcements  (Pemberton's  army)  were  pouring 
into  Vicksburg/'  made  ^^  any  attempt  on  that  place  from  the  Tazoo 
hopeless/'  McCIernand  therefore  assented  to  the  ^thdrawal  of  the 
foiled  expeditionary  corps  to  Milliken's  Bend,  some  ten  miles  above  the 
Yasoo's  mouth." 

The  failure  of  Sherman's  expedition^  together  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  immediately  attending  its  dispatch^  did  not  tend  to  di- 
minish the  spirit  of  impatience  felt  at  Washington  with  the  languor 
with  which  the  large  Federal  force  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  been 
handled  since  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  by  the  Confederates  during 
the  last  week  in  May,  1862,  and  McCIernand  being  still  importunate 
in  his  claims  to  be  employed  in  the  command  of  another  expedition  for 
the  redaction  of  Vicksbnrg,  €reneral  Grant,  towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  assumed  personal  direction  of  offensive  operations  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi  with  three  corps  of  his  army  previously  assembled  at 
Young's  P(Hnt,  and  near  by  at  Milliken's  Bend,  namely,  the  Thir- 
teenth, under  Major-General  McCIernand;  the  Fifleeuth,  Major- 
Greneral  W.  T.  Sherman ;  and  the  Sixteenth,  Major-Greneral  HurlbuL 
This  force,  strange  to  say,  according  to  Badeau,  numbered  but  fifty 
thousand  men,'  or  little  over  one-third  of  his  offensive  resources,  leav- 
ing no  less  than  eighty  thousand  men  not  engaged  in  menacing  opera- 
tions or  distracting  diversions  elsewhere,  but  merely  employed  to  guard 
his  rear  and  keep  open  the  river  to  Cairo,  and  thus,  as  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  military  reader,  giving  the  Confederates  the  opportunity 
to  concentrate  and  use  all  their  forces  for  the  defense  of  so  invaluable 
or  vital  a  stronghold  as  Vicksburg. 

The  campaign  thus  opened,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  ulti- 
mate objective  in  view,  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  would  appear  to  have 
been  entered  upon  without  a  settled  plan  or  well-defined  views  of  essen- 
tial operations.  Accordingly,  a  series  of  purely  imtaiive  expeditions 
would  seem  to  have  been  inaugurated,  sheer  random  affairs,  adventured 
apparently  with  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them  might  possibly  touch 
a  weak  spot  or  open  joint  in  the  Confederate  defenses.  These,  as  Hal- 
leck  professionally  termed  them  at  the  time  in  one  of  his  official  com- 
munications, were  '^eccentric  operations,"  that  habitually  weaken  and 
endanger  the  whole  army  thus  employed. 

The  first  scheme  for  overcoming  Vicksburg  was  the  excavation  of  a 
canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg  formed  by  a  great  bend 
in  the  Mississippi  River.  As  this  apparently  was  a  favorite  measure 
at  Washington,  probably  it  was  undertaken  in  deference  to  suggestions, 
if  not  directions,  from  that  quarter.  As  early  as  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, McClernand's  and  Sherman's  corps  were  directed  to  be  immediately 
employed  in  this  enterprise  with  the  object  of  turning  the  river  through 

^  See  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
*  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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the  canal  thus  excavated^  and  open  a  way  for  the  passage  of  the 
Union  gunboats  westward  of  Vicksbnrg.  On  the  4th  of  Febroaiy, 
Greneral  Grant  informed  Halleck  that  he  had  '^  lost  faith"  in  the  at- 
tainment of  any  practical  results  through  that  work.  However,  he 
did  not  propose  to  desist,  but  announced  his  purpose  then  and  subse- 
quently to  push  it  to  completion  with  all  available  means.  And  in 
fact,  for  quite  two  months  thereafter,  lai^  detachments  of  the  corps 
already  mentioned,  with  gangs  of  negroes  and  dredging-machines,  were 
kept  industriously  occupied  by  this  labor  which  the  Federal  general  had 
come  to  regard  as  of  no  possible  worth.  Moreover,  this  was  done  in 
the  face  of  military  reasons  that  would  seem  to  make  it  incumbent  upon 
a  general  in  the  field  to  abandon  such  an  undertaking,  for  already 
General  Grant  could  but  see  that  as  located  this  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, would  debouch  in  the  river  below  Vicksbnrg  at  a  point  so 
completely  commanded  from  heights  on  the  opposite  bank  as  to  make 
the  passage  through  it  impracticable.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  Vicks- 
bnrg batteries  readily  threw  shells  along  so  much  of  its  line  as  made 
work  difficult,  and  drove  out  the  dredging-machines.  Seeing  this,  as 
Grant  did  early  in  February,  it  is  altogether  unaccountable  that  he 
consented  to  keep  his  men  hard  at  work  sixty  days  on  so  preposterous 
an  undertaking.  Nature,  however,  intervened  at  length.  A  flood  pour- 
ing in,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  at  that  season,  tore  away  the 
levees,  spread  over  the  country  far  inward,  submerged  his  encampment, 
drowned  his  animals,  swept  away  his  delving  implements,  and  forced 
his  troops  to  flee  for  their  very  lives. 

Meanwhile,  McPherson's  corps  had  been  occupied  in  another  opera- 
tion somewhat  akin  to  the  canal,  and  quite  as  futile ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
seeking  to  find  and  open  with  his  corps  a  water-way  through  Lake 
Providence  and  a  net-work  of  bayous  into  Bed  River,  with  what  ma- 
terial military  object  is  not  apparent,  as  certainly  Badeau's  droll  list  of 
the  advantages  accruing  from  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  seriously, — 
to  wit,  that  it  ^'  served  to  employ  the  superfluous  troops,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  fertility  and  variety  of  devices  developed  during  this  anoma- 
lous campaign .''  But  not  until  the  labor  of  a  whole  corps  was  wasted 
for  many  weeks  was  this  project  given  up. 

Another  purely  tentative  operation  was  the  attempt  to  open  Ya«x> 
Pass,  and  by  that  way  enter  first  the  Cold  Water,  next  the  Tallahatchee, 
and  thus  by  water  reach  the  rear  of  Vicksbnrg  above  Haine's  Bluff. 
This  involved  going  back  nearly  to  Memphis,  that  is,  to  a  point  six 
miles  above  Helena,  and  thence  venture  a  tortuous  voyage  of  several 
hundred  miles  upon  transports  through  the  mazes  of  the  swamps  and 
narrow  streams  just  mentioned,  giving  the  Confederates  the  easy  op- 
portunity to  take  the  expedition  at  great  disadvantage  and  cut  it  to 
pieces  in  detail.  Void  of  all  possibility  of  success  from  the  outset,  in 
this  extraordinary  aflair  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  employed 
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in  the  b^nning^  embarked  on  twenty  transports  convoyed  by  two 
naval  ironclad  gunboats  and  some  lighter-armored  craft.  There  were 
delays  and  difficulties^  we  are  told^  even  in  finding  proper  light- 
draught  transportation  for  this  force  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  a  fact  which  surely  afibrds  a  standard  for  measuring  the  ultimate 
practicability  of  the  scheme,  for  it  would  have  required  two  hundred 
similar  transports  for  the  Federal  army  by  that  route  of  approach  to 
Vicksburg.  Next  a  division  was  ordered  tg  follow  in  support,  and 
ultimately  McPherson,  with  his  corps  as  well  as  a  division  of  troops  from 
Memphis,  as  fast  as  transportation  could  be  secured.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Federal  commander  thus  sought  to  throw  little  over  a  third  of  his 
army  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  where,  had  it  been  actually  able  to  go 
in  the  manner  attempted,  it  must  have  been  dislocated  from  all  possible 
timely  support,  as  must  be  apparent,  and  where  it  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed, if  the  Confederates  had  at  their  disposition  one-half  of  the 
forces  they  were  credited  with  in  the  Federal  dispatches  at  the  time. 
As  it  was,  the  advance  of  this  adventurous  expedition,  after  some  delay 
at  Helena  for  lack  of  proper  transportation,  surmounted  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  Con- 
federate fort,  that  easily  beat  off  the  Union  ironclads.  'Of  course  this 
cast  of  the  net  for  foitune  proved  '^  a  dry  haul,"  but  had  the  Confed- 
erate resources  at  the  disposition  of  Pemberton  or,  properly  speaking, 
Johnston,  been  handled  with  ordinary  vigor,  not  a  man  or  a  vessel 
would  have  been  suffered  to  return  to  Helena  from  the  labyrinth  into 
which  they  had  been  thus  adventured.  Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of 
disaster.  General  Grant  had  detached  Sherman  with  a  single  division, 
convoyed  by  another  naval  force  under  Admiral  Porter,  to  make  an 
effort  to  enter  the  Yazoo  below  the  point  reached  by  the  other  expedi- 
tion, and  thus  "  save"  or  "  relieve  it."  This,  it  was  fancied,  might  be 
effected  by  ascending  Steel's  Bayou  into  Black's,  and  thence  by  way  of 
Deer  Creek,  the  Rolling  Fork,  and  Sunflower.  After  great  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Porter  to  execute  this  mission,  he  became  entangled  and 
wellnigh  inextricably  entrapped  far  short  of  his  destination.  The 
Confederates  as  easily  as  effectually  blocked  his  way  with  heavy  fallen 
timber,  and  were  swiftly  closing,  in  the  same  manner,  the  bayous  be- 
hind him,  while  the  swamps  and  thickets  around  were  swarming  with 
sharpshooters  and  light  ordnance,  to  which  Porter  could  make  no 
effective  reply.  Indeed,  to  such  critical  straits  was  the  expedition  finally 
brought  that  its  commander,  we  are  told,  for  a  time  during  his  retreat, 
''  thought  of  blowing  up  his  vessels  and  escaping  with  his  men  through 
the  swamps  to  the  Mississippi."  ^®  When  thus  sorely  imperiled,  Porter 
.called  on  Sherman  for  aid,  which  was  given  with  timely  energy  and 
by  a  night  march,  just  in  time  to  save  the  Federal  fleet  from  destruction, 
either  self-inflicted  or  by  their  enemies.     The  fact  is,  any  one  who  will 

^  See  Memoirs  of  Gton«ral  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  p.  811. 
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attentively  read  the  oontemporaneous  official  dispatches  of  both  eides 
cannot  fail  to  Bee  that  had  an  able  soldier  been  in  command  of  the 
Confederate  resources  on  that  theatre  of  war^  one  with  rational  com- 
prehension of  the  situation  and  of  the  Confederate  defensive  and  of- 
fensive capacities,  Sherman  would  neither  have  saved  the  admiral  nor 
his  own  isolated  division.  It  should  have  been  manifest  to  Pember- 
ton,  that  while  the  Federal  forces  were  being  scattered  in  these  ex- 
perimental ^^  eccentric  operations/'  their  commander  must  be  wholly 
unable  at  the  same  time  to  makcf  a  direct  attack  upon  Yicksburg  that 
would  seriously  menace  its  safety.  Therefore  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Confederate  commander-in-chief  with  absolute  impunity  to  almost  strip 
that  place  of  its  infantry  garrison,  and  throw  the  larger  part  of  his 
force  upon  and  destroy  in  detail  these  separate,  unsupported,  strangely- 
missioned  detachments  of  his  opponent  Why  Pemberton  did  not  do  so, 
or  why  Greneral  Johnston  did  not  require  this  to  be  done,  is  more  than 
can  be  explained.  In  that  expedition  sixty  odd  days  were  wasted  without 
the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken, 
and  at  its  unsuccessful  termination  General  Grant  was  actually  no  nearer 
to  his  aim  than  on  the  day  he  dispatched  Sherman  from  Memphis. 

The  next  '^  cast  of  the  net  for  fortune"  was  one  that  had  been  sure 
of  supreme  disaster  with  a  less  strangely  inconf^tent  adversary.  It 
is  said  the  first  idea  of  the  Union  commander-in-chief  was  to  establish 
his  army  below  Yicksburg,  and  thence  detach  a  corps  to  co-operate 
with  Banks  in  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson.  That  achieved,  their 
mingled  armies  were  to  be  brought  northward  for  the  investment  and 
reduction  of  Yicksburg.  That,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  sound  con- 
ception, and  for  its  execution  the  excavation  of  the  canal  was  not  in 
any  way  necessary.  However,  this  assuredly  was  no  longer  Greneral 
Grant's  plan  of  operations  by  the  2d  of  April,  1863,  for  on  that  day 
he  tel^raphed  Hallcck  that  within  two  weeks  be  expected  to  collect 
his  ^'  whole  force  and  turn  the  enemy's  left."  Halleck,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  had  been  urging  upon  Grant  the  necessity  for  bringing  his  force 
and  those  of  Banks  into  direct  co-operation  upon  a  common  objective, 
saying,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  ''  If  he  (Banks)  cannot  get  up  to 
co-operate  with  you  on  Yicksburg,  cannot  you  (Grant)  get  troops  down 
to  help  him  on  Port  Hudson  ?  or,  cU  lead^  can  ytni  not  destroy  Cfrand 
Gulf  before  it  gets  too  drong  f^  This  was  in  the  same  communication 
in  which  Halleck  advised  against  any  further  ^^  eccentric  operations," 
such  as  had  consumed  the  preceding  sixty  days.  However,  Banks 
was  senior  in  rank,  and  General  Grant  may  be  pardoned  for  not  find- 
ing as  high  military  virtues  in  the  concentration  of  their  forces  as 
Halleck  did,  and  pardoned,  moreover,  for  preferring  to  undertake 
Yicksburg  single-handed. 

Meantime,  a  route  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  Union  gen- 
eral for  the  transfer  of  his  forces  and  supplies  by  land  from  Young's 
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Point  to  New  Carthage,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  MisBissippi  Biver, 
below  Yicksborg.  Preliminaiy  to  this  movement,  ordered  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1863,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April  seven  iron- 
clads, led  by  the  '^  Benton,"  with  the  flag  of  the  admiral,  and  three 
transports  with  ten  bargee  in  tow,  as  gallantly  as  suooessfully  ran  the 
Confederate  batteries,  under  their  heavy  fire,  with  the  loss  of  bat  one 
of  the  transports,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  bursting  of  the  Con- 
federate shells.  Again,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April,  six  trans- 
ports, towing  barges  heavily  loaded  with  forage  and  subsistence,  made 
the  same  venture,  with  the  same  success,  and  again  with  the  loss  of 
but  one  of  the  transports.  ^^  Thus  General  Grant's  army  had  below 
Vicksburg,  by  the  27th  of  April,  an  abundance  of  stores  as  well  as 
boats  with  which  to  cross  the  river."  ^^  Meanwhile,  McClemand's  and 
McPherson's  corps  had  been  moving  southward, — in  the  aggregate 
about  thirty  thousand  efiectives.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
campaign  that  both  Sherman  and  McPherson,  the  two  ablest  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Union  general,  held  well-grounded  opinions  adverse  to 
this  undertaking,  which  are  to  be  found  loyally  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  former  to  General  Grant's  chief  of  stafi^,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  with  this  preface:  ^^I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  (for 
reasons  which  I  will  not  name)  that  General  Grant  call  on  his  corps 
commanders  for  their  opinions,  concise  and  positive,  on  the  best  plan 
of  campaign ;  unless  this  be  done  there  are  men  who  will,  in  any  re- 
sult falling  below  the  public  standard,  claim  that  their  advice  was  not 
heeded,  and  that  fatal  consequences  resulted  therefrom."^'  It  does 
not  appear  that  General  Grant  called  upon  his  subordinates  for  these 
opinions,  as  suggested,  or  proceeded  otherwise  than  to  act  upon  his  own 
plans  in  his  own  way.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  has  been  already  related, 
the  Thirteenth  and  Seventeenth  Federal  Corps  had  been  sent  below 
Vicksburg,  and  after  an  unsuccessful,  ill-managed  attack  on  Grand 
Gulf,  Bruinsburg  was  selected  as  the  most  favorable  point  for  their 
descent  upon  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile,  Sherman,  while  still  at  Milliken's  Bend,  about  to  follow 
the  other  two  corps,  had  received  an  intimation,  not  an  order,  that  he 
might  usefully  employ  his  corps  for  a  while  in  a  feint  or  diversion 
upon  Haine's  Bluff,  the  scene  of  his  former  mishap.  This  he  faithfully 
proceeded  to  do,  though  the  real  object  of  so  ostentatious  an  operation 
was  too  apparent,  as  the  military  reader  will  be  apt  to  decide,  to  mis- 
lead or  disturb  an  intelligent  enemy  in  view  of  what  had  so  recently 
happened  there  to  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which  Haine's  Bluff  could 
be  held  with  a  small  force^^  against  thirty  thousand  men. 

^1  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  pp.  818-19. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  815-16. 

^'  Beally  only  one  brigade  was  present  in  the  defense  of  the  position  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1862. 
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It  seems  that  only  one  Federal  division  cx>uld  be  ferried  at  a  time 
with  the  transportation  disposable ;  moreover,  the  distance  to  be  thus 
traversed  was  six  miles.  This  undertaking  began  in  the  early  rooming 
of  the  30th  of  April,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  only  McClemand's 
corps  and  a  division  of  McPherson's  had  been  landed  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Under  such  circumstances  the  operation  was  one  of  extreme 
hazard,  if  not  a  "  wild  cast  of  the  net  for  fortune.*'  The  Union  divis- 
ions were  liable  to  be  assailed  and  destroyed  in  detail  before  adequate 
support  could  possibly  go  to  their  assistance.  This  the  navy  could  not 
really  avert  from  the  nature  of  the  landing-ground.  Moreover,  the 
interior  could  only  be  reached  after  the  descent  by  traversing  some  low 
swampy  ground  for  half  a  mile,  and  thence  through  a  defile  which 
might  easily  have  been  defended.  That  Pemberton  was  fully  apprised 
of  what  was  impending  is  apparent  from  his  report  and  dispatches  to 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Tullahoma,  which  clearly  show  his  early 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  large  Federal  force  with  ferriage  facili- 
ties, first  at  New  Carthage  and  subsequently  at  Hard  Times,  plainly 
with  a  view  to  ofiensive  operations  against  Vicksburg.^^  And,  as  only 
one  or  two  points  of  the  river-bank  in  that  quarter  were  accessible, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  meeting  an  offensive  movement 
almost  at  the  first  bound,  and  meeting  it  with  a  greatly  superior  force, 
for  Pemberton  had  about  forty-five  thousand  men  at  his  disposition  at 
Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  Port  Hudson,  the  major  part  of 
whom  he  could  assemble  with  sufficient  celerity  to  meet  his  adversary's 
undisguised  operations  and  overcome  him  in  detail.  So  splendid  an 
opportunity  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  vouchsafed  the  weaker  of  two 
belligerents  for  the  signal,  irreparable  defeat  of  tiie  stronger,^  as  was 
now  given  by  Grant  to  Pemberton.  General  Johnston  as  far  away  as 
Tullahoma,  giving  his  immediate  personal  attention,  as  must  be  said, 
rather  to  the  secondary  than  to  the  primary  or  most  urgently  menaced 
part  of  his  rather  wide  field  of  command,  could  but  see  the  vital  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  to  the  Confederates,  and  the  very  same 
day  (29th  April)  he  urged  Pemberton,  by  telegraph,  to  concentrate  and 
attack  the  Federal  general  immediately  upon  his  landing.  This,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  he  repeated,  as  follows :  ^^  If  Grant  crosses,  unite  all 
your  troops  to  beat  him.    Success  will  give  back  what  was  abandoned.'' 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Greneral  Grant  estimated  Pemberton's  availa- 
ble resources  lower  than  forty-five  thousand  effectives,  for  it  is  in  proof 
he  must  have  thought  them  larger,  since  he  r^arded  himself  ''so  long'' 
inferior  to  the  Confederates.   Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  had  a  just  right 

1*  Pemberton  bad  reported  to  (General  Jobnston  that  New  Carthage  was  occa- 
pied  in  force,  and  the  passage  also  of  gunboats  and  transports  by  the  Vicksburg 
batteries.  And  further,  on  the  29th  April,  he  telegraphed  that  his  enemy  was  ''at 
Hard  Times  in  large  force  with  barges  and  transports,  indicating  an  attack  on  Grand 
Gulf,  with  a  view  to  Vicksburg."    See  Johnston's  Narrative,  p.  169. 

''  That  is,  stronger  in  the  aggregate  force  under  his  command  as  an  entirety. 
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to  anticipate  that  his  opponent  wonld  be  prevented  from  ooncentration 
by  the  apprehension  that  it  would  ^noover  and  endanger  Vicksbui^, 
for  the  operations  of  the  preceding  ninety  days  had  demonstrated  the 
present  inaccessibility  of  that  position  to  attack  from  any  other  quarter. 
Moreover,  he  had  men  in  his  confidence — McPherson,  for  example — ^who 
were  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war  as  illustrated  by 
great  masters,  and  who  could  have  told  him  that  in  that  art,  as  in  other 
human  afiairs,  the  sound  rule  is  to  sacrifice  the  minor  or  least  impor- 
tant to  the  major  Or  vital  thing;  who  could  have  told  him  also  that  his 
opponent  indubitably  ought  and  would  do  so ;  for,  as  Johnston  had  said, 
success  would  give  back  to  the  Confederates  what  was  abandoned,  should 
they  have  to  abandon,  anything  in  order  to  concentrate  a  superior  force. 

In  view  of  these  barefaced  circumstances,  Grant  could  not  ration- 
ally anticipate  an  undisputed  landing ;  neither  could  he  safely  suppose 
that  he  would  be  suffered  to  advance  by  single  divisions  as  far  into  the 
interior  even  as  Port  Gibson,  or  before  concentrating  at  least  his  three 
corps,  without  meeting  a  fierce,  haasardous  reception.  Therefore  what  he 
adventured  was  not  one  of  those  inspirations  of  genius  kindred  to  that 
which  animated  Napoleon  in  his  Italian  campaign  of  1796,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  another  **  cast  Qf  the  net  for  fortune,^'  nothing  more. 

In  the  transfer  of  the  mass  of  the  Federal  forces  to  the  vicinity  of 
and  below  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  west  bank,  and  in  the  bold,  desperate 
venture  at  the  same  time  of  their  transports  to  run  the  batteries  at 
Vicksburg,  Pemberton  had  positive  warning  of  what  would  be  at- 
tempted. That  he  was  actually  forewarned  is  shown  by  his  dispatches 
to  Johnston.  Therefore  he  should  have  foreseen  the  true  plan  of  oper- 
ations to  meet  it,  even  had  Johnston  failed  to  point  it  out ;  he  should 
have  seen  the  ready  way  to  harvest  all  the  advantages  of  so  extraordi- 
nary an  opportunity,  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  lap.  But  not  so; 
with  an  amazing  fatuity  Pemberton  sat,  supine  and  doubtful,  at  Vicks- 
burg, utterly  deaf  to  Johnston's  instructions,  while  Grant  leisurely 
landed  his  forces  by  fragments  and  marched  them  into  the  interior  in 
the  most  heedless  fashion. 

Most  fortunate  in  the  inauguration  of  his  campaign,  the  Federal 
general's  perils  really  were  just  beginning  had  a  general  been  opposed 
to  him.  For  twenty-four  hours,  as  we  said,  after  the  movement  b^an 
only  McClemand's  corps  and  one  of  McPherson's  divisions  were  east- 
ward of  the  river.  This  dislocated  fragment  for  all  that  time  was  ex- 
posed to  be  overcome  by  a  superior  force,  operating  with  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  country.  The  short  distance  severally  to  Vicksburgi 
Jackson,  and  Port  Hudson  made  the  concentration  of  such  a  force  of 
Confederates  one  of  the  easiest  of  military  operations,  one  that  Grant 
bad  to  apprehend  as  almost  inevitable.  The  danger,  in  fact,  was  as 
supreme  as  ever  was  affironted  in  war  under  the  most  desperate  defen- 
sive circumstances,  as  a  dernier  restori^  and  without  precedent  or  war- 
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rant  as  an  offensive  operation.  Suooess,  indeed,  was  soaroely  within  the 
range  of  possibilities,  while  defeat  entailed  destruction.  Bat  remain- 
ing oblivions  to  the  happy  chanoes  so  affluently  aflforded,  Pemberton 
had  only  dispatched  a  brigade  to  reinforce  the  two  (three  thousand 
strong)  that  constituted  the  force  at  Grand  Gtilf  under  General  Bowen. 

Twelve  miles  eastward  of  Bruinsburg,  on  the  highway  thence  and 
from  Grand  Gulf  to  Jackson,  is  Port  Gibson,  to  which  place  McCler- 
nand  was  ordered  to  hasten  with  his  corps  on  the  Ist  of  May,  ahead  of 
support.  Bowen,  an  able,  energetic  soldier,  had,  of*  course,  evacoaled 
Grand  Gulf,  and  was  found  by  McCleniand's  advance  at  2  p.m.  directly 
across  its  path  in  a  strong  position,  three  or  four  miles  westward  of  Port 
Gibson.  Notwithstanding  the  time  thug  given  to  the  Confederates  to 
concentrate,  Grant  inexplicably  made  no  positive  attack  until  the  next 
morning.  The  ground,  seamed,  with  deep  ravines,  choked  with  iNrash, 
fallen  timber,  and  the  rank  vines  of  a  Southern  forest,  was  admirable 
for  defense.  Bowen  made  the  best  of  these  advantages  with  his  small 
force,  doubtless  under  the  expectation  that  his  superior  would  soon  be 
at  hand  with  the  mass  of  his  army.  Small  as  was  Bowel's  force,  he 
held  McClemand's  corps  of  four  divisions  at  bay  until  after  mid*day, 
Grant  being  on  the  field,  commanding  in  person  since  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Two  of  McPherson's  brigades  were  pushed  up,  while  one  brigade  of 
Confederates,  which,  after  a  march  of  twenty  miles  that  day,  oppor^ 
tunely  reinforced  Bowen  at  the  same  time,  enabled  him  to  hold  his 
adversary  in  check  until  towards  sunset,  obstinately  disputing,  saya 
Badeau,  ^^  every  inch  of  the  field."  What  six  thousand  Confederates  at 
most  did  on  that  day,  by  virtue  of  the  field  of  battle,  their  ability  to 
withstand  for  ten  hours  a  force  more  than  three  timea  as  strong,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  what  fate  must  have  befallen  Grant  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1863,  had  all  readily  available  Confederate  resources  (full  thirty 
thousand  men)  been  there,  instead  of  the  three  brigades  so  well  handled 
by  Bowen. 

Not  earlier  than  the  2d  of  May  did  another  division  of  McPher- 
son's corps  succeed  in  getting  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
did  not  effect  a  junction  with  the  other  until  the  3d.  Meanwhile, 
Bowen,  left  without  the  expected  support,  had  to  fall  back,  but  did  so 
slowly,  in  perfect  order,  after  blowing  up  his  magazines,  spiking  his 
heavy  guns,  and  availing  himself  of  the  great  defensive  facilities  of 
the  country  to  contest  the  ground  with  signal  tenacity,  as  Badeau  ad- 
mits. Thus  again  was  it  shown  what  must  have  happened  to  the 
Federal  army  had  Pemberton  been  a  soldier  of  ordinary  decision.  As 
it  was,  Bowen  was  able  to  withdraw  in  safety  across  the  Big  Black  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  May,  and  effect  a  junction  with  Pemberton. 

Badeau  says  Grant  now  determined  to  advance  upon  Jackson,  in 
order  to  beat  the  force  presumed  to  be  there  before  it  could  effect  a 
junction  with  Pemberton,  or  Pemberton  could  march  thither.     That  is 
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to  Bay,  be  determined  to  march  upon  the  musUer  of  the  two  hostile  forces^ 
leaving  the  other,  known  to  be  at  the  time  as  strong  as  his  own,  free  to 
spring  upon  his  rear.  Any  reader  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  at 
the  map  will  see  that  while  Grant  had  to  march  upon  the  hypoOiermse, 
Pemberton  could  reach  Jackson  to  meet  him  by  the  base  or  shorter  line 
of  the  triangle.  Or,  better  yet,  Pemberton,  on  hearing  of  Grant's  ex- 
traordinary movement,  having  telegraphic  communications,  could  call 
the  force  at  Jackson  to  meet  him  as  he  marched  out  from  Vicksburg, 
and  with  his  whole  force  take  up  a  position  upon  the  Federal  flank, 
from  which  he  might  strike  Grant  when  completely  dislocated  from  his 
base ;  strike  him  when  entangled  in  a  difficult,  unknown,  hostile  theatre 
of  war,  and,  indeed,  under  every  possible  adverse  circumstance,  with 
scarce  a  chance  for  escape  from  utter  destruction ;  therefore  this,  too, 
was  a  *^  cast  of  the  net  for  fortune''  wilder  even  than  before. 

Pemberton,  it  seems,  supposed  Grant  was  really  moving  upon  the 
railroad  at  or  about  Edward's  Station,  where  he  made  some  preparation 
to  fight  him.  This  idea  was  all  the  better  for  concentration,  all  the 
more  dangerous  for  Grant,  for  it  should  have  stimulated  Pemberton 
to  draw  thither  every  available  man,  including  those  at  Jackson,  and 
from  that  position  he  would  have  menaced  Grant's  flank,  his  rear,  and 
his  communications,  had  the*  Federal  general  marched  beyond  Ray- 
mond toward  Jackson,  while  ample  time  was  given  the  Confederates 
for  concentration  by  the  tardy  manner  in  which  the  Federal  corps  were 
handled, — a  very  marvel  of  that  sort  in  the  annals  of  war,  as  must  be 
plain  to  any  military  student.  Badeau  thinks  Grant's  movement  upon 
Jackson,  though  extremely  dangerous,  was  masterly,  for  in  taking  that 
place  he  destroyed  the  Confederate  centre  and  isolated  Vicksburg.  On 
the  contrary,  had  his  opponent  been  a  clear-headed,  capable  soldier,  it 
would  have  turned  out  just  such  a  seizure  of  the  centre  as  that  of  an  ad- 
venturous fly  which  had  foolishly  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  a  spider's 
web ;  the  isolation  of  Vicksburg  by  tiiat  movement  was  simply  the  iso- 
lation of  the  spider,  which  sits  quietly  at  the  verge  of  his  web,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  its  victim  so  soon  as  it  may  become  inextricably  enmeshed. 

Sherman  having  been  brought  across^  the  river  with  two  of  his 
divisions  on  the  6th,  advanced  into  the  interior  on  the  8th  of  May. 
McPherson  was  thrown  forward  the  next  morning  by  the  direct  road 
to  Saymond;  McClernand  advanced  by  a  widely-diverging  line  of 
march,  nearly  due  north,  towards  Edward's  Station,  and  Sherman  by 
an  intermediate  way  through  Auburn.  Dispositions  more  favorable 
than  these  for  the  purpose  of  the  Confederates  could  not  well  be  made, 
for  McClernand  was  thus  exposed  to  be  assailed  in  flank  and  rear  by 
an  overwhelming  force  from  Edward's  Station  before  possible  succor 
could  reach  him.  On  the  12th  of  May,  McPherson  encountered  oppo- 
sition in  front  of  Raymond.  A  small  brigade  of  Confederates  stopped 
his  march  there  for  four  or  five  hours,  infiicted  some  loss,  and  again 
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demonstrated  what  most  have  oome  to  pass  had  Pembertonya  little  lesB 
inoompetent;  been  at  hand  with  his  entire  available  force.  Although 
a  single  brigade  was  pitted  against  two  divisions,  Grant  termed  the 
afiair  at  the  time  ^'  a  severe  fight.''  The  greatest  mismanagement  of 
ample  resources  on  the  part  of  his  enemy  alone  gave  impunity  and  sno- 
oess  to  all  these  operations  of  the  Federal  general,  as  must  surely  be  now 
apparent.  Here  there  was  another  change  in  the  order  of  movement 
McPherson,  early  the  next  day,  was  thrown  forward  to  Clinton,  ten 
miles  west  of  Jackson ;  Sherman  moved  by  the  direct  road  to  Jackacm, 
and  McClernand  was  drawn  down  from  the  vicinify  of  Edward's  Ferry 
to  Raymond. 

Meanwhile,  General  Johnston,  who  had  hitherto,  or  since  the  22d 
of  January,  r^arded  himself  as  prevented  from  giving  his  personal 
cMenJUon  to  military  afiairs  in  Mississippi,^  was  peremptorily  ordered 
by  the  Confederate  War  Department  to  '^  proceed  at  once  to  Missis- 
sippi and  take  chief  command  of  the  forces  there,"  giving  to  thoee  in 
the  field,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  encouragement  and  benefit ''  of  his 
personal  direction;"  and  further,  to  cany  from  Bragg's  army  three 
thousand  good  troops.  Though  ''  unfit  for  field  services,"  as  he  re- 
ported, he  left  TuUahoma  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  he  reached  Jackson 
on  the  13th.  His  first  dispatch  from  that  point  to  the  Confederate 
War  Office  is  significant  as  well  as  characteristic,  and  read  between  the 
lines  will  supply  to  the  close  military  student  the  key  to  much  of  the 
bewildering  history  of  the  Confederate  defense  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  after  the  24th  of  November,  1862,  when  General  Johnston  was 
placed  in  chief  command  of  the  several  armies  of  Generals  Brag^, 
Pemberton,  and  Kirby  Smith ;  therefore  it  is  here  given  in  full : 

'^  I  arrived  this  evening,  finding  the  enemy  in  force  between  this 
place  and  General  Pemberton,  cutting  off  the  communication.     I  am 

TOO  LATE." 

>*  Really  at  no  time  after  his  first  visit  to  Mississippi  did  (General  Johnston  show 
a  disposition  to  occupy  himself  with  the  strenuous  defense  of  that  quarter  of  his 
territorial  command  commensurate  with  the  hostile  force  menacing  it  and  the  real 
relative  importance  of  the  possession  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  Confederate 
States  compared  with  Middle  Tennessee,  and  coupled  with  the  relative  military  ex- 
perience, rank,  and  reputation  of  General  Bragg  commanding  in  Tennessee,  and 
of  Lieutenant-General  Pemherton  commanding  in  Mississippi.  Having  gone  to 
Mohile  to  inspect  its  defenses,  Johnston  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1868,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Bragg's  headquarters,  and  informed  that  an 
explanatory  letter  would  be  received  at  Chattanooga.  His  mission  was  simply  to 
inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Confederate  President  whether  Bragg  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  officers  or  not.  This  duty  occupied  three  weeks,  when  he  rcftomed 
to  Mobile  to  continue  his  inspection  in  that  quarter  in  preference  to  looking  afUr 
the  situation  of  Mississippi,  where  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  mora  than  ^HM 
hundred  thousand  strong,  under  their  most  enterprising  general, — as  even  then  Grant 
had  shown  himself  to  be, — were  in  constant  menace.  The  fact  is.  General  Jcrhnston 
was  indisposed — as  was  habitual  with  him — ^to  take  upon  himself  any  tesponslbUity 
if  he  could  help  it  for  what  might  happen  in  Mississippi. 
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With  his  mind  impr^nated  with  so  drear  a  judgment  of  the  Con- 
federate military  situation  on  that  theatre  of  war,  Johnston  does  not 
appear  to  have  really  made  any  serious  effort  to  take  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  forces,  that  is  to  say,  the 
troops  embodied  outside  of  Yicksburg  under  Pemberton, — an  officer 
whose  previous  complete  disregard  of  the  orders  he  had  given  him,  for 
an  immediate  concentration  and  attack  upon  the  Union  army  in  the 
event  of  a  landing  below  Yioksbui^,  ought  to  have  taught  Johnston 
the  futility  and  consequent  peril  of  any  attempt  to  control  from  a  dis- 
tance by  written  orders  the  actions  of  a  military  subordinate  so  singu- 
larly constituted  as  Pemberton.^^  Not  to  have  gone  direct  to  his  head- 
quarters and  assumed  direct  command  of  operations  made  Johnston's 
advent  in  that  quarter  indeed  ^^  too  late."  For  all  military  consequences 
he  might  as  well  have  ren&ined  either  ^^  inspecting  the  defenses  at  Mo- 
bile'' or  tarried  at  Tullahoma,  particularly  as  several  of  his  dispatches 
to  Pemberton,  as  well  as  others  from  that  uncompliant  subordinate  on 
their  way  to  Johnston,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  indomitable  Union 
general,  giving  him  most  valuable  information  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  military  situation  of  the  divided  Confederate  forces.^ 

Badeau  states  that  Grant,  being  convinced  a  strong  force  was  upon 
his  right  flank,  determined  to  move  his  entire  army  rapidly  upon  and 
dislodge  Johnston  from  Jackson,  although  he  believed  the  position  was 
strongly  fortified.  McPherson  and  Sherman,  each  with  two,  and  Mc- 
Clemand,  *  with  three  divisions,  were  therefore  put  in  motion  from 
their  respective  positions  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May*  This, 
we  believe,  of  all  possible  movements  at  the  moment,  was  the  one 
which  an  able  adversary  would  have  most  desired  for  the  Federal  gen- 
eral to  make.  By  such  an  operation  Greneral  Grant  did  not  by  any 
means  divide  the  forces  of  his  enemy,  as  Napoleon  did  by  his  consum- 
mate manoeuvres  in  Italy  in  1796,  for  the  Confederates  were  already 
divided,  and  obstinately  kept  disjointed  by  the  inexplicable  misman- 
agement of  Pemberton.  Had  that  officer  obeyed  Johnston's  instruc- 
tions, or  heeded  the  plain  dictates  of  the  military  art,  he  would  have 
reached  Clinton  too4ate,  it  is  true,  to  catch  McPherson,  but  he  would 

'V  In  the  May  number  of  the  Century^  General  Johnston  averring  that  he  really 
had  exercised  direct  command  over  the  united  Confederate  armies  during  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861,  asserts  that  not  to  have  done  so  '*  would  have  been  as 
base  as  flight  from  the  field  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  would  have  brought  upon  me 
[him]  the  contempt  of  every  honorable  soldier."  {Century  ^yoi.  xx.  page  101.)  Now, 
if  it  were  incumbent  upon  him  to  assume  command  at  Manassas  over  Beauregard, 
why  not  far  more  incumbent  to  take  personal  command  over  Pemberton  in  so  su- 
premely critical  a  situation  as  that  which  he  found  in  Mississippi  upon  his  arrival 
there  ? 

^*  General  Sherman  relates  that  upon  meeting  General  Grant  in  Jackson,  with 
McPherson,  their  chief  informed  them  that  these  intercepted  dispatches  made  it 
important  for  the  Federals  '*  to  work  smart  to  prevent  a  junction  of  their  (Oonfed- 
«rate)  forces."    Memoirs  of  (General  Sherman,  vol.  i.  p.  821. 
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have  been  that  far  on  the  way  to  his  true  theatre  of  war.  He  might 
thus  have  followed  oloeely  upon  McPherson's  rear,  and  taken  up  a 
position  from  which  to  render  the  ruin  of  Grant  inevitable.  His  force 
would  have  become  what  is  termed  a  '^  relieving  armjr/^  and  Grranty 
thus  threatened  in  his  rear  and  his  communications,  must  have  tamed 
to  face  so  formidable  an  opponent,  leaving  Johnston  in  his  rear  with 
eleven  thousand  men,  and  more  than  that  number  not  far  off,  on  the 
way  to  join  him.  Or,  in  fine,  Grant  must  have  been  caught  without 
any  avenue  of  escape,  and  crushed,  as  it  were,  between  an  upper  and 
nether  millstone.  This  is  what  Sherman  apprehended, — what  Halleck 
believed  would  happen, — ^when  he  forbade  such  operations  as  were 
fraught  with  the  loss  of  three  of  the  choicest  corps  of  the  Union  army; 
and  this  is  what  must  have  come  to  pass  but  for  Pemberton's  purblindneas 
to  every  advantage  of  the  situation.  At  most,  Grant  could  only  hope 
to  drive  Johnston  away  from  Jackson  in  the  direction  of  approaching 
reinforcements.  He  could  not  hope  to  follow,  or  wish  to  press  farther 
into  the  interior, — ^that  is,  any  farther  from  his  true  objective,  Vicks- 
burg.  Therefore,  on  turning  finally  in  that  direction,  it  would  be  to 
meet  Pemberton  in  heavy  force,  and  soon  to  have  Johnston  hanging 
upon  his  rear  with  large  accessions,  and  more  formidable  than  ever. 

But,  as  we  know,  Pemberton  did  nothing  which  was  expected  of 
him,  and  so  suffered  Graut  to  scatter  four  divisions  around  Jackson 
in  the  most  incoherent  way.  Neither  Grant's  audacity  nor  skill  in 
movements  had  aught,  manifestly,  to  do  with  Pemberton's  course, 
which  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  that  officer  did  not  actually 
know  what  to  do  with  an  army  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  We  have 
said  that  the  possible  cause  of  Grant's  campaign  might  be  traced  up  to 
his  indisposition  by  co-operation  to  fall  under  the  command  of  his 
senior,  Banks.  Oddly  enough,  Pemberton  would  seem  to  have  been 
equally  opposed  to  doing  anything  which  would  throw  him  directly 
under  a  superior,  Johnston.  Grant,  therefore,  was  able  to  force  John- 
ston from  Jackson;  but  Johnston  withdrew,  however,  towards  the 
north,  as  he  subsequently  explained,  so  as  to  maintain  communication 
and  the  means  of  effecting  a  junction  with  his  own  bewildered  lieutenant. 

Leaving  Sherman  to  complete  the  work  of  havoc  at  and  around 
Jackson,  the  Federal  general-in-chief  now  turned  McClernand  and  Mc- 
Pherson,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  towards  Vicksburg.  Mean- 
while, Pemberton  having  done  all  the  mischief  to  his  side  possible,  by 
his  inertness,  by  remaining  at  Vicksburg  or  at  Edward's  Station,  when  he 
should  have  been  operating  on  Grant's  rear,  now,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
with  characteristic  felicity  in  doing  the  wrong  thing,  set  his  troops  in 
motion  southward,  as  if  to  get  out  of  Grant's  way,  under  the  pretense 
of  striking  his  enemy's  communications.  That  he  did  this  to  avoid 
collision  with  Grant  is  not  our  belief;  it  was  only  in  keeping  with  his 
other  operations,  so  singularly  wrong-headed  and  favoring  for  his 
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enemy.    Johnston's  positive  order  to  torn  and  seek  to  efifeot  a  junction 
with  him,  however,  overtook  him  on  the  same  day.    Yielding  obedience 
at  last,  at  least  transiently,  he  returned  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 
wide  detour  northward.    But  this  movement  brought  him,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  in  the  path  of  Grant,  with  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hill,  or  Baker's  Creek.    There  the  position  taken  by  the  Con* 
federate  general,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  ill  chosen.    Imme- 
diately at  his  back  was  Baker's  Creek,  swollen  and  impassable,  except 
by  one  ford  and  a  bridge  three  miles  asunder.    The  Confederates  num- 
bered about  twenty-three  thousand  men  in  three  divisions,  and  the 
Federal  army  was  not  quite  thirty  thousand  strong.^'    With  the  least 
foresight  and  effort  Pemberton  might  have  been  equal  in  strength  to 
his  resolute  opponent,  and  instead  of  having  Baker's  Creek  in  his  rear, 
he  could  and  should  have  made  a  defensive  fosse  of  it.    His  tactical 
movements  in  the  battie  were  no  better  than  the  strat^cal  operations 
which  preceded  it.    For  he  stood  inactive,  confronting  for  five  hours 
a  single  Federal  division,  before  Greneral  Grant  had  brought  up  the 
rest  of  his  forces  and  made  the  attack.    However,  there  were  some 
hours  of  stout  fighting  made  by  the  Confederate  divisional  and  brigade 
commanders,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  Union  divisions 
engaged  lost  one-third  of  its  men.    The  battle  lasted  from  about  11.30 
AJi.  to  4  P.M.,  and  more  than  once  in  parts  of  the  field  the  Federals 
were  in  '^  dire  need  of  assistance."    But  by  4  pjc  the  day  had  gone 
definitively  against  Pemberton,  who  then  began  to  retreat,  covered  by 
LfOiing's  division  on  one  flank,  while  Tilghman,  who  had  fought  so 
brilliantiy  at  Fort  Henry,  brought  up  the  rear  on  the  Baymond  road, 
where  he  was  slain  fighting  as  the  gallant,  intelligent  soldier  he  was. 
Despite  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  ground,  the  narrow  ford  and 
bridge  by  which  the  retreat  had  to  be  made,  it  was  successfully  effected^ 
but  the  battie  had  cost  many  men  and  much  of  Pemberton's  artillery. 
Loring,  after  having  covered  the  retreat  of  Stevenson  and  Bowen, 
found  it  the  choice  of  evils  to  attempt  to  retreat  from  the  field  south- 
ward with  his  division  rather  than  venture  the  passage  of  Baker's 
Creek  when  so  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  this  feat  was  success- 
fully executed  in  the  most  soldierly  manner,  under  circumstances,  how- 
ever, that  make  it  another  one  of  the  singularities  of  the  campaign,  that 
he  was  allowed  thus  to  march  from  the  field,  and  in  a  few  days  effect 
a  junction  with  Johnston  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  saved  from 
the  "wreck  of  that  day's  disaster. 

^*  McGlemand's  and  MoPherson'B  corps,  and  Blair's  diTision  of  Sherman's  corpf . 

Thokas  Jordan. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  U.  S.   S.  "MISSISSIPPI:' 
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Ik  March,  1863,  it  was  the  desire  of  Farragat  and  of  Banks,  com- 
manding the  main  forces  comprising  the  army  and  navy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  to  push  their  way  jointly  from  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge,  and  hugging  the  Mississippi  River, — ^the  army  marching 
and  the  navy  steaming, — to  unite  with  our  forces  of  the  West  While 
Orant  was  struggling  so  heartily  to  enter  Vicksburg,  aided  by  Porter, 
who  was  also  besieging  the  enemy  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Farragut,  with  a  portion  of  his  large  fleet,  and  Banks's  forces 
were  co-operating  with  all  their  might  by  operations  against  the  heavy 
fortifications  at  Port  Hudson. 

Showing  the  importance  of  these  two  points,  and  the  river  inter- 
vening, in  the  eyes  of  the  Confederates,  their  President,  Jeflerson  Davis, 
said  at  that  time,  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
^'  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  are  the  real  points  of  attack ;  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  capture  these  places,  with  the  object  of  forcing 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  cutting  off  our  communications 
with  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  of  severing  the  western 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Confederacy.  Let,  then,  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  safety  of  the  country,  go  without  delay  to  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson."  The  Confederate  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  on  the  left 
bank,  covered  a  space  of  four  miles,  with  a  gap  here  and  there  between. 
The  guns  within  the  fortifications  consisted  of  heavy  ordnance,  rifled 
and  other  cannon,  also  field-batteries  scattered  in  the  rear.  The  guns 
were  planted  in  irregular  positions  on  the  heights  or  blufi.  A  great 
number  of  them  were  encased  in  strong  earthworks,  this  irregularity 
'making  it  extremely  difiScult  for  our  gunners  to  do  effective  work* 
^he  guns  of  the  Confederates  had  been  previously  trained  to  dear  the 
water  at  a  certain  point,  thus  to  hit  our  vessels  at  or  near  the  water-line 
and  to  do  certain  and  sure  execution.  The  occupation  of  Baton  Rouge 
by  a  large  military  force  was  preliminary  to  the  movement  against  Port 
Hudson. 

On  Friday,  March  13,  1863,  the  following  United  States  men-of- 
war  might  have  beeen  seen  anchored  in  the  river  off  Baton  Rouge, 
twenty-two  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  where  they  had  been  a  short 
time,  getting  ready  for  passage  past  the  fortifications  above,  having  left 
the  U.  S.  S. "  Pensacola,"  with  one  or  two  small  vessels,  down  the  river 
at  New  Orleans  to  protect  and  cover  that  city :  the  "  Hartford,"  twenty- 
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eight  goDB  (Farragat's  flag-ship);  ^^ Biohmond/'  twenty-five  gans; 
^^ MiflBissippi/'  twenty-three  guns;  '' Monongahela,"  thirteen  guns; 
'^Kineo/'  five  guns;  ^^Glenesee/'  eight  gans;  '^Albatross/'  seven 
guns;  *^ Sachem/'  six  guns;  and  '^ Essex/'  seven  guns;  total,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  guns  (not  including  the  mortars^  which  num- 
bered six).  At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  signal  was  given 
from  the  flag-ship  for  the  squadron  to  weigh  anchor.  Immediately 
before  this  was  done  a  wing  of  Banks's  army  marched  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  thousands  of  soldiers  covering  every  available  clear  space 
along  the  river*front  and  hill-side,  the  scene  presented  at  this  moment 
was  soul-inspiring.  The  soldiers,  by  command,  give  three  cheera  in 
honor  of  the  squadron  now  about  to  enter  into  battle  with  them; 
then,  with  bands  playing,  flags  waving,  and  clouds  of  caps  swinging  in 
the  air,  the  sailors  man  the  rigging.  All  is  quiet ;  the  order  is  given, 
and  from  the  strong  throats  of  these  hundreds  of  sturdy  seamen  come 
grand  hurrahs,  with  one  tremendous  tiger,  that  fairly  shake  the  ship- 
ping. The  land  forces  then  form  into  line  and  take  up  their  march 
lor  the  scene  of  conflict* 

The  ships  are  now  fairly  under  way  up  the  river.  A  '^  good-by"  is 
given  by  our  commander  (now  rear-admiral),  Melancton  Smith,  of 
the ''  Mississippi,"  to  his  good  wife,  who  was  seen  standing  on  the 
ruined,  terraced  steps  of  the  State  capitol  building  in  the  distance,  her 
handkerchief  having  been  seen  ¥^ving  us  '^God-speed"  as  we  passed 
on  out  of  sight.  While  under  way,  putting  the  ship  in  fighting  trim 
was  commenced.  The  decks  were  cleared  of  all  unnecessary  bolts  and 
appendages  connecting  with  the  upper  rigging,  a  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  previously  taken  down.  Nothing  was  left  aloft  which  might 
be  made  a  tangled  mass  of  rope  and  splinters  by  shot  and  shell.  All 
brass  and  fancy  woodwork  were  stowed  below  to  diminish  the  danger 
that  is  always  to  be  apprehended  from  flying  particles  of  metal  and 
wood.  Howitzers  were  placed  in  the  fore-  and  main-tope,  being  securely 
and  safely  strapped  there.  The  flashes  from  their  mouths  were  sup- 
posed to  delude  the  aim  of  the  enemy ;  besides,  being  up  so  high, 
efiective  work  might  seemingly  be  done  by  the  gunners  stationed  there, 
which  is  known  as  a  position  of  no  little  danger. 

The  squadron,  with  the  flag-ship  ahead,  came  to  anchor  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Saturday,  March  14,  below  Profit's  Island,  about  five 
miles  below  Port  Hudson,  A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  the  many 
so-called  infernal  machines  which  had  now  and  then  been  caught 
coming  down  the  river.  The  following  is  a  description  of  one  which 
was  discovered  fioating  down-stream, — a  large  air-tight  wine-cask. 
Hanging  to  this,  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  was  a  water-tight  tube 
of  boiler-iron,  eight  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  containing  over 
two  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  the  whole  weighing  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds.    Embedded  in  this  powder  in  a  coil  of  tin  was  dock-* 
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*worki  nmningy  with  two  hammers  fixed  to  strike  two  paroassion-Gape 
at  a  oertain  time.  The  current  of  the  river  was  known  to  perfection, 
and  the  dodc-work  was  set  so  that  the  caps  would  e]q>lode  at  a  oertain 
time  when  near  the  fleet.  Close  examination  afterwards  showed  that 
the  destruction  for  which  this  machine  had  been  made  was  nearlj  at 
handy  so  much  so,  that  those  who  broke  open  the  boiler  and  found  the 
dodk  running  were  terror-stricken.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  those 
who  towed  and  opened  it.  The  machine  was  afterwards  brought  on 
board  the  '^  Mississippi.'' 

Just  ahead  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  our  steamers  were  anchored 
six  of  our  mortar- vessels,  substantial  schooners,  each  armed  with  one 
mortar.  These  pieces,  loaded  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  powder, 
were  capable  of  throwing  a  13-inch  shell,  and  doing  deadly  work  at 
five  miles'  range.  This  mortar  flotilla  had  been  placed  in  position  here 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  large  ships.  At  anchor  in  the  stream, 
near  and  ahead  of  the  mortar-schooners,  were  the  ironclad  ^'  Essex" 
and  steamer  ^  Sachem,"  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  mortars. 

Grog  had  been  stopped  in  our  navy.  A  short  time  before  it  had 
been  dealt  out  daily,  and  especially  just  before  a  fight  The  com- 
mander of  the  ^*  Mississippi"  was  a  temperance  man,  and  invariably  pre- 
scribed a  can  of  strong  cofiee  to  induce  pluck.  In  the  present  instance 
the  satisfaction  of  the  men  over  [denty  of  good  o^fee  was  certainly  a 
sensible  conclusion. 

That  night  the  crew  were  commanded  to  sleep  on  their  arms. 
^^Ail  hands  up  anchor  for  the  attack"  was  signaled  at  9.30.  No 
urgent  orders  were  necessary :  every  man  and  boy  on  the  ship  hurried 
to  his  post ;  and  if  the  old  '^  Mississippi's"  anchor  ever  came  up  in  a 
hurry  it  did  thai  night.  Amidst  the  dense  darkness  this  noble  vessel, 
which  had  honored  the  flag  in  nearly  all  the  important  ports  of  the 
world,  having  carried  Perry's  pennant  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Japan 
and  midst  the  smoke  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  at  the  si^e  of  Vera  Crux, 
was  now  groping  her  way  up  this  rapid  river  to  her  final  struggle* 
The  gun-  or  spar-deck  was  now  fully  cleared  for  action ;  the  mouths  of 
the  powder-magazines  in  the  extreme  bottom,  fore  and  aft,  containing 
many  tons  of  powder,  ware  now  thrown  open. 

The  vessels  were  under  way  in  the  following  order :  ^^  Albatross," 
lashed  to  the  port  side  of  the  '^  Hartford ;"  ^^  Genesee,"  lashed  to  the 
port  side  of  the  *^  Richmond ;"  '^  Kineo,"  lashed  to  the  port  side  of  the 
^'  Monongahela ;"  and  the  ^'  Mississippi"  bringing  up  the  rear.  She 
being  of  more  tonnage  and  drawing  more  water,  was  on  this  account 
left  to  go  alone  and  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  line. 

We  are  now  passing  the  mortars,  which  are  at  anchor  in  the  stream 
on  our  right,  protected  by  the  steamers  '^  Essex"  and  "  Sadiem."  The 
mortars  are  throwing  their  bolts  of  death  into  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions in  the  distance  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can  do  so.     From  tbe 
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opposite  side  of  tlie  river  oomes  an  imexpeeted  shot  from  the  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  instant  signal-rockets  dart  into  the  air  from  the  fcnrts  up 
the  river,  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  squadron.  The  ball  is 
nowopeni  B7  this  time  the  '^  !Ebrtford/'  with  Farragut^  also  the  little 
^  Albatross/'  was  far  in  the  lead.  The  ^^  Mississippi^'  was  pouring  a 
solid  sheet  of  flame  and  shell  from  her  starboard  battery.  Just  here  it 
is  appropriate  to  say  that  although  Farragut  was  not  now  lashed  to  the 
mast  or  ri^ng,  as  represmted  in  painting  and  poetry  when  paadng 
the  forts  off  Mobile,  he  was  nevertheless  standing  above  the  bulwarks 
of  his  ship,  giving  confidence  to  all  around  him  by  his  example  and 
cheering  words,  that  were  heard  by  many  of  his  men  both  on  the 
''  Hartford''  and  "Albatross." 

All  of  our  vessels,  including  the  mortars  below,  were  firing  as  n^ 
idly  and  efiectively  as  the  nature  and  position  of  the  enemy  would 
allow.  The  batteries  on  the  banks  and  bluffi  extended  for  a  distance 
of  several  miles  ahead.  The  current  in  the  river  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  In  the  month  of  Maroh  the  banks 
or  levees  are  under  water  at  many  points,  making  navigation  difficult, 
some  of  the  most  experienced  pilots  being  deceived  by  the  shifting 
sand-bars  which  abound  on  the  numerous  points  and  windings  of  the 
treacherous  stream.  To  clear  the  sand-bars  during  the  battle  it  was 
necessary  to  run  the  ships  to  within  about  fifteen  yards  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  It  was  here  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Mississippi"  ran  hard  aground  upon 
a  sand-bar.  The  vessel  fairly  groaned,  as  she  was  under  a  full  head  of 
stetfm.  The  enemy  very  soon  discovered  her  condition,  and  she  now 
became  a  standing  target  for  the  whole  range  of  shore-batteries,  astern, 
opposite,  and  on  the  bar.  The  enemy  poured  into  the  unfortunate  ship 
a  perfect  shower  of  shot  and  shell,  which  was  promptly  returned.  The 
murderous  work  continued  for  an  hour.  During  this  part  of  the  contest 
the  '*  Mississippi"  fired  nearly  three  hundred  rounds.  The  enemy's  shots 
did  effective  work,  the  ship  being  riddled  through  and  throu^. 

It  was  evident  to  the  commander  of  the  '^  Mississippi"  that  to 
remain  and  fight  longer  in  this  position  was  simply  murdering  his 
men,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  giving  the  enemy  many  valuable  guns. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  awful  situation,  the  decision  to  destroy  the 
ship  was  decided  upon.  Oaptain  Smith  was  on  the  hurricane-deck 
calmly  giving  his  orders ;  his  executive  officer,  Lieutenant^Commander 
George  Dewey,  in  most  instances  delivering  the  captain's  orders 
promptly  in  person  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the  ship,  the  most  telling 
one  being,  "  Bet  a  slow  match  to  the  mf^azines  and  destroy  the  ship." 

It  was  now  that  a  midnight  battle  in  all  its  terror  was  at  its  fiercest 
point.  The  heavens  were  lit  up  with  flying  missiles.  Long'  lines  or 
sheets  of  flame  could  be  seen  pouring  from  the  broadsides  of  vessels 
ahead.  The  shelling  from  the  mortar-boats  presented  a  scene  grandly 
sublime.    The  cries  of  the  wounded  could  be  heard  between-decks,  and, 
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as  the  small  boats  were,  with  one  or  two  exoeptionSy  shot  to  pieces,  many 
of  the  orew  jumped  into  the  water,  making  for  land,  swimming  across 
the  swifl  current  Large  numbers,  after  jumping  into  the  cold  water, 
could  be  seen  clinging  to  the  wheel,  not  having  the  strength  to  under- 
take the  dangerous  and  uncertain  feat  of  so  long  a  swinu  Many  of 
these  were  taken  ashore  afterwards  hj  boats  which  were  saved. 

The  ship  was  now  leaning  to  port,  as  if  she  might  upset,  throwing 
a  dark  shadow  across  the  water, — thiB  was  on  account  of  the  bow  being 
aground.  The  position  of  the  vessel  was  such  as  to  bring  her  within 
good  range  of  all  the  Confederate  guns  up  and  down  the  river  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  stream  at  this  point.  The  shot  came 
skipping  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  many  instances  fairly  plow- 
ing through  the  surface  many  feet,  throwing  high  into  the  air  the  water, 
which  came  down  again  in  small  drops  like  rain*  Those  of  the  crew 
who  swam  ashore  had  to  land  immediately  opposite  the  Confederate 
guns  across  the  river,  and  were  exposed  to  a  most  murderous  fire.  The 
shot  coming  seemingly  from  every  direction,  to  go  back  from  the  river 
into  the  country  seemed  like  going  into  the  field  of  death ;  for  the 
click  of  small-Arms  behind  fences  loomed  up  in  the  minds  of  the  now 
worn-out  and  tired  swimmers,  who,  instead  of  venturing  in  that  direc- 
tion, ran  down-stream,  keeping  close  to  the  water's  edge,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  shots  coming  from  the  forts  opposite,  some  of  which  would 
strike  the  water  and  throw  a  perfect  shower  of  spray,  not  unlike  raiu, 
clear  over  the  bank.  Those  of  the  crew  that  landed  thus  ran  in  ttus 
manner  until  they  were  out  of  range  of  the  guns,  and  they  were  picked 
up  by  our  own  small  boats  and  the  men  taken  on  board  our  vessel, 
which  had  backed  down-stream,  having  failed  to  get  past  the  forts. 

The  ^^  Hartford''  and  ^'  Albatross,"  being  the  vessels  on  the  lead, 
were  the  only  ones  now  above  the  forts, — not  so  far  away  but  that  sig* 
nals  could  be  made  and  answered  from  up  and  down  the  river.  Now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  ^^  Mississippi''  was  set  on  fire  and  left  to  her 
own  destruction  did  those  who  had  saved  themselves  have  a  chance  to 
gaze  backward  up  the  river,  and  once  more  look  upon  their  old  floating 
home.  What  a  spectacle  I  The  burning  mass  is  moving  as  she  lightens 
up,  on  account  of  the  top  burning  and  the  departure  of  the  crew.  The 
jets  of  flame  jump  from  shroud  to  shroud,  and  the  drops  of  burning 
tar  dance  from  rope  to  rope,  presenting  a  scene  like  one  of  enchantment. 
Her  position  in  the  river  was  such  that  the  strong  current  threw  her 
bow  forward  to  the  enemy's  forts,  her  guns  now  being  very  hot.  She 
floated  about  with  bow  down-stream,  the  flames  at  length  enveloping 
her  entire  rigging,  as  if  to  say,  ^*  We  have  fairly  grasped  our  own  from 
out  of  the  very  grip  of  the  enemy."  The  guns  on  the  port  side,  now 
being  pointed  directly  towards  the  forts,  every  one  heavily  shotted,  one 
after  another  fired  a  galling  discharge  right  into  the  teeth  of  the  land 
forts.    As  the  guns  went  off  small  circles  or  wreaths  of  white  smoke 
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ascended  and  remained  for  some  seconds  hovering  over  the  ship^  as  if 
crowning  her  God  of  War.  It  seemed  like  a  fitting  end  to  this  gallant 
old  man-o'-war^  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  service,  to  thus  end  her  career 
in  battling  for  the  flag,  and  in  the  very  river  from  whence  she  took  her 
well-known  name.  Coming  down  the  river  '^  head  on/^  it  was  feared 
by  onr  squadron  below  that  she  might  become  entangled  in  the  shipping ; 
but  happily,  she  rode  past,  clearing  every  ship.  On  down  the  stream 
she  floated,  through  winding  curves  and  past  shallow  points,  when  sud- 
denly a  flash  of  light  shot  far  into  the  heavens ;  then  an  interval,  when 
a  shock  like  the  heaviest  thunder  made  the  air  tremble.  It  was  her 
dying  salute,  and  occurred  a  short  distance  above  Baton  Rouge.  Here 
she  sank  out  of  sight.  Some  idea  of  the  terrific  nature  of  the  explo- 
sion can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  "  so  long  a  time  had  passed  be- 
tween the  light  we  saV^  (says  an  army  officer  distant  eight  miles  away) 
^'  and  the  report,  which  we  took  for  a  cannon  quite  near  us,  that  no  one 
among  us  had  even  thought  of  connecting  the  two."  The  next  day, 
Sunday,  the  remnant  of  the  crew  of  the  ^^  Mississippi''  was  collected  on 
board  the  "  Brooklyn''  from  the  other  vessels  near.  The  *'  Brooklyn's" 
dead  were  buried  ashore.  The  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Mississippi" 
were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  put  on  board  the  '^  Pensaoola,"  and 
from  thence  distributed  throughout  the  fleet,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
being  sent  out  on  the  blockade.  Captain  Smith,  of  the  lost  ship,  was 
put  in  command  of  the  ^^  Monongahela"  for  future  operations  on  the 
river. 

The  senior  surgeon  of  the  ^'  Mississippi,"  Dr.  Robert  T.  Maccoun, 
— since  the  Rebellion  medical  director  of  the  navy, — composed  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  the  loss  of  the  ship,  one  week  af);er  her  destruction* 
They  were  at  the  time  published  in  one  of  the  New  Orleans  newspapers, 
and  are  a  fitting  tribute : 

''Hark  I  the  voice  of  busy  rumor 
Swiftly  flies  from  door  to  door ; 
Sad  the  news,  our  stanch  old  frigate, 
<  Mississippi/  is  no  more. 

"  Proudly  o'er  the  trackless  ocean 
Freedom's  flag  she  long  unfurled ; 
Through  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle 
Oft  the  bolts  of  death  she  hurled. 

"  Now  she  sleeps  beneath  those  waters 
Whence  she  drew  her  honored  name, 
Where  she  gained  her  fairest  laurels, 
Won  a  bright,  undying  fame. 

''  Twice  brave  Perry's  honored  pennant 
O'er  the  seas  she  gladly  waved ; 
Foremost  in  the  rank  of  battle, 
Fierce  TJUoa's  guns  she  braved. 
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"  'Neath  Fort  Jackson  and  St  PhiUp, 
Led  by  Farragut  the  bold, 
Treason  trembled  at  the  oataet, — 
Sv'rj  flashing  broadside  told. 

'*  On  that  glorious  April  morning, 
'Mid  the  Soathern  fleet  at  bay, 
Like  an  avalanche  she  bounded, 
Crushing  those  that  stopped  the  way. 

"  Proud  <  Manassas'  felt  her  thunder ; 
Long  she  fought  without  aTail, 
Till  at  lengrth  her  walls  were  riddled, 
Spite  her  boarded  coat  of  mail. 

*'  Up  the  swift  and  mighty  river 
With  the  fleet  she  dauntless  goes ; 
Where  the  heavy  guns  are  bristling, 

There  her  deadly  broadside  glows. 

« 

"  Fiercest  was  her  flnal  combat, 
Shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Long  and  fearAil  was  the  struggle 
In  the  sad,  unequal  fight. 

^*  Stranded  'neath  the  heavy  fortress, 
Naught  the  good  old  ship  could  save ; 
Vainly  strove  her  bold  commander, 
Backed  by  men  both  stanch  and  brave. 

« <  Other  hands  shall  not  pollute  thee,' 
Gallant  Smith  at  last  exclaimed. 
<  Bring  the  torch,  my  trusty  sailors ; 
Never  shall  these  decks  be  stained.' 

"  Now  the  hands  that  prised  and  loved  her 
Lit  the  match  and  fanned  the  flames ; 
Men  like  these  could  ne'er  surrender, 
Branded  with  dishonored  names. 

"  Lo,  how  swift  the  conflagration  I 
Strangers'  hands  she  now  defles ; 
Like  a  phantom  ship  she  seemeth, 
Blazing  'neath  the  lurid  skies. 

"  Now  the  burning  mass  is  moving 
Down  the  dark  and  rapid  stream  ; 
Hark !  the  loyal  guns  are  booming,— 
See  their  flery  missiles  gleam. 

*<  'Tis  a  grand  but  mournftil  picture ; 
Breathless  gase  both  friend  and  foe, 
Till  a  crash  that  rends  the  heavens 
Sinks  the  glorious  wreck  below  1 

«  Long  as  flows  that  mighty  river, 

Where  thy  shattered  fragments  sleep. 
Loyal  hearts  shall  still  regret  thee, 
Aged  wanderer  of  the  deep." 

Jakb9  W.  Kehlkb, 
Laie  Oommander^s  Clerk,  U.8.N. 
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THE  GERMAN  SOLDIER  IN  THE  WARS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  share  of  the  Germans  in  the  wars  of  the  United  States  is  bj  no 
means  limited  to  that  of  the  Rebellion.  From  the  very  outset  of  their 
settlement  in  the  oountiy  they  alwajrs  stood  ready  to  take  their  place  in 
its  defense.  On  the  then  borders  of  the  wild  West  the  early  German 
immigrants  were  steady  in  their  sapport  of  the  British  flag  against 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  French.  This  was  natural  enough,  for 
many  of  the  Grermans  who  first  came  to  this  country  did  so  in  order  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  French  invaders,  who  had  rode  roughshod  over 
their  humble  homes  in  the  districts  devastated  by  French  soldiers. 
Even  among  those  of  them  who  came  here  to  find  a  new  home  in 
which  they  could  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  while  they  sympa- 
thized with  the  Quakers  in  their  doctrine  of  not  bearing  arms  volun- 
tarily, the  Gkrman  blood  did  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  when  they  could  not  make  friends  of 
the  Indians  by  peaceful  means,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  their  homes.  The  Grermans  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
responded  freely  to  the  summons  to  defend  their  new  country  against  the 
French  and  their  allies,  the  Indians.  They  gave  freely  of  their  men  and 
their  means  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution.  They 
took  a  full  share  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  the  Mexican  war.  Finally, 
wherever  the  Germans  were  strongest  in  number,  they  were  represented 
in  even  more  than  proportionate  strength  in  the  forces  raised  for  the 
defense  of  the  Union.  From  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  they  went 
forth  in  great  strength  in  regiments  and  individually.  They  saved  Mis- 
souri to  the  Union,  and  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 
and  Kansas  may  well  point  with  pride  to  their  German  citizens  as 
foremost  in  doing  their  duty  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  story  of  their 
achievements  is  a  subject  on  which  little  has  hitherto  been  said. 

The  G^mans  from  the  Palatinate  had  been  scattered  on  the  frontier, 
facing  the  Indians  and  the  French  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  settlers  in  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Greorgia  were  also  largely 
recruited  from  the  Grermans,  and  they,  too,  had  still  another  hostile 
force  to  meet,  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  troops,  who  were  unwil- 
ling to  see  their  territory  threatened  and  diminished.    The  good  Mora- 
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vians  gave  np  their  settlements  in  Georgia  rather  than  fight,  and  thus 
lost  the  fruits  of  some  years  of  labor  in  their  schools  and  churches. 
The  sturdy  Protestants  from  the  Palatinate  were  not  afraid  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  their  own  homes,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
British  government,  which  had  brought  them  here  as  an  act  of  benev- 
olence, found  a  good  return  in  the  services  rendered  by  the  German 
settlers  as  peacemakers  with  the  Indians,  as  soldiers  against  the  French 
and  the  Spanish.  There  was,  indeed,  quite  a  characteristic  jealousy  of 
them  on  the  part  of  their  unwarlike  neighbors  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
not  a  little  of  the  hostility  which  marked  the  treatment  of  the  early 
Grerman  settlers  in  New  York  was  due  to  their  sturdy  indifference  to 
those  who  would  have  controlled  them  and  used  them  as  feudal  serfs. 
They  acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  gladly  served  it« 
They  refused  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  great  landlords,  and  on  that 
account  soon  left  New  York  to  find  permanent  homes  under  the  kindlier 
sway  of  the  Penns.  Pennsylvania  made  Conrad  Weiser  colonel  of  a 
r^ment  of  volunteers  from  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Gk>vemor  Morris, 
in  1756,  gave  him  command  over  the  second  battalion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  consisting  of  nine  companies.  In  the  defense  of  the 
borders  against  the  Indians  and  the  French,  forts  were  made  above 
Harrisburg,  at  the  forks  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  Lehigh,  and  on  the 
Upper  Delaware.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Ermentrout,  in  his  address  at  the 
German  Centennial  Jubilee  in  Beading  in  June,  1876,  describes  the 
Tulpehocken  massacre  in  1766,  just  after  Braddock's  defeat,  and  the 
barbarities  perpetrated  in  Northampton  County  in  1766,  and  the  attack 
on  the  settlements  near  Beading  in  1763.  Against  these  forays  the 
Germans  under  Schneider  and  Hiester  made  a  stout  resistance.  As 
early  as  1711  a  German  battalion  of  Palatinates  was  part  of  the  force, 
a  thousand  strong,  which  was  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec. 
While  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  kept  the  government  from  exert- 
ing its  full  strength,  the  Grermans,  in  spite  of  their  peace  principles, 
stood  up  stoutly  for  their  own  homesteads.  Berks,  Bucks^  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Northampton  were  then  the  frontier  counties,  and  from  them 
came  the  men  who  filled  the  Grerman  regiments  and  battalions  of  the 
Bevolutionary  war.  The  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Grerman  settlers 
were  not  without  their  influence  in  inspiring  their  descendants  with  the 
patriotism  which  made  them  good  soldiers  both  in  the  Bevolution  and 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  old  French  war  in  1769,  the  British  gov- 
ernment, under  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  purpose,  organised 
the  Royal  American  Raiment  for  service  in  the  colonies.  This  force 
was  to  consist  of  four  battalions,  of  one  thousand  men  each.  Fifty  of 
the  officers  were  to  be  foreign  Protestants,  while  the  enlisted  men  were 
to  be  Hiised  principally  from  among  the  German  setderB  in  America. 
The  immediate  commander.  General  Bouquet,  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  an 
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English  o£Eioer  by  adoptioD^  and  a  Pennsylvanian  by  naturalization. 
This  last  distinction  was  conferred  on  him  in  compliment,  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services  in  his  campaigns  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  and  his  Grermans  atoned  for  the  injuries  that  resulted 
from  Braddock^s  defeat  in  the  same  border  region. 

The  first  colonel  of  the  raiment  was  Lord  Loudoun,  and  the  four 
battalions  were  commanded  by  Stanwix,  Dufrowe,  Jefiereys,  and  Pro- 
vost The  r^ment  itself  still  exists  as  the  Sixtieth  of  the  line  of  the 
British  army.  Bouquet  himself  died  in  1766,  at  Pensacola,  just  after 
he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  his 
victory  at  Bushy  Bun  in  1763.  It  was  to  the  Grermans  of  his  force 
that  is  due  much  of  the  credit  of  this  atoning  for  the  disaster  of 
Braddock's  defeat. 

But  from  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  there  went  forth  an  influ- 
ence among  the  Indians  more  potential  in  saving  the  country  from 
desolating  border  warfare  than  soldiers  or  fortifications.  While  the 
French  were  striving  to  make  the  Indians  their  allies  in  war,  the  Grer- 
mans, and  especially  the  Moravians,  were  working  successfully  to 
convert  the  savages  into  peaceful  Christians,  and  made  them  good 
neighbors,  useful  and  obedient  to  the  authorities,  and  a  strong  defense 
against  the  inroads  of  their  more  savage  brethren  influenced  by  the 
French.  The  Moravians  sent  their  members  out  to  preserve  peace; 
their  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  their  languages,  their  intercourse 
and  intermarriages,  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  untutored  savages. 
Parkman,  in  his  last  work,  '^  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  in  the  French  War 
of  1769/'  describes  at  length  the  mission  undertaken  by  Christian  Fred- 
eric Post  as  envoy  to  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  distant  Ohio.  The  Mora- 
vians were  apostles  of  peace,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  surprising  d^ree 
in  weaning  their  Indian  converts  from  their  ferocious  instincts  and  war- 
like habits.  Post  boldly  presented  himself  among  those  who  were  still 
savage,  and  his  first  reception  was  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  their  faces 
distorted  with  rage,  threatening  to  kill  him.  Soon  after  the  French 
offered  a  great  reward  for  his  scalp,  but  Post,  undaunted,  declared  to  the 
Indians  the  coming  of  an  army  to  drive  off  the  French,  and  in  return 
received  the  promise  of  the  warlike  savages  to  keep  the  peace.  After 
a  conference  at  Easton,  Post  again  went  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the 
tribes  of  the  Ohio.  The  small  escort  of  soldiers  that  attended  him  as  far 
as  the  All^heny  was  cut  to  pieces  on  its  return  by  a  band  of  the  very 
warriors  to  whom  he  was  carrying  his  ofiers  of  friendship.  His  over- 
tures were  accepted,  and  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Mingoes  ceased 
to  be  enemies.  The  English  soldiers  failed  by  force  of  arms  to  ac- 
complish what  the  Glerman  missionary  had  successfully  attained.  Thus 
the  work  of  the  Moravians  in  their  quiet  home  at  Bethlehem  had  en- 
abled their  representative  to  gain  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
Indians,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  French  and  proportionately 
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strengthen  that  of  the  English,  and  this  was  in  no  small  degree  an 
important  factor  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French  in  America. 

In  Kapp's  '*  History  of  the  Early  German  Settlers  in  New  York/' 
we  find  the  names  of  the  first  Qerman  soldiers,  those  who  bore  arms 
in  defense  of  their  hardly-won  homesteads  against  the  French  and 
their  allies,  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  theWeisers,  father  and 
son.  The  elder,  John  Conrad,  was  bom  in  Wnrtemberg  a  few  yean 
before  his  native  village  was  bnmed  by  the  French  in  their  invasion 
in  1693,  and  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1746,  where  he  and  others 
found  refuge  from  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  wealthy  New  Tork 
land-owners.  Conrad  Weiser,  his  son,  born  in  1696  in  Germany,  came 
as  a  boy  to  New  York,  and  after  a  brief  experience  of  border-life  with 
the  German  settlers  west  of  the  Hudson,  lived  with  the  Indians  long 
enough  to  be  their  fast  friend,  and  to  serve  as  intermediary  with  the 
whites,  helping  thus  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  midst  of  hostile  infln- 
enoes.  He  died  near  Beading  in  1760.  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment  he  shared  in  the  hardships  of  the  *^  old  French 
war,''  and  secured  from  the  allied  Indians  an  affection  and  respect 
which  stood  his  felloe-Germans  in  good  stead  in  later  years.  His 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  Muhlenberg,  the  first  of  that  name 
to  come  to  this  country,  and  the  mother  of  General  Muhlenbefg  of 
Revolutionary  fame. 

As  early  as  1711  the  elder  Weiser  had  led  his  German  countrymen 
in  an  expedition  to  Canada,  in  defense  of  the  English  agiunst  the 
French ;  and  the  younger  Weiser,  in  1737,  boldly  went  out  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  native  Indians  and  successfully  brought  them  to  make 
peace  with  the  new  settlers.  In  1748  he  penetrated  the  unknown 
country  west  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  and  in  1754  he  united  the  fiiendly 
Indians  in  a  strong  alliance,  which  served  very  greatly  to  resist  the 
French  intrigues  and  invasions. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  while  many  of  the  Grermans  of  New 
York  were  serving  in  the  army,  their  homes  and  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  savage  enemies,  French  and  Indi- 
ans rivaling  one  another  in  cruelties.  The  German  settlers  and  their 
families  defended  themselves  with  real  courage,  and  the  story  of  their 
heroic  deeds  well  deserves  the  lasting  record  that  Kapp  has  secured  it 
in  his  interesting  volume.  The  border  warfisire,  of  what  was  then 
Western  New  York,  showed  that  among  the  Germans  there  were  many 
stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  ready  to  defend  their  lives  and  to  protect 
their  families.  Each  home  was  a  block-house  and  every  fort  a  gather- 
ing-point, yet  the  English  were  as  bitter  in  repressing  the  liberty-loving 
Germans  as  ever  the  French  had  been  in  attacking  them  for  their  loy- 
alty to  England.  Even  when  the  war  ended  it  was  with  a  sacrifice  of 
lives  and  property  that  fell  heavily  on  the  German  settlers.  All  this^ 
however,  was  a  training  and  experience  that  helped  to  make  them  de- 
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voted  patriots^  and  earnest  in  their  readiness  to  saorifioe  everything  in 
defense  of  their  newly-aoquired  liberty  and  independence.  Ftom  the 
same  ooonties  came  many  regiments  into  the  army  that  helped  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  Union,  and  although  the  distinctive  Grerman  charac- 
teristics were  less  marked  in  New  York  than  in  Pennsylvania,  still  a  mil- 
itary history  of  New  York  in  the  Bebellion,  whenever  it  is  written,  will 
show  that  the  Germans,  descendants  of  the  early  Pfalzers  and  Rhine- 
landers,  who  had  settled  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  fully  alive  to  the  patriotic  demand  made  upon  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  German  soldier  has  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  history  in 
our  brief  experience  of  war.  In  the  Revolution  the  Hessians  became 
a  by-word,  and  yet  they  were  rather  the  victims  of  political  evils  than 
willing  partisans.  Not  the  least  of  Friederich  E^app's  great  services  to 
both  the  country  of  his  adoption  and  that  of  his  nativity,  is  his  series 
of  admirable  works  on  the  Grerman  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  on  the 
one  side,  his  account  of  the  dealings  in  them  as  mercenaries,  and,  on  the 
other,  his  lives  of  Steuben  and  E^lb.  Much  of  his  material  has  sup- 
plied that  for  later  authors,  notably  Green  and  Lowell.  Yon  Elking 
has  furnished  the  story  of  Riedeeel's  life,  the  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  the  British  army.  The  ^^  Memoirs  of  Mme.  von  Riede- 
ael^'  will  always  be  read  with  interest  as  a  picture  of  the  times  of  the 
Revolution,  both  in  Grermany  and  in  America. 

The  material  for  a  statistical  account  of  the  German  forces  engaged 
in  America  has  been  found  in  the  well-ordered  and  well-preserved 
archives  of  the  various  Grerman  states  from  which  they  came.  For 
our  '^  War  of  the  Rebellion"  such  data  are  not  easily  attainable.  The 
story  covers  too  vast  a  field  to  be  briefly  told.  The  method  of  raising 
troops  in  the  separate  States  obliges  an  inquirer  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  printed  records  of  each  State,  and  these  are  so  voluminous 
and  so  unsystematic  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  nativity  of  the  soldiers  serving  in  their  organizations.  Indeed, 
there  still  remains  to  be  written  a  history  of  the  part  of  New  York  in 
the  war,  and  in  those  bulky  volumes  of  war  records  of  States  already 
printed  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  least  satisfactory  on  this  point. 

The  Seven  Years'  war  made  the  name  of  Germany  and  its  great 
leader,  Frederick,  popular  throughout  the  colonies.  Town,  village, 
and  wayside  inn  displayed  the  well-known  sharp  features  and  high 
shoulders  as  asign,  and  the  '^  King  of  Prussia'^  was  a  favorite  name  for 
taverns — ^then  of  more  importance  than  to-day— on  all  the  high-roads 
between  the  great  towns.  Steuben  was  one  of  Frederick's  own  veter- 
ans, and  as  such  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  when  French  officers  of  high 
rank  were  coldly  received.  His  zeal,  his  ability,  his  success,  were  shown 
in  the  improved  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  provincial  troops.  He 
was  so  good  a  soldier  that  he  knew  just  how  to  use  the  material  at  hand, 
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and  to  make  good  soldiers  and  good  offioers  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
an  undisciplined  mass.  Steaben^s  B^alations  long  remained  the 
manual  of  the  United  States  army  and  its  militia.  It  was  not  only 
that  he  made  the  army  sucoessful  in  the  fields  but  the  discipline  he  had 
introduced  so  effectually  cultivated  the  sense  of  duty  and  saboidi* 
nation^  that  a  weak  and  impotent  Congress^  which  had  utterly  failed  of 
its  duty  to  provide  for  its  soldiers,  was  still  able  to  disband  peacefully  an 
injured  and  irritated  army.  That  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  wait- 
ing for  justice  is  not  fairly  compensated  for  in  the  posthumous  honors 
that  have  been  paid  his  memory  since  his  death^  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  America  owes  .to  Steuben  is  one  that  can  never  be  fully  discharged. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  disparagement  of  the  German 
mercenaries  serving  in  the  British  army  in  the  war  of  independence. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England  itself  the  wickedness  of 
thus  hiring  men  against  their  consent  was  sharply  denounced.  Holland 
and  Russia  absolutely  refused  to  accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Great 
Britain.  King  George,  himself  a  German  sovereign,  mildly  protested 
against  thus  using  his  Hanoverian  troops.  Frederick  the  Great  sternly 
forbade  the  enlistment  of  any  of  his  subjects  or  permission  to  any  of 
the  petty  German  princes  to  take  their  soldiers  through  his  territories 
to  ports  for  shipment  to  England  for  America.  Schiller  stigmatized  the 
trade  in  men  in  his  ^^Elabale  und  Liebe/'  while  Kant  went  still  further 
and  embraced  the  cause  of  the  American  colooists  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  great  intellect.  Klopstock  and  Lessing  spoke  in  the  same  strain, 
although  in  lower  tones.  Frederic  Elapp  puts  the  total  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  as  the  number  furnished  by 
Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hanau,  Waldeck,  Anspach,  and  Anhalt,  and 
of  these  only  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  returned 
to  their  native  country.  How  many  of  the  remainder  stayed  in  their 
new  home  to  become  fathers  of  American  citizens  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained,  yet  it  is  more  than  a  tradition  that  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Maryland,  in  Virginia,  wherever  there  were  G^man  settlers  ready  to 
aid  the  new-comers,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  stragglers,  the  deserters, 
all  found  protection  and  a  welcome,  which  insured  them  prosperity  and 
a  better  livelihood  than  they  had  left  behind  them. 

There  were  many  Grermans  settled  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revo- 
lution, who  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  young  republic  and  shared  in 
the  struggle  which  secured  independence  and  union. 

The  Grerman  Battalion  was  raised  agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  Con- 
gress of  May  22,  1776,  four  companies  in  Pennsylvania  and  four  in 
Maryland,  to  which  was  added  a  ninth  company  by  resolve  of  July  9, 
1777.  The  officers  were:  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ludwick  Weltener; 
Major,  Daniel  Burckhart;  Captains,  Jacob  Bunner,  Peter  Boyer,Charles 
Baltzel,  William  Rice,  Bernard  Hubley,  Christian  Myers,  Michael 
Bayer;  Captain-Lieutenant,  Philip  Schrauder;  Lieutenants,  John  Weid- 
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man,  Martin  Sugart,  Jacob  Gremeth,  Jacob  Cramer^  Godfrey  Swartz, 
Marcus  Toung,  David  Morgan;  Ensigns,  John  Weidman,  Henry 
Shmpp,  David  Desenderfer,  Henry  Spech,  Jacob  Baboldt,  Christian 
Glichner,  William  Prux,  Henry  Hehn. 

An  independent  corps  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  raised  by 
resolve  of  December  6,  1776,  of  which  the  officers  were :  Captains, 
John  Paul  Schott,  Anthony  Selim. 

In  Hamersly's  Dictionary  of  the  army,  and  on  the  roister  of  the 
army  for  1784,  there  are  the  familiar  names  of  Greneral  Steuben,  in- 
spector-general, and  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  William  North,  and  that 
of  Major,  Continental  Artillery,  Sebastian  Bauman  (captain  New 
York  Continental  Artillery  Company,  1776,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel, 
1787). 

The  roister  for  1789  gives.  Captain  1st  Infantry,  David  Ziegler 
(late  captain  1st  Pennsylvania  Continental  Infantry);  and  the  army 
list  for  1805-6,  Captain  Artillery,  Michael  Kalteisen,  who  had  been 
distinguished  in  connection  with  the  Charleston  (South  Carolina) 
Grerman  company.  Of  the  general  officers  of  the  Continental  army, 
the  Germans  were  John  DeEIalb,  P.  von  de  Woedtke,  F.  W.  A. 
Steuben. 

In  the  pages  of  that  excellent  and  useful  journal,  Der  Deutsche 
JPionier,  are  preserved  many  records  of  the  Germans  who  served  the 
cause  of  American  liberty,  both  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  in  that 
of  the  Rebellion.  Herkimer  in  New  Tork  and  Muhlenberg  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  names  that  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the  services 
of  the  German  soldiers  in  defense  of  their  adopted  country.  The 
records  of  the  Continental  army  show  that  in  almost  every  regiment 
there  were  (rermans,  and  in  those  of  Pennsylvania  whole  companies  of 
€rermans,  organized,  officered,  and  filled  with  Grermans,  who  did  good 
service  for  their  country.  In  the  then  western  wilderness  of  Kentucky, 
Daniel  Boone,  with  others  like  himself  of  German  birth  or  descent, 
did  their  share  in  securing  American  liberty  in  their  new  home.  In 
Virginia  there  were  many  German  settlers,  and  from  their  number 
many  went  into  the  patriot  army,  sharing  its  hardships  and  contented 
with  helping  to  secure  the  final  establishment  of  American  independ- 
ence as  their  full  reward.  In  Gustav  Kdmer's  ^^Das  Deutsche  Ele- 
ment in  den  Yereinigte  Staaten,''  Cincinnati,  1880,  there  is  a  graphic 
account  of  the  Germans  from  1818  to  1848,  with  frequent  reference  to 
the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  Germans  who  took  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  young  republic  in  its  first  Revolution  and  in 
its  subsequent  wars.  Herkimer,  Lutterloh,  and  Weissenfels  in  New 
York,  Muhlenberg  in  Pennsylvania,  Michael  Kalteisen  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  German  Fusileer  Company  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
the  oldest  military  organization  of  the  country,  established  in  1775^ 
are  among  those  who  were  the  first  Grerman  citizens  by  their  sacrifices 
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and  their  services  to  secore  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  home  of  their 
adoption. 

In  Seidensticker's  admirable  and  exhaustive  ^'  History  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  Pennsylvania/'  there  is  a  brief  mention  of  the  services 
of  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia  in  the  patriot  caose.  In  May,  1776, 
Congress  organized  a  German  raiment,  of  companies  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland, — ^the  Pennsylvania  companies,  five  in  namber, 
and  those  from  Maryland  four.  One  of  the  Philadelphia  oompanies 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  David  Woelpper,  an  old  soldier,  for  he  had 
served  in  Germany  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  the  old  French 
war  under  Washington.  The  German  r^ment  was  first  commanded 
by  Hausegger,  and  it  served  with  credit  in  Muhlenberg's  brigade 
throughout  the  Revolution.  Other  German  companies  were  raised  at 
that  time,  and  many  Germans  served  in  various  arms  of  the  service. 
The  fines  and  penalties  imposed  on  the  German  citizens  of  well-known 
rebel  principles,  are  all  recited  in  Seidensticker's  history,  showing  how 
strongly  the  German  element,  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  adhered  to 
its  cause  even  at  the  time  the  BritiBh  held  the  dty.  In  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jenkins's  ^^  History  of  Gwynedd"  there  is  a  similar  collection  of  evidence 
as  to  the  stout  adhesion  of  the  Germans  of  Montgomery  County  to  the 
rebel  side.  He  tells  the  story  of  one  of  their  number  who  was  chaiged 
with  the  serious  offense  of  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  and  es- 
caped finally  severe  punishment  on  the  merciful  ground  that  he  was  a 
weak  politician, — a  plea  that  would  cover  many  offenses  in  our  own  day 
and  generation.  The  records  of  local  history  still  contain  many  names 
unknown  to  us  of  those  who  did  their  share  in  the  struggles  for  our 
independence. 

The  knowledge  of  the  early  Germans,  and  their  share  in  our 
history,  will  no  longer  be  hidden  in  the  records  of  scattered  local 
periodicals.  In  the  series  of  ^^  Greschichtsblatter,  Bilder  u.  Mitthei- 
lungen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika,  herausg^ben  von 
Carl  Schurz"  (New  York,  Steiger),  we  have  the  promise  of  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  slender  stock  of  available  information  as  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  United  States.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  is  a  reprint 
of  £[app's  ^^  Die  Deutschen  im  Staate  New  York  wahrend  des  ISten 
Jahrhunderts,"  originally  published  in  Leipsic  and  New  York,  in 
1867.  At  page  126  there  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  four  battalions 
organized  in  Schoharie  Valley  by  G^mans,  in  1775,  to  take  part  vn 
the  war  of  independence.  All  four  colonels  were  Germans,  viz.: 
Nicholas  Herchheimer,  1st  Battalion,  Canajoharie;  Jacob  Kloch,  2d 
Battalion,  the  Pfalz;  Friedrich  Fischer,  3d  Battalion,  Mohawk; 
Hanjost  Herchheimer,  4th  Battalion,  German  Flats.  The  Herch- 
heimers  were  the  sons  of  an  early  Grerman  settler  in  Western  New 
York,  who  had  won  distinction  by  his  gallant  defense  against  Indian 
attacks  in  the  old  French^war.    Greneral  Herchheimer  fell  in  battle  in 
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1777  in  defenBe  of  the  liberties  of  his  country^  and  was  honored  with 
the  praise  of  Washington,  and  by  a  modest  monument,  which  perpetu- 
ates his  services  and  sacrifice  on  the  spot.  One  of  his  soldiers,  bom  in 
Germany,  J.  A.  Hartmann,  sorvived  until  1836,  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  after  an  old  age  of  poverty,  borne  with  fortitude, 
for  he  lived  at  the  public  expense,  and  his  name  is  now  best  remem- 
bered as  an  example  of  the  tardy  gratitude  of  the  republic  he  too  had 
aided  to  establish.  Herchheimer  is  the  type  of  the  well-to-do  settlers 
of  (German  descent,  Hartmann  of  the  poor  emigrant,  but  both  did  their 
duty  manfully  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  thus  set  an  ex- 
ample freely  followed  by  the  other  Germans,  both  by  birth  and  descent, 
who  fought  for  the  Union. 

The  second  volume  of  Schurz's  series,  ^'Bilder  aus  der  Beutsch 
Pennsylvanischen  Geschichte,''  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Oswald 
Seidensticker,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  our  local  German  history 
have  received  general  acknowledgment  for  their  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy. He  describes  in  detail  the  part  taken  by  the  G^ermans  of 
Pennsylvania  in  both  the  Continental  army  under  Washington  and  the 
provincial  or  State  militia,  gives  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man Battalion,  and  their  share  in  the  war  of  independence.  In  the 
Second,  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Regiments  were 
many  Germans.  The  Second  was  commanded  by  Ck>lonel  Philip  de 
Bbas ;  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  was  Robert  Bunner,  who 
fell  at  Monmouth,  in  1778 ;  and  Mentges  of  the  Fifth  and  Becker  of 
the  Sixth  were  also  Germans.  Many  of  these  were  members  of  the 
German  Society,  and  Colonel  Farmer,  first  captain  of  a  company  of 
sharpshooters,  and  later  commissary-general,  was  four  times  president 
of  the  German  Society  after  the  war. 

Reading  sent  three  Hiesters,  and  York  many  Germans,  in  the  regi- 
ments that  served  in  the  Revolution.  Pennsylvania  Germans  were 
numerous  in  Armand's  legion,  in  Schott's  dragoons,  and  in  Van  Beer's 
cavalry  brigade.  Quakers,  Mennonites,  Dunkers,  and  Hermhuters 
sacrificed  their  religious  tenets  and  associations  to  serve  their  country, 
while  the  Lutherans  and  others  that  had  no  conscientious  scruples 
against  bearing  arms  were  well  represented  in  the  field.  Foremost 
among  these  was  General  Muhlenberg,  bom  in  Montgomery  County 
in  1746,  the  son  of  the  oldest  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  destined  all  his  three  sons  to  follow  him  in  the 
church,  educated  at  Halle,  settled  in  1772  in  Virginia,  as  pastor  of  a 
German  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  there 
became  a  friend  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Washington.  Earnestly  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  American  independence,  he  became  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Virginia,  with  Abraham  Bowman  and  Peter  Helfenstein  as  his 
field-officers.  In  January,  1776,  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  urging 
on  his  hearers  the  duty  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country, 
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and  then,  throwing  aside  the  clerical  gown,  showed  his  militarj  uni- 
form^ and  instantly  over  three  hundred  of  his  listeners  followed  his  ex- 
ample and  joined  his  r^ment.  Congress  soon  made  him  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  throughout  the  war  his  zeal,  his  conn^e,  his  energy,  were 
appreciated  by  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
the  Bevolution.  His  part  in  the  final  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown  made  him  a  major-general,  and  yet  so  modest  was  he  that 
when  peace  returned  his  old  parishioners  would  have  gladly  made 
him  once  more  their  pastor.  Seven  years  of  war  had,  however, 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  settling  in  Philadelphia,  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  State,  under  Franklin,  and,  owing  to 
Franklin's  age  and  infirmities,  was  practically  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  1788  he  and  his  brother  worked  ene^tically  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  under  it  he  sat  in  the  First 
Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  Second  and  the  Sixth,  always  a  stout  advocate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  was  three  times  president  of  the  Ger« 
man  Society.  His  descendants,  and  those  of  his  venerable  father,  have 
served  the  state  and  the  church  in  many  ways,  and  always  with  honor 
to  their  Grerman  blood.  His  statue  stands  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, as  the  representative  man  chosen  by  Pennsylvania  to  take  a  place 
among  the  heroes  gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  His 
name  and  his  fame  are  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  German  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  transmits  to  future  generations  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  German  element  has  done  its  duty  alike  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  how  well  it  deserves  to  have  its  record  preserved  and  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  their  descendants  and  of  the  country. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  German  type  a  marked  and  exceptional  case 
is  that  of  General  John  A.  Quitman.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pastor  of 
the  German  Lutheran  pastor  of  Schoharie,  who  was  himself  bom  in 
Iserlohn,  Grermany,and  came  to  this  country  in  1795.  The  father  was 
a  strong,  determined  man,  with  a  high  notion  of  his  own  importance, 
who  showed  a  will  of  his  own  not  unlike  that  of  the  son.  The  elder 
Quitman  left  Schoharie  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bheinbeck, 
where  he  died  in  1832.  His  son  was  born  there  in  1798,  and  educated 
by  his  father's  successor.  As  a  young  man  he  went  South,  became  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  member  of  Congress  from  his  new  home  in 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  took  a  leading  place  among  the  general  officers  of 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  prominent  in  urging  on  the 
people  of  the  South  the  extreme  doctrines  of  States'  rights,  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  fire-eater,  and  was  generally  looked  on  as  the  intellectual 
leader  of  the  agitation  which  finally  ended  in  the  Rebellion  of  1861. 
His  death,  in  1858,  saved  him  from  sharing  in  the  destruction  which 
his  theories  had  brought  over  the  section  which  accepted  him  as  their 
representative. 

La  the  Revolution  there  were  adherents  of  Whigs  and  Tories  even 
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in  the  same  family,  and  this  was  as  true  of  the  Grermans  as  of  the 
other  nationalities  settled  in  the  colonies^  but  in  the  Bebellion  the 
minority  in  either  of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  country  was 
divided  had  little  power  or  influence  to  stem  the  tide  that  finally  led  to 
the  success  of  the  Union.  Still,  the  Germans  were  found  on  both  sides, 
for  the  self-reliant,  independent  character  of  the  German  leads  him  to 
choose  his  own  course,  and  to  adhere  to  it  in  spite  of  popular  oppo- 
sition. 

The  registers  and  rolls  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
bear  the  names  of  many  distinguished  soldiers  of  Grerman  birth  and 
descent,  and  not  a  few  of  them  brought  to  the  service  of  their  new 
fatherland  the  training  and  experience  acquired  in  their  native  country. 
In  the  exhaustive  dictionaries  of  the  army  by  Gardiner  and  Henry 
and  Haraersly  are  found  many  examples  of  the  German  soldier  in  the 
United  States.    One  example  deserves  special  mention. 

John  de  Barth  Walbach  was  bom  in  Germany.  He  was  an  ensign 
of  the  Boyal  Alsace  Regiment  in  1782,  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lau- 
2un  Hussars  in  1786,  first  lieutenant  in  1789,  captain  of  the  Rohan 
Hussars  in  October,  1793,  and  major  in  1796.  He  became  a  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  to  General  McPherson,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
first  lieutenant  cavalry,  1799,  and  aide-de-camp  to  €reneral  Hamilton 
in  May  of  that  year,  and  served  on  the  stafi^  of  General  North  and 
€reneral  Pinckney ;  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Second  Artillery  and 
Engineers  in  1801,  and  aide  to  General  Wilkinson,  captain  in  1806, 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  in  1842,  and  died  in  1867.  His  son, 
Louis  August  de  Barth  Walbach,  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1830, 
second  lieutenant  First  Artillery  in  1834,  captain  of  ordnance  in 
1848,  and  died  in  1863.  General  Walbach  is  well  remembered  by  old 
officers  of  the  regular  army  as  a  fine  soldierly  character,  full  of  zeal 
and  pride  in  his  profession,  and  a  man  of  many  noble  virtues  and  at^ 
tractive  qualities.  His  brother  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Balti- 
more, and  in  their  old  age  these  two  were  typical  examples  of  the 
professions  of  war  and  peace. 

Among  the  early  graduates  of  West  Point,  a  notable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  G^many  has  supplied  our  army  with  officers  is  the 
case  of  Julius  F.  Heileman,  son  of  the  surgeon  of  RiedeseFs  Gkrman 
Brigade  in  Burgoyne's  army ;  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  1803,  and 
rose  to  be  major  of  the  Second  Artillery,  when  he  fell  in  Florida,  in 
1836. 

Georg  Nauman  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1823,  who  rose 
by  slow  but  good  service,  and  died  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First 
Artillery  in  Philadelphia  in  1863.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  sixty 
years  before. 

Gkneral  Ammen,  who  was  distinguished  during  the  Rebellion,  was 
a  native  of  Virginia,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1831,  and  had  re- 
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signed  to  engage  in  teaching  and  engineering,  when  the  war  broke  oat, 
and  as  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ohio,  and  as  a  brigadier-general, 
he  served  with  great  bravery  in  the  West. 

Edmund  Schriver  and  Alexander  Bhiras  were  graduates  of  1833, 
and  both  were  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  services  in  the  BebelUoD 
were  highly  appreciated. 

Herman  Haupt,  a  graduate  of  1836,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and 
besides  his  services  in  the  field,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  great  business 
of  railroad-building  across  the  continent    His  son  graduated  in  1867. 

Luther  and  Belaud  and  Hagner,  all  of  the^class  o£  1836,  bore  good 
Pennsylvania  G^erman  names. 

The  Muhlenbei^  have  bad  a  representative,  and  often  more  than 
one,  in  the  regular  army,  since  the  time  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  sol- 
dier down  to  our  own  day,  and  all  have  done  honor  to  a  name  that  is 
looked  on  as  one  fittingly  chosen  as  the  type  of  the  Pennsylvania  sol- 
dier and  statesman.  The  Muhlenbergs,  six  at  least,  fill  an  honored 
place  on  the  rasters  of  the  r^ular  army,  in  which  they  have  a  right 
by  descent  from  the  patriot  ancestor  of  the  Sevolution. 

General  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  a  veteran  of  the  regular  army,  was  bom 
in  Lancaster  Cbunty  in  1805.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Augsburg, 
was  the  first  white  settler  in  Manheim,  where  his  grandson  was  edu- 
cated, until  he  went  to  West  Point  in  1826.  He  was  promoted  and 
brevetted  for  his  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion  became  colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  United  States  Infiu- 
try.  At  Bull  Bun  he  was  wounded ;  on  the  Peninsula  he  commanded 
a  corps,  and  throughout  the  war  he  was  always  on  duty. 

Francis  Lieber  was  bora  in  Berlin  in  1800 ;  he  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  earnest  aspirations  of  Germany  for  freedom  from  the 
French  yoke,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  following  the  example  of  his 
elder  brothers,  and  with  the  approval  of  his  parents,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Colbei^  Regiment  under  Bliicher.  He  b^an  his  short  experience  of 
war  at  Ligny,  was  wounded,  and  retumed  after  the  campaign  of  Water- 
loo to  resume  his  work  as  a  school-boy.  With  the  other  young  Turners, 
he  followed  Jahn  as  much  in  his  political  as  his  physical  regenerations, 
and  with  his  leader  he  was  imprisoned  for  excess  of  patriotism.  His 
four  months'  confinement  was  not  in  itself  a  great  hardship,  but  it  car- 
ried with  it  a  prohibition  to  study  in  any  Prussian  university,  and  this 
implied  his  exclusion  from  public  employment.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Halle,  and  Dresden,  and  then  at  twenty-one  took  part  in  the  Gredc 
struggle,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

Then,  encouraged  by  Niebuhr,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  Rome,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  only  to  be  again  imprisoned;  an 
enforced  idleness  which  he  used  in  tlie  composition  of  a  volume  of 
poems  of  the  merriest  kind,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  secure  a  stable 
position,  freed  himself  from  the  uncomfortable  results  of  his  early 
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patriotism  by  ooming  to  AmeriGa,  where  he  arrived  in  1827.  He  es- 
tablished a  swimnung-school  in  Boston  after  the  model  of  those  of 
Grermany,  but  soon  undertook  a  very  great  work, — ^the  preparation  of 
the  *^  Encyelopsedia  Americana/'  based  on  Brockhaus'a  ''  Conversations 
Lexicon/'  published  in  Philadelphia,  which  then  became  the  scene  of 
his  active  literary  labors.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
management  of  Oirard  College,  and  began  his  independent  authorship, 
until  he  went  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  in  1836,  as  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Political  Economy.  There  he  wrote  and  taught 
until  1867,  when  he  gladly  left  the  South. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  quietly  settled  at  Columbia 
College  in  New  York,  but  one  of  his  sons  went  into  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, another  with  the  Illinois  troops  into  the  Union  army,  and  a  third 
got  a  commission  in  the  r^ular  army,  and  he  himself  b^an  his  work 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  government  on  questions  of  military  and  inter- 
national law  by  preparing  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  government  of 
armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was 
in  constant  employment  in  that  direction,  putting  his  vast  store  of  learn- 
ing at  the  disposition  of  the  authorities  on  every  fitting  occasion.  He 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  leading  (German  professors 
Bluutschli,  Mohl,  Holtzendorff,  and  did  much  to  secure  in  Germany  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  for  the  world  by  securing 
perpetuation  of  the  American  Union,  and  to  make  America  alive  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  stru^le  with  France  which  secured  Grerman  unity. 
His  busy  life  ended  in  1872,  and  his  best  epitaph  was  his  own  favorite 
motto,  "  Patria  Cara,  Carior  Libertas,  Veritas  Carissima,''  for  Country, 
Liberty,  and  Truth  were  the  great  aims  of  all  he  wrote  and  spoko  and 
thought.  His  services  were  of  a  kind  not  often  within  the  reach  and 
range  of  a  single  life,  and  his  memory  deserves  to  be  honored  and  kept 
green  in  both  his  native  and  his  adopted  country.  He  was  well  repre* 
sented  in  the  Union  cause  by  his  two  sons,  Hamilton,  who  served  in 
the  Ninety-second  Illinois,  and  died  in  1876,  an  officer  of  the  army, 
and  Guido,  still  in  the  r^ular  service,  through  whom  his  name  is 
perpetuated  in  the  army  register,  while  the  death  of  another  son  on 
the  Confederate  side  was  another  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Gteneral  August  V.  Kautz  was  born  in  Baden  in  1828,  and  came 
as  a  lad  to  this  country,  where  his  family  settled  in  Ohio.  At  the  out* 
break  of  the  Mexican  war  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Ohio  Regiment,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
i^ular  army.  He  was  captain  of  cavalry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, commanded  his  regiment,  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  under  McOlellan, 
in  the  operations  before  Richmond,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Second 
Ohio  Cavalry  and  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  and 
brevetted  major-general  in>both  the  volunteer  and  regular  service.  He 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fifleenth  Infantry  after  the  war,  and 
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18  now  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  and  is  the  anther  of  some  ex* 
oellent  works  on  various  subjects  of  military  science. 

The  Germans  served  in  large  numbers  in  cavalry  and  artillery  com- 
panies of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  notably  from  Texas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  many  of  them  gained  distinction  in  this  service.  Kentucky 
had  its  infantry  raiment  and  its  cavalry  company  of  Germans  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  many  Germans  in  its  loyal  raiments  during  the  Re- 
bellion, notably  Companies  E  and  G  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  Barth^s 
company  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Kentucky  Volunteers.  Among  the 
Germans  whose  services  in  Texas  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  once 
familiar  name  of  William  Langenheim,  and  of  his  associates,  Gustavus 
Schleicher  in  Texas  and  J.  A.  Wagener  in  South  Carolina  served  the 
Confederacy.  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  had  among  their  leading 
Union  men  two  representative  Germans, — Christian  Boselios  and 
Michael  Hahn. 

General  Grodfrey  Weitzel  was  born  in  Germany  in  1836,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  as  a  child,  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  in  1855  graduated  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  He  served  with  Butler  and  Banks  in  the 
South,  and  led  a  division  under  Grant  in  the  final  conquest  of  Rich- 
mond. After  the  war  he  was  constantly  employed  in  his  profession, 
until  his  untimely  death  in  Philadelphia,  March  19,  1884. 

General  Pennypacker,  the  colonel  of  the  Thirty-fourth  United  States 
Infantry,  is  a  Pennsylvanian  whose  name  bespeaks  his  German  origin. 
In  the  Ninety-second  and  Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania  he  won  honors 
well  entitling  him  to  his  high  place  in  the  regular  army. 

Colonel  Alexander  von  Schrader,  born  in  (Germany,  a  soldier  by 
training,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Ohio,  and  be- 
came a  major  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Infantry  of  the  regular  army,  dying 
in  service  August  6, 1867.  He  had  been  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty 
before  the  war,  but  his  distinguished  gallantry  and  efficient  military 
training  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

Joseph  Karge,  born  in  Prussia,  colonel  Second  New  Jersey  Cav- 
alry, and  first  lieutenant  Eighth  Cavalry,  was  a  gallant  soldier. 

A  study  of  the  roister  of  officers  of  the  army  from  1779  shows  a 
large  proportion  of  Germans, — beginning  with  Kalb  and  Steuben, 
through  the  Grerman  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers  and  other  staff  corps,  down  to  the  successive  wars 
of  1812  and  1846.  During  the  Rebellion  many  old  soldiers  of  Grerman 
birth  were  rewarded  by  commissions,  and  not  a  few  distinguished  Ger- 
man volunteers  were  also  appointed  in  the  r^ular  army, — among  them 
Blucher,  Von  Hermann,  Luettwitz,  Michalowski,  Von  Schirach. 


^  J.  G.  BOSENOABTEN. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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DESERTION:  SOME  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

Manv  and  very  different  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  very 
large  percentage  of  desertions  from  the  army,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  any  time  the  subject  may  come  up  for  discussion  among  officers 
there  will  be  nearly  as  many  reasons  assigned  for  it  as  there  are  indi- 
viduals present.  One  will  declare  that  the  principal  cause  is  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  rations  issued  \  another  the  pay ;  while  the 
third  will  probably  have  an  entirely  different  theory  which  he  will 
insist  moves  the  hearts  (and  legs)  of  the  government  truants. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  any  (me  thing  or  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  a  majority  of  the  desertions^  but  that  many  and  various 
causes  contribute  to  it^  and  that  the  number  of  such  escapades  can  be 
very  materially  lessened  if  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter ;  and  if 
such  increase  of  attention  shall  result  from  it,  the  object  of  this  article 
will  have  been  accomplished. 

First,  then,  let  us  glance  at  the  manner  of  recruiting  for  the  army 
at  large,  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  recruits  are  obtained,  and 
the  character  of  the  material. 

All  the  recruiting  stations  (outside  of  regular  garrisons)  are  in  large 
cities ;  and  while  good  men  are  obtained  there,  any  recruiting  offices 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  come  to  him  to  enlist  are  ''floaters,^'  men  who  have  no  settled 
homes  or  places  of  abode,  and  who  ^^take  on''  because  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do  at  the  time.  In  a  conversation  with  an  officer  on 
such  service  in  an  eastern  city  last  year,  the  number  of  recruits  he  was 
enlisting  was  alluded  to,  and  he  stated  that  he  would  '^  probably  have 
twice  or  three  times  as.  many  as  soon  as  the  canal  and  river  closed,  as 
the  loose  class  would  want  some  place  for  winter.''  This  was  the  ma- 
terial he  expected  to  send  on  to  the  depot, — ^not  men  of  known  good 
antecedents,  whose  characters  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  reference 
to  former  employers,  but  men  who  looked  to  the  barracks  only  as  a 
shelter  during  the  cold  months ;  too  often  the  dr^  of  society,  viewing 
their  enlistment  as  a  contract  they  were  at  liberty  to  break  at  any  time^ 
r^ardless  of  the  oath  they  took  at  the  time  it  was  made,  frequently 
only  seeking  the  uniform  as  a  disguise  to  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  or  '^  d^enerate  scions  of  a  noble  ancestry,'^ 
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seeking  the  ranks  as  a  place  to  end  a  career  began  in  wildneas  and 
reveling  debaacheiy. 

The  strong  hand  of  discipline,  rightly  applied,  may  develop  good 
out  of  this  apparently  demoralized  class,  bat  it  is  an  erroneous  idea 
that  discipline  can  '*  lick  all  rough  cubs  into  shape,"  and  even  if  it  could, 
the  time  of  the  officer  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  "  the  worse  the  man  the  better  the  soldier."  Such  recruits 
might  be  best  for  an  army  of  buccaneers,  or  one ,  organized  only  for 
conquest  and  plunder ;  they  are  the  worst  for  such  an  army  as  this 
government  should  maintain. 

Such  men  are  always  impatient  of  discipline,  and  chafe  under  its 
restraints.  Unaccustomed,  even  in  childhood,  to  any  restraint  not 
accompanied  by  an  actual  show  of  brute  force,  they,  as  they  arrive  at 
the  time  when  they  must  in  some  way,  houest  or  otherwise,  obtain 
their  own  living,  refuse  to  submit  to  any,  and  if  found  in  honest  call- 
ings leave  their  employer  the  moment  it  is  attempted  if  any  other 
way  or  place  seems  open  to  them.  They  find  camp  or  garrison  dis- 
cipline irksome,  and  get  away  from  it  at  the  first  opportunity/ 

There  are  scarcely  sufficient  inducements  offered  to  the  recruits  to 
obtain  the  most  desirable  class  of  men.  The  pay  of  the  private  soldier 
is  no  better,  if  as  good  as  that  of  the  average  day-laborer  on  the  streets 
of  villages  or  cities,  and  does  not  compare  with  that  of  the  skilled 
artisan,  and  if  any  of  this  latter  class  enter  the  service  it  may  be  safely 
calculated  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ^^  there  is  a  screw  loose  some- 
where." Then,  too,  public  opinion  is,  to  a  great  extent,  at  fault. 
'' Anything  will  do  for  a  regular  soldier,"  ^^  the  poorest  use  you  can 
make  of  a  man  is  to  make  him  a  soldier,"  and  kindred  expressions  can 
be  heard  at  any  time,  even  from  those  who  think  we  should  have  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  who  are  very  glad  to  see  that  same 
^^  anything"  when  rioting  and  incendiarism  endanger  their  propertjr. 
On  no  subject,  unless  it  be  the  navy,  is  the  public  less  informed  than 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  army,  and  about  none  do  they  care  leas, 
except  when  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support.  In  many  localities  the 
man  who  should  apprehend  the  deserter,  or  give  information  which 
should  lead  to  his  arrest,  would  be  looked  upon  as  intermeddling  in 
affairs  that  did  not  concern  him,  and  the  arrested  party  as  a  martyr  to 
a  harsh  and  cruel  despotism ;  and  the  culprit,  once  away  from  his  post^ 

^  There  is  no  class  of  men  for  whom  the  writer  has  a  warmer  feeling  than  for 
the  honest,  faithful  soldier,  come  he  whence  he  may,  and  he  would  not  have  anj 
strictures  on  enlisted  men  which  may  be  thought  to  have  crept  into  this  article 
applied  to  this  class.  On  the  contrary,  he  insists  that  the  good  soldier  deserree  more 
credit  than  he  generally  gets,  and  believes  that  very  many  of  them  who  have  spent, 
it  may  be,  the  best  of  their  lives  in  the  service,  have  as  much  pride  in  it,  as  much 
esprit  de  corps,  as  can  be  found  among  any  class  of  men  in  any  army.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  insinuate  that  the  army  has  not  good  men  in  its  ranks ,-  that  would 
f^e  preposterously  false.    We  want  to  be  rid  of  the  bad  and  haFe  more  good. 
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in  such  a  neighborhood  is  oomparativelj  safe  from  apprehension,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  the  absconding  soldier  to  dispose  of  his 
arms,  or  even  his  horse,  to  many  men  on  the  frontier  who  would 
resent  in  a  very  forcible  manner  any  doubt  >of  their  honesty.  The 
average  American,  bom  on  the  soil  of  native  parents,  ha^  an  instinc- 
tive liking  to  be  his  own  master,  and  considers  himself  as  good  as,  if 
not  better  than,  any  one  else.  He  loves  to  be  free  to  come  and  go  at 
his  own  pleasure,  to  wear  what  he  pleases,  and  to  say  what  he  pleases, 
and  of  and  to  whom  he  pleases.  If  he  denies  himself  any  of  these 
things  he  means  to  be  well  paid  for  that  denial.  He  will  not  consider 
the  pay  of  a  private  soldier,  with  the  present  chances  of  promotion, 
enough  for  it,  consequently  he  will  not  enter  the  service,  especially  if 
he  must  go  into  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  just-landed  foreigner,  or 
the  dock-loafer  or  bummer  of  the  city.  He  may  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  army  and  army  life,  he  is  not  going  to  a  city  recruiting  office  to 
learn.  Until  he  is  offered  better  inducements  and  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  it  he  will  not  enter  the  army ;  until  he  does,  it  must  be 
recruited  principally  from  the  classes  first  alluded  to,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  the  case  the  morale  will  not  be  improved. 

Much  stress  has  sometimes  been  placed  upon  the  plan  of  ^^  localiz- 
ing'' the  different  regiments  in  recruiting  for  them,  but  so  long  as  the 
population  of  our  country  retains  its  present  migratory  character,  a 
man  making  his  home  in  an  eastern  city  to^ay,  and  to-morrow  storting 
for  the  extreme  frontier,  or  trice  veraaj  such  a  measure  will  be  of  no 
advantage.  The  man  enlisted  in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  may,  a  week 
before,  have  had  his  home  in  New  York  or  Boston,  and  if  he  deserts 
may  go  at  once  to  Philadelphia  or  Buffiilo,  and  all  trace  of  him  be  lost. 

If,  however,  more  effi)rt  could  be  made  to  enlist  young  men  from 
the  smaller  country  towns,  or  from  the  rural  population,  paying  them 
enough  to  make  the  service  attractive  in  a  pecuniary  way  to  those  who 
depend  upon  manual  labor  of  an  unskilled  character  for  a  livelihood, 
and  increasing  it  for  skilled  labor  (if  we  must  make  our  troops  erect 
their  own  shelter,  shoe  the  army  mule,  and  drive  the  quartermaster's 
teams),  also  adding  well  to  it  for  each  year  of  service,  or  with  the 
chevrons  of  the  non-commissioned  officer,  with  the  promise  of  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  keep  him  from  want  at  the  close  of  twenty-five  or  thirfy 
years'  honorable  service,  there  would  soon  be  no  want  of  recruits  fully 
competent  for  any  position  among  enlisted  men.'    Then  add  a  proviso 

'  The  present  increase  of  pay  for  length  of  service,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  have  not  been  overlooked  as  these  lines  are  being  written.  Why  not 
make  the  increase  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  pay  of  the  grade,  as  is  now  done  with 
the  commissioned  officer,  and  pay  the  old  soldier,  if  he  so  prefer,  a  certain  sum 
quarterly  (as  pensions %re  now  paid),  instead  of  forcing  him  to  separate  himself 
from  friends  and  enter  the  Home,  or  else  lose  any  benefit  that  could  be  derived 
from  long  and  faithful  service  ?  The  establishment  of  the  Home  was  a  wise  and 
beneficent  measure,  but  many  discharged  men  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
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that  a  certain  fixed  per  oent  of  the  appointments  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  commissioned  officer  should  (not  might)  be  made  from  among  the 
non-commissioned  officers  who  could  pass  the  required  ezaminationy 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  and  the  army  would  get  more  of  a  class 
now  but  sparsely  represented,  but  badly  needed,  and  who  would  not 
desert  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  '^  Cheap''  goods  and 
'^  cheap''  men  generally  cost  more  in  the  end  than  better  material. 

"  The  ration"  is  frequently  given  as  a  potent  cause  for  desertion,  and 
yet  it  is  said  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  better  fed  than  any 
other.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  bad  cooking,  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  till  we  have  authority  to  enlist  skilled  cooks  and  give  cooking 
lessons  at  depots ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  die  men  who 
desert,  and  give  the  food  supply  or  want  of  it  as  a  reason,  never  had  as 
much  food  before  they  entered  the  service  as  was  placed  before  them 
in  barrack  mess-rooms.  The  writer  has  lived  on  the  army  ration  in 
camp  and  on  campaign,  and  at  times  when  it  could  not  be  supple- 
mented by  such  vegetables  as  can  now  be  obtained  at  almost  eveiy 
post,  but  has  never  seen  the  time  when  he  could  consume  all  that  the 
ration  return  would  allow  him.  (One  deserter  from  a  command  serv- 
ing in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  in  1877,  who  stated  that  he  ^'  left 
because  he  could  not  get  enough  to  eat,"  was  known  to  have  eaten 
twenty-six  '^  hard  tack"  in  one  day,  in  addition  to  the  usual  allowance 
of  coffee,  beans,  bacon,  etc.,  but  his  appetite  is  thought  to  be  exceptional.) 

The  food  for  the  barrack  can  be  made  as  plentiful  in  quantity  and 
of  as  good  quality  as  that  used  in  lumber  and  mining  camps,  or  at  the 
majority  of  frontier  ranches,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  at  such  places 
that  '^  the  man  who  makes  the  most  trouble  about  his  food  is  the  one 
who  had  least  of  it  elsewhere."  We  must  look  further  for  a  sensible 
plea  for  the  deserter  to  urge. 

THE  CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE  COMES    IN  FOR  A  6HABE  OF   BLAME. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  starvation  or  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  clothing  can  be  construed  into  a  show  of  cause  for  violation  of  his 
oath  by  the  soldier.  But  he  does  have  just  cause  of  complaint  about 
clothing.  Nine-tenths  of  that  issued  ready-made  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
an  ordinary  form  without  a  great  alteration,  and  any  officer  can  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  recruit  who  '^joins''  from  depot  habited  in  unal- 
tered garments.  This  alteration  must  now  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  soldier,  and  it  has  lately  been  shown  by  an  inspector  that  it  costs 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  a  heavy  tax  for  them  to  pay  for  the  privily  of  fin- 
ishing the  work  of  the  clothing  department  In  most  companies  the 
tailor  is  the  best  paid  man  of  the  organization. 

shelter,  as  they  look  upon  it  rather  in  the  light  of  an  almshoose ;  and  it  does  a  mar- 
ried  man  little  good,  as  he  cannot  take  his  wife^or  family  there. 
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Then  there  is  no  extra  allowanoe  made  for  soldiers  employed  as* 
laborers,  where  clothing  is  worn  out  twice  as  rapidly  as  if  not  so  em- 
ployed, nor  is  any  difference  made  for  the  extra  quantity  needed  in 
higher  latitudes.  As  the  soldier  must  do  the  work  assigned  him,  and 
at  the  station  to  which  he  is  ordered,  he  should  not  be  taxed  for  his 
obedience.' 

WITH    KOBE    FREQUENT    PAYMEIHS    THERE    WOULD    BE    FEWER 

DESERTIONS. 

This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
monthly  payments  would  or  would  not  be  any  improvement  on  the 
present  bimonthly  plan.  But  the  man  who  is  ready  to  desert  has,  as 
a  general  thing,  but  few  scruples  of  conscience,  and  any  failure  of  funds 
for  his  purpose  in  a  l^al  way  would  be  made  good  by  sale  of  his 
arms,  horse,  or  clothing,  or  those  of  his  comrades  would  be  levied  on, 
and  consent  of  owners  dispensed  with.  It  is  true  that  desertions  are. 
generally  looked  for  after  ^^  pay-day,^'  but  a  change  to  any  shorter 
period  would  only  bring  ''  deserter's  day"  so  much  more  frequently. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SOLDIERS  AS  LABORERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  prolific  source  of  desertion. 
AU  recruits  enlisting  for  the  first  time  do  it  expecting  to  be  soldiers^ 
and  not  laborers.  If  they  wish  to  live  on  laborers'  pay,  and  do  the 
work  of  the  "  farm-hand,"  the  "  navvy,"  or  the  street-laborer,  they  can 
do  it  without  enlisting.  If  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  and  sober  and  honest,  he 
can  make  better  wages  working  at  his  trade  out  of  the  army  than  in 
it.  When  enlisted  his  trade  is  noted  on  his  descriptive-list,  and  if  he 
has  any  skill  that  can  be  of  use  to  the  quartermaster,  even  if  it  be  only 
ability  to  drive  a  team,  he,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  has  been  but  a  few 
months  with  his  company  before  he  finds  himself  taken  from  most  of 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  ordered  to  report  for  labor,  as  an  ^^  extra  or 
daily  duty  man,"  for  a  remuneration  which  will  not  exceed,  all  allow- 
ances included,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  when  mechan- 
ics in  civil  life,  at  work  at  the  same  calling  (particularly  on  tiie  fron- 
tier), can  earn  from  two  to  three  times  that  sum.^    He  may  be  turned 

*  Those  excellent  articles,  the  canvas  jacket  and  overalls,  have  been  issued 
■ince  this  article  was  first  penned. 

^  A  blacksmith  serving  first  enlistment  is  detailed  in  the  quartermaster's  shop  to 
work  at  his  trade.    He  gets 
Pay  as  soldier  per  day,  @  $18.00  per  month,  twenty-six  working  days  .  |0.60 

Bxtra  duty  pay 86 

Bation 17 

Clothing  (about) 20 

Total  $1.22 

Employed  in  shop  of  civilian  in  any  town,  from  $16.00  to  $18.00  per 
week $2.60  to  8.00 
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out  for  an  hoar's  drill  two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  and  for  the  Sab- 
bath morning  and  monthly  inspection,  bat  he  oomes  to  them  tired  and 
dissatisfied,  in  poor  condition  to  go  through  the  exercises ;  is  awkward 
and  not  well  '^set  up;'^  has  not  learned,  or,  if  he  has^  has  forgotten 
some  of  the  manual  or  company  movements ;  is  put  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible  by  the  first  sergeant,  but  his  errors  and  appearance 
are  noted  by  his  company  commander  or  the  inspector,  and  the  first 
sergeant  ordered  to  see  that  they  are  not  repeated.  The  unlucky 
'^  extra  duty  man''  getB  a  ^^  roughing,"  and,  conscious  that  he  is  not  to 
blame,  loses  his  temper,  curses  the  service  and  all  connected  with  it, 
and  leaves  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  find  employment  without 
trouble  and  at  better  wages. 

THE  RESTRAINTS    OF  DISCIPLINE. 

'' Without  discipline  an  army  is  but  an  armed  mob"  is  very 
true.  It  mutit  be  maintained,  and  to  that  end  what  may  seem  to  be 
harsh  measures  must  at  times  be  resorted  to.  But  with  the  very  in- 
dependent ideas  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  free  country, 
any  attempt  at  coercive  measures  is  construed  at  once  into  an  abridge 
ment  of  their  natural  rights,  and  umbrage  taken  accordingly.  The 
servant  of  the  people  forgets  that  on  his  enlistment  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  ''  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  appointed  over  him,  according 
to  law,"  and  that  in  the  sense  intended  by  that  oath  the  sergeant  or 
corporal  of  his  company  is  an  officer,  and,  tired  of  his  bargain,  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  worn  away,  he  avoids  further  injury  to  his 
feelings  by  quietly  taking  his  departure,  and  has  his  name  entered  at 
the  foot  of  the  next  muster-roll  as  having  gone  to  join  the  innumerable 
caravan  who  have  shuffled  off  the  garb  of  the  country's  defenderSy  and 
who  will,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  ever  after  in  dread  of  appre- 
hension and  punishment. 

ABUSES  UNDER  THE    PLEAS  OF    DISCIPLINE. 

But  the  deserter  is  not  always  the  only  person  to  whom  blame  can 
be  attached.  While,  as  has  already  been  stated,  discipline  miui  be 
maintained,  it  sometimes  becomes  d^raded  into  tyranny.*  In  some 
companies  the  first  sergeant  is  virtually  the  company  commander. 

Can  hire  board  equal  to  that  of  mess-room  in  garrison             ....  $0.76 
Clothing  suitable  for  labor,  not  more  than  the  uniform 20 

Daily  necessary  expenses $0.96 

Leaving  difference  in  favor  of  civilian 8S 

In  Montana,  in  1882,  such  workmen  could  get  $4.00  per  day. 

A  The  writer  is  aware  that  here  he  is  approaching  "  the  danger  line/'  but  nearly 
twenty  years'  service  as  an  officer  has  given  him  ample  opportunity  to  study  this 
subject ;  and  the  wrongs  alluded  to  as  having  been  perpetrated  on  the  enlnted  man 
have,  with  one  exception,  occurred  under  his  own  observation. 
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His  captain,  fond  of  ease,  allows  him  the  largest  possible  discretion, 
and  to  save  trouble  to  himself,  though  he  may  as  a  man  be  a  friend  of 
justice,  will  hear  no  complaints  against  him,  or  listen  to  any  soldier 
who  may  come  to  him  without  the  sergeant's  permission.  Thus,  if  the 
sergeant  is  inclined  to  be  tyrannical,  or  holds  a  spite  against  the  soldier, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  life  a  hell.  Arraigned  for  desertion 
before  a  court-martial  at  one  of  the  posts  on  the  frontier  a  few  years 
since,  a  soldier  pleaded  in  his  defense  that  he  was  daily  tyrannized 
over  by  his  first  sergeant,  and  his  applications  for  permission  to  appeal 
to  his  company  commander  were  refused,  and  that  when  he  did  appeal, 
despite  the  sergeant's  prohibition,  he  was  sent  back  without  redress, 
*^  because  he  had  come  in  defiance  of  orders,"  and  proved  by  several 
witnesses  that  he  had  then  been  told  by  the  first  sergeant  that  he 
would  '^  make  it  hotter  than  h — ^1  for  him  if  he  remained,  and  if  he 
would  leave  he  would  see  that  he  was  not  hunted  for."  He  was  not 
*' hunted  for,"  but  was  accidentally  reoognixed  six  months  after,  and 
the  court  sentenced  him  to  two  years'  confinement  in  a  military  peni- 
tentiary, and  he  probably  served  out  his  time.  The  man  who  drove 
khn  io  the  erine  went  tmpumshedy  and  out  of  seventeen  desertions  from 
the  post  (eleven  of  them  from  the  same  company)  in  a  few  months, 
five  of  those  captured  told  similar  stories,  and  with  a  fair  show  of 
truth. 

In  1876  the  writer  saw  a  young  recruit  who  had  just  joined  the 
company,  and  had,  apparently,  in  him  the  material  for  a  good  soldier, 
knocked  down  by  a  blow  from  the  fist  of  his  first  sergeant  for  a  few 
seconds'  delay  in  falling  in  for  fatigue  duty.  In  this  case  the  regi- 
mental commander  promptly  punished  the  offender  by  arrest,  but  he 
was  never  tried,  and  the  recruit  incurred  his  lasting  enmity  by  com- 
plaining of  his  treatment  It  is  true  that  the  position  of  a  first  sergeant 
is  a  most  difficult  one  to  fill.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires ; 
if  strict,  and  up  to  the  line  of  duty,  he  will  be  liable  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  shirks  and  malingerers  of  the  company ;  if  slack,  dis< 
dpline  will  fail,  and  he  lose  his  place ;  but  strictness  does  not  mean 
tyranny,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  between  the  soldier 
and  his  right  of  appeal.  Punish  the  appellant  if  he  complains  without 
cause,  but  before  striking,  hear.  Non-commissioned  officers  should  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks  only  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  A  hot- 
tempered  company  commander,  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  and  who 
allows  at  times  his  temper  to  overpower  his  judgment,  is  too  apt  to 
act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  reduce  to  the  ranks  for  an  insuffi- 
cient reason,  which  he  may  realize  when  his  passion  has  cooled  and  the 
injury  done  is  beyond  repair. 

While  the  pay  of  tlte  private  soldier  is  too  small  to  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  that  out  of  the  army,  the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer  is  still  worse.     The  pay  of  a  first  sergeant  should  not  be  less 
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than  fifty  dollars  per  moDth.  Instances  could,  if  necessary,  be  cited  in 
which  men  who  had  served  three  enlistments  and  were  discharged  as 
first  sergeants  are  receiving  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  as  foremen 
or  superintendents  in  large  manufacturing  establishments  in  eastern 
cities.  Ordnance,  quartermaster,  and  commissary  sergeants,  and  hos- 
pital stewards  have  charge  of,  and  are  indirectly  responsible  for,  large 
amounts  of  property,  and  the  sei^eant-major  who  is  not  a  correct  and 
trusty  business  man  is  not  fit  for  his  place.  If  the  commissioned 
portion  is  called  the  brain  of  the  army,  then  the  non-commissioned 
part  may  be  likened  to  the  skeleton,  and  it  must  be  well  formed  and 
developed  from  good  material,  or  the  whole  physique  be  of  little  utility. 

Constant  and  long-continued  control  of  others,  especially  where 
commands  are  given  as  they  must  be  in  the  army,  tends  to  develop 
habits  of  brusqueness  and  imperiousness,  and  to  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  military  life  may  make  the  most  kind-hearted  of  men 
seem  harsh  and  unfeeling.  Those  of  us  who  saw  our  first  service  as 
volunteer  officers  or  soldiers  will  never  forget  the  feelings  with  which 
we  first  heard  the  orders  of  '^  ihe  r^ulars''  given,  or  those  with  which 
we  regarded  those  whom  we  called  tyrants  when  we  saw  them  enforce 
what  we  afterwards  found  to  be  only  necessary  measures  of  discipline; 
and  the  same  feelings  doubtless  find  place  in  the  mind  of  the  recruit  of 
to-day,  when,  fresh  from  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  his  former 
life,  he  gets  his  first  lessons  in  drill  or  discipline.  But  the  wearer  of 
shouldeiF-straps  as  well  as  of  chevrons  is  not  aiu>ays  free  from  blame. 
The  fact  that  one  man  has  such  power  to  make  or  mar  the  comfort  of 
his  fellow-men  as  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  officer,  should  make 
him  very  careAil  how  that  power  is  exercised.  Not  only  the  comfort 
of  one  individual,  but  the  honor  of  his  profession,  and  through  it  the 
honor  and  good  of  his  country,  may  rest  to  some  extent  on  his  action. 
The  brutal  captain  who  knocked  down  in  sheer  wantonness  the 
largest  man  in  his  company,  as  he  stood  at  *^  attention^'  at  the  foot  of 
his  bunk  in  quarters  at  a  certain  post  in  Western  Kansas  fifteen  years 
since,  did  not  disgrace  himself  alone,  but  the  whole  service,  commis- 
sioned and  enlisted ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  actually  did  it 
more  lasting  harm  than  is  done  by  the  querulous,  captious,  fault-finding 
company  commander,  who  keeps  up  a  perpetual  series  of  measures  that 
wear  out  the  patience  of  all  who  serve  under  his  command.  The  con- 
stant dropping  of  water  on  the  head  of  a  victim  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  worst  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  and  certain  to  drive  men 
mad.  Subalterns  and  enlisted  men  alike  go  mad  under  the  treatment 
of  such  an  officer. 

Two  companies  of  the  same  raiment  serve  at  the  same  station. 
The  captain  of  one  is  an  officer  of  the  abov%  description,  the  other 
a  quiet,  but  firm  man,  always  ready  to  listen  to  and  investigate  the 
complaint  of  the  soldier,  or  any  reasonable  excuse  for  seeming  failure 
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in  any  duty.  The  firet  is  always  in  trouble  with  his  company,  and 
makes  and  '^  breaks"  non-commissioned  officers  with  fearful  rapidity ; 
has  a  guard-house  full  of  delinquents,  and  a  batch  of  charges  always 
on  the  way  to  or  from  headquarters,  and  is  ever  in  need  of  recruits  to 
replace  deserters.  No  '^  sub''  who  can  avoid  it  will  stay  in  his  com- 
pany. He  has  nothing  soldierly  about  him  except  the  color  of  his  uni- 
form, and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  constant  complainants  about  **  the 
morale  of  the  service  being  lost.''  In  the  other  company,  recruited  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first,  nonHX)inmi8sioned  officers  serve  two  or  even 
three  enlistments  as  such,  certain  of  chevrons  and  good  treatment  if  they 
perform  their  duty,  the  guard-house  has  no  occupant  for  months,  and 
for  a  year  but  one  man  deserts.  Are  the  enlisted  men  only  of  the 
first  company  in  fault? 

Every  case  of  desertion  should  be  most  thoroughly  investigated,  if 
possible,  by  a  board  of  three  officers,  and  their  report  forwarded  to 
headquarters  of  the  department  or  of  the  army,  and  the  examination, 
if  necessary,  made  under  oath.  This,  if  any  cause,  such  as  tyranny, 
deficiency  of  discipline,  etc.,  existed,  would  bring  it  to  view,  and  perhaps 
enable  the  proper  authorities  to  correct  it ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  such 
an  investigation  was  to  be  expected  would  act  as  a  check  upon  any  petty 
fyranny. 

No  man  who  has  been  a  deserter  should,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  be  re- 
ceived again  as  a  soldier,  and  if  possible,  when  convicted  of  the  offisnse, 
some  indelible  mark  should  be  placed  upon  him,  to  show  the  officer,  if 
he  should  again  present  himself  for  enlistment,  that  he  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  the  service  needed.  So  long  as  men  have  their  bodies 
tattooed,  as  is  so  common  with  sailors,  as  a  caprice,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  cruel,  nor  need  it  be  in  a  position  to  be  seen,  except  as  when 
stripped  for  examination.  Now  a  man  may  desert,  and  if  he  desires 
to  enter  the  service  again  the  chances  of  his  detection  are  reduced  to 

« 

a  minimum. 

The  delay  in  bringing  cases  to  trial,  and  in  waiting  for  the  confirma- 
tion or  disapproval  of  sentence,  does  not  seem  to  be  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  service,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  they  can  be  readily  done 
away  with.  It  might  be  done  to  some  extent  by  enlarging  the  powers 
of  garrison  courts,  and  making  the  time  of  sentence,  if  one  of  confine- 
ment, date  from  that  of  conclusion  of  trial.  If  the  prisoner  is  de- 
clared not  guilty,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  or  the  president 
of  the  court  should  have  authority  to  at  once  release  him  from  confine- 
ment, without  waiting  for  tedious  and  perhaps  irr^ular  communica- 
tion with  higher  authority.  Nor  is  it  conducive  to  discipline  to  have 
prisoners  serving  sentence  and  those  not  yet  tried  confined  and  worked 
together.  It  has  too  much  the  look  of  believing  every  man  guilty  till 
he  proves  himself  innocent,  instead  of  the  reverse.  A  recruit  may  be 
in  confinement  for  his  first  and  a  slight  ofiense,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
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fair  or  right  to  subject  hiniy  untried,  to  the  same  treatment  that  is  im- 
posed upon  the  hardened  offender.  It  must  tend  to  destroy  his  sense 
of  self-respect,  and  to  make  the  descent  to  crime  more  easy  in  the 
future. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
soldier  could,  upon  certain  conditions  and  payment  of  some  specified 
sum,  purchase  his  discharge  would  tend  to  lessen  desertion.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  done.  Each  man  recruited  represents 
a  certain  sum  expended  by  the  government  which  it  should  not  lose, 
and  most  of  the  men  recruited  have  not  funds  enough,  nor  will  they 
save  enough,  to  repay  that  expense,  and  it  will  not  be  equal  justice  to 
all  or  for  ^^  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number''  to  allow  some  to 
purchase  their  way  out,  and  not  allow  all  to  do  so  who  may  desire  iU 
It  gives  the  man  who  may  happen  to  have  wealthy  friends  an  advan- 
tage over  his  poorer  and  less  fortunate  comrade,  and  will  also  tend  to 
take  men  out  of  the  service  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  of  use  to  it. 

Small  as  our  army  is  and  must  continue  to  be,  unless  in  case  of 
some  emergency  arising  that  shall  call  for  its  sudden  increase,  it  should 
contain  only  the  best  obtainable  material.  That  we  can  obtain  is  the  best 
in  the  world ;  but  we  will  not  get  it  till  we  ofier  better  pay  and.  better 
prospects  for  the  future  than  we  do  at  present.  We  cannot  put  the  baton 
of  a  marshal  of  France  or  the  stars  of  a  general  officer  into  the  knapsack 
of  every  man  who  enlists,  but  he  can  have  a  better  opportunity  than  at 
present  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  commission ;  he  can  have  better  pay, 
better  clothing,  less  of  the  work  of  the  common  laborer,  and,  thei«fore, 
feel  more  like  a  soldier ;  can  have  more  and  speedier  justice,  and  more 
even  discipline.  Improvement  in  arms  has. demanded  change  of 
tactics.  The  two  combined  demand  more  intelligence  in  the  soldiers. 
To  obtain  that  intelligence  and  keep  U,  we  must  o&r  it  commensurate 
inducements  with  other  callings. 

Henry  Eohsyn, 
Fird  LieiUen/omt  Fifik  Infantry;  Breoet  Chptain  UJ3.A. 
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''BOBBY  SHAFTOEr 


Ik  days  of  jorei  in  Baby  lore 

(The  lore  of  A,  B,  C), 
There  runs  a  tale  of  Shaftoe's  voyage 

Across  the  boundless  sea. 

His  love  was  true.    His  eyes  were  blue. 

Like  gold  that's  finely  spun^ 
Beneath  his  brave  tarpaulin  shone 

His  bright  looks  in  the  sun. 

He  sailed  away  one  summer  day ; 

His  heart  was  light  and  free. 
He  wore  a  seaman's  blouse,  'tis  said, 

And  buckles  at  the  knee. 

The  waters  laughed  about  the  craft 

That  bore  this  sailor  lad, 
And  ran  and  danced,  and  upward  sprang. 

As  though  they  might  be  glad. 

They  leaped  in  sport  toward  the  port 

Whereat  he  stood  full  fair. 
Then  hastening  to  the  sandy  shore. 

They  kissed  two  white  feet  theta 


With  upraised  hand,  feet  in  the  sand, 

With  kirtle  red  and  white, 
Blythe  Bobby  Shaftoe's  sweetheart  stood 

And  watched  him  sail  from  sight. 

Yet  never  more,  in  early  lore. 

Find  we  that  Sailor  Boy ; 
Nor  know  we  aught  of  what  he  did. 

His  sorrow  or  his  joy. 

His  ship,  one  day,  sailed  far  away 

At  striking  of  some  bells. 
A  girl  believed  he  would  return. 

This  only  History  tells. 

Esmeralda  BorTiiE. 

April  16,  ISSa. 
Vol.  XII.— No.  6.  47 
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TI/E  FRENCH  ARMY, 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Thx  Unitsd  Sxbyics,  by  Major  William  H. 

Powell,  United  States  Army.] 

(Concluded  from  page  644.) 

The  oadre^  of  the  new  French  army  have  been  arranged  in  such  man- 
ner that  there  may  be  always  ready  to  plaoe  on  foot — ^in  the  interior — 
eighteen  active  army  oorps^  plus  the  fortress  garrisons. 

All  these  corps  are  exactly  alike.  They  are  framed  on  the  principle 
of  two.  Thus,  the  corps  comprises  two  divisions,  the  division  two 
brigades,  the  brigade  two  regiments,  the  raiment  four  battalions,  the 
battalion  four  companies. 

It  is  true  that  this  doubling  arrangement  is  broken  up  in  practice, 
for  the  regiment  is  subdivided  into  three  war-battalions,  and  one  for 
fortress  garrison. 

All  those  of  a  tactical  school — and  they  are  very  numerous  and 
wise— desired  that  the  military  organization  should  have  divided  itself 
by  three :  the  first  the  line  of  combat,  the  next  the  line  of  support,  and 
the  last  the  reserve. 

The  army  corps  then  would  have  had  three  divisions,  a  division 
three  brigades,  a  brigade  three  regiments,  a  regiment  four  battalions, — 
three  of  them  war, — and  the  battalions  six  companies ;  but  our  strate- 
gists would  have  eighteen  corps,  while  the  desires  of  the  tacticians  only 
permitted  twelve,  which  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  actual 
eighteen. 

If  one  should  search  history  for  the  formations  of  Napoleon  II., 
for  example,  he  will  find  that  there  were  no  fixed  ideas  on  this  grave 
question.  Sometimes  his  army  corps  had  two,  three,  and  frequently 
four  divisions  ;  sometimes  his  divisions  had  two  or  three  brigades ;  it 
was  of  no  consequence  to  him.  Often  he  had  his  divisions  and  bri- 
gades mixed,  composed  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  That  which  appears 
to  have  always  determined  .him  were  two  reasons,  which  could  not  be 
made  into  a  law  :  first,  the  capacity  of  the  general ;  second,  the  effect- 
iveness and  solidity  of  the  regiments.  But  that  which  is  of  the  first 
and  chief  import — that  which  predominates  over  everything — is  the 
necessity  of  a  permanent  organization  of  divisions  and  brigades,  which 
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wonid  enable  an  army  to  paas  rapidly  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing. 
When  the  campaign  comes  the  generals  must  depend  on  their  own 
genius,  the  configuration  of  the  ground  on  which  they  operate,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  hour,  using  their  troops  as  they  may  deem  best. 

Such  as  it  may  be,  the  following  is  the  organization  of  an  army 
corps :  one  staff  major-general  and  two  division  staff  majors ;  eight  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  eighteen  companies  each  (two  at  depot) ;  a  bat* 
talion  of  foot  chasseurs  of  five  companies  each  (one  at  depot) ;  two 
raiments  of  cavalry  (brigaded,  one  of  dragoons  and  one  of  cavalry 
limited  to  five  squadrons) ;  two  regiments  of  artillery  (brigaded,  of 
twelve  batteries  each,  all  the  batteries  being  mounted  except  three  of 
the  second  regiment  of  each  brigade,  which  are  horse-batteries) ;  a  bat- 
talion of  engineers  of  four  companies ;  a  train-guard  squadron,  and  three 
classes  of  secretaries,  of  supply,  of  workmen,  and  of  the  infirmary. 

The  eighteen  corps  of  the  interior  comprise  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  eighteen  battalions  of  foot  chasseurs,  thirty- 
six  r^meuts  of  cavalry,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  dragoons,  eighteen 
of  chasseurs  and  hussars,  thirty-six  regiments  of  artillery  (three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  mounted  and  fifty-four  horse-batteries),  eighteen 
battalions  of  engineers,  eighteen  train-squadrons,  etc. 

Besides  the  four  regiments  of  zouaves,  the  three  of  native  sharp- 
shooters, the  regiment  of  the  foreign  legion,  the  three  battalions  of 
African  light  infantry,  the  companies  of  disciplii^,  the  four  regiments 
of  African  chasseurs/  and  the  three  of  Spahis  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
(Algeria),  the  French  army  counts,  in  addition,  twelve  battalions  of 
chasseurs  &  pied^  twelve  raiments  of  cuirassierSf  fourteen  regiments  ^ 
of  chasseurs  and  hussars^  two  regiments  of  artillery,  two  raiments 
of  pc^nJUmierSj  eighteen  battalions  of  heavy  artillery  for  fortresses,  two 
battalions  of  engineers,  two  train-guard  squadrons,  etc.,  all  of  which 
could  be  utilized  for  the  reserve  of  the  grand  army  and  the  defense  of 
places  with  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  fourth  battalions. 

The  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  marine  service  would  also  furnish 
a  twentieth  army  corps,  to  which  would  only  have  to  be  added  some 
engineers,  cavalry,  and  some  of  the  administrative  force. 

Developed  by  a  complete  mobilization,  this  would  form  the  largest 
army  that  has  ever  been  collected  tc^ether  in  France.  The  army  which 
invaded  Russia  in  1812  did  not  number  more  than  six  hundred  thou-, 
sand  men.  And  the  active  infantry  of  our  eighteen  army  corps,  at 
one  thousand  men  to  a  battalion,  being  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  a 
corps,  gives  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  without  counting 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  men  of  the  fortress  battalions, 
the  African  army,  the  marine  infantry,  the  twelve  thousand  men  of  the 
battalions  of  disposable  chasseurs,  and  the  two  hundred  thousand  men 
of  the  depots.  Mobilization,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  will  give  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  foot-soldiers  in  the  ranks. 
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We  pnt  to  hamesB  four  handred  and  fiffy-six  mounted  and  horae 
batteries,  numbering  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirtj-siz  pieoes. 

These  last  figures— enormous,  fantastic,  and  colossal  as  they  appear 
—are  not  exaggerations.  They  are  the  official  figures  inscribed  on  the 
budget,  by  the  laws,  foreseen  by  administrative  scrutiny.  They  know 
where  they  will  find  the  horses ;  the  men  are  preserved  by  r^tstry  id 
the  batteries,  and  the  pieoes  are  on  the  wheels  in  the  arsenals. 

I  avow  that  when  I  think  of  the  immense  labor,  of  the  preparation 
which  surpasses  my  wildest  dreams,  I  wonder  if  the  true  Bamollots 
are  not  the  writers  who  boast  of  the  brave  men  whose  work  this  is. 

The  army  is,  then,  the  nation !  the  Tvaiional  army,  as  it  has  been 
termed  in  a  Grerman  book,  which  has  made  more  stir  on  our  side  than 
that  of  Grermany.  This  is  what  it  becomes  necessary  to  confess, — when 
one  speaks  half  seriously  of  the  army  as  I  have  done, — and  one  cannot 
hide  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  organized  for  a  word  that  one  must  pro- 
nounce in  a  low  tone, — the  word  revenge  ! 

The  eighteen — and  in  need  the  twenty — ^French  corps  are  copied, 
number  and  organization,  from  the  Oerman  army.  It  is  on  the  Rhine 
that  instinctively  converges  the  thoughts  of  the  military  of  the  two 
nations.  Since  Jena,  Prussia  has  taken  more  than  sixty  years  to  satisfy 
her  vengeance, — one  knows  that  the  days  following  defeats  are  long, — 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  French  may  know,  in  a  hundred  years  the 
same  as  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  thirteen  years,  that  they  will  always 
be  the  vanquished  for  Europe  if  th^  do  not  efface  from  the  German 
flags  the  dates  of  1870  and  1871.  This  will  be  the  work  of  onr 
^  children,  our  grandchildren,  or  our  great-grandchildren,  to  strike  the 
blow,  because  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  done,  in  order  that  France  may 
not  renounce  the  supremacy  which  caused  Frederick  to  say, — 

^^  If  I  was  king  of  France  I  would  not  allow  a  shot  to  be  fired  in 
Europe  without  my  consent.^' 

Times  are  changed,  they  say.  Yes,  and  the  cannon  also.  But  at 
St.  Petersburg,  at  London,  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  they  copy  our  books, 
our  dramas ;  they  have  strong  desires  for  our  artistic  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians,  actors;  they  play  our  operas,  our  ballets;  they  imitate  our 
styles ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fleeting  churlishness  of  our  realistic  school, 
the  influence  of  our  French  spirit — ^the  spirit  of  Rabelais,  of  Moli^, 
of  Voltaire,  of  Hugo,  of  the  grand,  true,  and  original  French — still 
makes  itself  felt.     Why  should  our  cannon  cause  less  stir? 


TnE  ABMY  AND  THE  PABIBIAN8. 

The  Parisians  love  the  army.  They  have  always  had  one,  for 
various  reasons, — as  much  by  choice  as  by  the  number  of  regiments 
which  have  been  formed  there. 

Paris,  in  the  olden  time,  was  garrisoned  by  the  French  guards, — 
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those  beautiful  soldiers  with  dress  of  blue,  trimmed  with  scarlet  and 
with  white  laces,  reputed  for  their  love  and  their  bravery,  and  who, 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  king,  took  the  Bastile  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  people ;  model  types  of  that  national  Parisian  guard  of  whom  they 
were  the  first  instructors,  and  whose  sabres  they  sharpened.  The  sabres, 
— those  which,  in  the  jolly  language  of  Henry  Monier,  are  always  taken 
to  defend  the  institutions,  and  of  the  least  use  to  fight  with. 

But  there  is  no  more,  thank  Grod,  of  the  National  Guard ;  there  is 
.no  longer  a  privileged  guard.  The  Consular  Guard,  the  Imperial  Guards 
and  the  Royal  Guard  have  all  equally  disappeared,  leaving  behind  them 
an  imperishable  remembrance  of  valor  and  of  discipline.  But  where 
could  they  recruit  one  of  these  trofwpes  d^&iUj  since  they  have  removed 
all  prestige  of  name  and  grade,  now  that  there  are  no  more  old  sol- 
diers, and  that  there  are  scarcely  any  met  with  for  the  recruitmebt  of 
the  gendarmarie  and  the  particular  guard  at  Paris, — ^the  B>epublican 
Guard? 

The  army  of  numbers  comports  not  with  that  of  the  Site,  The 
mtea  naturally  find  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle,  either  by  a  stroke 
of  force  or  of  idat.  Since  there  are  no  more  of  these  redoubtable 
grenadiers,  of  these  invincible  voltigeurs,  one  cannot  say  as  before, 
"  the  terrible  Fifty-seventh,  the  brave  Eighteenth,  the  Thirty-second, 
the  glorious  Twenty-fifth  were  there."  These  r^ments,  decorated 
with  a  surname,  would  serve  a  double  purpose,  because  their  self-pride, 
by  its  difiusion,  would  compel  them  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  time 
where  they  would  merit  the  admiration  of  their  comrades  and  the 
recognition  of  the  country. 

For  twenty  years,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Parisians  have  Elupported 
a  si^e, — which  was  for  them  not  without  merit  and  glory, — they  have 
had  nothing  more  than  some  military  fidtes,  some  distributions  of  flags, 
or  some  reviews  exhibited  to  them ;  they  have  known  nothing,  for  more 
than  twelve  years,  of  the  army  than  that  which  mounted  guard  before 
the  monuments,  and  which  paraded  before  them  on  the  14th  of  July ; 
nevertheless,  they  owe — and  they  appreciate  it — much  to  that  army 
which  has  fought  beside  them  and  for  them,  during  five  months,  and 
which  saved  them  from  the  grand  wreck  of  the  Commune. 

The  army  of  the  siege  ought  to  have  its  monument  at  Paris, — her 
monument  to  it, — whereon  should  be  inscribed  the  numbers  of  the  corps 
which  took  part.  The  numbers  of  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
which  were  present  at  Buzenval  should  figure  there  also. 

They  have  slandered  the  army  of  the  si^  too  much  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  National  Guard,  because  historians,  in  too  much  hurry,  have 
exaggerated  in  their  recitals  the  good  it  might  have  done.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  did  all  it  could ;  all  that  it  was  required  to  do.  In  1814, 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Paris,  one  need  not  ask  if  that  single  day  of 
bravery  was  a  grand  act  of  patriotism.    It  fulfilled  its  task  with  devo- 
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tioiii  and  history  has  generously  consecrated  its  conduct  In  1870-*71, 
after  having  refused  it  a  solid  organization,  after  having  been  badly 
trained  on  the  ramparts, — in  schools  of  slothfulness,  drunkenness,  and 
dangerous  discussions, — ^they  improvised  it  into  a  marching  army,  and 
were  astonished  that  it  had  in  no  way  the  qualities  of  endurance  of  old 
troops.  It  is  the  contrary  which  would  have  been  a  little  astonishing 
if,  by  miracle,  such  had  been  produced. 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  gave  at  Buzenval  all  that  it  could 
give, — its  presence  and  its  blood.  It  has  been  cast  aside  as  a  troop  ofi 
defense:  pro  aris  d  foeis;  it  needs  those  qualities  of  perseverance 
which  only  the  old  legions  possess, — a  long  period  of  exercise  and  per- 
manent commanders.  But  it  has  done  enough  in  that  day,  at  the  time 
inauspicious  and  memorable,  for  all  Parisians  to  know  that  the  duty  of 
the  soldier  is  not  alwajrs  easy  to  perform,  and  that  in  remembering  this 
they  exact  a  sentiment  of  profound  love  for  the  army, — a  love  that  they 
lavish  under  every  circumstance. 

Do  you  know  why,  on  the  14th  of  July,  from  all  sides  of  Paris, 
from  its  purlieus  and  neighboring  departments,  five  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  started  for  the  plain  of  Longchamps?  It  is  because  they 
are  pursued  by  the  past  and  by  that  which  is  to  come, — by  remembrance 
and  by  hope. 

Speaking  of  the  past, — 

DECEMBER  30,  1865. 

We  have  likewise  had  our  fttes  of  victory.  If  the  First  Empire  has 
seen  the  Imperial  Guard,  returning  victorious  from  Austeditz,  ban- 
queted at  the  Champs  £lystoi;  if  the  Restoration  has  pfissed  the 
legions  returning  from  Trocadero  under  a  triumphal  arch  of  dodi 
raised  on  the  point  where  that  of  the  Grand  Army  stands ;  if  Louis 
Philippe  has  caused  us  to  see  the  nimble  Seventeenth,  conducted  by  the 
Duke  d'Aumale,  returning  from  Africa,  thinned  out  by  the  campaign ; 
one  need  not  be  very  old  to  have  participated  in  the  return  of  the  Ital* 
ian  army  (14th  August,  1859) ;  and,  above  all,  at  the  return  of  the 
first  regiments  from  Sebastopol. 

It  was  the  30th  of  December,  1865.  For  six  months  our  journals 
had  regaled  us  with  accounts  of  the  patience  and  heroism  of  our  sol- 
diers. There  had  been  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Orient  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  whom 
never  returned  to  the  soil  of  their  country ;  those  who  were  to  defile 
before  the  Parisians  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;  they  belonged  to 
the  Twentieth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  and  Ninety-seventh  of  the  line, 
who,  arriving  first  on  the  Crimean  soil,  had  taken  part  in  all  the  grand 
affairs  of  that  historic  war,  from  Alma  (21st  of  September,  1864)  to 
the  assault  (8th  of  September,  1865). 

Each  day  of  the  memorable  siege  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  bril- 
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liant  action.  Although  the  Imperial  Guard  (first  dividion)  aooompa- 
nied  tbem^  Paris  had  no  eyes  or  voice  for  any  but  our  little  Hgnarda, 
erect  and  alert  under  their  worn-out  coats,  used  up  by  the  victory. 

The  future  marshals  of  France,  Canrobert  and  Forey,  preceded 
them;  the  emperor  was  ahead  of  these.  What  cries  1  what  enthu- 
.aiasm  I  when  they  perceived  the  first  small  group  formed  of  the  wounded 
•of  that  little  division  I  Then  came  the  sappers  of  the  Twentieth.  I 
see  them  yet, — there  were  seven, — seven  bearded,  chevroned,  medaled, 
and  decorated  braves;  they  were  beautiful !  they  were  grand !  It  was 
the  sacrifice,  the  devotion,  the  valor  of  all  our  army  which  marched  in 
the  midst  of  their  little  phalanx ;  crowns  and  flowers  rained  on  them ; 
.hats  were  raised  high  on  canes,  handkerchiefs  waved,  and  the  houses 
along  the  route  were  covered  to  the  ridges.  All  had  supplied  them- 
selves with,  and  called  out,  the  names  of  the  chiefs  who  had  commanded 
them, — Colonels  Oriane,  Comignan,  Nicolas-Nicolas,  Faultze  d'lvoy, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonels  Godine,  Cailloux  de  la  Forgerie,  Moreno,  and 
Aymard. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  third  battalion  of  the  ohasseura  d  pied 
(commanded  by  G^euneau),  which  had  not  been  able  to  participate  in 
the  military  f6te,  was  received  by  the  emperor  in  the  Oour  des  Oar- 
rouaeL 

This  was  a  fortifying  day  for  the  national  spirit  The  people  had 
no  other  thought  than  France,  which  was,  by  the  congress  and  treaty  of 
Paris  four  months  later,  to  be  consecrated  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe. 

The  return  of  the  Italian  army  was,  without  doubt,  more  grand^ 
but  the  popular  sentiment  was  less  difiPused. 

THE  GRAND  REVIEWS. 

Paris  has  always  had  the  privily  of  being  able  to  ofier  the  most 
beautiful  reviews  to  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  crowds  which  visit  it. 

At  once,  at  a  f§te  of  the  government,  whether  that  government  be 
a  sovereign  anointed  of  the  Lord,  chosen  by  the  public  power,  or  elected 
by  the  people,  as  in  a  republic,  the  authentication,  the  consecration  of 
the  authority,  is  always  shown  by  a  review  of  the  troops. 

In  amusing  the  people,  the  power  is  always  very  glad  to  show  where 
it  is  strong. 

And  then,  besides  these  reviews  that  I  call  annual,  there  are  the 
occasional  reviews,  for  which  the  minister  of  war  makes  extraordinary 
efforts.     For  example,  when  a  foreign  sovereign  comes  to  visit  Paris. 

I  saw,  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  grand  review  given  for  Ibrahim 
Pacha. 

Under  the  Empire  they  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  Orient,  a  review  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  and  in  1867, 
that  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon  placed  himself  between  the  emperor 
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of  Bnssia  and  the  fiitare  emperor  of  Germanjy — ^between  the  cme  that 
he  had  vanquished  and  the  one  which  was  to  vanquish  him. 

On  the  subject  of  that  review  permit  me  to  digress.  It  was  on  the 
return  from  this  beautiful  fSte  that  Beresowski  fired  at  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  In  the  morning  there  had  been  unfavorable  prognostica- 
tions. The  chiefs  had  just  mounted  when  M.  Floquet  cried  out^ 
*^  Vwe  la  Pologne  P^  in  the  face  of  the  autocrat  of  all  Russia.  At  the 
Universal  Exposition,  some  months  before,  a  quarrel,  followed  by  some 
shots  and  some  effiision  of  blood,  had  (Occurred  between  the  French  and 
Grerman  workmen  occupied  in  dressing,  in  the  Prussian  section,  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  William.  The  police  feared  some  injuries, 
p^haps  worse.  When,  on  starting  for  Longchamps,  Napoleon  IIL 
placed  Alexander  in  his  carriage,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  offered  her 
own  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  every  one  inquired  of  himself,  What  will 
occur? 

In  the  evening,  afber  the  incident,  happily  without  consequences,  of 
Beresowski,  the  empress  uttered  to  her  ladies  in  waiting,  with  an  air  a 
little  angry,  this  charming  expression  of  a  brave  woman,  ''And  I, 
who  thought  to  have  taken  the  good  one !" 

They  have  often  fired  on  the  sovereigns  during  a  review.  Louis 
Philippe  has  seen  something  of  this.  When  they  had  the  National 
Guard  (bayonets  as  intelligent  as  discipline  was  slack)  the  kings  have 
sometimes  received  some  polite  lessons,  such  as  that  whidi  occurred  to 
Charles  X. 

The  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  review  that 
has  taken  place  at  Paris  during  half  a  century,  we  have  all  seen. 

In  1878,  at  the  termination  of  the  Universal  Exposition,  Marshal 
McMahon  desired  to  give  to  the  strangers  coming  from  every  comer  of 
Europe  to  feel  the  pulse  of  France,  coming  up  from  its  ruins  more 
lively  and  richer  than  before,  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  corps  of  the 
new  army,  with  its  war  efiectives  and  its  campaign  ei^nes  complete. 

He  chose  for  that  experiment,  more  politic  than  military,  the  last 
days  of  the  grand  manoeuvres.  The  Fourth  Corps,  commanded  by 
General  Deligny,  with  its  reservists,  its  war  batteries,  its  divers  services 
as  complete  as  possible,  which  had  operated  in  the  valley  of  the  BCani^ 
arrived  at  the  hippodrome  of  Vincennes,  and  produced  a  prodigioua 
e£fect. 

When  the  Parisians,  used  to  some  battalions  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  representing  the  armies  in  the  reviews  at  Longchamps,  saw 
the  companies  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  each  defile  by  battalions  in 
mass,  many  of  them  dreamed  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  whose  grief  was 
again  brought  back  to  us. 

The  troops  partook  of  much  assurance  while  passing;  the  tone  of 
dbe  men  was  excellent,  and  an  air  of  health  and  joy  reigned  in  the  ranks* 
The  officers  attached  to  the  foreign  military  missions  were  surprised. 
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It  18  singular  that  they  have  not  renewed  that  experiment.  It  is 
oertain  that  in  the  eyes  of  business  men  it  evinced  this,  what  it  could 
and  would  prove :  that,  to  preserve  a  great  good  will  with  the  soldier, 
and  a  great  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  it  was  a  hundred  times 
better,  as  a  practical  utility,  than  the  reviews  of  honor  which  parsed 
under  Louis  Philippe  the  28th  July,  under  Napoleon  III.  the  14th  of 
August,  and  which  took  place  the  past  14th  of  July. 

A  review  is  not  alone  a  distraction  for  the  people;  it  adds  to  the 
health  of  the  soldier ;  and  one  has  often  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  torrid 
temperature  the  cavaliers  who  have  come  from  Versailles,  the  foot- 
soldiers  called  from  St.  Denis,  and  the  artillerymen  who  have  come 
down  from  Vinoennes,  succumb  to  fatigue  or  heat.  A  review  is,  at  the 
time,  a  work  of  policy  as  well  as  a  military  act.  It  would  seem  proper, 
then,  for  the  troops  to  present  themselves  in  the  condition  best  for  them 
to  have  their  real  qualities  appreciated. 

The  day  after  a  review  the  great  journals — ^the  journals  which  assert 
in  every  number  that  they  alone  are  serious^— do  not  fail  to  say,  ^^  Never 
have  our  regiments  been  more  splendid ;  never  have  our  soldiers  exe- 
cuted more  correctly  their  manoeuvres."  And  they  imagine  that  they 
have  performed  a  patriotic  act  in  giving  the  name  of  the  abhy  to  the 
effectives,  which  do  not  represent  the  fifth  part  of  that  which  it  would 
be  the  day  of  entraiice  on  a  campaign.  Moreover,  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  perpetrate  the  most  feeble  criticism  on  the  equipment  or  the 
remodeling  of  that  embryo  army,  believing  that  they  would  commit  a 
crime  of  national  impiety  before  Europe. 

The  foreign  officers  who  never  miss  a  review, — for  the  next  day  they 
always  submit  to  their  respective  governments  the  observations  which 
have  suggested  themselves  to  them, — the  foreign  officers  are  neither 
blockheads  nor  blind  men.  One  can  judge  by  reading  the  reports  of 
Colonel  Stoffel,  addressed  to  Berlin,  to  Marshal  Neil  and  to  Marshal  Le- 
boeuf,  that  they  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  They  are  not  then 
deceived  when,  with  great  effort,  three  street-batteries  are  organized 
with  twelve  carriages  to  a  regiment  of  artillery,  which  will  be  increased 
from  twelve  to  twenty  the  day  of  mobilization.  Neither  are  they  while 
looking  at  the  foot-soldiers ;  for  they  know  that  out  of  a  regiment  th^ 
will  make  a  brigade,  and  out  of  a  division  a  corps  will  be  created.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  a  grand  time  to  make  the  Parisians  under- 
stand what  all  foreign  military  men  know, — ^that  the  reviews  held  in 
Paris  deceive  no  one. 

Our  army,  organized  as  it  is  to-day,  is  not  that  of  a  military  college, 
where  the  recruits  belong  to  the  profession  of  arms.  All  its  strength 
is  in  its  reserves,  all  its  hopes  in  the  rapidity  with  which  mobilization 
can  be  effected. 

The  Prussians  read  with  attention  the  appreciations  of  our  journals 
on  our  army  and  their  own,  and  it  amuses  them.    At  no  place  have 
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they  diar^arded  oar  soldiers ;  at  Woerth^  at  Wissenbnrg,  at  Forbadi, 
about  MetZy  nor  at  the  time  of  Sedan,  have  thej  failed  to  appreciate 
their  qualities.  In  those  dark  days  victory  was  on  the  side  of  lai^ 
battalions.  They  have,  then,  considered  with  undivided  attention  the 
transformation  of  our  army ;  and  their  advice  to  us  is  that  we  have  the 
number  maintained  in  the  proportion,  so  that,  if  the  ruling  qualities  of 
the  French  soldier  are  a  little  diminished,  victory  will  range  itself 
rapidly  and  definitively  beside  the  flags  the  most  quickly  prepcured. 

An  attempt  at  mobilization  will  then  be  more  probable  than  a  re- 
view, as  beautiful  as  that  might  be.  An  attempt  at  mobilization  will 
show  us  true  raiments,  whereas  a  review  will  show  us  nothing  more 
than  the  skeleton. 

Note. — During  the  time  that  the  above  was  being  prepared  General  Gampenon 
resigned  from  the  ministry  of  war,  because,  contrary  to  his  advice,  the  ministzy 
persisted  in  the  Tonquin  invasion.  He  contended  that  the  task  was  unprofitable 
and  unworthy  the  republiCi  which  could  not  afford  to  spare  twenty  thousand  French 
soldiers — essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise — in  view  of  the  European  situa- 
tion and  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  more  perfect  mobilization  of  the  French  army. 
His  idea  was  that  this  mobilization  was  the  immediate  and  supreme  duty  of  the 
hour,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  Bepublic 
an  available  military  strength  of  three  million  men.  General  Campenon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Lewal,  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  who  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Bhine  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Mons.  ^ulee  Ferry,  the  French 
prime  minister,  in  the  Chamber  uf  Deputies  at  Paris,  on  the  18th  of  January,  an- 
nounced that  the  government  intended  to  immediately  increase  its  energies  in  Ton- 
quin, and  would  not  stop  until  it  occupied  the  entire  country  up  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Chinese  empire. — W.  H.  P. 
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TO,  ABOUT,  AND  ACROSS  MADAGASCAR, 

(Gontinued  from  page  616.) 
III. 

May  28^  1884. — By  10  a.m.  had  gathered  all  my  traps  together.  The 
men  had  b^un  to  gather  in  front  of  my  house  by  early  daylight^  and 
had  kept  up  an  inoessant  clatter  of  tongues  from  that  time.  Afiber 
no  end  to  shoutings  trouble^  talking^  and  generally  a  terrific  hubbub^ 
Stanwood  and  myself  succeeded  in  getting  the  heavier  packages  started 
ofiP.  All  this  goes  straight  ahead  as  far  as  Ankisitra^  and  there  awaits 
our  arrival.  A  great  crowd  had  by  this  time  gathered  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  on  my  appearance  the  prolonged  '^  O-o-o-o-o  1"  from  so 
•many  throats  sounded  like  a  dull  roar.  All  the  foreigners  had  gath- 
ered to  see  me  ofiT.  Shaking  many  by  the  hand,  with  a  very  heavy  heart 
I  got  into  my  filanzan,  and,  upheld  by  my  bearers,  was  rapidly  car- 
ried through  the  dense  crowd,  down  the  principal  street  of  the  capital, 
down  the  gently  sloping  hill,  to  the  military  plain  below  me. 

I  was  accompanied  by  several  Europeans,  also  in  filanzans,  and  by 
a  vast  crowd  of  excited  and  gesticulating  natives.  Many  ran  ahead, 
and  then  back  again,  shouting ;  many  insisted  upon  grasping  me  by 
the  hand  or  coat,  or  trying  to  help  carry  my  chair,  throwing  their 
spears  in  the  air,  striking  the  ground  with  their  shields,  and  dancing 
vociferously.  '^  Baba  (father),  see  me!  look  at  me!  Am  J  afraid  of 
the  Sakalava?  Am  J  not  strong  and  brave?''  etc.  Bakatava,  my 
&ithful  friend,  never  left  my  side.  He  sneered  silently  at  all  this 
bravado,  and  tramped  along  without  a  word  or  gesture. 

We  were  off  at  last!  By  country  rich  in  rice-fields,  by  many 
pretty  little  villages,  over  ground  that  gradually  rose,  to  where  we 
came  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  found  two  canoes  awaiting  us.  Here 
Stanwood  and  myself  bid  good-by  to  our  European  friends,  and 
crossed  the  river.  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  over  a  gently  rolling  country, 
with  many  rice-fields  and  villages,*  we  halted  at  Tambatoo,  a  small  and 
rather  tumble-down  place,  but  where  we  found  two  houses  to  sleep 
and  rest  in.  Pitched  the  tent,  with  our  colors  flying  over  it.  Many 
of  my  men  already  drunk  and  quarrelsome.     The  governor  of  the  vil- 
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lage  called  upon  us,  and  warned  us  not  to  proceed,  as  it  was  sure  ^^fady" 
(death).  Sudden  attack  of  fever  drove  me  early  to  bed ;  kept  much 
awake  by  the  bawling  of  drunken  men. 

May  29. — Feeling  very  ill  this  morning.  On  mustering  my  party, 
found  that  ten  men  had  deserted  during  the  night,  going  back  to  the 
capital,  and  leaving  word  that  they  would  not  cross  the  Sakalava 
country.  Got  together  ten  more  men  from  the  village,  and  at  11.30 
got  started  again,  after  the  usual  hubbub,  passing  over  a  somewhat 
bfirren  and  rolling,  hilly  country,  with  many  villages  of  mud-built 
houses,  surrounded  by  high  mud-built  walls*  Many  of  these  villages 
were  in  sight  at  the  same  time.  Some  we  passed  close  to,  others  were 
on  the  hill-sides,  away  from  the  main  road.  The  tops  and  sides  of  these 
hills,  or  small  mountains,  were  bestrewed  with  small  boulders  of  every 
shape. 

Over  the  long,  winding  road,  over  stony  hill-sides,  or  wading  the 
many  small  rivers,  and  across  swampy  rioe-fields,  we  halt  finally  at  a 
rude  collection  of  houses,  forming  a  village  that  seemed  to  have  no 
name.  Four  men  more  deserted  here.  Did  not  replace  them.  Off 
^ain  at  4.40  over  the  same  character  of  country.  Met  several  filan- 
zans  with  Europeans,  and  two  ladies  with  three  or  four  children. 
Turned  out  to  be  a  Mr.  Dhale  and  a  Mr,  Jorgensen,  missionaries,  with 
the  latter  gentleman's  family.  Eighteen  miles  to  the  westward  they 
had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  stoned  them  from  a  hill, 
Mr.  Jorgensen's  bearers  all  fled,  and  deserted  the  baggage.  Both  gen- 
tlemen were  unarmed,  and  powerless  to  protect  themselves.  They  lost 
in  consequence  all  their  effects.  They  b^ged  ua  not  to  proceed  farther, 
stating  that  the  whole  country  was  in  an  uproar,  and  that  we  were 
''  doomed"  men.  We  pass  the  place  to-morrow.  About  dark  arrived 
at  Ambohitsara,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Bad  fever  most  of  the 
night 

May  30, — Broke  camp  at  6.30,  Left  Ambohitsara  at  7.10,  and 
started  whole  party  southward.  The  morning  remarkably  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Passing  over  a  country  of  beautiful  rolling  land,  though  stony 
on  the  hill  summits.  Down  in  the  valleys  the  country  is  one  mass  of 
rice-fields,  with  little  muddy  raised  foot-paths  or  embankments  to  re> 
tain  the  water  in  the  field.  During  the  rainy  season  these  fields  are 
all  flooded,  and  passage  across  them  exceedingly  slippery.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  comparatively  dry.  Little  clusters  of  rude  mud  houses 
are  scattered  all  along  the  hill-sides,  and  always  surrounded  by  high 
mud  walls. 

From  the  side  of  any  of  these  bills  the  view  down  into  the  adjacent 
valley  is  indeed  beautiful.  Long  grassy  slopes,  now  green  with  the 
new  rice,  for  a  mile  or  so ;  then  the  rising  slope  of  another  hill,  A 
splendid  country  and  rich  soil.  We  saw  but  few  cattle,  and  all  of 
these  confined  in  pits  in  the  villages,    Down  in  the  valley  spoken  of 
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wound,  in  a  moet  circditoua  way  possible,  the  river  Andromba,  like  a 
glistening  snake  amidst  green  fields,  till  lost  to  sight  by  intersecting 
hills. 

At  10.30  arrived  at  Bebenjy,  quite  a  pretentious  town,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  country.  Grot  all  oar  baggage  in; 
pitched  tent,  and  took  usual  observation  for  latitude.  The  Andromba 
Biver  is  a  feeder  to  the  Betsibooka,  and  runs  here  nearly  due  north. 
Strolled  over  to  the  native  market,  finding  a  very  large  crowd  of 
people  of  all  shades  of  color  and  race  type.  On  mats,  on  little  tables, 
on  small  raised  stalls,  were  exposed  for  sale  all  the  various  products  of 
this  part  of  the  country, — phoney,  native  soap,  native  and  very  crude 
sugar,  baskets  of  dried  shrimp,  lambas,  etc.  Men,  women,  and  children 
kept  up  an  incessant  clatter  of  tongues,  apparently  doing  more  talking 
than  selling.  ^'  Chip'^-money  (dollars  cut  up  fine)  was  the  only  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  the  use  by  the  merchant  of  the  little  scales 
to  weigh  '^chip^'  out  was  invariable.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
back  of  the  market,  the  view  included  that^  the  long  range  of  hills, 
the  deepening  valley,  and  the  green  fields  between. 

We  strolled  back  to  camp  again.  Saw  native  tobacco  for  the  first 
time,  made  up  in  long  bundles,  with  all  the  stems  turned  outwards,  and 
bound  round  with  native  rope.  All  through  the  village  are  the  usual 
ox*pits.  How  the  natives  get  the  cattle  im  is  hard  to  say,  and  harder  yet 
how  they  get  them  out  Crowds  of  natives  followed  us  everywhere, 
particularly  children.  The  women  wear  simply  a  cloth  wrapped  about 
them  just  above  the  breasts  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  Some  of  the 
girls  are  quite  white  and  good-looking.  Watched  a  woman  making  a 
lamba  on  a  native  loom.  In  the  afternoon  took  a  long  tramp  to  the 
westward,  and  climbed  far  up  the  mountain  called  Karanan.  The 
view  from  this  elevation  was  grand  and  impressive.  At  midnight  got 
back  to  the  camp,  and  turned  in.  The  camp  is  well  guarded  against 
surprise.  Two  sentinels  armed  with  old  flint-locks  pace  up  and  down 
in  front  of  my  tent,  four  more  are  stationed  on  the  main  path  leading  to 
the  village,  and  a  picket-guard  of  forty  men  are  at  different  places 
about  I  hear  their  peculiar  sing-song  hail  echo  through  the  still 
tropical  night.  All  is  quiet,  and  I  blow  out  the  native  ^'  dip^'  to  save 
for  to-morrow. 

May  31. — Broke  camp  at  daylight.  Found,  on  mastering,  that 
fourteen  men  had  deserted  I  Bepacked  diminished  packages,  and  re^ 
duced  traveling  force.  Beceived  letters  by  a  special  courier  from  the 
capital  from  several  friends.  All  think  that  we  are  going  to  our 
deaths.  Beautiful,  cool  morning;  fresh  breeze  from  the  westward. 
Bad  attack  of  fever ;  delayed  starting  till  afternoon.  Better  at  3  p.m. 
Took  another  long  walk  to  the  westward.  Sun  very  hot,  and  heat 
oppressive.  Crossed  many  rice-fields,  and  came  to  a  little  river  (a 
^*  feeder"  to  the  Andromba),  running  aboat  northwest.    Waded  across 
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it,  and  rested  on  the  other  side.  After  a  while  started  np-stream ; 
came  suddenly  on  four  young  women  in  bathing.  On  seeing  us  they 
shrieked^  and  leaving  their  one  garment  behind  them,  ran  rapidly 
away. 

To  the  eastward  the  scenery  is  fine, — ^brown-roofed  houses  against 
green  fields,  and  in  the  background  the  towering  summit  of  grand 
Ankananar,  rock-capi)ed,  and  clear  outlined  against  a  cloudless  sky. 
To  the  left,  rolling  hills,  green  valleys,  and  a  hundred  little  villages, 
brown  in  color  and  rude  in  appearance,  far  stretching  to  the  south- 
ward. To  the  right,  still  green,  rolling  hills,  with  a  long,  winding, 
yellow,  tape-like  line, — ^the  road  along  which  we  had  so  lately  come. 
Far  now  in  the  distance  lay  Behenjy,  and  towards  it  I  b^an  to  retrace 
my  steps.  The  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills ;  its  rays  tinge  and  turn 
to  brighter  hue  the  mud  walls  of  the  rude  houses.  Lazy,  lamba- 
wrapped  natives  sit  in  groups  about,  dreamily  watching  me  or  the 
sinking  sun.     I  wonder  what  they  are  thinking  of? 

The  town  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  moat,  die  bottom  of  whidi 
is  now  completely  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  the  tops  of 
which  reach  the  level  of  the  ground  above.  Why  this  moat,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  or  to  conjecture.  Probably  in  times  past  as  a 
means  of  defense  against  marauding  tribes.  Its  use  now  has  certainly 
passed  away.  Had  dinner  on  a  mat,  as  usual, — ^rice,  fowl,  and  fruit 
Night  made  hideous  by  crowds  of  drunken  men  and  women,  generally 
naked,  carousing  in  the  village. 

J%me  1. — Broke  camp  at  5.30  a.h.  At  8  got  all  the  party  started, 
and  set  out  with  Stanwood  to  the  southward,  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  character  of  the  almost  countless  villages  we  passed  to-day  is 
about  the  same.  They  consist  of  a  collection  of  rude,  one-story  mud 
houses.  There  are  a  few  double-storied  structures.  The  mud  or  day 
is  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  small  streams  in  rude  wicker-baskets 
on  the  backs  of  men.  Bricks,  when  used,  are  always  made  in  the  yards 
of  the  houses  building.  When  they  are  dry,  the  work  b^ns.  The 
cellar  is  dug,  and  thus  the  four  walls  are  raised,  and  roof  of  dry  rofia 
palm-leaves  put  on.  At  about  noon  arrived  at  Ambatsolampy,  where 
we  lunched. 

We  are  followed  to-day  by  the  *'  army"  sent  by  the  queen,  under 
the  command  of  a  pompous  Hova,  who  wears  a  long,  black  coat,  seedy 
plug-hat,  a  dirty  lamba  close-wrapped  about  him,  naked  1^,  and  car- 
ries a  huge  brass-handled  sword.  A  still  odder  individual  to  me  is  the 
drummer,  or  the  '^  band,"  as  Stanwood  and  myself  have  dubbed  him. 
He  carries  a  rude  native  drum,  which  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  to 
fairly  thrash  at  every  place  of  any  importance  we  pass  en  route.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  when  a  stream  has  to  be  forded  or  a  steep  hill 
to  climb. 

Left  Ambatsolampy  at  2,  and  continued  south,  proceeding  over  a 
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Teiy  rich  country,  with  many  villages  buried  in  verdure  on  every  side. 
At  11.30  stopped  on  the  First  Divide,  and  took  a  breathing-spell. 
Facing  west,  over  the  tops  of  many  intervening  hills,  rose  the  lofty  and 
cloud-capped  range  of  the  Ankatara  Mountains,  running  north-northeast 
to  south-southwest,  and  forming  the  two  great  eastern  and  western  water- 
sheds of  Madagascar.  Down  in  a  near  valley,  built  on  a  ragged  bluff, 
deep  interlaced  with  natural  ravines  (now  coy^sreA.  with  vegetation),  to 
the  northwest  lay  the  village  of  Amboitroso.  Facing  east  could  be 
distinguished  the  peaks  of  the  great  eastern  range,  that  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  east  coast-line,  and  intersects  the  Ankatara  at  about 
right  angles,  forming  on  the  north  the  valley  of  Imerina,  the  water- 
shed where  head  both  the  Betsibooka  and  the  Zizibongy. 

At  12.40  arrived  at  the  village  of  Ambatsolampy,  as  stated.  Stayed 
here  all  night.  Great  hubbub  among  our  men.  Armed  myself,  and 
held  a  '^  kabary,''  or  meeting.  Found  that  many  feared  to  proceed 
farther,  or  wanted  more  money,  and  that  a  mutiny  was  imminent. 
Incessant  complaint,  surly  looks,  and  a  general  threatening  demeanor 
was  rife.  Suddenly  many  of  them  broke  out  into  wild  shouts,  shaking 
their  spears,  and,  rushing  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  called  out 
nearly  the  entire  population.  Many  of  the  latter  were  ugly-looking 
customers,  and  I  noticed  were  well  armed.  Great  crowds  soon  gathered, 
and  frantic  gesticulations,  rapid,  half-shrieked  exclamations,  rapidly 
raised  the  excitement  to  fever-heat.  Three  or  four  of  the  most  noisy 
and  vociferous  kept  constantly  following  nde  about,  saying  things  I  did 
not  understand,  but  looking  looks  that  I  did.  Presently  I  detected 
the  passing  of  the  native  rum-bottle,  with  its  maddening  '^  tacoa,"  or 
native  rum.  It  means  debauchery,  insanity,  and  outrage.  Something, 
I  saw,  must  be  done  at  once. 

I  held  a  short  whispered  word  with  Stanwood,  and  then  quickly 
both  of  us  took  the  same  step.  I  approached  a  crowd  of  the  most 
noisy  and  excited,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  tall,  nearly  naked  man 
was  making  apparently  an  inflammatory  speech  directed  against  the 
^'  vazahs."  Followed  closely  by  faithful  Rakatava,  I  pushed  my  way 
to  this  man's  side,  and,  throwing  myself  upon  him,  threatened  him 
with  death  with  the  simple  argument  of  a  cocked  revolver.  Stanwood 
did  the  same  with  another  ringleader,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  had 
the  two  firmly  bound  in  rope.  The  mutiny  fell  through,  and  quiet 
then  was  soon  restored.  The  next  morning  both  prisoners  were  re- 
turned to  the  capital.  I  heard  afterwards  that  both  were  shot  by  their 
guard  to  save  the  necessity  of  the  long  journey  back.  At  night  all 
quiet,  but  sleepless  to  me  from  both  exhaustion  and  excitement. 

June  2. — Broke  camp  at  early  dawn.  Found  on  muster  that 
twelve  men  had  deserted.  With  great  difficulty  got  started  off  to  the 
southwest.  About  north-northeast  from  here,  say  seven  miles  dis* 
tant,  there  is  the  bed  (now  dry)  of  a  once  vast  lake.     Now  there  is  at 
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present  a  small,  narrow  stream  running  from  out  this  dry  bed  to  the 
southward,  and  in  all  possibly  fifty  brooks  of  difierent  sins.  My 
theory  is  that  this  dry  bed  once  was  the  original  souroe  of  the  Zia* 
bongy  Siver ;  that  all  these  little  streams  were  then  one^  which  found 
its  souroe  in  this  lake;  that  some  repeated  heavy  rainy  seasons  broke 
down  the  barrier  between  die  lake  (which  is  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country)  and  the  valleys  below.  This  debris 
stopped  the  main  stream,  and  divided  it  into  many  small  streams, 
flowing  between  the  adjacent  hills, — ^the  present  system.  This  is  of 
course  off  only  theory ;  but  I  believe  a  close  observation  would  bear  oat 
the  supposition. 

Up  and  down  and  over  these  we  came, — all  of  them  utterly  barren 
of  any  vegetation, — ^no  trees,  in  fact,  save  those  around  the  villages  on 
the  hill-sides,  brown-walled,  with  little  green  patches  of  rice  or  shrub- 
bery. Rolling  for  miles  and  miles  away,  the  great  wave-like  land 
stretches  to  the  far  distance,  billowy,  soft  in  the  early  daylight,  with 
the  velvety  range  of  Ankatara  dear-lined  against  the  sky.  Jog,  jog, 
with  the  merry  shouts  of  men  half  naked,  rushing  with  wild  cries  up 
the  steep  hill-side,  then  down  with  a  shout  to  the  green  valleys  and 
roaring  brooks  beneath.  On  every  side  I  could  distinguish  the  beds 
of  rivers  now  dry.     The  soil  is  a  rich  loam. 

At  10.46  we  came  to  a  large  hill,  and  descended  into  a  valley 
deeper  than  usual.  This  valley  is  six  miles  from  where  Mr.  Jorgensen 
was  attacked.  Here  in  this  Valley  tradition  has  it  that  Badama  I.  met 
and  fought  the  Betsileo  army  drawn  up  to  oppose  this  Napoleon  of 
Madagascar.  It  was  musket  and  spear  vertuB  club  and  spear,  the 
musket  coming  out  ahead.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  graves  still 
are  found  here. 

What  a  strange  history  this  island  has  had,  so  distant  and  unknown 
to  the  great  world  outside  1  Yet  men's  passions  and  ambitions  have 
found  as  bloody  a  field  here  as  on  the  vast  battle-grounds  of  Europe. 
I  interviewed  an  old  woman  whom  my  bearers  told  me  still  remem- 
bered it  (1828).  She  only  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  give 
expression  to  her  horror  of  its  recollection. 

At  11.46  entered  Ankisitra,  just  outside  of  which  I  met  with  and 
gathered  some  of  the  first  native  cotton  I  had  seen.  Saw  also  growing, 
in  large  quantities,  hemp  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  town  is  a  small, 
tumble-down,  and  exceedingly  dirty  village.  It  is  purely  B^ileo. 
The  men  and  women  wear  but  a  coarse  hemp  lamba  about  the  loins, 
devoid  of  decency,  and  utterly  careless  of  exposure.  It  is  hardly 
worth  a  description;  in  fact,  the  description  of  one  Betsileo  village 
stands  for  all. 

A  little  rice  boiled,  a  slice  of  half-plucked  chicken,  and  ^' rough'' 
curry,  and  we  were  off  again,  but  for  a  few  miles  farther  only,  when  we 
reached  a  village  called  by  name  Sumanarivo,  which  consisted  of  two 
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booses^  wherein  lived  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  dozen  pigs,  a  number  of  fowl, 
and  a  crowd  of  Betsileo.  Went  into  camp,  and  named  the  place 
'^  Camp  Chandler,''  in  honor  of  the  naval  Secretary  at  home.  Posted 
double  rows  of  pickets,  one  close  around  the  tumble-down  wall,  and 
the  other  farther  out.  Everything  is  snug  inside  the  tent,  its  floor 
covered  with  clean  mats,  our  arms  handy,  the  little  cooking-stove  sim- 
mering cheerily  away,  and  our  blankets  on  either  side. 

A  woman  came  to  the  door  of  the  tent  with  a  lot  of  lobsters  for 
sale,  which  she  sajrs  are  plentiful  in  every  stream.  The  longest  are 
about  ten  inches,  and  thick  as  one's  wrist.  They  were  excellent.  The 
woman  herself  stood  by  while  I  did  the  cooking,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  operation.  The  little  clothing  she  had  on 
was  neither  very  clean  nor  very  profuse.  A  candle  bums  sputteringly 
at  my  head.  The  subdued  buzz  of  voices  from  the  '^soldiers'"  tents, 
the  puff,  puff,  of  our  pipes,  as,  stretched  at  full  length,  we  discuss 
queer  life  in  Madagascar,  the  air  of  novelty,  the  spice  of  danger,  add 
all  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  excitement  to  this  scene.  The  candle  is 
low,  Stanwood  sleeps,  and  I  get  up,  softly  pull  aside  the  flap  of  our 
tent  A  bright  moon,  a  cloudless,  star-twinkling  sky,  and  perfect, 
deathly  silence  is  all  that  denotes  that  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of 
Madagascar. 

Jwne  3.  Thermometer  at  daylight  58^.  The  ^^band"  and  his  drum 
stirred  up  the  camp  at  6.30  a.m.  We  got  off  promptly  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  country  over  which  we  now  traveled  differed  but  little  from  that 
of  yesterday.  The  same  rolling  hills,  with  patches  of  hemp  or  rice, 
and  the  inevitable  tumble-down  villages  on  the  hill-sides.  Ascents 
and  descents  were,  however,  much  more  rapid  and  steep.  Crossed  . 
several  small  streams  ranging  from  the  little  brook  to  the  more  preten- 
tious river.  All  were  running  south  I  AH  are  feeders  to  the  Zizi- 
bongy! 

At  8.16  descended  a  little  slope  and  came  to  an  exceedingly  pretty 
waterfall  of  about  forty  feet,  tumbling  over  broken  rocks  to  the  little 
valley  beneath.  Nearly  all  the  towns  (now  purely  Betsileo)  consist  of 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses  as  described,  but  surrounded  by 
mud  walls  overgrown  with  cactus,  and  then  a  deep  moat  outside  the 
wall.  Our  party  trails  along  now,  it  seems  to  me,  for  miles  back. 
Frequently  we  meet  detached  traveling  parties  on  the  road,  generally 
consisting  of  one  or  two  men  wearing  the  flowing  lamba  and  straw  hat, 
and  carrying  long  bundles  of  hemp  on  their  shoulders,  followed  by  a 
woman  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  hemp  rag  that  seems  to  hold  a  child  on 
her  back,  whose  woolly  head  bobs  first  one  way  then  another  over  its 
mother's  shoulder.  Sometimes  we  pass  bodies  of  spearmen  going  to 
other  villages,  and  sometimes  women  alone. 

As  we  progressed  to-day  the  villages  grew  rarer  and  farther  apart, 
and  even  more  tumble-down  and  dirty.    At  9.16  arrived  at  Anabo- 
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rana,  a  small  Betsileo  village  of  about  ten  huts,  sorronnded  hj  a  wall 
and  deep  moat.  Waited  here  the  arrival  of  the  whole  train.  Was 
much  amused  at  seeing  the  playing  of  some  little  children  (a  very  rare 
sight  in  the  island).  All  these  were  girls^  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age.  The  game  consisted  in  the  apparent  imitation  of  some  native 
dance,  with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  a  low  sing-song.  They  were 
all  perfectly  naked. 

Standing  outside  of  Anaborana,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  ground  of 
what  I  have  designated  as  the  Second  Divide  is  seen.  Between  this 
and  the  observer  the  valley  is  deep,  and  through  it  ran  a  small  feeder 
to  the  Zizibongy .  >  About  noon  lefl  Anaborana  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  Second  Divide  to  the  westward. 

Rapidly  ascending,  we  finally  reached  the  summit.  We  found  oar- 
selves  at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  feet.  From  this 
view  the  ranges  of  mountains  and  of  tumbling  hills  seemed  to  run  in 
every  direction, — criss-crossing,  tangling,  and  inextricable.  Far  to  the 
southward  we  could  see  the  somewhat  pretentious  town  of  Antsirabi, 
where  we  stop  to-morrow  for  a  day  or  two.  To  the  north  a  spur  of 
hills  cuts  the  southerly  range  at  right  angles,  and  ends  abruptly  in  a 
conical  and  lofty  peak. 

We  have  now  lost  sight  of  the  Ankatara  Range.  The  country 
generally  rises  between  each  series  of  ^'  divides'^  to  an  elevation  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet  abope  the  eapUal.  From  here  too  I  could  see 
the  far  distant  beginning  of  the  dreaded  Sakalava  Land,  over  which  we 
were  soon  to  cross.  Now  rapidly  descending  the  southern  slope  of  the 
'^  Second  Divide,"  we  reach  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  through  which  roars 
.and  rashes  the  largest  feeder  of  the  Zizibongy  we  have  yet  seen  (south 
flow). 

We  begin  now  the  ascent  of  the  '^  Third  Divide,"  a  lofty  series  of 
mountains,  the  top  of  which,  on  gaining,  I  found  to  be  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  I  From  here  s^in  the  view  is  un- 
interrupted and  grand.  The  valley  beneath  lay  like  a  green  blanket 
between  the  smooth  and  barren  hills.  With  a  whoop,  and  one  long 
yell,  our  bearers  flew  down  the  mountain-side,  jumping  and  shouting, 
over  a  rough  and  slippery  path,  over  smooth  and  sliding  stones,  over  a 
narrow  brook  and  into  a  little  town,  whose  walls  were  dotted  with 
curious  and  woolly  heads. 

It  was  too  early  to  stop,  so  we  tramped  on  again  over  now  a 
smooth  and  rolling  country,  till  finally  about  sunset  came  to  a  half- 
deserted  collection  of  rude  houses,  and  here  went  into  camp,  calling  the 
place  Camp  No.  2.  Not  more  than  twenty  people  live  here  apparently, 
but  there  is  a  deep  cattle-pen,  and  just  as  the  sun  dipped  over  the  hills 
about  a  dozen  girls  drove  in  a  large  herd  of  cattle  for  the  night. 

Saw  clouds  and  clouds  of  locusts  in  the  air.  Later  in  the  evening 
they  swarmed  over  us,  falling  by  hundreds  and  thousands  about  the 
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camp.  They  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  pigs  and  dogs^  or  collected 
in  baskets  by  the  natives  to  be  dried  and  eaten.  The  night  was 
brilliant  moonlight.  Large  grass-fires  to  the  westward  illumine  the 
heavens.    All  is  quiet  and  apparent  peace. 

Jime  4. — ^The  drum  again^  and  the  camp  all  astir  at  early  dawn.  At 
7.30  passed  over  the  same  character  of  country.  The  villages  becoming 
more  frequent  and  somewhat  larger.  We  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Betsileo  district.  The  men  are  tall^  dark,  and  swarthy,  active  and  hard- 
working. The  women  are  much  smaller,  much  lighter  in  complexion, 
voluptuous  in  build,  and  very  prolific  Morality  is  almost  unknown 
among  them,  and  chastity  utterly  so.  The  general  food  is  rice.  Some- 
times a  little  beef,  or  a  fowl.  To  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
head  of  a  Betsileo  family  to  support  his  people, — one  wife  and  four 
children,  say, — it  can  generally  be  stated,  if  no  foreigners  live  here,  that 
the  head  of  the  family  supports  his  people  by  his  own  farm-work,  in 
the  rice-fields,  etc.,  and  by  the  produce.  If  he  is  in  need  of  a  little 
money,  he  raises,  as  well,  some  produce  that  will  sell  in  public  market, 
such  as  hemp,  tobacco,  etc.  If  there  i%  a  foreigner  here,  a  Betsileo's 
average  daily  wages  are  about  four  cents.  The  ground  for  building 
their  houses  upon  they  simply  take, — that  is,  of  course,  in  case  no  one 
else  is  in  occupancy.     This  is  the  general  Malagasy  law  and  custom. 

At  7.40  crossed  a  broad  feeder  of  the  Zizibongy ;  as  usual,  in  a  deep 
valley.  At  9.40  arrived  at  a  town  called  Soamanandray,  quite  a  preteu^ 
tious  Betsileo  place,  about  six  miles  from  the  large  town  of  Antsirab6. 
Here  breakfasted.  At  11.30  I  left  the  party  and  started  ofTfor  a  long 
tramp  to  the  eastward.  Beached  a  rough  collection  of  gray  rocks  jutting 
out  of  the  ground  about  five  miles  from  our  camp.     Here  rested. 

The  weather  is  perfectly  delightful,  like  an  early  New  England  fall. 
I  almost  listen  to  hear  the  shrill  cry  of  our  owi^  blue-jay  or  the  shriek 
of  our  native  kingfisher.  Above  me  the  sky  is  of  the  clearest  azure  blue ; 
the  soft  and  fleecy  clouds  sail  along  before  the  balmy  western  wind ; 
the  tall  grasses  about  me  rustle  in  the  breeze.  Far  to  the  west  I  can 
distinguish  the  hazy  outlines  of  the  mountain-range  that  shuts  out  from 
view  the  dreaded  Sakalava  land.  On  the  slope  of  these  rise  the  white 
buildings  of  Antsirabd.  It  is  the  last  town  before  we  turn  our  faces 
westward  and  towards  the  sea.  To  the  right  and  left  are  mountains 
clear-cut  against  the  sky,  their  slopes  dotted  here  and  there  by  little 
villages  in  verdure.  Prominent  in  the  foreground  are  the  brown-roofed 
houses  of  Soamanandray. 

Returned  to  the  village  at  11.40  a.m.,  and  found  all  prepared  to 
start.  Passed  over  a  prairie-like  country  completely  encircled  by  hills 
and  mountains  on  every  side, — ^a  perfect  basin,  from  out  of  which  there 
was  no  apparent  egress.  The  level  ground  is  occasionally  broken  by 
deep  ravines  and  the  bed  of  some  brook  or  stream,  and  generally  green 
with  rice.    The  distant  country  towards  the  mountains  presented  a 
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charming  view.  Innumerable  Betsileo  villages  were  everywhere.  To 
our  left,  now  hid  by  tall  mountains,  lay  the  Sakalava  territory,  and  oon- 
tinually  pointing  towards  it,  my  men,  often  breaking  into  a  fast  trot, 
kept  singing,  *'  We  are  not  afraid,  not  we !  not  we !  We  are  strong  and 
brave,  are  we!  are  we!"  eto.  So  we  came  half  running  into  Antei- 
rab6. 

I  stopped  outside  of  this  town  and  mustered  all  my  forces.  Then 
calling  together  my  ^*  filanzana'^  men,  I  got  into  the  chair  and  entered 
the  town.  From  the  north  the  most  marked  thing  about  the  town  is 
the  large  church  of  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society.  This  is  on  the 
right  side ;  on  the  lefb  are  the  many  houses  of  the  residents.  As  is  the 
case  in  all  these  towns,  distance  adds  enchantment  that  is  not  borne  out 
by  a  closer  inspection.  We  found  here  a  comfortable  (saving  the  family 
pig)  house  to  live  in,  and  did  not  pitch  the  tent.  We  are  now  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  dreaded  land.. 

June  5. — Morning  bright,  cool,  and  refreshing.  Stanwood  down 
with  fever.  A  native  missionary  and  school-teacher  called  upon  me, 
both  being  accompanied  by  several  of  their  scholars.  Paid  a  visit  to- 
day to  the  remarkable  Hot  Springs  of  Antsirab6.  They  are  situated 
in  a  large  natural  basin,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  across,  and  sur- 
rounded by  small  hills  or  steep  land-falls.  The  basin  is  evidently  an 
extinct  volcanic  crater.  Volcanic  I  have  no  doubt  is  their  origin.  The 
ground  of  the  basin  is  completely  incrusted  with  salt,  and  in  many  di- 
rections are  pools  of  various  sizes.  I  counted  as  many  as  twenty. 
These  are  constantly  bubbling  up,  and  of  a  temperature  from  tepid  to 
nearly  boiling.  It  is  said  that  these  springs  possess  great  medicinal 
properties ;  but  for  what  specific  purpose  I  could  not  ascertain,  except 
for  bathing  or  drinking  during  attacks  of  the  fever. 

Antsirab^  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  Betsileo  r^ion. 
Important  as  a  trade  centre.  The  goods  come  from  the  north  here  for 
distribution,  and  the  products  of  a  great  outlying  country  are  brought 
here  to  exchange.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  largest  trade-feeders  of 
the  capital.  Trade  consists  mostly  of  American  cloths,  lambas,  etc., 
and  the  produce  generally  of  hides.  Antsirab^  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Antananarivo.  All  produce,  export  or  import,  between  the 
two  towns  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  slaves  or  bearers. 

The  town  consists  of  a  huddle  of  rude  houses,  roofed  with  grasses. 
They  are  here  generally  two-story.  The  family,  pigs,  chickens,  and 
goats  on  the  first  floor,  the  cooking  done  on  the  second.  Cattle-pits, 
deep  and  dirty,  are  everywhere.  A  moat  surrounds  the  town.  Out- 
side are  a  few  stalls  of  merchants  and  a  number  of  brickmaking-yards ; 
then  green  fields,  com,  patches  of  rice,  and  the  farnstretching  country, 
with  the  background  of  rising  hills.  Have  a  touch  of  fever,  and  am 
very  tired,  and  begin  to  feel  the  efiects  of  the  rough  and  toilsome 
journey  seriously. 
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June  6. — Cool  and  cloudy ;  easterly  wind^  and  damp.  Little  of 
importanoe  to-day.  Stanwood  better.  Took  a  tramp  to  the  eastward. 
Eepacked  all  baggage  and  made  ready  to  start  on  Stanwood's  recovery. 
Myself  not  well. 

June  7. — ^Overcast,  cloudy,  damp ;  easterly  wind.  Very  shaky  this 
morning.  Sent  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  by  a  special  courier  back  to  the  capital.  In  the  afternoon  took 
a  long  stroll  to  the  eastward ;  noticed  a  marked  change  in  the  material 
used  in  building  the  houses  of  one  or  two  adjacent  villages,  all  the 
walls  being  of  solid  stone.  An  old  man  explained  it  as  the  ^^  custom  of 
his  fathers.^'  Saw,  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village  two  large  pits 
lined  with  stone,  which,  I  was  told,  years  ago  had  been  used  by  the 
people  as  limekilns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  villages  were  once 
inhabited  by  an  entirely  different  race  from  those  now  living  here.  I 
believe  mud  houses  came  into  use  in  Badama's  time.  Stanwood  is 
much  better,  but  we  decide  to  rest  one  day  more  before  we  cross  the 
mountains  to  the  westward. 

JuThe  8. — Overcast  and  cloudy,  afterwards  clearing  up  to  warm  and 
very  pleasant  weather.  I  took  a  long  tramp  to  the  eastward.  Nothing 
new  or  of  importance  to-day.  All  ready  for  an  early  start  to-morrow. 
Made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  street  looking  out  of  my  window.  Day 
hot  and  cloudless. 

So  to-morrow  we  are  to  attempt  the  second  of  our  steps  to  the  sea 
across  a  country  never  yet  trod  by  a  white  man's  foot,  and  considered 
even  by  the  oldest  resident  of  the  interior  a  desperate  if  not  a  fool- 
hardy undertaking.  We  are  both  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  both 
certain  of  success.  Held  a  grand  meeting  of  all  our  men,  and  went 
over  the  situation  with  the  head-men.  Several  declined  to  go  any 
farther,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them.  The  rest  seemed  willing 
and  content  Packages  were  repacked,  all  baggage  was  redistributed, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  the  long  and  dangerous  journey. 

In  the  evening  Stanwood  and  myself  went  over  the  situation  en- 
tirely, and  over  an  old  map  of  Madagascar  plotted  out  the  proposed 
route  roughly,  and  then  went  to  bed  to  be  prepared  to  start  early. 

M.  A.  Shupeldt, 

lAeutena/nt  U.8.N. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NATIONAL   GUARD   OF  ILLINOIS. 

I  BELIEVE  that  hktoiyy  ancient  or  modern,  does  not  tell  as  of  a  state, 
kingdom,  or  nation  of  any  standing  or  importance,  existing  for  any 
considerable  time  without  either  a  r^ular  army  of  trained  soldiers  or 
a  provision  for  calling  into  active  service  what,  in  these  days,  we  term 
the  militia.  Even  in  the  good  old  biblical  and  bibulous  days  we  have 
seen  that  the  armies,  trained  or  untrained,  were  enormous ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  practicable  for  any  independent  state  or  nation  to  long  exist 
as  such  without  the  ready  means  forcibly  to  maintain  its  own  laws  and 
enforce  its  rights  and  standing.  This  necessity  is  generally  recognized, 
except  by  that  element  of  society  which  desires  disorder  rather  than 
order ;  which  prefers  to  break  laws  rather  than  maintain  them ;  and  by 
those  whose  sympathy  or  wishes  go  with  the  baser  elements  of  society. 
Certainly  ever  since  the  strike  of  1877,  in  this  and  many  other  States, 
the  necessity  for  armed  force  is  conceded.  Then,  conceding  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  what  are  its  needs  to  make  it  the 
nearest  perfect  and  most  effective  ? 

The  ideas  indulged  in  by  many  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  and  by 
a  few  fossils  or  narrow-minded  persons  of  the  present,  that  it  is  all  fun 
and  a  parade-day  for  the  militery ;  that  the  men  and  officers  composing 
the  Illinois  National  Guard  have  no  higher  end  or  aim  in  view  than  a 
glittering  uniform  and  a  Fourth-of-July-Hail-Golumbia  parade-day; 
and  that  the  military  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  do  the  bidding 
of  some  worthless  and  cowardly  mayor,  sheriff,  or  other  officer  of  the 
law,  pay  their  own  way,  buy  their  own  uniforms,  get  shot,  and  thank 
God  and  the  State  for  the  use  of  a  rusty  old  musket,  is,  or  should  be, 
exploded — musket  and  all. 

In  my  estimation  the  prime  necessity,  as  well  as  the  first  duty  of  the 
State,  is  that  the  State  should  make  suitable  and  ample  provisions  for 
maintaining  its  militia  on  a  decent  and  liberal  basis,  by  providing  for 
armories  (armories  were  furnished  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  David)^ 
fuel,  lights,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  as  well  as  pay  to  the  soldiers  wh^i 
on  duty,  in  camp,  and  for  sufficient  number  of  muster-days  in  the  year, 
when  attendance  should  be  compelled.  It  would  be  money  well  in- 
vested for  the  State.  The  State  provides  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
crazy,  bad,  and  unfortunate  generally  in  a  bountiful  manner,  but  is  nig- 
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gardly  with  the  men  who  stand  ready  at  all  times^  with  life  and  gun,  to 
defend  it,  its  property,  and  its  laws.  And,  above  all  things,  I  think  the 
State  should  adopt,  and  then  furnish  to  its  organized  militia,  a  decent  and 
suitable  uniform,  as  well  as  provide  all  necessary  equipments,  overcoats, 
blankets,  pouches,  haversacks,  knapsacks,  canteens,  etc.  The  exposures 
of  a  soldier  are  sufficient  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
I  think  he  should  be  provided  for  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  men  who 
stand  always  ready,  at  the  call  from  proper  authority,  to  meet  force, 
violence,  mob-rule,  and  lawlessness  with  military  precision  and  efficiency, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  home,  health,  limb,  and  life  in  defense  of 
the  State,  its  people  and  property,  and  to  enforce  its  laws,  should  not 
be  expected,  much  less  required,  to  furnish  their  own  uniforms  and 
equipments,  to  be  worn  out  in  such  service,  or  while  preparing  them- 
selves to  be  efficient  soldiers. 

And,  further,  if  the  troops  were  all  uniformed  alike,  their  appear- 
ance when  on  duty  would  be  much  better  and  more  soldierly,  and  they 
would  be  undoubtedly  more  efficient. 

Thus  much,  or  little,  for  the  necessities  outside  and  the  outside  ne- 
cessities of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  and  a  few  words  as  to  its 
needs  within. 

One  serious  drawback  to  the  perfection  and  efficiency  of  any  com- 
mand in  our  active  militia  is  the  constant  changes  of  the  men  compos- 
ing such  command.  The  company  of  to-day  may  be  almost  entirely 
changed  by  the  next  year  by  ''  removals  from  district,''  '*  discharges,'' 
etc.,  the  result  of  which  is  the  constant  education  and  drilling  of  re- 
cruits. While  this  is  by  no  means  an  entire  loss  to  the  State,  it  mili- 
tates seriously  against  the  attainment  to  a  high  d^ree  of  perfection 
among  the  commands.  And  while  this  cannot  be  overcome  wholly,  it 
may  be  obviated  somewhat  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  en- 
listment of  recruits  and  mustering  in  of  companies.  None  should  be 
received  that  do  not  give  promise  of  some  permanence  and  standing. 
Only  good  material  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  a  roll,  and  all  worth- 
less names  and  dead-weights  should  be  promptly  stricken  off. 

Another  shortcoming  is  the  failure  of  many  men  and  officers  to 
think  of,  study  up,  or  post  themselves  in  their  respective  duties. 
Men  expect  the  company  commander  to  think,  learn,  and  act  for 
them.  Some  company  officers  expect  to  fall  in  line  in  the  battalion, 
and  that  the  field-officers  will  act  as  their  guides;  and  a  few  field-offi- 
cers seem  to  think  the  brigade  will  run  smoothly  in  some  '^  mysteri- 
ous way  its  wonders  to  perform."  To  all  such  I  might  suggest  that  a 
perusal  of  Upton's  Tactics  and  the  Army  Regulations  would  be  of 
service,  and  some  possibly  would  find  much  good  reading  as  well  as 
some  news  therein.  Promotions  should  be  made  with  care.  A  captain 
appoints  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  a  favorite ;  a  company  elects  as 
a  commissioned  officer  some  ''jolly  good  fellow,"  and  so  on ;  but  too 
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often  it  happens  a  failure  of  offioer  and  company  is  the  result  A 
good  soldier  is  promoted  to  a  non-commissioned  place,  and  immed- 
iately conceives  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn ;  that  his  stripes  reach 
round  the  globe.  A  first-class  non-commissioned  officer  is  conmib- 
sionedy  and  ambition  is  satiated  with  the  donning  of  a  nice  uniform  and 
a  bright  sword ;  he  thinks  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn ;  and  when 
the  sword  is  drawn  he  hardly  cares  whether  it  goes  into  the  ear  of  the 
man  in  front  or  through  the  shoe  of  the  one  behind.  Some  good  com- 
pany officers  are  promoted  to  field  and  staff  positions,  and  at  once  feel 
diat  they  are  lay  members  of  the  military  body,  and  forget  by  what 
process,  and  how  and  why  they  attained  such  position. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  colonel  or  captain  to  do  all  the  work,  all 
the  study,  all  the  thinking  for,  or  be  the  constant  drill-master  of,  his 
command.  Field  and  staff  subaltern  and  non-commissioned  officers 
should  know  and  assume  their  respective  duties,  and  thus  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  commanders.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  or  captain  of  a  company  shall  be  at  all  times  and  places 
ready  to  do  and  perform  everything  pertaining  to  his  raiment  or  com- 
pany, from  ^^  drawing  grub,''  making  out  details,  cleaning  guns,  and 
squad  drilling,  up  to  commanding  his  regiment  or  company.  Com- 
pany and  regimental  schools  of  instruction  should  be  organized,  and 
properly  conducted  and  aJttendedy  and  examining  boards  might  be  of 
service. 

And  commanders  of  regiments  and  companies  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  their  own  ability  to  command,  but  should  take  especial 
care  that  their  under-officers  fit  themselves  to  succeed  to  the  higher 
command  in  case  emergency  calls  upon  them  to  do  so. 

In  this  connection,  one  criticism  I  frequently  hear  made  is  that 
regimental  commanders  and  their  field-  and  staff-officera  do  not  visit 
the  companies  of  their  command.  I  am  oflen  asked,  '^  Why  do  not 
our  regimental  officers  ever  come  to  see  us  ?"  Regular  and  frequent 
visits  should  be  made  by  them  to  their  companies.  In  many  ways  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  company  officers  and  their  companies, 
and  be  a  stimulant  to  all  to  make  greater  efforts  for  success  and  perfec- 
tion, besides  b^etting  a  better  feeling  by  the  personal  acquaintance 
and  fellowship.  During  my  recent  inspection  I  was  accompanied  by 
several  regimental  officers  to  companies  of  their  command,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  the  effect  was  noticeable  and  beneficial. 

Discipline  is  the  soul  of  military  perfection  and  efficiency,  and  is 
one  of  the  needs  of  our  service.  This  term  comprehends  many  mat- 
ters, some  of  which  I  have  touched  on.  By  discipline  I  do  not  mean 
the  bucking  and  gagging  of,  or  carrying  a  rail,  doing  extra  duty,  and  the 
like,  by  some  private  soldier.  It  includes  the  education  as  well  as  the 
compelling  obedience  to  commands.  The  highest  state  of  discipline 
needs  the  least  oompdli/ng  ;  it  is  where  all  know  their  duty  and  do  it 
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A  prompt  and  faithful  obeervanoe  of  rales,  r^ulations,  orders,  and 
commands  should  be  indulged  in  by  officers,  as  well  as  enforced.  Some 
few  officers  seem  to  think  that  they  are  only  a  medium  to  transmit 
orders,  and  not  to  observe  or  enforce  them»  Company  commanders  are 
required  to  keep  proper  books,  accounts,  files  of  orders,  rolls,  etc. ;  but 
more  than  you  would  believe  are  n^ligent  in  these  matters,  while  some 
seem  to  act  as  though  official  correspondence,  in  the  language  of  Patrick 
Henry,  can  wait  ^^  until  the  next  week  or  the  next  year.''  And  from 
this  negligence  much  delay  and  confusion  arises. 

I  have  occasionally  met  company  commanders  who  act  as  though 
they  thought  themselves  only  prominent  figure-heads,  to  give  the  com- 
mands "  fall  in,"  "  carry  arms,"  "  fours  right,"  etc.,  and  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  for  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  enforcement 
or  observance  of  discipline ;  and  that  if  they  only  look  well  themselves, 
it  is  immaterial  what  is  the  personal  appearance  of  the  members  of  their 
company. 

Men  who  have  no  pride  in  their  personal  appearance  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  soldiers;  and  if  the  men  have  not  the  pride,  the  taste,  the 
care,  the  thought  for  themselves,  then  the  officers  should  cultivate  and 
enforce  it  in  them.  It  is  the  small  and  seemingly  insignificant  matters 
which  go  to  make  up  the  beauty  as  well  as  efficiency  of  a  soldier  or  a 
military  company.  This  applies  to  dress  as  well  as  to  actions.  The 
company  commander  should  be  the  disciplinarian  of  his  company,  and 
not  expect  the  adjutant-general,  the  inspector,  the  r^imental  com- 
mander, to  discipline  his  company  for  him  while  he  stands  around  and 
says,  ^'  Now,  boys,  do  this  or  that."  If  a  man  fall  in  rank  with  dirty 
gun,  uniform  or  equipments  awry,  with  gaudy  neck-tie,  a  display  of 
watch-chain  or  other  unmilitary  appendages,  or  while  on  duty  his  acts 
are  ungentlemanly,  and  consequently  unmilitary,  the  officer  should  use 
his  eyes,  and  not  hesitate  to  use  his  authority  without  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements. When  he  is  on  duty,  in  command,  be  should  be  consider- 
ate, impartial,  dignified,  but  by  all  means  be  in  oommcmd.  If  he  has 
insubordinate  men,  either  command  them  or  get  rid  bf  them,  or  of 
himself. 

E.  B.  Hamilton, 
iMpeotor-OenercU  of  Illinois. 
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ONE  OF  THE  DUANES. 

(Oontinaed  from  page  664.) 

CHAPTER    XVL    (Continued.) 

He  aooompanied  her  as  far  as  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Revere's  piazsa, 
^^  At  what  time  do  you  leave  to-morrow?''  he  asked,  abmptlyy  while 
she  still  stood  on  the  stair  above  him  looking  down. 

'^  In  the  evening.    I  have  forgotten  the  exact  hour." 

^'  You  are  surely  not  going  to  undertake  the  long  journey  all 
alone?" 

'^  No.  Papa  will  go  half-way  to  meet  me,  which  will  do  very  well, 
I  think,  though  he  considers  it  quite  dreadful  that  I  must  go  any  dis- 
tance unaccompanied.  If  I  could  have  stayed  a  little  longer  I  should 
have  been  able  to  go  home  with  the  same  lady  who  chaperoned  me 
as  far  as  Montgomery  when  I  came.  What  ages  ago  that  seems,  by 
the  way !" 

'^  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  I  had  intended  going  up  to  Mont- 
gomery on  business  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  court-martial  proceedings, 
which  will,  of  course,  prevent  my  getting  away,"  Sidney  said. 

''The  court-martial  proceedings?"  she  echoed,  faintly.  ''Do  you 
mean " 

"  For  the  trial  of  Private  Dane  of  my  battery,  the  man  who  deserted 
and  did  his  best  to  ruin  our  distillery  scheme  the  other  day.  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  all  about  it." 

"  I — ^have  heard  something,"  she  murmured.  "  But  I  did  not  know 
when  it  was  to  be — the  trial,  I  mean." 

"  To-morrow  the  court  meets,  and,  of  course,  I  shall  be  required  as 
a  witness.  I  wish  it  were  not  so,"  with  some  hesitation.  "  It  might 
be  very  disagreeable  to  you,  and  yet  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  be  on 
the  same  train  with  you,  at  least,  as  far  as  Montgomery.  I  would  not 
inflict  myself  upon  you,  but  I  really  do  not  like  to  think  of  your  travel- 
ing alone.  However,  there  is  no  use  in  reflecting  upon  it,  as  I  cannot 
get  away." 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  said,  without  any  appearance  of  having  heard 
what  Sidney  had  been  saying,  "  that  he  will  be  acquitted  ?" 

"  Dane  ?"  he  asked,  with  some  astonishment    "  Oh,  no  I  I  should 
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saj  there  was  no  ohanoe  of  that  whatever.  His  guilt  is  self-evident^ 
and  his  punishment  will  not  be  as  severe  as  he  deserves.  Such  men 
as  he  are  a  disgrace  to  the  army.'' 

"Oh,  you  are  all  alike— -cruel — every  one  I"  the  girl  cried,  passion- 
ately. And  then  turning  from  him  without  a  word  of  farewell,  like  a 
leaf  blown  by  the  gale,  she  fluttered  away,  and  so  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

A  moment  Sidney  remained  gazing  after  her,  half  bewildered  by  her 
sudden  flight,  then,  still  marveling  greatly,  and  not  a  little  hurt  by 
her  manner  and  last  words,  walked  back  to  his  own  quarters.  For  the 
second  time  the  recollection  of  that  hateful,  unsigned  letter  insinuated 
itself  into  his  mind,  only  to  be  banished  with  loathing  at  the  instant 
of  its  entrance  there.  The  mere  memory  of  so  .vile  a  thing,  it  seemed 
to  him,  demeaned  his  manhood,  and  he  thrust  it  away  with  the 
violence  he  would  fiun  have  spent  instead  upon  the  author  of  that  base 
calumniation. 

"  She  is  interested  in  Dane,  naturally,  for  Francisca's  sake,  and  for 
her  sake  alone,''  he  told  himself. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  fog  was  rolling  off  in  spiral  wreaths,  like 
smoke.  A  transparent  mist  still  lingered,  and  through  its  veil  the  sky 
glowed  with  an  angry  lurid  red,  shedding  reflections  on  the  fog-wreaths 
that  resembled  drops  of  blood. 

Bonny  had  been  lending  Mrs.  Revere  some  assistance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  flowers  for  the  evening ;  but  the  weird,  ruddy  light  at- 
tracted her  to  the  window,  and  she  stood  gazing  out,  fascinated,  yet  half 
appalled. 

"  It  is  an  evil  sky,"  Mrs.  Revere  pronounced,  joining  Bonny,  with 
her  hands  full  of  roses.  ''  If  one  were  superstitious,  now,  one  might 
easily  take  it  as  a  warning  of  calamities  to  come." 

Bonny  made  some  light  rejoinder ;  but,  self-reliant,  brave-hearted 
maiden  as  she  once  (not  long  ago)  had  been,  turned  hastily  away  with 
a  little  shiver ;  and,  afterwards,  in  passing  a  west  window,  resorted  to 
manifold  devices  rather  than  be  tempted  to  glance  out. 

Mrs.  Revere,  however,  had  no  time  for  wasting  superstitious  fancies 
upon  a  mere  chance  effect  of  sun  and  cloud.  She  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  change  in  the  weather  and  with  the  completed  decoration  of 
her  rooms, — so  much  so,  that  the  warmth  of  her  feelings  towards  Miss 
Duane  suffered  a  considerable  increase.  She  even  addressed  her  as  her 
**  darling/' — a  thing  she  had  not  done  for  a  number  of  days,  lavish  as 
she  hail  been  with  the  adjective  of  old.  Even  a  woman  as  artistically 
politic  as  Mrs.  Revere  is  obliged  to  realize  at  times  that  her  prejudices 
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may  prove  too  strong  for  her  control,  and  that  under  stress  of  tempta- 
tion she  may  act  with  unwise  impulsiveness.  Then  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  alter  her  course  with  circumspection,  just  a  little  at  a  time; 
but  in  this  instance  the  pretty  endearments  were  doled  out  too  late. 
They  had  lost  all  their  old  flavor  for  Bonny,  who  was  glad  when  at 
last  she  could  make  an  excuse  of  dressing,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  room. 

Her  face  in  the  mirror,  that  gave  her  back  look  for  look  while  she 
was  busied  with  her  toilet,  annoyed  and  half  terrified  her,  so  like  a 
separate  and  intrusive  identity  did  it  seem  with  its  great,  sad,  inquiring 
eyes.  '^  It  is  as  though  there  were  two  of  us,^'  she  thought  uneasily. 
^^  That  is  my  old  self,  as  I  used  to  be  months  ago  when  I  first  came 
here,  inquiring  of  the  new  self  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  weari- 
ness it  sees  upon  its  face.'^  Which  of  the  two  selves  will  outlive  and 
overcome  the  other?  she  wondered,  eyeing  her  reflection  uncannily. 
The  fancy  passed  away  presently,  but  left  her  more  nervous  and  rest- 
less than  before.  A  score  of  emotions  rioted  with  her  overwrought 
nerves  while  she  dressed  herself  for  the  evening.  It  was  her  last  night 
at  Barrancas,  and  she  was  thankful  and  despairing  in  the  space  of  a 
breath  or  a  sigh.  She  was  to  see  Sidney — ^had  he  not  promised  her? — 
just  this  once  more,  and  then — ^never  again ;  so  she  must  look  her 
fairest,  that  the  latest  impression  left  upon  his  mind  should  be  a  pleas- 
ant one.  She  had  seldom  bestowed  so  much  thought  upon  her  personal 
appearance,  having,  as  a  rule,  taken  it  for  granted,  half  unconsciously, 
that  it  would  certainly  be  quite  what  was  desirable ;  but  to-night  she 
scrutinized  each  feature  critically,  picking  flaws  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  till  now.  She  was  growing  wretchedly  thin ;  her  eyes  were 
hollow  and  over  large,  and  looked  too  startlingly  dark  in  contrast  with 
her  light  hair.  She  had  aged  perceptibly,  also,  she  told  herself  distaste- 
fully, having  been  transformed,  in  face  as  well  as  in  soul,  during  these 
last  few  weeks,  from  a  careless  young  girl  into  a  weary,  anxious  woman. 
She  tried  the  effect  of  many  different  little  adornments  in  turn,  but 
nothing  suited  her.  One  who  had  watched  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  which  actuated  her  would  have  found  her  perplexity  more 
pathetic  than  ridiculous ;  but  she  herself  yielded  to  her  own  wayward 
whims  with  an  almost  petulant  impatience,  scorning  herself  for  what 
she  termed  her  foolishness  and  levity.  Finally,  after  numerous  changes, 
she  decided  upon  what  had  been  her  first  choice, — a  dress  of  black  tulle, 
that  showed  a  white  vision  of  rounded  neck  and  arms;  and  at  her 
bosom  she  pinned  a  few  heavy-headed  buds  of  the  magnolia. 

Ten  o^clock  is  considered  late  at  out-of-the- world  Barrancas,  and  by 
that  time,  or  a  half-hour  after,  Mrs.  Bevere's  party  was  at  its  height 
The  piazza  was  inclosed  all  about  by  large  flags  stretched  across  the 
open  sides,  thus  forming  quite  a  spacious  promenade,  unaffected  by 
wind  and  weather,  and  rendered  softly  brilliant  by  the  light  of  Chinese 
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lamps.  There  was  good  music,  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  plenty  of  pretty 
dresses,  and  a  few  pretty  women  to  set  the  latter  off.  There  was  also 
a  dazzling  display  of  brass  buttons,  sacred  both  to  the  ^'  U.  S.  A."  and 
"  U.  S.  N./'  and  many  feminine  admirers  to  feel  "  how  happy  oould 
they  be  with  either^  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away/'  People  who 
were  the  "  everybody''  of  Barrancas  and  the  navy-yard  came  to  the 
flower-decorated  spot  where  Bonny  and  Mrs.  Revere  stood  together 
receiving  their  guests  (like  a  tall,  fresh  lily  blooming  beside  a  fading 
Marshal  Niel  rose),  delivered  themselves  of  agreeable  nothings,  and 
then  wandered  away  to  deliver  themselves  of  other  nothings  more  spicy, 
if  rather  less  suave. 

"Your  daughter  is  not  here,  or  Miss  Levara  either,  I. think," 
observed  Mrs.  Voorhees  to  Mrs.  Collingwood. 

'^  No,"  returned  that  matron  (as  ever  serene  in  a  conscious  virtue 
whose  sharp  excrescences  pricked  through  the  failings  of  her  friends). 
'^  No,  it  seemed  more  honest  to  leave  the  two  poor  girls"  (she  pronounced 
it  g-yurls)  ^^at  home,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  you  know. 
Miss  Duane,  unfortunately,  has  ^  not  escaped  calumny,'  and  of  course 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  whom  one's  daughter  and  her  young 
friends  associate  with.  As  for  myself,  I  am  willing  for  the  little  time 
that  is  left  to  make  a  small  concession  for  the  sake  of  not  wounding 
poor  Mrs.  Revere." 

"  Is  it  oalvmny,  exactly  ?"  softly  queried  Mrs.  Voorhees.  "  This 
Ophelia  may  be  fair,  but  she  is  certainly  not  a  snow  maiden." 

"  Look  at  her  dress  to-night,  for  instance,"  Mrs.  Partridge  chimed 
in  suddenly  and  rather  unexpectedly.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
meretricious  striving  after  effect?  All  dead  black,  to  show  off  her 
arms  and  shoulders ;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt,  do  you  think,  that 
that  peculiar  hair  of  hers  is  either  bleached  or  dyed?" 

Each  member  of  the  trio,  and  their  "  silent  partner,"  Dr.  McFar- 
land,  glared  covertly  at  the  object  of  their  speech. 

Bonny,  whose  nerves  had  for  so  long  been  strained  almost  beyond 
their  utmost  tension,,  was  now  literally  radiant  with  a  strange,  wild 
feverishness  of  excitement.  Her  cheeks  blazed  with  marvelous  if 
unwholesome  roses,  her  dilated  pupils  made  the  hazel  eyes  seem  black, 
and  her  hot  hands  toyed  flutteringly  with  their  burden  of  fan  and 
flowers.  She  was  talking  and  laughing  with  Mr.  Manners,  of  the 
"  Wyandotte,"  while  Sidney  stood  silently  near  at  hand,  when  the 
band  began  playing  the  latest  Strauss  waltz,  and  Bonny,  whose  duty 
of  ^^  receiving"  was  done,  ceased  to  contaminate  her  neighbors'  morals, 
and  was  whirled  away  in  Mr.  Manners's  arms. 

When  the  music  was  still,  Sidney  found  her  as  she  was  resting  in 
the  window  with  her  companion,  and  asked  her  for  a  dance.  She  had 
been  talking  excitedly,  and  laughing  gayly,  almost  loudly  for  her  who 
possessed  that  most  excellent  thing  in  a  woman,  a  low^  sweet  voice ; 
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but  when  she  accepted  Sidney's  arodi  and  let  him  lead  her  down  the 
piazea  steps  (after  wrapping  her  opera  cloak  about  her  shoulders),  htf 
gayety  and  laughter  suddenly  were  stilled. 

^'  Does  the  very  sight  of  me  depress  you,  to-night,  that  all  yoor 
smiles  vanish  when  I  carry  you  off?''  he  questioned,  more  in  earnest 
than  in  jest,  looking  down  at  her  grave,  flushed  ffuse. 

^'  No,''  she  answered,  quickly ;  '^  it  is  rest,  peace,  to  be  near  some 
one  with  whom  I  need  not  keep  up  a  continual  stream  of  gayety  and 
nonsense.  Oh,  if  people  only  knew,"  she  went  on  impulsively,  ^  how 
under  the  froth  of  such  nonsense  is  nearly  always  the  strong,  bitter 
draught  of  discontent  and  utter  weariness,  they  would  set  a  different 
estimate,  upon  it,  and  find  a  new  name  for  it,  don't  you  think?" 

'^  I  fancied  I  heard  you  say  but  a  little  while  ago  that  you  adored 
nonsense?" 

^^  Perhaps  you  did ;  and  there  spoke  out  the  other  self  who  some- 
how does  not  feel  one  with  me  to-night.  It  is  true  that  there  are  times 
when  a  certain  kind  of  nonsense  becomes  one's  only  comfort  or  resource, 
and  the  world  would  seem  a  dull  place  without  it.  But  to-night  is 
not  one  of  those  times  with  me,  and  if  I  said  it  was,  the  words  were 
only  a  part  of  the  inevitable  nonsense  itself.  Now,  I  may  be  quite 
myself  for  a  little  while,  and  then  afterwards — ^to-morrow ^" 

"  Yes— to-morrow  ?" 

«'  AH  will  be  different." 

'^  Well,  at  least,"  Sidney  said,  with  an  unmirthful  laugh,  '^  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  remember  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
rescuing  you  from  even  the  one  small  discomfort  of  an  unwelcome  diet 
of  nonsense." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  certain  wistful  appeal  showing  itself 
in  her  eyes  and  lovely,  expressive  face.  '^  Don't  speak  so,"  she  said, 
simply.  ^'  I  want  you  to  be  very  kind  to  me  to-night  It  is  my  last, 
remember.     I  wish  for  pleasant  recollections  of  it  to  carry  away." 

They  were  out  on  the  deserted  sidewalk  now,  with  the  band-music 
and  the  music  of  the  ocean  mingling  in  their  ears. 

^^  Kind  to  you  ?"  he  echoed,  hotly,  as  though  those  words  of  hers 
had  alone  impressed  themselves  upon  his  mind.  ''  Kindt — ^Don't  you 
know,  that  is  what  I  would  spend  my  life  in  being,  if  you  would  let 
me — and  you  will  not.     Why  won't  you  be  kind  to  fi»«  f ' 

He  caught  both  her  hands,  and  held  them  as  though  he  would 
never  let  them  go.  She  did  not  struggle  to  draw  them  away,  but  faced 
him,  flushed,  and  desperate,  and  trembling.  '^  I  am  kind  to  you, — I 
am  kind !"  she  cried,  knowing  that  the  crisis  had  come  between  them 
now,  and  that  she  could  not  put  it  away  from  her  any  more.  ^^  If  I 
have  seemed  cruel,  it  was  but  to  be  kind.  Did  you  think  I  was  fickle? 
or  a  coquette? — that  I  had  allowed  you  to  believe  what  I  had  never 
meant  ?    Then,  I  tell  you  now,  it  was  not  so.    I  hadn't  intended  to 
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tell  yoo.  I  thought  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  believe  as  badly  of 
me  as  you  oould,  since  that  would  kill  your  love ;  but — ^I  can't  bear  it. 
You  must  know  the  truth.  It  was  only  to  have  been  friendship 
between  us  at  the  most, — was  it  not  ? — a  friendship  sweeter  than  it  was 
wise,  perhaps, — ^yet  even  that  I  have  seemed  to  deny  you  of  late.  It 
is  better  so;  but  at  first  my  fault  came  from  caring  too  much, — not  too 
little.  I  was  reckless  just  then.  I  cared; — ^too  much  to  reason,  and 
I '' 

She  had  been  carried  away  with  the  sudden  storm  of  emotion  that 
had  bade  her  not  leave  him  wholly  in  ignorance,  but  now  she  faltered 
and  turned  half  from  him,  while  he  caught  up  the  thread  of  her 
words  where  she  had  cut  it  short 

'^  You  did  care  then, — ^you  do  care  a  little,  still  ?  If  that  is  true, 
what  is  there  to  stand  between  us?  Why  should  you  stop  to  recLSon 
over  it  ?  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  I  know ;  yet  neither  am  I  a  poor  one, 
and  I  could  give  you  at  least  a  part  of  the  luxuries  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  the  woman  to  put  a 
consideration  like  that  in  the  scales  in  which  you  weigh  me.  You 
disliked  me  once,  I  know ;  still,  if  now '* 

'^  DonH  I''  she  interrupted.  ''  DonH  remind  me  of  that  old  folly. 
We  can  never  be  anything  to  each  other — ^never !  Believe  me  or  not, 
as  you  will,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  for  your  own  sake  I  say  so.  There 
is  an  inequality  between  us,  and  it  is  I  who  am  beneath  you.  You 
would  think  so  too,  if  you  knew  the  truth ;  but  you  mustn't  know. 
There  are  others  to  consider  besides  myself.  They  cannot  be  disgraced 
through  me ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not  to  think  of  them,  I  fear  I  could 
not  tell  you.     I  am  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  too  proud.'' 

*^  How  can  you  speak  the  word  disgrace  in  connection  with  your- 
self?" he  questioned,  with  ardent  reproach.  '^  It  is  a  wrong  for  you  to 
let  it  pass  your  lips." 

'^  I  think  of  it  always,"  she  answered,  wofully.  '^  I  have  never 
spoken  it  before,  and  I  shall  not  again.  It  would  kill  me  to  hear 
another  use  it,  but  it  is  true,  all  the  same.  Mrs.  Revere  has  made  me 
understand  it, — and  she  knows.  I  could  not  be  anything  to  you, 
unless  I  told  you  the  whole  truth,  and  if  you  knew  the  truth  you 
would  not  want  me.  It  is  better  for  me  and  my  poor  pride,  at  least, 
that  you  want  me  and  do  not  know,  than  that  you  should  know,  and 
be  offered  me,  and  then  send  me  away." 

"  Try  me !  try  me  I"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly,  gleaning  from  her  wild 
whirl  of  words  a  few  which  pierced  to  his  heart  and  understanding. 

^'  No,  no  I"  she  cried,  snatching  herself  away  from  him.  ^'  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  that.  There  is  no  chance  for  you  to  try.  If  my  own 
heart  had  not  told  me  that,  I  should  have  learned  it  from  Mrs. 
Revere." 

Sidney  stood  looking  at  her,  bewildered,  baffled,  yet  not  wholly 
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despairing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  not  herself  to-night, 
that  her  threatening  illness  had  for  the  time  afiected  her  brain,  and  that 
this  terrible  and  mysterious  obstacle  she  hinted  of  existed  less  in 
reality  than  in  her  distorted  fancy.  If  he  could  but  make  her  view  it 
in  a  different  light,  and  claim  the  love  she  did  not  deny  she  felt  for 
him  I 

**  I  don't  understand  you  in  the  least/'  he  said,  with  a  simulated 
calmness.  ^'  But  if  Mrs.  Revere  has  said  anything  or  done  anything 
which ^' 

"  She  hasn't  !*'  the  unhappy  girl  protested,  with  a  miserable  vehe- 
mence. ^^You  mistake  my  meaning, — though  that  is  not  strange. 
Everything  I  say— even  my  thoughts — to-night,  are  wild  and  confused. 
I  could  never  make  you  comprehend, — I  could  never  explain.  Please 
don^t  make  it  so  hard  for  me, — help  me  instead!  I  am  so  ill  and 
weary,  I  think  sometimes  I  am  going  mad  I" 

"Poor  child!"  he  exclaimed,  with  hasty  remorse.  "I  would  not 
be  so  selfish  as  to  add  one  feather's  weight  to  this  strange  burden  of 
yours.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  before  that  you  are  neither  strong 
nor  well  just  now,  and  simply  to  have  waited" 

"  Don't  talk  of  waiting!"  she  cried.  "That  only  prolongs  it  and 
makes  it  worse.  Let  this  be  the  end,  now,  for  pity's  sake,  I  beg." 
She  drooped  her  head,  and  pressed  the  fingers  of  both  hands  suddenly 
and  fiercely  against  her  forehead.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me!"  she  said,  very  faintly.  "My  head  goes  round  and 
round  so,  and  makes  me  too  giddy  to  think.  How  am  I  going  to  start 
to-morrow  if  still  I  should  feel  like  this?" 

"  You  won't  feel  so,"  he  said,  soothingly.  "  You  will  be  better 
then,  you  know.  And  you  shall  not  go  away  from  here  alone.  Don't 
worry,  for  we  will  arrange  all  that  for  you  somehow,  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  journey.  Everything  will  be  right ;  but  now 
I  have  made  you  miserable,  and  kept,  you  standing  and  walking  quite 
long  enough,  so  I  am  going  to  take  you  immediately  back  in-doors." 

She  assented  to  this  proposal  willingly,  even  with  an  unflattering 
alacrity,  but  the  kindness  and  unselfish  consideration  of  his  altered 
tone  and  manner  were  strangely  soothing  to  her.  "  I  will  go  up  to 
my  room,"  she  said,  "  without  letting  any  one  see  me,  and  then  I  will 
come  down  again  when  I  have  rested  a  little,  and  feel  better,  and  more 
calm." 

He  was  consumed  with  self-reproach  as  the  small,  cold,  trembling 
hand  slipped  itself  within  his  arm,  and  it  could  but  occur  to  him,  with 
a  sharp  pang,  what  a  wide  difference  separated  this  fluttering,  almost 
distracted,  girl  from  the  brilliantly  self-contained  maiden  who  at  first 
acquaintance  had  piqued  him,  and  then  won  his  heart  But  he  loved 
her,  and  longed  for  her  now  in  her  weakness  and  inexplicable  distress, 
with  greater  depth  of  tenderness  and  strength  of  passion  than  before. 
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''  You  must  bathe  your  head/'  he  advised,  as  he  parted  from  her 
on  the  piazza  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  ran  up  the  outside  of  the 
house,  wishing  most  ardently  that  the  gentle  office  might  be  given  to 
his  hand.  And  she,  assenting,  went  slowly  up  the  steps,  with  her 
white  fingers  moving  on  the  balusters,  and  her  slender  form  seeming 
additionally  tall  by  reason  of  the  sweeping  tulle  train.  She  looked 
back  once,  and  he  responded  to  her  glance  with  a  smile  that  quickly 
faded  as  he  turned  away. 

She  went  straight  tocher  own  room,  and  turned  up  the  flame  of  the 
pink-shaded  lamp.  She  was  not  in  the  mood  for  darkness,  and  the 
light  gave  her  a  certain  sense  of  companionship.  She  laid  herself 
upon  the  bed,  r^ardless  of  her  fluffy  tulle  and  magnolia  blossoms,  and 
turned  her  face  against  the  lineny  coolness  of  the  pillow.  She  did  not 
think.  She  merely  lay  there,  physically  passive,  while  her  brain 
whirled  and  throbbed,  and  strange  red  and  purple  spots  of  color  ap- 
peared, changed,  and  dilsappeared  before  her  closed  eyes.  Her  only 
actual  consciousness  was  of  weird,  distracting  threadings  and  twistings 
of  imaginary  geometrical  figures  back  and  forth  within  her  mind, 
which  she  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  tr^,  and  of  the  gentle  scratch- 
ing and  tapping  made  by  the  breeze  in  the  branches  of  the  big  live- 
oak  tree  against  the  window-pane.  There  was  a  cessation  of  all 
thought  or  actual  suffering,  save  a  species  of  physical  restlessness  and 
sense  of  latent  misery,  ready  at  any  moment  to  wake  into  full  force  of 
life. 

She  was  aroused  suddenly  by  three  successive  and  distinct  knocks 
upon  the  window  adjacent  to  the  tree,  such  as  the  tapping  branches 
could  not  well  have  made.  She  was  more  puzzled  than  alarmed,  per- 
haps, until  the  rap{)ing  was  repeated,— once,  twice, — imperatively  and 
unmistakably,  by  human  fingers. 

In  an  instant  a  strange,  prophetic  something  within  her  seemed  to 
tell  Bonny  what  was  coming.  One  great  sickening  throb,  and  her 
heart  had  ceased  its  tumultuous  beating.  One  dizzy  wave  of  terror 
sweeping  responsively  through  her  brain,  and  then  a  cold,  numb  sort 
of  calmness  settled  upon  her.  She  was  able  to  walk  very  steadily  to 
the  window  and  peer  out  into  the  darkness.  It  was  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. Among  the  black  branches  loomed  forth  whitely  a  face, 
scowling  with  fear  and  impatience,  as  near  to  the  pane  as  a  precarious 
holding  in  the  tree  would  permit, — the  face  of  the  deserter  Dane.  As 
Bonny  approached  he  beckoned,  saying  in  a  low,  repressed  voice  some 
words  that  did  not  reach  her  through  the  glass.  Mechanically  she 
threw  open  the  window.  "  How  have  you  come  here?  What  do  you 
want  of  me  V^  she  whispered  rapidly. 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  me  in,"  he  hoarsely  responded.    ^*  Set  a  chair 
by  the  window  for  me  to  climb  in  on."    She  brought  the  chair  and 
placed  the  seat  even  with  the  sill.    ^^  Now  your  coverlet*    Twine  it 
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roand  the  bedpost,  quiok;  give  me  one  end  of  it.  I  daren't  trost 
these  brittle  branches  bj  themselves/' 

The  whole  transaction  had  occupied  no  more  than  a  moment 
Both  had  spoken  in  whispers^  and  now,  caotioasly  and  noiselessly,  yet 
with  a  lithe  dezterily  born  of  his  desperate  peril,  the  man  quitted  his 
hold  of  the  tree,  crawled  into  the  room  over  the  chair,  aided  by  the 
impromptu  rope,  then  turned  and  sofUy  closed  the  window  after  him. 
^^  Safe !"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  long,  gasping  sigh  of  relief.  '^  So  hr, 
safe  I    Now  you  have  got  to  help  me." 

^'  What  can'  I  do  V^  Bonny  questioned,  with  a  certain  inert 
hopelessness. 

He  stepped  softly  across  the  floor  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of 
the  only  door  which  formed  an  exit  from  the  room*  ^Now,''  he  said, 
still  beneath  his  breath,  '^  I  think  I  can  defy  the  whole  gang.'' 

AuGE  Kma  Hamilton, 


(To  be  oontfnaed.) 
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(Continued  from  page  668.) 

CHAPTER   XL 

THE  NEW  b£GIME. 

Eably  in  September  the  class  had  reassembled,  and  many  were  the 
tales  told  of  the  excitement  at  the  homes  of  the  various  members  re- 
garding the  war.  At  Newport  there  had  been  still  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  visiting  element  that  the  war  had  as  yet  produced  no  very 
great  impression.  But  the  return  from  leave  of  the  lucky  ones  who 
had  been  home  brought  with  it  a  quickening  of  the  desire  to  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  and  finally  the  enthusiasm  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  a  request  to  be  ordered  into  active  service  was  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  signed  by  the  whole  class.  The 
answer  to  this  was,  though  somewhat  flattering,  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  '^  the  class  was  wanted  as  a  nucleus  for  the  school.''  Then 
came  the  work  of  moving  the  ''  Constitution"  into  the  inner  harbor, 
mooring  her  alongside  Goat  Island,  and  securing  her  for  the  winter, 
ready  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  class.  In  all  this  the  midshipmen 
were  called  upon  to  assist,  and  well  did  they  earn  their  pay  during  these 
few  days.  It  was  quite  like  the  work  of  the  preceding  April,  though 
the  stimulus  of  excitement  was  wanting. 

Hardly  had  this  been  accomplished  when  the  class  (since  the  June 
examination  officially  known  as  the  Third  Class)  was  moved  into  its 
new  quarters  in  the  city.  The  Atlantic  House  (a  large  hotel)  had  been 
leased  by  the  government  and  fitted  up  for  winter  use  with  steam- 
pipes,  etc.,  throughout.  It  fronted  on  Touro  Park,  a  square  contain- 
ing about  four  acres,  in  which  is  situated  that  puzzle  to  antiquarians 
known  as  the  Old  Stone  Mill.  This  square,  together  with  the  small 
plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  hotel  site,  was  assigned  as  the  limits 
beyond  which  no  one  could  go  without  permission.  As  a  precaution 
against  a  transgression  of  this  and  other  r^ulations,  a  number  of 
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watchmen  were  hired,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  always  on  duty  outside 
the  building,  while  each  of  the  floors  inhabited  by  the  midshipmen  had 
also  one  of  these  guardians  of  the  peace.  Purely  military  offenses 
were  without  their  province,  but  all  infractions  of  the  regulations 
obliging  the  students  to  be  in  their  quarters  at  certain  hours  they  were 
obliged  to  report.  It  was  an  onerous  and  disagreeable  duty,  but  I 
believe  it  was,  on  the  whole,  very  faithfully  performed. 

There  was  a  wide  veranda  all  around  the  hotel,  half  of  which  had 
been  boarded  up,  making  a  sheltered  place  in  which  the  various  forma- 
tions might  take  place.  The  dining-room  occupied  one  wing  of  the 
lower  floor,  the  commandant  of  midshipmen's  quarters  being  in  the 
other.  The  rooms  in  the  centre  were  used  as  offices,  the  old  parlor 
being  transformed  into  a  recitation-room  for  the  department  of  me- 
chanics, known  irreverently  to  the  youngsters  as  8kinny-tic8j  from  the 
long,  lean  figure  of  the  professor  who  presided  over  its  destinies. 

On  the  second  floor  were  the  offices  of  the  officers  in  charge  and 
commandant,  together  with  the  private  quarters  of  the  former.  In  the 
wing  over  the  dining-room  were  recitation-rooms,  the  private  quarters 
of  some  of  the  civilian  assistant  professors  who  had  been  engaged  for 
the  new  elass,  together  with  half  a  dozen  rooms  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  Jack's  class,  the  majority  of  whom,  however,  were  installed 
upon  the  third  floor  in  the  front  rooms.  The  fourth  floor,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  the  third,  was  unoccupied.  Aqcess  to  the  upper 
was  gained  by  the  main  stairway,  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  There 
were  also  stairways  at  the  ends  of  the  corridors  in  the  main  building,  and 
also  at  the  rear  end  of  those  in  each  wing.  These  last  (which  had  been 
for  the  servants'  use)  led  into  the  kitchen  and  laundry, — ^forbidden 
ground.  A  wooden  partition,  having  a  door  in  it,  was  placed  in  each 
of  these  wing  corridors  to  prevent  these  stairways  being  used. 

The  rooms  were  plainly  furnished  with  a  small  iron  bedstead,  a 
chair,  a  bureau,  and  toilet  apparatus  for  each  occupant,  and  a  table, 
upon  which  were  placed  in  order  the  books  required  for  daily  use,  the 
others  being  on  the  bureau  or  mantel,  if  there  happened  to  be  one. 

The  cuisine  was  still  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  colonel,  whose 
genial  face  appeared  ■  regularly  at  each  meal,  as  he  superintended  the 
serving  of  the  repast,  keeping  order  among  the  servants,  and  watching 
'  with  eagle  and  eager  eye  the  two  or  three  tardy  ones  who  were  keeping 
the  rest  waiting  until  they  had  finished.  Woe  to  him  who  should  lay 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  pause  an  instant  at  this  stage  of  affiiirs ! 
The  colonel's  prompt  "  All  ready,  sir !"  resounded  through  the  hall, 
and  the  order,  '^  Rise ;  march  out  I"  followed  in  quick  succession, 
leaving  the  astonished  midshipman  with  half  a  plateful  of  buckwheat- 
cakes  still  undevoured. 

With  the  change  of  quarters  came  also  a  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  battalion ;  new  didet  officers  were  appointed,  and  Jack  lost  his 
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place  as  adjutant^  and  beoame  once  more  a  high  private  in  the  rear 
rank.  Changes  also  bad  taken  place  among  the  officers.  Captain 
George  had  now  become  the  commandant,  and  so  retained  his  intimate 
connection  with  the  class.  Two  or  three  new  officers  in  charge  also 
made  their  appearance,  all  of  whom  were  quite  young  men.  Dis- 
cipline had  been  somewhat  relaxed  during  the  summer,  and  it  was 
rather  hard  work  to  get  things  back  to  the  standard  of  the  year  before. 
But  there  had  been  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  new  cadet 
officers  to  repress  any  rebellion  that  might  possibly  arise,  and  soon, 
comparatively  speaking,  ^'  order  reigned  in  Warsaw.'^  A  new  chaplain 
had  taken  the  place  of  our  old  friend  ^^  Sleeky,''  but  his  efforts  at  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  his  flock  did  not  seem  much  more  successful  than 
those  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  last  week  of  September,  *as  a  heavy 
fog  hung  over  the  bay,  the  class  disembarked  from  the  old  craft  that 
had  been  their  home  for  a  year  and  marched  up  the  hill  to  their  new 
quarters.  Here  they  were  received  by  the  mayor,  who  welcomed  them 
formally  to  the  city.  A  short  speech  was  made  by  the  superintendent, 
then  the  rooms  were  assigned,  and  the  unpacking  began. 

In  the  shortening  days  of  October,  than  which  no  more  charming 
can  be  found  in  all  of  Newport's  seasons,  the  new  year  began, — with  its 
ceaseless  routine  of  studies,  recitations,  and  drills,  varied  by  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening  liberty  and  the  semi-monthly  hops,  still 
conducted  on  the  early-to-bed  principle.  To  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  go  through  a  month  with  less  than  twenty  demerits  permis- 
sion was  given  to  be  absent  Saturday  evenings  from  after  evening  parade 
until  gun-fire  (half-past  nine).  Barely  did  it  happen  that  there  was  not 
some  festive  gathering  on  the  nights  not  taken  up  by  the  hops,  and  most 
pleasant  indeed  was  the  time  so  passed.  The  generous  hospitality  of 
the  Newport  people  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those 
who  for  two  years  enjoyed  it  most  heartily ;  and  the  recollection  of  the 
many  delightful  hours  spent  in  the  substantial  mansions  in  which  the 
Newport  of  that  day  was  particularly  rich  can  never  be  efiaced. 

The  change  from  ship-life,  where  during  the  whole  day  the  eye  of 
the  officer  in  charge  was  not  long  off  the  students,  to  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  quarters  on  shore,  was  gladly  welcomed  by  all.  Truth 
compels  the  statement  that  there  was  more  hilarity  indulged  in,  and 
occasional  violations  of  the  regulations,  which,  while  involving  nothing 
of  a  criminal  nature,  were  yet  deserving  of  much  reprehension  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  however,  that  these 
grew,  and  during  the  first  term  of  this  year  no  very  great  scandals 
arose,  and  everything  moved  quietly  on,  save  for  an  occasional  making 
of  caramels  in  a  tin  pan  over  the  gas-jet,  or  some  such  innocent  festivity. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  r^ulation  which  permitted  the  advance 
of  a  student  from  one  class  into  the  next  higher,  provided  he  could 
pass  the  required  examination.     It  came  into  the  heads  of  two  or  three 
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ingenious  fellows  that  if  they  ooald  only  stady  ahead  soffictently  they 
ooald  demand  their  ezambation,  and  so  be  advanced.  It  was  their  idea 
that,  as  they  would  then  belong  to  a  class  which  was  at  sea,  they  would 
be  ordered  into  active  service  at  once,  and  thus  they  would  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view  when  they  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  early  in  the  summer.  Jack  and  Ben  were  of  die 
number^  and  they  intended  at  first  to  keep  the  affiiir  a  secret ;  they  socm 
found  outy  however,  that  this  would  not  do,  for  the  task  they  had  set 
themselves  was  too  hard  to  be  accomplished,  unless  they  had  more  time 
for  study,  and  there  was  too  much  risk  of  discovery  in  attempts  to  take 
any  time  aflber  taps.  Accordingly,  they  decided  to  lay  the  scheme  before 
Captain  George,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  official  countenance  for  it 
When  this  had  been  done  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  superintendent 
and  the  academic  board,  there  ensued  quite  a  different  arrangement.  It 
was  decided  to  form  an  advanced  class  from  those  who  stood  highest, 
to  push  them  rapidly  ahead,  completing  the  prescribed  coarse  (with 
certain  small  omissions)  in  two  years  more,  and  thus  to  grant  the  grad- 
uating certificates  a  year  sooner  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case. 
The  class  was  then  divided,  and  the  advanced  men  were  allowed  to 
study  after  taps,  and  every  possible  means  taken  to  assist  them  in  their 
progress.  As  the  first  reports  of  the  professors  proved  favorable,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  same  thing  should  be  carried  out  in  die 
fourth  class;  and  accordingly  an  advanced  fourth  class  was  formed, 
and  its  members,  some  time  in  November,  came  ashore,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  Atlantic  House.  The  battalion  was  thus  quite 
largely  increased,  and  some  new  cadet  officers  made. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  the  school  a  scion  of  nobility,  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Louis  Philippe ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  tutor,  who  lived  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  grounds,  and  with  whom 
Pete,  as  he  was  irreverently  styled,  passed  all  his  time  out  of  study 
hours.  He  was  placed  in  Jack^s  crew,  and  given  in  his  charge  by  the 
superintendent,  who  in  a  solemn  interview  directed  that  no  unfair 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  young  man's  want  of  acquaintance 
with  our  customs.  To  the  credit  of  the  school  be  it  said,  this  injunc- 
tion was  strictly  carried  out;  and  in  his  two  years  at  Newport  there  was 
nothing  done  that  he  could  look  back  upon  as  having  been  prompted 
by  any  desire  to  Ao  him  ill.  He  was  a  hard  student,  passed  well  in  the 
class,  and  left  behind  him  in  the  minds  of  his  associates  a  kindly  feel- 
ing, which  has  cropped  out,  as  from  time  to  time  he  has  been  met  since 
then  in  his  various  journeyings  abroad. 

The  advent  of  the  new  class  brought  with  it  various  adventurous 
spirits,  upon  whom  the  curbing  rein  of  a  taut  hand  had  not  for  a 
whole  year  been  exercised.  It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  more 
skylarking,  with  its  consequences  of  demerits,  extra  drills,  and  quar- 
antine among  them  than  in  the  more  repressed  senior  class.      This 
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spirit  of  fan  and  frolic  came  to  a  head  abont  ChriBtmas-time,  when  an 
application  for  general  liberty  on  that  holiday  had  been  refused  to  the 
class.  It  seemed  hard  indeed  that  they  could  not  have  the  privil^e 
of  going  ontside  the  limits  when  all  the  other  daas  had  it,  and  deep 
resentment  fired  their  bosoms.  How  should  they  show  this?  how  take 
it  out  on  the  commandant,  to  whom  they  ascribed  their  woes?  A 
youthful  sprig  from  Jack^s  State,  Johnson  by  name,  was  the  ringleader 
of  the  gang  of  half  a  dozen  choice  fellows  who  spent  their  holiday  in 
concocting  a  scheme  whereby  their  feelings  should  be  made  patent  to  the 
world.  Johnson  and  his  room-mate  each  contributed  a  sheet ;  another 
captured  a  couple  of  boxes  of  blacking  from  the  boot-black's  den ;  while 
some  one  else  managed  to  rig  up  a  sort  of  brush,  with  which,  with  much 
tribulation  and  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  letters, 
an  inscription  was  made  upon  the  sheets,  thus  converted  into  a  banner. 
It  required  much  patience  and  many  coats  of  the  blacking  to  complete 
the  task,  but  before  taps  that  night  the  whole  afiair  was  safely  stowed 
away,  having  narrowly  escaped  detection  during  an  unexpected  visit 
from  the  officer  in  charge.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sconts  who  were 
on  the  lookout,  capture  would  have  been  inevitable ;  but  timely  warn- 
ing permitted  an  escape.  The  next  morning,  as  the  superintendent  ap- 
proached the  building,  rubbing  his  hands  in  the  bright  wintry  air,  and 
glancing  over  the  cage  in  which  were  confined  his  charges,  he  noticed 
a  little  knot  of  citizens  looking  with  interest  at  one  comer  of  the  edi- 
fice ;  his  eye  followed  theirs,  and,  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  he  beheld 
hung  from  the  balustrade  on  the  roof  a  dirty  white  banner,  bearing  in 
somewhat  irregular  letters  this  motto : 

*'  The  Sun  of  Liberty  has  set. 

G.  Washinqtok,  ptr." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

SOME  WINTEB  SPOBTB. 

Indignation  and  wrath  were  depicted  upon  the  usually  bland  coun- 
tenance of  the  commodore,  as  he  rushed  frantically  into  his  office, 
pulled  the  bell,  and  sent  for  the  commandant.  Upon  that  officer's 
appearance,  he  was  requested  to  go  outside  and  see  what  a  disgrace  had 
fallen  upon  the  institution.  Passing  through  the  front  door,  he  found 
quite  a  crowd  drawn  thither  by  the  sight,  and  more  coming  to  swell 
the  numbers.  A  glance  at  the  attraction  brought  a  smile  to  his  face, 
as  he  thought  of  some  of  the  pranks  of  his  own  boyish  days,  and  mem- 
ories of  the  time  when  he  linked  together  by  a  rope  yam  the  coat-tails 
of  two  old  commodores  who  were  not  on  speaking  terms,  flitted  through 
his  brain.    Not  the  less,  however,  was  it  his  duty  sternly  to  repress 
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sach  demoDstratioiiB  now,  and  aooordingly,  sending  the  captain  of  liie 
watch  to  remove  the  objectionable  emblem,  he  directed  it  to  be  brought 
to  his  office.  Here  close  inspection  revealed  (alas  for  poor  Johnson 
and  Sjmmes  I)  in  one  corner  of  each  sheet  their  names,  which  in  their 
haste  they  had  n^lected  to  tear  off.  The  cine  thus  fonnd  was  at  once 
followed  np,  and  the  two  culprits  summoned  to  the  bar.  Confession 
followed  quickly,  and  they  hoped  thus  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  di- 
vulging their  associates.  But  the  astute  Oaptain  Geoige  was  not  thus 
to  be  led  astray.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  could  have  been  the  work 
of  these  two  alone,  so  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  out  the  aooomplioeB^ 
and  the  following  conversation  ensued : 

"  Mr.  Symmes,  you  are  the  superintendent  of  your  room,  are  you 
not?" 

^*  Yes,  sir.'' 

''And  you  permit  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  regulations  as 
this,  sir?    Who  was  present  at  the  time  this  was  done?" 

''  If  you  please,  sir,  I'd  rather  not  tell.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  my  own  punishment,  but  I  don't  want  to  get  any  one  else  into 
trouble." 

''  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  an  officer  of  the  government^ 
sworn  to  obey  the  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  and  that  yon 
are  responsible  when  superintendent  of  your  room  for  all  that  goes  on 
there  ?  This  is  no  personal  matter.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  to  report 
your  accomplices  as  it  would  be  mine  to  report  one  of  the  officers  in 
charge  if  I  saw  him  intoxicated." 

''  I  am  willing  to  be  held  responsible,  sir,  for  whatever  has  taken 
place,  but  I  must  decline  to  tell  tales  on  my  classmates." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Symmes.  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  hours  to 
think  over  this  matter.  In  the  mean  time,  understand  that  I  order  you 
to  make  this  report,  and  that  disobedience  of  a  direct  order  is  one  of 
the  most  grievous  offenses  against  discipline.  Come  to  me  after  your 
next  recitation,  and  let  me  know  your  conclusion." 

Retreating  to  their  own  apartment,  the  culprits  were  soon  in  con- 
sultation with  their  assistants,  and  these,  with  one  voice,  exclaimed, 
"  Symmes,  you  must  obey  the  order.  You've  done  the  best  you  could 
to  keep  us  out  of  trouble,  and  there's  no  help  for  it." 

Accordingly,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Symmes  gave  to  the 
commandant  the  names  of  his  friends,  and  the  whole  party  were  placed 
upon  the  report.  On  the  following  Saturday,  after  dinner,  the  offenders 
(in  obedience  to  orders)  repaired  to  the  office,  where,  having  received 
their  banner,  now  affixed  to  a  flag-staff,  they  were  marched  to  the 
armory  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  Johnson,  being  the  smallest  of  the 
lot,  was  armed  with  a  cutlass,  and  put  in  command ;  Symmes,  beii^ 
the  largest,  was  given  the  flag-staff,  and  the  others  were  given  muskets. 
Marching  in  front  of  the  building,  with  the  Sun  of  Liberty  softly 
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swaying  in  the  breeze,  the  color-guard  perambulated  for  four  weary 
hours,  in  full  gaze  of  the  whole  school  and  of  the  passers-by.  The 
joke  was  too  good  to  keep,  and  half  the  small  boys  in  town  took  occa- 
sion to  view  the  festive  scene.  For  four  successive  Saturdays  did 
Johnson  parade  his  noble  band ;  when,  Justice  having  been  satisfied, 
mild  Mercy  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  offense  was  expiated.  But  its 
memory  still  lives  in  tradition,  and  one  of  its  lessons  was  not  lost ;  for 
ever  afterwards,  when  any  particularly  nice  scheme  for  breaking  the 
regulations  was  being  concocted,  the  superintendent  of  the  room  wherein 
the  conspirators  were  assembled  took  good  care  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  so. 

What  would  life  at  the  Naval  Academy  be  without  the  band? 
What  would  it  have  been,  then,  had  the  blowers  of  wind  instruments 
not  been  retained  at  the  time  of  the  hegiraf  What  excuse  would  there 
have  been  for  the  girls  to  come  and  walk  up  and  down  in  the  limits 
(with  a  due  quota  of  attendant  youngsters)  had  not  the  dulcet  strains 
of  the  band  been  heard  every  afternoon  ?  Excuse  or  not,  doubtless 
some  of  them  would  have  come,  for  there  rises  before  my  mental  vision 
the  forms  of  various  charming  specimens  of  their  sex  who  used,  when 
taking  their  constitutional,  to  find  it  convenient  to  pass  through  the 
park,  even  though  the  band  were  not  playing,  on  account  of  the  iog. 
Was  it  matter  for  surprise  if  they  timed  their  advent  just  after  the 
drill-hour,  and  if,  whUe  pursuing  their  way,  they  were  joined  by  some 
one,  just  accidentally,  as  it  were?  And  how  easy  it  was  to  remain  for 
a  few  more  minutes,  walking  up  and  down  the  Mill  Street  side  of  the 
square,  talking  of  the  weather,  probably,  or  of  the  old  mill,  whose  pic- 
turesqueness  was  heightened  by  the  climbing  vines  with  which  it  was 
then  covered  I  And  then,  too,  what  a  delightfully  simple  thing  it  was 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  after  church,  to  walk  with  the  same  charming 
ones  so  far  as  their  ways  led,  in  the  same  direction !  Is  it  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  no  great  order  was  observed  in  the  ranks  in  which 
the  church  party  was  supposed  to  be  kept,  and  that  those  who  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  companion  should  saunter  slowly  along, 
thus  giving  ample  time  for  the  walks  of  the  other  parties,  and  allowing 
the  delinquents  to  join  the  ranks  jus(  before,  sometimes  just  afler,  reach- 
ing the  imaginary  line  which  was  to  shut  them  within  its  precincts 
until  the  coming  Saturday,  which  seemed  so  far  away?  Well,  the 
youngsters  might  have  been  in  much  worse  business,  and,  as  all  parties 
concerned  seemed  to  enjoy  the  little  escapade,  no  great  damage  was 
done.  Unless  perchance  some  fellow,  forgetting  the  swift  passing  mo- 
ments, would  walk  a  little  too  far,  and  coming  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
late,  would  be  reported  for  '^  leaving  ranks  of  church  party.''  Did  the 
authorities  take  account  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  when  only  three  or 
four  demerits  were  given  for  the  ofifense?  Who  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  such  a  mild  punishment  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  minutes  thus 
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spent?  And  who,  alas !  wonid  not  anathematize  himself  for  his  indis- 
cretion,— ^when^  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  found  himself  quaran- 
tined,— a  fate  which  he  would  have  escaped  had  he  only  avoided  that 
particular  report? 

As  Annapolis  had  had  its  Dante,  so  Newport  must  have  its  oonnt»^ 
part,  in  a  modest  confectionery-shop,  known  to  the  students  as  ^'  Breat- 
jigger's."  Who  does  not  remember  the  ice-cream  and  cakes,  the  candies 
and  other  dyspeptic  compounds  devoured  there  on  Saturday  afternoons? 
Some  doubtless  can  recall  the  occasional  furtive  cigar  and  its  conse- 
quences, disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  All  now  is  changed ;  instead  of 
the  small  shop  a  large  building  on  the  avenue  is  the  scene  of  action  for 
this  establishment,  and  during  the  season  liveried  footmen  open  the 
carriage-doors  for  elegantly  dressed  women,  who  order  their  desserts  or 
purchase  sweetmeats  for  home  consumption. 

Were  there  no  irregular  establishments  of  a  gustatory  character 
within  the  confines  of  the  city  ?  Truth  compels  the  statement  that 
there  were,  and  that  Charley  Bliven's  modest  hostelry  was  the  resort 
for  those  roistering  blades  who  liked  a  glass  of  beer  or  something 
stronger,  as  they  enjoyed  themselves  over  their  pipes  and  cards.  What 
delicious  oyster-stews  Bliven  could  concoct !  And  how  readily  answer 
the  demands  upon  him  for  a  spread  !  But  of  this  we  shall  hear  more 
anon. 

Occasionally  opportunity  was  afforded  for  indulgence  in  skating, 
involving  something  of  a  walk  to  reach  the  pond;  but  what  boy  ever 
cares  for  that,  especially  if  he  were  the  chosen  squire  of  some  fair 
young  damsel,  whose  skates  he  carried  and  later  still  secured  upon  her 
feet  ?  This  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  club  skate,  and  the  opera- 
tion involved  a  good  deal  of  buckling  of  straps,  which  caused  it  to  be 
prolonged  not  unpleasantly  to  either  party,  if  one  oould  judge  from 
observation.  And  then  the  glorious  exhilaration  of  the  free  motion 
over  the  ice,  the  walk  back  to  the  young  lady's  domicile,  the  hastjr 
return  to  the  Academy  to  be  present  at  parade,  and  the  still  more 
hasty  return  to  the  shelter  of  the  aforesaid  roof,  where  a  substantial 
supper  was  awaiting  his  arrival.  None  of  these  things  can  ever  be 
eflaced  from  memory's  page;  their  sweet  recollection  comes  floating 
across  the  space  of  all  these  years  as  fragrant  as  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

The  holidays  closed  by  a  grand  ball  given  on  the  Friday  evening 
nearest  to  New  Year's  Day.  It  would  be  a  useless  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  to  describe  the  gayety  of  the  scene,  the  charming  toilets 
of  the  ladies,  the  jolly  good  time  that  every  one  had ;  even  those  who 
never  indulged  themselves  in  the  society  of  the  fair  sex  enjoyed  it, 
for  was  there  not  an  excellent  supper  furnished,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  good  old  colonel  ? 

During  January  came  the  usual  review  preparatory  to  the  semi- 
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annoal  ezamination,  on  the  ooourrenoe  of  which  the  goveminent  lost 
the  services  of  a  few  more  of  those  who^  for  various  reasons,  were 
unable  to  attain  the  standard  of  proficiency  required.  Both  Jack  and 
Ben  kept  their  places  pretty  well,  and  the  first  term  closed  pleasantly 
enough  for  them,  with  a  good  outlook  for  the  future. 

AiiLAN  D.  Bbown, 

(hmma/nder  U.8.N. 


(To  be  oontinued.) 
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THE  MONTH'S  NEWS. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  WORLD'S  EVENTS  FROM  APRIL  16  TO 

MAY  14  INCLUSIVE. 

Domeatie  Events. 

Ok  Wednesday,  April  15,  news  came  from  Colon  that  peace  was  maintained  upon 
the  Isthmus.  President  Zaldivar,  of  San  Salvador,  telegraphed  to  Washington  that 
peace  with  Central  America  was  signed.  Barrios  was  reported  to  have  been  assas- 
sinated through  the  complicity  of  Zaldivar.  General  Grant  was  reported  better. 
Since  then  his  improvement  has  continued,  with  alternate  upe  and  downs,  to  the 
confusion  and  discredit  of  his  physicians,  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  repu- 
tation little  to  be  envied.  On  Thursday  the  Niagara  Park  bill  passed  the  Senate 
at  Albany  by  twenty-six  to  four.  The  Rhode  Island  House  postponed  a  bill  to  make 
the  divorce  law  of  the  State  more  binding,  by  requiring  petitioners  to  have  lived 
there  two  years.  The  vote  was  twenty-four  to  sixteen.  On  Priday,  Preaident 
Cleveland  issued  a  proclamation  reversing  President  Arthur's  executive  order  of 
February  27,  which  restored  to  the  public  domain  thQ  lands  of  the  Old  Winnebago 
and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  of  Dakota.  President  Cleveland  also  made 
public  the  sentence  of  General  Hazen  for  indulging  in  undue  criticism  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Secretary  Manning  appointed  Mr.  B.  Frank  Abbett,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, chief  of  a  division  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Widdicombe,  of  Maryland.  The  President  made 
the  following  appointments :  Consuls-general :  James  M.  Morgan,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  British  colonies  in  Australia,  at  Melbourne ;  Jacob  Mueller,  of  Ohio, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany.  Consuls :  Charles  W.  Wagner,  of  Missouri, 
at  Toronto;  Thomas  R.  Walch,  of  Arkansas,  at  Hamilton,  Canada;  Francis  H. 
Wigfall,  of  Maryland,  at  Leeds,  England ;  Charles  Jonas,  of  Wisconsin,  at  Prague, 
Austria,  Hungary;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  at  Rotterdam;  William 
Slade,  of  Ohio,  at  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Casilear  as  superin- 
tendent of  engraving  was  called  for,  in  favor  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  ex-mayor  of  Hobo- 
ken.  The  following  appointments  were  made  on  Saturday :  Ministers  resident  and 
consuls-general :  Ex-Governor  William  D.  Bloxham,  of  Florida,  to  Bolivia ;  B.  W. 
Hanna,  of  Indiana,  to  Persia ;  W.  Fearn,  of  Louisiana,  to  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
Greece.  Consuls:  J.  Murray,  of  New  York,  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  B. 
Winchester,  of  Kentucky,  at  Nice,  France ;  C.  P.  Kimball,  of  Illinois,  at  Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 

On  Saturday,  April  26,  the  President  appointed  James  Q.  Chenoweth,  of  Texas, 
first  auditor  of  the  Treasury.  General  Henry  J.  Hunt  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington ;  Captain  Robert  Catlin  was  appointed  deputy-gov- 
ernor. The  President  made  known  his  design  of  selecting  a  minister  to  China  from 
California.  The  President  and  the  Postmaster-General  decided  that  General  William 
Ward,  postmaster  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  should  remain  in  office  till  his  term  ex- 
pires. A.  U.  Wyman,  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  eifect  May  1.  The  President  refused  to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  General 
Swaim,  judge-advocate-general  of  the  army.    The  first  comptroller  of  the  Treasuiy 
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recommended  to  the  Secretary  that  the  divisione  in  his  oiBoe  he  reduced  from  nine 
to  five,  and  the  force  correspondingly.  Secretary  Whitney  sent  a  telegram  of  gen- 
eral instructions  to  Admiral  Jouett,  at  Panama,  relying  mainly  on  the  admiral's 
Judgment.  Meanwhile  five  hundred  United  States  troops  were  known  to  have  en- 
tered Panama  on  the  24th,  taking  care  of  all  American  property,  arresting  Aiz- 
puru,  the  rehel  leader,  and  three  of  his  staff,  and  clearing  the  Plaza  with  a  Gktling- 
gun.  On  Saturday  the  United  States  troops  withdrew.  On  Sunday,  Aizpuru  was 
oonflrmed  in  his  position  of  president  until  the  arrival  of  Qeneral  Vila.  A  good 
deal  of  trouhle  was  expected.  On  the  28th  the  Columbian  national  troops  arrived  at 
Panama  and  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours.  On  the 
28d,  in  this  city,  prominent  Democrats  attended  the  reception  at  the  Manhattan 
Club  in  honor  of  those  members  who  had  been  called  to  high  places  by  the  President. 
On  the  24th  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club  tendered  a  complimentary  dinner  to 
Carl  Schurz,  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston.  Judge  Charles  Daniel  granted  a  man- 
damus against  the  Buffalo  Common  Council  to  compel  them  to  appropriate  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  civil  service  commission  of  the  city.  On  the  22d, 
in  the  Albany  Assembly,  the  bill  to  exempt  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  provisions 
of  the  civil  service  law  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  The  Skating  Rink  bill  was 
passed  on  the  27th,  the  Theatrical  License  bill  on  the  28th.  The  Gkis  bill  was  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading.  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Bngland  died  on  the  26th.  On  that  date 
died  also  Bmma,  queen-dowager  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  aged  forty-nine. 

On  April  80,  President  Cleveland  appointed  A.  M.  Keiley,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tria, Hungary.  On  May  1  he  appointed  John  Gk>ode,  of  Virginia,  solicitor-general ; 
W.  M.  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  T.  M.  Ferrall,  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first  district  of  New 
Jersey  ;  and  G^rge  Hayes,  supervising  inspector  of  steam  vessels  for  the  fifth  dis- 
trict. On  May  2  he  appointed  J.  E.  Meiere,  of  Colorado,  United  States  consul  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan.  He  decided  to  retain  W.  F.  Grinnell  at  Bradford,  Bngland  ;  L. 
T.  Adams  at  Geneva ;  S.  W.  Dabney  at  Fayal.  On  May  4  the  President  went  to 
Gettysburg  to  attend  a  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Mormon  au- 
thorities have  forwarded  to  the  President  a  declaration  of  grievances,  and  protest 
against  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Mormons  on  the  charge  of  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion. United  States  Treasurer  Jordan  indicated  to  his  subordinates  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  any  changes  for  political  reasons.  The  April  statement  of  public 
debt  was  issued  under  both  the  new  and  the  old  form.  According  to  the  new  form 
the  reduction  was  put  at  $4,887,889.71.  According  to  the  old  form  the  reduction 
was  $6,464,596.88.  On  May  4  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  afilrmed  the  de- 
cision of  Judges  Hammond  and  Withey,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  declaring  that  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  not  certain  railroad  companies,  is  liable  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  State  debt.  On  the  same  day  the  monument  commemorative  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  was  unveiled  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
On  May  1,  Commodore  C.  K.  Garrison  died  in  this  city.  On  May  4,  General  Irvin 
McDowell  died  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  been  retired  several  years  ago.  On  April 
29  the  trouble  at  Panama  .was  arranged  by  the  consular  corps  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Jouett,  Commander  McCalla,  Aizpuru,  and  Colonels  Montaya  and  Reyes. 
On  May  1,  Admiral  Jouett  went  to  Colon.  A  detachment  of  the  first  battalion, 
under  Colonel  Heywood,  was  to  remain  at  Panama  until  peace  should  be  secured. 
Governor  Hill  vetoed  the  Census  Appropriation  bill.  In  the  Albany  Assembly  the 
Gas  bill  was  defeated  on  April  80.  The  Buffalo  Common  Council  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  virtual  defeat  of  the  civil  service  reformers.  Mr.  Balser,  superintendent  of 
prisons,  claimed  of  the  Assembly,  May  4,  that  an  additional  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  was  necessary. 

On  Wednesday,  May  6,  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Legislative  District,  the 
Republicans  elected  their  candidate,  Weaver,  in  place  of  a  Democrat.  This  will 
enable  the  Republicans  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator  as  successor  to  Mr.  J,  A. 
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Logan.  On  the  same  date  President  Cleveland  suspended  F.  W.  Palmer,  post* 
master  at  Chicago,  and  appointed  S.  Corning  Judd  to  succeed  him.  He  also  ap* 
pointed  I.  Parker  Yeazeji  of  Baltimore,  to  be  postmaster  there.  On  May  7  the 
second  battalion  of  United  States  marines  embarked  at  Aspinwall  for  this  citj. 
The  first  battalion  remained  to  protect  the  Isthmus.  The  court  of  inquiry  ordered 
at  Aspinwall  by  Admiral  Jouett  approved  the  conduct  of  Commander  Kane.  The 
Field  Civil  Code  was  defeated  in  the  Albany  Assembly.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Civil  Service  Beform  Association  was  held  in  this  city,  Mr.  6.  W.  Curtis  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Curtis  severely  criticised  the  Earl  bill.  The  trial  of  Richard  Short  for 
trying  to  kill  Captain  Phelan  ended  on  May  6,  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  to  the  expressed  astonishment  of  Judge  Van  Brunt.  On  May  8  the  Pres- 
ident appointed  Qeorge  Y.  N.  Lathrop,  of  Michigan,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia ;  Boyd  Winchester,  of  Kentucky,  minister  resi- 
dent and  consul-general  to  Switzerland ;  John  £.  W.  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
minister  resident  and  consul-general  to  Hayti.  The  President  canceled  the  appoint- 
ment of  James  Blackburn  as  revenue  collector  of  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  district- 
Cause,  a  letter,  in  1861,  wherein  Blackburn  said  he  would  '^  make  every  Union  man 
in  Tennessee  feel  the  edge  of  my  knife,''  etc.  To  be  thus  destroyed  by  one's  own 
handwriting  is  political  suicide.  Among  cancellations  will  be  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Meiere  as  consul  at  Nagasaki.  A.  I>.  Bissell  was  appointed  collector 
of  customs  for  the  district  of  Buffalo.  A.  P.  Swineford  was  appointed  governor 
of  Alaska.  E.  O.  Graves  was  tendered  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  bureau 
of  engraving  and  printing.  Governor  Hill  vetoed  several  items  of  the  Appropria- 
tion bill.  The  Assembly,  on  May  11,  passed  the  bill  exempting  soldiers  from  the 
Civil  Service  Act.  The  congress  of  American  churches  was  opened  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  awarded  prizes  to  Frank  M.  Boggs,  Henry 
Mosler,  R.  Swain  Gifford,  and  Alexander  Harrison.  H.  B.  James  has  been  removed 
from  the  position  of  chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
though  his  honesty  and  capacity  remain  unimpeached.  On  May  18,  Gk>vernor  Hill 
asked  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  amending  the  code  of  criminal  procedure  so 
that  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death  for  murder  may  not  be  subject  to  such  long 
delay.  Collector  Robinson  claimed  that  the  health  office  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
the  landing  of  rags  which  may  be  infected  with  cholera.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Cox 
declined  to  give  up  the  Turkish  mission.  Both  legislative  houses  passed  the  High 
Buildings  bill  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Repavement  bill.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Railway  was  opened,  thirty-live  thousand  persons  being  passengers. 

Foreign  Events, 

On  Wednesday,  April  16,  a  dispatch  from  Lahore,  India,  announced  the  arrival 
there  of  Earl  Dufferin  from  Rawalpindi.     In  London  the  stock  market  was  im- 
proved, and  there  was  a  feeling  that  war  might  be  averted.    The  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  were  received  in  Cork  with  cheers  by  the  Loyalists  and  hisses  by  the 
Nationalists.    The  ensuing  riot  was  quelled  only  by  four  o'clock  Thursday  morn- 
ing.   On  April  18  the  London  Times*  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  telegraphed 
that  General  Komaroff  had  advanced,  in  accordance  with  express  orders  from  the 
governor  of  the  Caucasus.     On  the  20th  the  Afghan  imbroglio  grew  more  warlike. 
The  London  stock  market  became  depressed.     On  the  21st,  Mr.  Gladstone  an- 
nounced, in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  government  had  received  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden's  answer  to  the  government's  inquiries  of  the  10th  inst."  The  ftill  text  of 
this  answer  contradicted  General  Komaroff's  statement  in  every  essential  detail. 
The  government  asked  for  a  credit  of  fifty-five  million  dollars.    The  House  of  Lords 
immediately  passed  the  credit  without  debate.    France  demanded  of  the  Egyptian 
government  the  unconditional  reopening  of  the  printing-office  of  the  Bosphore 
EgypHen,    The  Russian  fleet  at  Cronstadt  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.    It  was  said 
that  Queen  Victoria  would  visit  Ireland  next  autumn.     M.  Clamagerau,  French 
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Minister  of  Finance,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Sadi-Garnot.  France, 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  declared  quarantine  against  the  vessels  from  Span* 
ish  ports  on  account  of  cholera.  The  Hague  Banking  Company  failed.  Its  funds 
were  said  to  have  been  criminally  misused.  The  Porte  said  that  in  case  of  war 
between  France  and  England  Turkey  would  remain  neutral,  and  close  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles  to  both  nations.  On  the  16th  the  British  troops  occupied 
Otao,  eight  miles  west  of  Handub.  Osman  Digna's  forces  did  not  oppose  them. 
Oonstantine  Bossetti,  the  Boumanian  statesman  and  poet,  and  Walter  von  Goethe, 
the  only  remaining  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  poet,  died.  The  blue-book  esti- 
mated the  effective  strength  of  the  British  regular  army  at  188,000  men ;  reserves, 
47,000;  militia,  125,000;  volunteer,  216,000. 

On  Wednesday,  April  22,  M.  de  Oiers's  reply  was  reported  to  have  been  received 
in  London.    It  was  that  Bussia  declined  to  farther  discuss  the  Penjdeh  incident. 
On  the  28d,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  reticent  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Afghan* 
istan  matters.    On  the  24th  the  House  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  the 
registration  of  voters  in  Ireland,  by  which  the  registration  charges  are  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  general  government.    On  the  27th  considerable  sensation  was  caused 
in  England  by  the  publication  of  a  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  the 
Czar  was  making  ready  to  declare  war.    On  the  same  date  Mr.  Gladstone  read,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  dispatch  stating  that  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  would  forward 
to  Earl  Granville  a  statement  showing  how  the  Afghanistan  matter  really  stood. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  one 
hour  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  credit.     On  the  28th  news  reached  London  that 
another  battle  had  taken  place  on  the  Afghan  frontier  between  the  Afghans  and 
the  Bussians,  and  that  nearly  seventeen  hundred  of  the  latter  were  killed.    The 
British  government  ordered  thd  immediate  construction  of  forty  gunboats,  capable 
of  steaming  one  thousand  miles  without  recoaling.    On  the  28d  of  April  an  explo- 
sion  occurred  in  the  basement  of  the  Admiralty  Office,  Whitehall,  London.     On 
the  24th,  Earl  Granville  telegraphed  to  the  British  minister  to  Egypt  to  sustain 
Nubar  Pasha  in  refusing  to  make  reparation  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bosphore 
Egyptien,    On  the  27th,  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  stated.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  government  was  about  to  arrange  satisfactorily  the  misunderstanding 
with  France  growing  out  of  that  affair.    On  the  24th  it  was  reported  in  Alexandria 
that  El  Mahdi's  men  had  attacked  and  defeated  the  Italian  forces  near  Massowah. 
This  is  not  ratified  by  later  reports.    Seven  deaths  took  place  at  Cairo  from  cholera. 
On  April  28  and  24  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  heartily  welcomed 
at  Belfast.    The  scene  was  repeated  at  Omagh  on  the  27th.    On  the  28th  the  Prince 
and  Princess  arrived  in  London.    A  terrible  volcanic  eruption  has  occurred  in  a 
province  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Java.    Plantations  were  damaged,  and 
a  hundred  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed.     B^gnier,  the  great  French 
actor,  died,  aged  seventy-eight. 

On  May  1  the  London  Standard  said  that  England  had  proposed  to  Bussia  to 
submit  the  question  between  them  to  any  European  sovereign  for  arbitration. 
Various  rumors  were  printed  in  several  of  the  London  papers.  On  May  4,  Earl 
Granville  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Bussia  and  England  had  agreed  to 
renew  the  negotiations  in  London  about  the  Afghan  frontier  question,  and  that  the 
details  had  been  arranged  for  the  meeting  of  the  delimitation  commission.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  vote  of  credit  was  immediately  called  up.  liord  Ban- 
dolph  Churchill  made  a  bitter  speech  against  the  government,  whose  conduct  he 
denounced  as  base  and  cowardly.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  temperate  reply.  The 
vote  of  credit  was  agreed  to,  it  being  understood  that  the  subject  would  be  further 
discussed  in  Committee  of  Supply.  On  May  5,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  had  not  been  recalled  in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  censure,  but  for  consulta- 
tion, as  the  negotiations  were  to  be  conducted  in  London.  Meanwhile  the  British 
government  has  been  in  confidential  communication  with  Austria  in  regard  to  the 
'atter^s  policy  should  there  be  war  between  Bussia  and  England.     On  April  30,  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  the  budget  for  1885  was  submitted.  Last  year  the  total 
revenue  was  £88,048,000,  and  the  total  expenditures  £89,092,000.  The  estimated 
expenditures  for  1886-86  were  £88,872,000,  not  including  the  vote  of  credit.  On 
April  29,  General  Wolseley  left  Cairo  for  Suakim.  Charles  Williams,  the  Soudan 
correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle^  asserted,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  that 
€k>rdon  could  have  been  rescued  but  for  the  needless  delay  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
The  Bosphore  EgypOen  imbroglio  was  ended  by  Nubar  Pasha's  apologizing  to  M. 
Tallandier,  the  French  charg6  d'affaires  at  Cairo.  On  April  29  a  dinner  was  given 
to  Mr.  Irving  in  London  at  the  Criterion.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  going  to  resign  the  Slade 
professorship  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford.  General  Bridre  de  I'Isle  tel^raphed  to  the 
French  government  from  Tonquin  that  the  Chinese  were  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  peace.  Dr.  Kachtigal,  the  celebrated  German  traveler,  died  in  his  flfty-«econd 
year.  People  in  Valencia,  Spain,  were  inoculated  with  cholera  virus.  It  is  thought 
the  success  of  this  inoculation  has  been  demonstrated. 

On  May  8,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  reticence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  re- 
gard to  the  Afghan  matter  (a  reticence  maintained  lest  a  public  statement  should 
furnish  Russia  with  information).  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
gave  notice  that  he  should  move  that  the  House  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  knowledge 
of  the  government  on  that  matter.  On  the  11th,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  concluded  between  England  and  Russia,  which  was  satisfactory  both 
to  Her  Majesty's  government  and  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Viceroy  of  India.  On  the 
same  date  died  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  celebrated  German  composer  and  pianist,  aged 
seventy-four.  The  corporation  of  Worcester,  England,  presented  Mr.  Lowell  with 
an  illuminated  address,  expressing  regret  at  his  departure  from  his  post  of  United 
States  minister  to  England.  William  Ward,  the  first  Earl  of  Dudley,  died,  aged 
sixty-eight.  He  was  enormously  wealthy,  and  queer  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  On 
May  6  British  and  Indian  troops,  assisted  by  friendly  natives  under  Cteneral  Graham, 
marched  out  of  Suakim  at  midnight,  defeated  four  hundred  rebels,  killing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  capturing  twelve.  They  burnt  the  village  of  Takool,  and  re- 
tired with  a  loss  of  only  five.  The  death  of  Count  Tolstoi,  Russian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  is  feared.  He  is  afflicted  with  melancholy,  which  the  condition  of  his 
country  is  quite  enough  to  cause. 

'  On  May  18  the  American  colonists  in  Paris  presented  the  municipality  with  a 
reduced  copy  of  Bartholdi's  *'  Statue  of  Liberty."  A  riot  took  place  in  Trafalgar 
Square  because  of  the  proposed  increase  of  tax  on  beer  and  spirits.  The  case  for 
the  defense,  in  the  Cunningham- Burton  trial,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  opened.  The 
Chester  Cup  was  won  by  Merry  Prince.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  protested  in  the 
London  Times  against  a  personal  attack  made  by  Lord  Granville.  On  the  14tk 
farewell  banquets  were  given  to  Minister  Morton  and  Consul  Merritt.  The  Af- 
ghanistan question  still  hangs  fire,  the  ultimate  result  being  as  yet  anoertain. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

England  and  Kubsia. — The  dispute  between  England  and  Ruasiay 
in  regard  to  the  Afghanistan  boandary,  still  remains  unsettled.  If  one 
may  judge  from  the  reports  given  by  the  daily  press  during  the  past 
month,  each  country  has  been  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against  the 
other.  Preparations  for  war  have  been  vigorously  carried  on  by  both. 
As  the  various,  and  often  conflicting,  reports  arrive  from  the  scene  of 
dispute  and  from  the  capitals  of  the  rival  nations,  popular  enthusiasm 
for  war  fluctuates  like  the  unsteady  mercury  of  a  barometer  foretelling 
a  marked  change  in  the  weather.  In  tliis  case,  the  political  and  dip- 
lomatic weather  has  been  very  unsettled.  The  storm,  which  has  been 
brewing  on  the  distant  confines  of  the  Indian  empire,  may  burst  forth 
at  any  moment.  When  it  does — as  we  believe  it  enenJtuaJUy  must — it 
will  be  a  cyclone,  rather  than  a  petty  thunder-storm.  It  will  deluge 
the  soil  with  blood ;  it  will  destroy  the  happiness  of  many  homes  and 
firesides ;  it  will  sweep  away  immense  sums  of  wealth  from  treasuries 
which  can  ill  afibrd  to  spare  them ;  it  will  cause  the  already  overtaxed 
people  of  the  conflicting  nations  to  groan  beneath  fresh  burdens.  The 
effects  of  this  cyclone  will  be  severely  felt  at  sea,  and  many  serious 
disasters  to  the  merchant  and  war  vessels  of  both  countries  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reported.  It  will  cloud  the  political  skies  of  the  other 
European  states,  and  many  will  probably  be  drawn  into  its  disastrous 
vortex  by  the  whirlwinds  of  ambition  and  policy  it  will  create.  To 
our  mind,  England  has  more  at  stake  in  this  issue  than  Russia.  Should 
the  storm-cloud  burst,  and  should  she  sufier  any  serious  defeat,  it  would 
endanger  the  stability  of  her  Indian  empire,  which,  it  is  hinted,  is  not 
secured  so  firmly  as  it  should  be  to  the  soil  of  India,  or  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Indian  peoples.  Her  exposed  and  scattered  colonies  give  to  an 
enemy  many  points  of  vantage  at  which  to  strike  a  blow ;  and  the  war- 
vessels  needed  to  guard  these  will  weaken  her  fleets,  which  otherwise, 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  might  be  deemed  invincible.  Russia,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  by  her  territorial  immensity  and  limited  sea-coast,  pre- 
sents but  few  vUal  points  of  attack ;  and  any  disaster  to  her  forces  on  the 
soil  of  Turkestan  would  not  prove  a  serious  disaster  to  the  empire.  The 
prime  ministers  of  each  country  evidently  realize  the  grave  and  serious 
results  of  a  conflict,  and  each  hesitates  to  plunge  his  country  into  a  war 
of  which  no  one  can  foretell  the  issue  or  consequences.  We  believe 
that  war  between  these  two  countries  is  only  a  question  of  time,  whether 
it  be  this  year  or  the  next;  and  that  Russian  advances  and  menaces 
towards  the  Indian  empire  can  only  be  checked  by  force  of  arms. 
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The  Naval  Fobces  ok  the  Isthmus. — ^The  government  is  to  be 
ooDgratalated  on  the  efficient  manner  in  which  its  sailors  and  marines 
quelled  on  the  Isthmus  what  might  have  been  a  very  serious  insurreo- 
tion.  By  their  timely  aid  tlie  city  of  Panama  was,  without  doubt^ 
saved  from  the  fate  of  Aspinwall.  Both  offioers  and  men  deserve 
praise  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  country  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  the  navy  can  do  when  called  upon  to  protect 
American  interests,  notwithstanding  the  newspaper  cry  that  the  navy 
has  gone  to  the  ^^  demnition  bow-wows.^'  And  although  there  was  no 
serious  opposition  to  the  troops  at  Panama,  yet  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  were  handled,  and  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  men  them- 
selves, show  that  had  there  been  more  serious  work  to  perform,  they 
would  have  been  able  and  ready  to  exedUte  it.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  better  military  body  of  men  in  the  government  service  than  the 
corps  of  marines.  They  have  always  proved  themselves  efficient  when 
called  upon  for  duty ;  and  their  military  and  soldierly  appearance  on 
all  public  occasions  shows  them  to  be  the  equal,  and  in  most  cases  the 
superior,  of  any  military  organization  in  the  country. 


The  Nayal  Office  of  Detail. — ^The  following  order  was  issued 
by  Secretary  Whitney  on  May  22 : 

"Natt  Dbpartmxnt, 

«  G.  O.  887.  "  Wabhinotok,  May  22,  1886. 

(( Much  valuable  time  has  been  expended  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
Board  of  Detail  in  the  consideration  of  the  less  important  duties  connected  with 
that  board,  to  the  neglect  of  larger  and  more  important  matters  connected  with 
their  bureaus.  General  Order  No.  822  is  so  far  modified  that  the  Detail  Office  of 
the  Navy  Department  will  hereafter  be  managed  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  assignment  to  duty  of  all  offioera 
excepting  those  specified  below. 

"  The  informal  board  of  four  officers  created  by  Department's  letters  of  October  1 
last,  to  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the  detail  of  naval  officers,  will  continue 
to  meet  once  a  week  to  consider  the  assignment  of  officers  to  command  squadrons, 
stations,  and  ships,  and  such  questions  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

'*  All  communications  from  naval  officers  relating  to  assignment  to  duty  will  be 
addressed  to  the  '  Office  of  Detail,  Navy  Department.' 

"  William  C.  WnmnY, 
<<  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

We  regard  this  as  the  most  important  order  that  has  yet  been  issued 
by  Secretary  Whitney.  It  reverses  the  action  of  his  predecessor,  Ex- 
Secretary  Chandler,  who  abolished  the  Office  of  Detail,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  the  most  commendable  act  of  that  gentleman  during 
his  term  of  office.  Apart  entirely  from  our  objections  to  Commodore 
Walker,  the  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  being  intrusted 
with  this  additional  power,  the  reasons  for  which  we  have  previously 
given,  we  think  Mn  Whitney  is  making  a  serious  mistake  in  abdicating 
to  a  subordinate  the  power  vested  in  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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We  believe  no  more  important  doty  is  attached  to  the  offioe  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  than  that  of  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  navy,  which  he 
has  practically  put  asida  If^  however,  he  saw  fit  to  do  this,  it  wonld 
have  been  much  better  to  have  delated  this  power  to  the  admiral  of 
the  navy,  who  is  surely  ex  officio  the  proper  person  in  such  a  caae, 
lather  than  a  subordinate  chief  of  bareau.  We  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  present  Secretary  does  not  learn  before  many  months 
that  he  has  made  a  most  serious  mistake,  as  his  predecessors  in  office 
would  be  apt  to  testify  if  their  opinion  could  be  had.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  present  chief  of  the  Office  of  Detail  may  become  a  convert 
to  the  conservatism  that  should  ever  accompany  the  exercise  of  great 
power.  

OuB  Wab  Series,  etc. — We  invite  special  attention  to  the  series 
of  articles  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  now  being  published  in  The 
Unitei)  Sebvice.  It  is  our  intention  to  continue  the  same  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  year  and  next  year.  We  think  when  completed 
they  will  constitute  the  most  correct  and  valuable  history  of  the  war  to 
be  obtained,  since  they  will  be  written  by  actual  participants  of  the 
engagements  described.  We  are  glad,  also,  to  be  enabled  to  announce 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Indian  wars  in  Texas ;  an  article  on  the 
naval  war  of  1812;  a  story  descriptive  of  cadet  life  at  West  Point,  by 
a  graduate;  the  campaign  of  the  Niagara,  in  1812,  from  data  from 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  papers  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  the 
commander  of  the  American  forces,  written  by  his  great-grandson, 
Mr.  William  A.  Hayes,  Jr. ;  and  an  article  by  the  well-known  author, 
Mr.  A.  A«  Hayes. 

Ahebigan  Sympathies  in  the  Anolo-Bussian  Imbboglio. — 
The  excitement  which  attended  the  threatened  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  called  forth  from  the  press  of  our  own  country  a  strong 
pro-Russian  sentiment,  which  we  do  not  think  is  based  on  very  tenable 
grounds.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  expressed  the  following 
views  on  this  subject,  which  we  heartily  indorse,  believing  that  this  is 
the  true  sentiment  of  the  American  people : 

"The  recent  discussions  of  the  war  threatened  in  Afghanistan  haye  brought 
out  with  emphasis  the  fact  that  Russia  could  reckon  on  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
from  this  country.  But  the  objects  and  limits  of  that  sympathy  are  narrowly  de- 
fined, and  scarcely  justify  the  favor  with  which  the  scheme  for  strengthening  the 
dynasty  of  Bomanoff  by  new  Asiatic  conquests  has  been  regarded  in  some  quarters. 
It  is  the  Russian  people,  not  the  Russian  government,  that  we,  in  common  with 
clear-headed  and  right-feeling  people  everywhere,  regard  with  lively  interest  and  sin- 
cere good  will.  For  the  disfranchised,  stifled,  despairing  subjects  of  the  Ozar  our 
sympathies  are  fervent  and  unstinted,  but  they  cannot  upon  any  pretext  be  seduced 
to  Gzardom,  the  most  backward,  iniquitious,  and  hateful  form  of  despotism  which 
in  this  nineteenth  century  is  still  allowed  to  blight  a  civilized  and  Christian  country. 
This  distinction  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  behooves  us  to  consider  whether 
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the  BuBsian  nation  has  anything  to  gain  by  the  increased  prestige  of  its  detested 
dynasty ;  or  whether  the  ruin  of  Romanoff  designs  in  Asia  might  not,  like  the 
humiliation  caused  by  the  Crimean  war,  bring  Gzardom  to  its  knees  and  extort 
from  it  a  measure  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  in  the  arrogance  of  triumph  it 
would  inflexibly  refuse. 

<*  It  is  true  that  some  Russian  reformers,  reluctant  to  alienate  the  Pan-Slayic 
party,  which  Just  now  seems  more  zealous  for  foreign  conquests  than  for  the 
national  enfranchisement,  profess  to  think  that  war,  no  matter  how  it  resulted, 
would  signally  promote  the  plans  of  those  who  urge  that  Russia,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  and  stimulus  of  constitutional  self-goTernment 
They  argue  that  in  a  contest  against  England  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  system 
would,  even  if  victorious,  be  so  hopelessly  enfeebled  by  fiscal  exhaustion  that  it 
would  inevitably  collapse.  This  optimistic  forecast  is  not  Justified  by  history,  and 
it  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  view  taken  of  the  future  by  the  shrewd  advisere 
of  the  Czar.  A  successful  foreign  war  has  always  been  the  trump  card  with  which 
a  shaken  despotism  has  managed  to  retrieve  its  game  and  defer  the  day  of  reckoning. 
Who  doubts  that  even  the  absolutist  government  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  it  in  1789 
Just  emerged  triumphant  from  a  conflict  that  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  France, 
might  have  cut  the  knot  of  bankruptcy  by  defiant  repudiation  and  postponed  the 
revolution  for  another  quarter  of  a  century  ?  A  despot  is  never  in  great  peril  till 
his  army  begins  to  be  infected  with  exasperation  and  contempt ;  and  those  Russian 
patriots  who  count  on  wringing  concessions  from  the  master  of  exultant  legions  are 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 

"  Our  people  have  too  much  sound  sense  to  be  gulled  into  sympathy  with  the 
house  of  Romanoff,  because  it  answered  the  purpose  of  that  astute  dynasty  to 
favor  our  Federal  government  during  our  civil  war.  The  ministers  of  a  French 
autocrat  supported  the  thirteen  colonies  in  their  war  for  independence,  but  Americans 
were  not  on  that  account  cajoled  into  condoning  the  iniquities  and  deploring  the 
downfall  of  the  anden  rigime.  We  are  quite  as  capable  to-day  of  making  the  right 
discrimination  between  the  interests  of  Czardom  and  the  welfare  of  the  Russian 
race.  From  the  dismemberment  of  Sweden  and  the  extirpation  of  Poland  to  the 
strangulation  of  Magyar  liberties  in  1849,  the  Romanoff  dynasty  has  been  a  curse 
to  Europe ;  whereas  the  Russian  people,  freed  from  its  execrable  shackles,  might 
become  a  potent  blessing." 


■ 

We  congratulate  the  marine  corps  on  the  promotion  of  Captains 
Lowry  and  CoUam  to  be  respectively  quartermaster  and  assistant 
quartermaster  of  the  corps.  The  President  could  have  made  no  better 
selections  for  these  important  positions. 


We  extend  our  very  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Army  and  JVaty 
RegisUr  on  its  continued  and  rapid  increase  in  circulation.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Hudson^  the  editor^  is  an  accomplished  journalist.  The  per- 
sonal ability  which  he  has  shown  in  conducting  this  journal  has  made 
it  an  influential  authority  in  army  and  navy  affitirs,  and  he  has  given 
to  the  service  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  its  interests,  not  only  in  name, 
but  in  fact.  Its  popularity  is  very  clearly  shown  by  its  large  and  in- 
creasing circulation. 
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BoTHwsLL  (Jamxs  Hefbubn,  Foubth  Eabl  of  Bothwell,  Third  Hu8- 
BAKD  OF  Mart,  Qusxk  of  Scots).  An  Historical  Drama.  By  Johk  Watts  db 
Pbtstsr.    New  York :  Charles  H.  Ladwig,  Printer.    For  Private  Circulation. 

The  romantic  and  tragic  interest  which  belongs  to  Marj,  Qaeen  of  Scots,  seems 
to  be  perennial.  Her  life  and  death  continue  to  supply  materials  for  dramatic  rep- 
resentation with  somewhat  the  same  inexhaustible  richness  as 

Thebes,  or  Pelops*  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, 

constantly  reproduce  themselves  in  the  dramas  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Qerman,  as  well  as  English  dramatists,  have  made  her  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  histrionic  literature  from  the  time  of  her  death  to  the 
present.  Probably  no  character  in  history  has  been  the  subject  of  more  acrimonious 
discussion,  and  the  discussion  goes  on  with  unabated  fierceness.  That  wonderful 
personal  fascination,  which  it  is  universally  agreed  she  exercised  when  living  upon 
all  who  came  into  her  presence,  seems  to  have  thrown  its  spell  over  her  modem 
champions.  With  these,  in  spite  of  accumulated  evidence  to  the  contrary,  she  will 
always  be  the  queen  of  rare  beauty,  grace,  delicacy,  gentleness,  and  trustfulness, 
thrown  by  circumstances,  to  the  last  degree  untoward,  among  hard,  harsh,  and 
cruel  men,  in  stormy  and  turbulent  times, — ^a  woman  of  a  religion  alien  to  that  of 
those  over  whom  she  came  to  rule,  and  who,  after  unparalleled  misfortunes,  was 
brought  to  the  block  at  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  is  natural  and  cbivalric  to  take  this 
view  of  a  woman  credited  with  extraordinary  beauty,  and  ending  her  career  in  a 
manner  pre-eminently  tragic.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  of  late  the  life  of 
Mary  Stuart  has  been  subjected  to  the  study  of  historians  of  profound  research,  of 
high  impartiality,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  truth ;  and  those  who  hold  what 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  view  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  have  to  face  many 
awkward  facts,  and  these  facts  show  her  to  be  anything  but  the  tender,  confiding, 
and  deeply-wronged  woman  her  admirers  have  represented  her  to  be. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  view  of  Mary  Stuart  have  pretty  generally  described 
Bothwell  as  a  hard,  cruel,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  man,  overpowering  the 
gentler  nature  of  Mary  by  his  imperious  personality,  and  thus  made  to  be  the  chief 
burden  of  the  misdeeds  in  which  both  were  concerned.  General  de  Peyster  has 
given  the  name  of  <<  Bothwell"  to  his  drama,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  Mary 
Stuart  plays  a  prominent  part  in  it,  because  he  has  brought  Bothwell  more  con- 
spicuously forward  than  in  most  of  the  dramas  connected  with  the  career  of  the 
famous  Scottish  queen,  and  because  the  author  wishes  to  present  a  more  favorable 
portraiture  of  Bothwell  than  that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And,  taking  this 
view  of  Bothwell,  he  has  represented  the  more  unfavorable  view  of  Mary. 

The  drama  is  preceded  by  a  scholarly  introduction,  which  discusses  the  re- 
spective characters  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
General  de  Peyster  makes  a  strong  argument  for  his  own  estimate  of  these  famous 
personages.    The  chief  movement  of  the  play  is  found  in  the  passionate  attachment 
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which  Mary  inspires  in  Boihwell ;  and  the  subordinate  moyement  in  the  schemes  of 
Murray  and  his  accomplice,  Morton,  to  ruin  Damley,  involve  Botfawell  and  Mary, 
and  then  to  destroy  Bothwell  and  use  Mary  for  their  own  ambitious  purposes. 

The  play  opens  with  a  scene  between  Mary  Beatoun,  one  of  the  &motts  queen's 
Marys,  and  Lady  Beres,  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen.  The  two  most  interest- 
ing passages  are  those  which  describe  Bothwell  and  Mary.  These  lines  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  first : 

"  Poor  he  has  been,  despite  his  lofty  birth, 
So  poor  he's  laek'd  a  single  golden  pieoe 
To  pay  his  soore:  yet  never  took  a  bribe 
To  wrong  his  oonntry  for  a  foreign  qaean  :~- 
He  never  sold  his  honor  to  Qaeen  Bess, 
As  other  nobles  (lout  at  faithfulness 
So  that  their  jerkins  gleam  at  Tndor  oost. 

* 

His  ereed  he's  olnng  to  spite  of  ev'ry  wile, 
Kor  ever  made,  like  Murray,  oraed  the  oloak 
To  hide  intent,  end  set  the  kiln  on  Are 
That  bum'd  our  land,  ay,  to  the  very  bone, 
So  that  it  proved  alembic  whence  t'  eztrsot 
Gain,  influence,  power,  for  selfish  ends. 
Hepburn's  no  hypoorite  I    He  loves  Mary 
For  Mary  Stuart's  sake,  and  will  not  yield 
A  single  inch  to  foreign  lure  or  prioe, 
Oontent  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  he  seeks 
Rather  than  saorifioe  the  faith  is  his. 
Sin  I  he  may  sin  against  his  own  brave  soul. 
Bat  never  'gainst  what  he  deems  great  and  true 
To  foster  his  ambition.    The  people 
Know  well  that  in  his  soul  there  bums  the  fire 
For  Scotland's  Independenoe  flaming  high." 

Mary  Stuart  is  thus  described : 

**  Many  a  village  maid,  in  Han  and  form — 
The  obild  of  Nature's  far  more  beantiful 
Than  Mary,  Queen,  so  peerless  in  men's  eyes : — 
But  she's  a  queen,  therefore  a  deity, 
And,  to  defects,  all,  blinded  by  her  rank, 
Behold  in  her,  Anadyomene ; 
She's  not  so  lovely  as  report  declares — 
Although  most  lovable  as  all  admit — 
She  is  too  tall,  too  vig'rous  in  her  port ! 
A  full  man's  heart  is  beating  in  her  bosom ; 
And  more  than  once  she  prayed  to  be  a  man, 
With  helm  on  head  and  girt  with  sword  and  dagg. 
Astride  a  gallant  steed  like  Border  Chief: 
Yet  in  her  eye  there's  such  demoniac  light 
Oan  kindle  passion  in  a  breast  of  loe^ 
And  lure,  as  serpent  fascinates  a  bird : — 
We've  seen  her  do  it.    Biasing  into  flame. 
Her  heat  would  melt  a  lump  of  iron  ore : 
'Tis  not  her  beauty  won  her  Hepburn's  love, 
But  something  kin  to  tropic  heat  at  pole. 
Magnificently  clad,  her  lusty  form 
Captures  the*men  as  spring-time  'livens  flies : 
a  •  *  «    .        «  a 

Her  magic's  been  an  overmastering  will, 
Her  father's  grandeur  and  her  Quise  flnesse 
Make  her  omnipotent  in  swaying  men." 
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The  chief  ecUone  of  the  drama  are  the  murder  of  Rlzsio  and  that  of  Barnley, 
the  eohemes  of  Harray  and  Morton,  the  seieure  of  Mary  by  Both  well.  The  play 
•loses  with  the  surrender  of  Mary  to  the  confederate  lords,  and  the  revelation  of  her 
interest  in  Kirkaldy  of  Orange. 

The  opening  and  the  closing  scenes  are  in  blank  yerse,  the  rest  are  in  prose 
with  the  exception  of  songs  and  serenades.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
and  full  stage  directions  are  attached  to  the  play,  so  that  it  is  available  for  theatri- 
cal representation  as  well  as  private  reading.  ?ull  marginal  notes  throw  abun- 
dant light  on  historical,  geographical,  and  other  points.  There  are  portraits  of  the 
author,  Bothwell,  Mary  Stuart,  Murray,  Darnley,  and  Morton,  and  illustrations  of 
Holyrood  Palace,  Sdinburgh  OasUe,  as  well  as  the  castles  of  Bothwell,  Dunbar, 
Borthwick,  etc.    There  is  also  a  picture  of  the  killing  of  Riazio. 

To  the  drama  are  appended  a  number  of  notes  on  the  famous  Casket  Letters 
and  Sonnets  from  Mary  to  Bothwell ;  on  the  question  of  Mary's  having  a  child  by 
Bothwell ;  on  the  relations  of  Mary  to  Kirkaldy  of  Orange,  and  on  Maitland  of 
Lethington. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  drama  shows  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  thesuV 
Ject  in  its  main  theme  and  all  its  details.  The  characters  are  kept  well  defined,  and 
the  action  is  fiill  of  life  and  spirit.  Oeneral  de  Peyster  has  not  used  the  phrase  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  rather  that  of  the  present  day,  so  that  there  is,  in  all  those 
parts  which  are  not  in  blank  verse,  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the  speech  of 
the  characters  and  their  surroundings.  The  general  impression  of  the  play  is  that 
of  a  feeling  of  much  greater  sympathy  with  Bothwell  than  most  of  us  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  entertaining,  and  increased  detestation  of  the  darker  elements  of  the 
character  of  Mary  Stuart. 

The  close  of  the  drama  proper  seems  to  us  to  lack  a  climax  sufficiently  tragic, 
but  this  is  sought  to  be  presented  by  a  double  tableau :  Mary  with  her  head  on  the 
block  at  Fotheringay,  and  Bothwell  lying  dead  in  his  prison  in  Denmark. 

W.  C.  M. 

Thx  Gkntxjbt  Illustratxd  Monthly  Maoazinjc,  November,  1884,  to  April, 
1885.    The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  these  magazines  again  in  a  book  form,  and  in  the  neat 
binding  used  by  the  Century  Company.  In  the  usual  form  of  monthly  issue  they 
are  likely  to  become  dog-eared  and  stained,  the  covers  sometimes  are  half  worked 
off,  especially  when  the  numbers  have  made  the  circuit  of  many  readers,  and  they 
generally  have  the  effect  of  being  imbrowned,  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
'*by  the  umber  ot  human  contact."  The  effect  of  all  this  experience  through 
which  magazines  pass  is  to  give  to  the  most  valuable  and  substantial  periodicals  an 
ephemeral  appearance  and  an  air  of  being  used  up. 

But  in  the  bound  form  they  seem  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life ;  they  appear 
well-dressed  ;  they  can  stand  up  of  themselves ;  they  are  ready  to  be  placed  on  library 
•helves,  and  take  part  in  the  records  of  literature,  and  go  down  to  posterity  in  com- 
pany with  substantial  books. 

At  any  rate,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  we  do  not  see  that  these  numbers  of 
the  Century  need  ever  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  in  whatever  company  they 
may  hereafter  be  found.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  magazine  like  the  Century^ 
in  the  particular  field  which  it  has  chosen,  can  be  much  improved.  It  is  a  luxury 
to  the  eye  at  the  outset,  and  seems  to  reduce  the  magazines  published  abroad,  and 
most  of  those  at  home,  to  the  most  prosaic  and  uninteresting  plainness.  What 
glossy  white  paper,  what  perfect  printing,  and  what  splendid  illustrations  I  We 
do  not  see  how  the  art  of  wood  engraving  is  to  be  carried  to  any  greater  perfection 
than  that  which  these  pages  show.  And  what  a  range  and  variety  I  Illustrations 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Persians  and  the  proper  drainage  of  houses,  antique  fashions 
and  Chinese  theatrical  scenes ;  battle-fields  in  the  uproar  of  war  and  in  the  peace  of 
genial  summers ;  great  commanders  and  great  statesmen,  and  famous  men  of  let- 
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ten ;  beautiful  flowers  and  winter  scenes ;  splendid  architecture  and  foreign  cities ; 
the  glories  of  science  and  the  wonders  of  art.  In  short,  the  wealth  of  illustratioD 
in  the  six  numbers  included  in  the  volume  before  us  is  wonderful,  and  reflects  im« 
mense  credit  on  this  branch  of  American  art. 

The  range  of  subjects  treated  in  the  magazine  is  even  greater  than  the  range  of 
illustrations,  and  the  papers  are  by  no  "  'prentice  hands."  Here  are  novels  by 
Howells  and  James,  humorous  stories  by  Stockton  and  humorous  slcetches  by  Mark 
Twain,  delightful  essays  on  nature  by  John  Burroughs,  pictures  of  n^^  life  by 
Harris,  and  the  splendid  series  of  war  papers  by  those  who  fought  on  either  side 
and  were  a  conspicuous  part  of  that  which  they  describe,  political  essays  of  perma- 
nent value,  admirable  astronomical  papers  giving  to  the  reader  the  last  results  of 
the  most  careful  investigations,  open  letters  on  a  vast  variety  of  themes  interesting 
to  thinking  people,  topics  of  the  time,  poetry  and  bric-a-brac,  etc 

The  attractive  appearance,  the  beautiful  illustrations,  the  rich  variety  of  con- 
tents, and  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Century^  we  regard  as  a  most  significant 
and  encouraging  fact.  Next  to  the  establishment  of  pure  religion  we  place  the 
dissemination  of  pure  and  entertaining  literature.  Our  American  life  has  too  long 
been  dominated  by  the  despotism  of  business.  Success  in  life  has  come  to  mean 
success  in  business ;  only  that  is  supposed  to  *'  pay''  which  furnishes  pecuniary 
profit.  The  business  view  of  anything  is  understood  to  be  pre-eminently  the  com- 
mon-sense view,  and  a  business  necessity  is  thought  to  alford  abundant  justification 
for  any  course,  howsoever  hard  and  harsh  it  may  be.  Business  has  been  enthroned 
as  a  monstrous  idol,  to  which  all  mental  improvement,  the  amenities  of  social  life, 
the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  the  discharge  of  political  duty,  the  enjoyment  of 
home,  and  almost  the  obligations  of  religion  itself,  are  offered  as  sacrifices  by  its 
slaves  and  devotees. 

Now,  that  all  this  has  deplorably  lowered  and  vulgarized  our  American  life 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  we  think  it  is  high  time  to  apply  a  corrective  to  this  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  buying  and  selling.  As  we  said  before,  we  devoutly  believe 
that  one  of  the  best  means  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better  is  the  diffusion  of  pare 
and  elevated  literature.  The  day  of  quartos  and  folios  is  past ;  they  are  shelved  ex- 
cept for  special  students  and  professional  scholars.  But  one  of  the  most  striking 
phases  of  modern  literature  is  the  growth  of  magazines  and  other  forms  of  periodi- 
cal publications,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  redemption  of  our  American  life 
from  so  much  which  is  vulgar  and  sordid  is  largely  to  be  effected  by  these  forms  of 
literature.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  not  much  can  be  done  for  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  whose  habits  and  ideas  are  fixed,  but  much  may  be  done  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women,  who  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  better 
educational  influences,  so  that  the  generation  which  shall  succeed  the  present  may 
show  a  life  in  which  the  demands  of  business  will  be  made  much  more  subordinate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  intellect  and  the  taste. 

Every  thoughtful  person,  we  think,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  is  not  to  scold  over  the  evils  which  we  deplore,  but  supply  something,  as  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  which  shall  be  attractive,  entertaining,  and  elevating. 
This  the  Century  Company  in  their  publications,  the  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Cm- 
iury  Magazine^  are  doing  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  They  are  rendering  a 
noble  public  service,  and  we  most  heartily  congratulate  them  on  their  present  and 
prospective  success.  W.  C.  M. 

Afohakistan  and  the  Anolo-Russiak  Disputx.  By  Thxo.  F.  Bodxn- 
BOUGH,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.S.A.  With  three  Maps  and  other  lUustrar 
tions.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New  York  and  London,  1885. 

The  probability  of  war  between  England  and  Russia,  with  Afghanistan  as  the 
chief  centre  of  military  operations,  has  brought  out  a  number  of  books  of  late  which 
seek  to  throw  light  on  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  dispute,  and  to  describe 
the  country  where  that  dispute  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
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In  this  littlo  work  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  General  Bodenbough 
has  |>acked  a  handsome  amount  of  information,  and  the  book  bears  eyidence  of 
having  been  prepared  ftom.  a  large  number  of  the  best  authorities.  It  will  be  found 
a  very  convenient  and  trustworthy  book  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  read 
elaborate  works  on  the  same  subject.  The  three  maps  make  sufficiently  clear  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  places  most  important  in  the  controversy,  while  the 
illustrations  are  rather  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  book,  and  are 
fairly  done. 

At  the  outset  there  is  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  the  Bussian  advance  into 
Asia,  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  General 
Bodenbough  says,  *'  In  one  sense  this  advance  is  a  practical  re-establishment  or  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  the  Aryan  race  in  countries  long  dominated  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Turki  or  Mongolian  origin  ;  in  another  sense  it  has  resulted  in  a  transition 
from  the  barbarism  or  rude  forms  of  Asiatic  life  to  the  enlightenment  and  higher 
moral  development  of  a  European  age.  In  a  religious  sense  it  embodies  a  crusade 
against  Oriental  fanaticism,  and  it  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  Anglo-Bussian  dispute, 
that  upon  a  question  of  temporal  gain  the  greatest  Christian  nation  finds  itself  allied 
with  the  followers  of  Buddha  and  Mahomet  against  Bussia  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  " 

The  territory  of  Afghanistan,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  arena  of  a  great  in- 
ternational duel,  covers  an  area  of  twelve  thousand  square  miles,  or  a  tract  measur- 
ing from  north  to  south  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  country ;  a  high  plateau, 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooked  by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  which  open 
out  and  sink  toward  the  west  and  south. 

The  population,  eight  millions,  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  but  their 
fighting  qualities  are  of  the  highest.  There  are  three  districts  in  Afghanistan  which 
may  be  conveniently  remembered  in  connection  with  their  chief  cities,  Herat  on  the 
west,  Kabul  on  the  east,  and  Kandahar  in  the  middle. 

There  is  a  large  farming  population  scattered  in  hamlets  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Three  or  four  Afghan  houses  constitute  a  village.  *<  These  semi-barbarians 
are  noted  for  the  length  and  ferocity  of  their  feuds.  The  distance  between  their 
*■  fortlets'  may  be  two  hundred  yards,  and  on  that  space  no  one  ventures.  They  go 
out  at  opposite  gates  and  walk  straight  from  their  own  fort  in  a  line  protected  by  its 
walls  from  the  fire  of  the  other,  until  out  of  range,  then  they  turn  round  to  their 
fields.''  Farm  life  in  Afghanistan  is  not  characterized  by  the  peaceful ness  which  is 
usually  the  case  elsewhere.  **  When  the  harvest  is  nearly  ripe  neither  party  dare 
sleep.  The  remedy  is  sometimes  for  both  to  fight  until  an  equal  number  are  killed 
on  each  side,  when  the  neighbors  step  in  and  effect  a  reconciliation ;  another  method 
is  to  pay  forfeit  of  a  feast  and  some  sheep  or  cloth  ;  in  exceptional  cases  a  few  Af- 
ghan virgins  are  substituted  for  the  sheep,  but  they  are  given  in  marriage,  and  are 
well  treated." 

Although  the  Afghans  are  such  inveterate  fighters,  they  have  not  formed  a  sub- 
stantial, well-equipped  army.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  on  in  regular  battles,  but 
may  be  valuable  as  auxiliaries,  especially  in  the  irregular  warfare  of  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country.  *<Ju8t  as  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  rapidity  with 
which  large  numbers  are  assembled  in  Afghanistan  for  fighting  purposes,  so  the 
dispersing  of  an  Afghan  army,  together  with  its  attendant  masses  of  tribal  levies  in 
flight,  is  almost  beyond  comprehension  ;  men  who  have  been  actually  engaged  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  dispose  of  their  arms  in  the  villages  they  pass  through,  and 
meet  their  pursuers  with  melons  or  other  fruit  in  their  hands,  while  they  adopt  the 
rtle  of  peaceful  inhabitants.'' 

General  Bodenbough  quotes  from  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  some  particulars  of  the 
city  of  Herat,  the  key  of  India:  "  That  which  distinguishes  Herat  from  all  other 
Oriental  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  its  main  defense,  is  the  stupendous 
character  of  the  earthworks  upon  which  the  city  is  built."    There  are  great  differ- 
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•Dces  of  opinion  as  to  the  defeniive  strength  of  these  works ;  their  reputation  for  de- 
fensive value  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Oriental  standards.  English  oiBcers  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  twenty  days  against  a 
European  army.  There  are  brief  descriptions  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  and  the 
mountain  passes  by  which  these  important  cities  are  reached,  especially  by  forces 
from  India.    These  passes  are  characterised  by  scenery  of  appalling  grandeur. 

Besides  the  camel  and  donkey  the  most  valuable  animal  for  military  purposes 
is  the  yabu.  This  is  a  mountain  pony  used  for  saddle  and  packing  purposes,  and 
is  remarkable  for  strength,  toughness,  endurance,  and  surenees  of  foot.  It  appears 
that  the  Afghans  tie  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  the  long  tail  of  their  horses,  which, 
they  say,  strengthens  the  backbone  I 

Oeneral  Bodenbough  gives  a  careful  summary  of  the  British  forces,  routes, 
etc.,  with  a  view  to  operations  in  Afghanistan,  and  likewise  of  the  Russians.  The 
available  land  forces  of  England,  independent  of  India,  amount  to  496,116  men. 
These  are  made  up  of  the  army  proper,  the  army  reserve,  the  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  the  volunteers.  In  India  there  is  %  European  army  of  61,488  men  and  127,26^ 
native  troops,  making  188,761  soldiers  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  Besides  these 
forces  there  are  10,000  European  volunteers  in  India, — this  includes  4000  railway 
employ^,  who  are  available  for  local  defense. 

Transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  when  once  the  railway  is  left  is  a  work 
of  prodigious  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  animals  ftt>m  overwork,  the  roughness  of 
the  country,  heat,  and  insufficient  food,  is  frightflil,  A  great  deal  too  much  of  the 
convolutions  of  red  tape  has  appeared  in  the  operations  of  English  armies  in  Af* 
ghanistan,  and  that  embarrassment  will  be  likely  to  show  itself  in  time  to  come. 

The  officer  upon  whom  reliance  is  mainly  to  be  placed,  in  case  of  war  in  At^ 
ghanistan,  next  to  General  Wolseley,  is  of  course  General  Boberts.  A  Russian 
opinion  of  him — that  of  General  Skobeleff— is  interesting.  "  For  General  Boberts 
I  have  great  admiration.  He  seems  to  me  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  gen- 
eral. I  think  more  highly  of  him  than  I  do  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  but  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  all  your  generals,  they  have  fought  only  against  Asiatic  and  savage 
foes.  They  have  not  commanded  an  army  against  a  European  enemy,  and  we  can- 
not tell  what  they  are  really  made  of.'' 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  India  is  General  Sir  Donald  M» 
Stewart,  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  probable  field  of  operations  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  service  of  England. 

General  Bodenbough  points  out  that  the  main  reliance  of  England,  in  case  of 
war  with  Bussia,  must,  at  first,  be  on  her  navy ;  that  her  transport  system  will  be 
likely  to  break  down  under  the  demands  of  such  a  struggle,  but  that,  in  estimating  the 
final  result,  we  are  to  take  into  account  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  England,  her 
patriotism,  courage,  endurance,  and  the  conquering  spirit  which  is  in  her  blood. 

It  appears  that  for  many  years  the  Bussian  army  has  been  undergoing  modifi- 
cations in  the  direction  of  greater  efficiency.  Practically  the  entire  male  population 
within  the  military  age  is  subject  to  service  in  the  army.  The  ordinary  term  of 
service  is  fifteen  years.  The  emperor  is  commander-in-chief,  and  gives  his  orders 
through  a  war  ministry,  who  are  responsible  to  him  for  the  conditio^  of  the  army. 
The  Bussian  force  is  reported  to  be  1,978,640  men.  It  is  considered  especially  strong 
in  cavalry.  The  transport  system  is  said  to  be  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
But  Bussia  has  long  been  making  its  pathway  towards  the  land  which  is  to  be  the 
arena  of  conflict,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  well  on  the  way. 

There  are  many  interesting  reflections  which  occur  in  view  of  a  probable 
struggle  between  Bussia  and  England  on  Asiatic  ground,  and  one  is  that  such  a 
gigantic  conflict  can  hardly  take  place  without  exercising  a  profoupd  influence  upon 
the  Oriental  civilization  which  is  jarred  by  the  thunder  of  such  a  war,  and  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  stagnant  peoples  of  Asia  may  feel  the  thrill  and 
the  impulse  of  the  better  life  of  western  nations.  W.  C.  H. 
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Wx  reprint,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers,  the  following  extract  from 
a  late  number  of  the  Illu&traUd  London  News : 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  THB  ARMT. 


*<  A  blue-book  was  issued  on  Monday  containing  a  preliminary  return  of  the 
British  array  for  the  year  1884.  The  return  has  been  prepared,  in  anticipation  of 
the  general  annual  return  by  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

<*  The  total  effective  strength  of  all  ranks  of  the  British  army  last  year  was,  on 
January  1,  181,227.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  number  did  not  vary 
greatly.  On  July  1  it  was  181,680,  and  on  the  1st  of  every  succeeding  month  it 
had  somewhat  increased,  until  on  December  1  it  had  reached  188,216,  giving  an 
average  for  the  twelve  months  of  188,004.  The  principal  arms  that  go  to  make  up 
this  total  are:  Household  Cavalry,  1801 ;  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  15,607 ;  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, 4276  ;  Artillery,  27,461 ;  Engineers,  6578  ;  Foot  Guards,  6862 ;  Infantry  of 
the  Line,  116,246;  Colonial  Corps,  2848.  Of  these  188,004  of  all  ranks,  7097  were 
commissioned  officers,  628  warrant  officers,  12,186  sergeants  or  farriers,  8802  were 
trumpeters,  drummers,  or  buglers,  and  169,796  rank  and  file. 

'*  More  than  one-half  of  the  army  were  in  1884  employed  abroad.  Thus  while 
on  an  average  62,166  men  of  all  ranks  were  stationed  in  England,  29,424  in  Ireland, 
and  only  8400  in  Scotland,  making  a  total  of  89,994  for  the  United  Kingdom,  no 
fewer  than  98,010  were  on  service  abroad.  By  January  1,  1886,  the  numbers  had 
risen  to  188,667,  and  of  these  87,999  were  stationed  at  home,  16,269  in  Egypt, 
26,018  in  the  Colonies,  and  67,928  in  the  Bast  Indies.  The  rest  were  on  passage 
from  one  station  to  another. 

*'  Table  7  gives  the  average  strength  of  the  army  for  every  year  since  1865. 
In  the  first  of  these  twenty  years  it  was  208,877,  and  on  January  1  in  that  year  the 
number  was  as  high  as  218,968.  This  strength  has  never  been  reached  since.  The 
average  gradually  sank  until  1870,  when  the  number  was  180,444,  and  after  some 
fluctuations  it  reached  the  highest  point  it  had  attained  in  the  last  decade  in  1878, 
when,  owing  to  the  mobilization  of  the  first  class  army  and  militia  reserves,  the 
average  number  was  200,768.  On  January  1  of  last  year  the  number  was  less  by 
nearly  9000. 

<<  Other  interesting  details  are  given  in  the  book.  The  recruits  who  joined  the 
regular  army  in  the  year  1884  were  86,668  from  all  sources,  a  far  larger  number 
than  in  any  year  since  1870.  Of  these  22,899  were  under  twenty  years  of  age ; 
11,126  were  under  6  feet  6  inches  in  height;  and  11,161  were  over  6  feet  7  inches. 
As  many  as  8140  were  under  88  inches  round  the  chest,  9181  were  under  84  inches, 
11,984  under  86  inches,  and  11,288  over  that  measurement.  The  total  number  of 
desertions  was  4478,  but  as  1668  rejoined  the  ranks,  the  net  loss  was  2910.  The 
net  loss  from  this  cause  in  twenty  years  has  been  68,749.  The  total  number  of 
men  transferred  from  the  regular  army  to  the  first  class  army  reserve  was  11,199, 
less  than  half  the  number  in  1888,  when  it  was  28,629.  The  army  reserve  num- 
bered 89,286  in  Class  I.,  and  7781  in  Class  II.  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
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*<  There  were  7128  courts-martial  held  in  connection  with  10)040  offemeSiOf 
which  the  commonest  were  making  away  with  necessaries,  desertion,  and  absenes 
without  leave.  There  were  no  offenses  in  relation  to  the  enemy,  none  under  the 
head  of  mutiny,  and  no  sentence  of  death  was  passed.  In  18,075  cases  flnei 
were  inflicted  for  drunkenness.  On  the  other  hand,  1491  men  were  in  possession  of 
good-conduct  medals,  and  22,967  of  good-conduct  badges  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year. 

'*  A  census  of  the  84,268  men  who  were  serving  at  home  on  that  date  was  taken, 
both  to  test  their  nationalities  and  their  religious  denominations.  The  SngUsb 
numbered  62,712,  the  Scotch  7008,  and  the  Irish  18,489.  As  to  religions,  more  thsn 
two-thirds  profess  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  claims  66,998  won 
shipers,  while  16,260  were  Roman  Catholics,  6640  Presbyterians,  and  8788  Wefr- 
leyans. 

"  The  general  annual  return  of  the  reserve  and  auxiliary  forces  shows  that  there 
was  a  total  of  887,814,  made  up  from  the  two  classes  of  army  reserves,  as  already 
mentioned,  89,286  and  7788  respectively ;  118,787  militia,  11,488  yeomanry,  and 
215,016  volunteers.  This  number  falls  short  by  61,750  of  the  establishment,  which 
is  set  down  at  449,064.'* 


CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 

Is  a  standard  preparation  with  all  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nervoiu  dis- 
orders. 

It  is  used  with  benefit  in  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  in  mental 
overwork,  in  forgetfulness,  in  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  energy. 

By  specially  feeding  the  nerves  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  yoang 
persons,  as  it  gives  clear,  bright  eyes  and  color  to  the  lips ;  it  insures  sound 
teeth,  glossy  hair,  handsome  nails,  and  smooth,  fine  skin,  so  that  these  become 
an  inheritance  for  later  years. 

'<  It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  generation,  and  proTas 
'the  survival  of  the  fittest'  to  the  next"  (Bismark).  Physicians  alone  hare 
prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debility. 
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For  Dyipepiia,  Hental  and  Phyaioal  Exhaiution,  Heirosineas, 
Dimuushed  Vitality,  TJrinary  DifflcnltieB,  etc. 
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It  aSordalnstant  and  perntsDant  relief  In  cum  of  BiHoiODMa.  rvmaUpation,  ITeadacbe  and  dlHH^e(«d 

Btoniachcau»edbTlr™giilarmeal»,unwholBaomBfood,bad  eooM  '       ■      ■■     -     ■ 

acouDtof  ilapgrtablfllorm.    Indlipenaable  In  tbe  hnUMbold  on  ■ 

lain  ooUoa.  HI annfkelared  br  Tau'raut  *  C- 

DARLINGTON,  RUNK  &  CO.. 

IMPORTERS.    RETAILERS.    AND   JOBBERS 

OF 

SILKS,  DRESS   GOODS,  LADIES* 

WOOLENS,    LACES.    EMBROIDERIES,    GLOVES,    HOSIERY, 

MERINO   APfP   MUSLIW  UNDERWEAR,  COSTUMES, 

COATS,  INDIA  SHAWLS,  Etc. 

1126  and  1128  Chestnut  St.,  rhUadelphia. 

Lettere  requeatiag  tamplai  or  other  iatornalloo  will   receive   immediau   attention. 
PRINTED  BV  J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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